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be PREFACE. 
A 4 Tur Lord Jesus is infinitely the most illustrious per- 4 
yo sonage that ever has appeared on the theatre of human — 
life. ‘The design of a was of the most grand 
and important nature; volish the dominion of Satan, 
* who had usurped the throne of ‘God in the hearts of 
; men; to revolutionize the nations of the earth; to emerge 
— m rod from a state of ignorance, vice and misery, to 
a state of knowledge, holiness and happiness, and to af- 
fect their destinies during the interminable ages of E- — 
ternity. From His first appearance in our world until 
the present day, a continued warfare has been carried on 
between the powers of light and darkness. 'Thatwarfare — 
will not cease until the Son of man shall conquer allhis _ 
enemies, and truth and righteousness shall fill the whole 
. 
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earth. And the last scene of the grand drama, which for 

so many ages, has been acting in our world shall be ex- 

hibited on that tremendous day, when Hx shall descend 

: from heaven in all the glory of the Godhead, attended 

by his holy Angels: when He shall sit on the great white 

q Throne of his glory as Untversat Juper; and before 

his Judgment Seat shall be assembled all human beings, 

with Satan and all his angels, their seducers—And when 

A He shall have pronounced sentence upon the innumer- 

able millions before him—the curiain shall fall—and 
E TIME SHALL BE NO LONGER. 

Therefore, all men, especially all Christians, should 

. feel a deep interest in the rise and progress of the Church 

‘of Jesus Christ, They should be familiarly acquainted 

with the histor y of the temporary successes of his ene- 

mies; the sufferings and persecutions encountered by 

his followers, and the glorious revolutions effected among 

the nations of the earth by the preaching of Christ, to 
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them that believe the hope of Glory: although to the 
- Jews He is a stumbling block, and to the Greeks fool- 
~ ishness. Many worthies have written on these import- 
ee. ~ ant subjects, but their works are generally too voluminous 
to be read by the great mass of the community. ‘There- 
fore, the subscriber believed that he would render good 
service to the Church of Christ by presenting to the pub- : 
lic a condensed history of its rise and progress until the 
_ present day. Instead of abridging one author, he has 
endeavored to make judicious selections from several, 
which are interspersed with occasional remarks of his. 
~~ own. In compiling the work he has been chiefly indebt- 
ed to Milner, Jones, Gregory, and Hawies. 
To the history of the General Church the subscriber 
_ has appended a history of the origin, progress and ope- 
rations of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. He 
believed it important that the members of this branch of 
= % the Church of Jesus Christ should possess correct infor- 
'. mation concerning the various causes that led its found- 
_ ers to establish a new denomination; with the movements. 
of its ministers and members, and the success attending 
their efforts until the present time. A work of this na- 
ture has been loudly called for, from the fact, that various 
and discrepent accounts of the causes of the separation 
ee from the Presbyterian Church have been published to 
_ the world. ‘The subscriber possessed the manuscripts 
of Rev'd James M’Gready and Wm. Hodge, among 
which he found many important documents relative to. 
the revival of 1800, in which the Cumberland Presby- 
terian body originated; and also relative to the difficul- 
ties between Cumberland. Presbytery and — entucky 
_ Synod. Healso possessed authentic copies of the min-. 
utes of the Presbyterian judicatures concerned in these 
difficulties. And being stated Clerk of the General As-. 
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saath: of the Gaiieeana Presbyterian Church, he had 
under his control all the public documents of that body 
from the constitution of the first Presbytery until the pre- 
sent time. And believing it probable that no other per- 
son might ai any faturéjperiod possess the same facilities, 
ae felt himself called upon to preserve these important 
ong cuments from oblivion:—and after consulting with the 
members of the General Assemb! ly of 1834, and obtain- 
ing their approbation, he resolved to prepare a history 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, drawn from 
authentic documents in his: possession. 

It is probable that facts are 2 stated m this work, con- 


cerning the difficulties between the Cumberland Presby- _ Z 


tery and Kentucky Synod, which may give offence to. 
some. But as he has laid before the readers, docu- 
ments from both parties, they can have a fair opportur 
ty to form their own judgment, which they no doubt wil 
do, regardless of the die expressed by the author. 
As the object of the work is not to amuse but to exhibit 
truth, he has paid little attention to elegance of 
style, especially, as he was aware that the great majority 
of those who will be his readers are a plain people, 

In the appendix the reader will find a brief notice of 
some of the departed brethren engaged in the difficulties 
which led to the formation of the Cumberland Presbytc- 


rian Church. We have notnoticed those departed brethren ~ 


who became attached to the Church after its formation; 
as Rev. F. R. Cossit, has in a en a publish a 
work, entitled, “The athers of the Church.’ 

Should this work be mstrumental im advancing the 
great ‘ngs of the Redeemer’s [Xingdom, the sub- 
scriber’s highest end will be attained. 

 - JAMES SMITH. 
Nashville, 28th March, 1835. ; 
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‘SPATE OF tit -WORtD IN GENERAL AT THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
—THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS—THB RELI- 

'_. GION OF THE JUDEANS,,- EGYPTIANS, PERSIANS AND CELTS. 
.© . VIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF GENTILE PHILOSO-— 
igo ¢ PHY.—OF ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY.—ON THE STATE OF THE 
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Sidhing and attelioratite influence which the religion 
* of Christ has exercised upon all the nations of the earth, by which — 
it has been embraced, render an impartial accountiof it8 rise 


and progress interesting, not only to the sincere disciple of 
- Christ, but to all classes of reflecting men. Before ‘we en- 
ter upon this very interesting subject, itmay be proper to pause, 
and’ take a cursory view of the state of the world in the age 
peytin which ‘the Christian ‘dispénsation | had its commencement. 

} The i \spired historians have particularly specified the time 
of the birth of the Lord Je | iist, as being under the 
reign ‘of the Roman Emperor . Sy and w en Herod the — 
een king of Judea. At this period the Roman empire 

}in the zenith of its powers it had 
we habitable earth Bec oe ominion ofits arms; and eve 


the land of Judea had sunk “5 L province of this Scheme 
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reduced the greatest part 
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from the river 
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; The Roman. empire, at this epoch, extend r 7 
. the West. In 


- Euphrates in the East, to the Atlantic Ocean in th 
i a Y " G % q 
Agere it was more than three thousand miles; ‘ ‘eadth it was 
. ’ ‘more than two thousand, and the whole included above sixteen 
é “thousand square miles. This aaciaextout territory Jay ve- 
tween the twenty-fourth a lifty-sixth degrees of northern Jat- 
itude, which being the most eligible part of the temperate zone, 
“it produced all the conveniences and luxuries of life. _ : 
From the days of Ninus, who Jived about three hundred years 
after the flood, to those of Agustus Czesar, was a period of two | 
“thousand years; in which interval, various empires, kingdoms, 
and states had gradually drisen and succeeded each other. The 
Assyrian or Babylonian empire may be said to have taken the 
lead. It not only had the precedehce in point of time, but it 
was the cradié of Asiatic elegance and arts, and exhibited the 
“first examples of that refinement and Juxury which have distin- 
guished every subsequent age in the annals of the east, But 
that gigantic power gave place to the empire of the Medes and 
Persians, which itself, in the process of time, yielded to the val- 
or of the Greeks; while the empire of Greece, so renowned for 
splendor in arts and arms, had sunk under the dominion of Im- 
perial Rome, who thus became mistress of all the civilized world. 
Romz is said to have owed her dominion as much to the man- 
ners as to the arms of her citizens. Whenever the latter had 
subdued a particalar territory, they prepared to civilize it— | 
They transferred into each of the conquered countries their | 
laws, manners, arts, scienees, and literature. The advantages 
that resulted from bringing so many nations into subjection un- 
der one people, or to speak more properly, under one man, were 
“no doubt, in many respects, considerable. For by this means 
the people of-various countries, alike strangers to each other’s 
language, manners, and laws, became associated together in a- 
mity, and enjoyed reciprocal intercourse. By Roman munifi- 
cence, which spared no expense to render the public roads com- 
modious to travelers, an easy access was given to-parts the most 
distant and remote. Jiterature and the Arts became generally 
diffused, and the cultivation of them ex ended even to countries 
that had previously formed no other a by which to estimate 
the dignity of aman, than tha f corporeal vigor, or muscular 
strength. In short, men that had hitherto known no other rules 
of action, or modes of life, than those of savage and uncultiva- 
_ted nature, had now before them the example of a polished na- 
“tio and were gradually instructed by their conquerors to form 
ry bo ane after it. These things deserve mention, because, ag 
aethey contributed in some measure to facilitate the propagation 
_ of the gospel by the labors of the apostles, they may consequent- 
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ly be entitled to rank among those concurring events which con- 
stituted the period of our lows advent, “the fulness of time.” 


The subjects of the Roman empire, at this period, have been — 


© 


estimated at about e hundred and twenty millions of yersons, 
- and divided into three classes; namely, Citizens, Presale 
and Slaves. The first class enjoyed ample libegty and were 
entitleditepaeg iar'immunities; the second had only the shadow 
-of liberty, without any constitutional freedom; while the last — 
were entirely dependent on the arbitrary will of their masters, 
who, as best suited their purpose, either enfranchised, or op- 
pressed, or barbarously punished and destroyed them. Enthu- » 
siastic in the cause of liberty themselvessthe Romans studied | 
‘the most prudent method of rendering the provinces of the em- 
pire insensible 1o the yoke that was imposed on them. They 
treated willing captives with commendable Jiberality; and used 
‘the conquered countries with that moderation which evinced 
that their leading object was,not the destruction of mankind, 
but the increase of the empire. They colonized foreign coun- 
tries with Romans, who introduced agriculture, arts, sciences, 
learning and commerce.* Having made the art of governing a 
particular branch of study, they excelled in it above all the in- 
habitants of the globe. Their history indeed, exhibits wise 
councils, prudent measures, equitable laws, and all classes of 
men are represented to us as conducting themselves so as to 
command the admiration of posterity. ‘he 
Having thus briefly glanced at’ the state of civilization which’ 
prevailed in the Roman Empire at the date of the Christian 
era, we shall quit the subject, in order ) examine more partic- 
ularly its condition with regard to morals and religion; for it is 
with these that,the history of the Christian church is more es- 
pecially concerned. And that we may have a more enlarged 
and distinct view of the matter, it may be profitable for us to 
go,back in our inquiries, and take a rapid glance at the state of 
the Gentile world from a much earlier period. The prophet 
Isaiah, rapt in- prophetic vision, and transported to that distant 
age when God should perform the mercy promised to the fa~ 
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thers, breaks out into the following sublime strains: ‘Behold, 


darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the: people: 
but the Lord shall arise upon'thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee,” Much has been said of late respecting the sufh- 


tering may possibly serve to evince how far such repre 


tions are entitled to regard, and perhaps tend to prove the tr 1 


th 


_ of ‘the apostle’s assertion, st “the world by wisdom knew not 
y God.” i 4 
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of their historical monuments and writers. { 
‘light however, to perceive that the eastern nations were distin- _. 


glowing spirit that looked with contempt on life, an 


which was respectively his duc. 
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Our knowledge of the state of eny of those nations which 
were situated beyond the confines of the Roman Empire, is ne- 
cessarily very imperfect and obseure, arising from the fewness 
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guished by alow and servile spirit, prone to slavery ‘and every 
species of abject humiliation; whilst those towards the north, 
prided themselves in cherishing a warlike and savage disposi- 
tion, that scorned even the restraint of a fixed habitation, and 
placed its chief gratification in the liberty of roaming at-large 
through scenes of devastation, blood, and slaughter. . A soft 


_and feeble constitution, both of body and mind, with powers 


barely adequate to the cultivation of the arts of peace, and 
chiefly exercised in ministering at the shrine of voluptuous grat- 
ification, may be considered as thé characteristic. trait of the 
former: a robust and vigorous corporeal frame, | he witha, 

d every thing 
by which its cares are soothed, that of the latter. 

The minds of the people inhabiting these various countries, 
were fettered by superstitions of ios degrading nature. 
Though the sense of a Supreme Being, from whorn all things 
had their origin, and whose decrees regulate the universe, had 
not become wholly extinct; yet in every nation a general be- 
lief prevailed, that all things were subordinate to an associa- . 
tion of powerful spirits, who were called gods, and whom it 
was incumbent on every one, who wished for a happy and pros- 
perous course of life, to worship and conciliate. One of thes 
deities was supposed to excel the rest in dignity, and to possess 
a super-eminent authority, by which the tasks or offices of the 
inferior ones were allotted, and the whole of the assembly, ina 
certain degree, directed and governed. His rule, however, 
was not conceived, to be by any means arbitrary; neither was 
it supposed that he could so far invade the provinces of the oth- 
ers, as to interfere with their particular functions; and hence it 
was deemed necessary for those who would secure the favor of 
heaven, religiously to cultivate the patronage of every separate 
deity, and assiduously to pay that homage to each of. them 

Every nation, however, did not worship the same gods, but 
each had its peculiar deities, differing from those of other coun- 


» tries, not only in their names, but in their nature, their attri- 


butes, their actions, and other respects: nor is there any just ’ 
foundation far the supposition which some have adopted, 


_ that the gods of Greece and Rome were the same with those 
_who were worshipped by the Germans, the Sree, the Arabi- 


ans, the Persians, the Egyptians, and others. 'The-Greeks and 
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FUnicaids indeed, pretended. that the deities which they acknowl- 


edged were equally reverenced in every other part of the — 


=> 


world; and it might probably be the case with most nations, that 
the: gods of other countries were held in a’ sort of secondary _ 
reverence, and: perha ps in some instances, privately worship- 


“ped; but it joe certain.that each ae had its appropriate de- 


ities, and th o neglect or disparage ihe established worship of 
the state was always considered as an offence of the most atro- 
cious kind. ‘ms te 

- This diversity of deities and religious worship seldom gener- 
ated animosity; for each nation readily conceded to others the 


right of forming: their own opinions, and of judging for-them- 


selves in religious 1 matters; and they left them, both in the choice 
of their deities and mode of worhipping them, to be guided by 
whatever principlés they might think proper to adopt. Those 
who were accustomed to regard this world in, the light of a 
commonwealth, divided into several districts, over each of which” 
a certain order of deities presided, could with an ill grace as- 
sume the liberty of forcing otlter ations to discard their own 
favorite. deities, and receive in their stead the same objects of 
adoration with themselves. It is certain’ thatthe Romans were 
extremely jealous of introducing any new divinities, or of ma- 
king the least change in the public religion; yet the citizens 
-were never denied the privilege of individually conforming to 
any foreign modg of worship, or of manifesting, by the most 
solemn acts of devotion, their veneration, for the. gods of other, » 
countries. 
The principal deities me aioe natie ; peste of heroes re- 
nowned in antiquity, emperors, kings, founders of cities,'and 
other illustrious persons, whose eminent exploits, and the ben- 
efits they had conferred on mankind, were treasured up and 
embalmed in the breasts of posterity, by whose gratitude they 
were crowned with diyine honors Anda raised to the rank of gods. 
But in no other, respects were the Heathen deities suy 
be distinguished beyond the human species, than b: the enjoy- 
ment of .power and an immortal existence. , But to the worship 
of divinities of this description, was joined in many countries 
that of some of the noblest and most excellent parts of the cre- 
ation; the luminaries of heaven in particular, the sun, the moon, 
and. stars, i in whom, as the effects: of their influence was al- 
wa ‘s perceptible, an intelligent n d was supposed to reside. — a 
They superstitious practices of so countries were carried to 


‘ ua 
an ae endless extreme: mountains, rivers, trees, the earth, oh 


the sea and the. winds, even the diseases of the body, the i 


tues and the vices 3s (or rather certain tutelary genii, to whom th oe 
guardianship and ‘gare of all these things was conceived to be- 
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ety 
long) wére made the object of adoration, and had divine honors 
regularly pale to them. Pa. 

Buildings of the most superb and iinignitie aie under the 
names of temples, fanes, &c., were raised and dedicated by the 
people of almost every country to their gods, with the expecta- _ 
tion that the divinities would condescend to make these sumptu- 
ous edifices the places of their own immediate residence. They 
were not all open to the public, for some of them were confin- 
ed to the exercises of private devotion; but those of either de- 
scription were internally ornamented with images of their dei- 
ties, and furnished with altars and the requisite apparatus for 
offering sacrifice. The statues were supposed to ‘be animated . 
by the deities whom they represented: for though the worship- 
pers-of gods, such as have now been described, must in a great 
reasure, have relinquished every dictate of reason, they were 
not willing to appear by any means so destitute of every princi- 
ple of common sense, as to pay their adoration to a mere idol of 

_ metal, or wood, orstone: they always maintained that their stat- 
ues, when properly consecrated, were filled with the presence of 
those divinities whose impress they bare.’ 

The religious homage paid to these deities, consisted chiefly 

in the frequent performance of various rites; such as the offer- 
ing up of victims and sacrifices, accompanied by prayers and 
other ceremonies. The sacrifices and offerings were different, 
according to the nature and attributes of the gods to whom 
.they were addressed. Brute animals were commonly devo- 
ted to this purpose; but in some nations of a more savage and 
ferocious character, the horrible practice of sacrificing hu- 
man victims prevailed. Andit has been remarked by the learned 
Bishop Warburton, that the attributes and qualities assigned to 
their gods, always corresponded with the nature and genius of 
the government of the country. If this was gentle, benign, 
compassionate and forgivingy goodness and mercy were consid- 
ered as most essential to the deity; but if severe, inexorable, 
captious or unequal, the very gods were supposed to be tyrants; 
and expiations, atonements, lustrations, and bloody sacrifices, 
then composed the system of religious worship. In the words 
of the Poet, — : 


“Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
a. Whose attributes were rage, revenge or lust; 
“a Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, yh 


And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe.” tz % 


Of the prayers of Pagan worshippers, whether we regard the 
matter or the mode of expression, it is impossible to speak favor- 
ably: they were not only destitute, in general, of every thing 
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allied to the spirit of piety, but were sometimes framed express-_ 
y for the purpose of obtaining the countenance of heaven to — 
the vilest undertakings. Indeed the greater part of their reli- — 
ious observances wereof an absurd and ridiculous kind, andin — 
many instances strongly tinciured with the most disgraceful bar- 
barism and obscenity. Their festivals aad other solemn days 
were polluted by a licentious indulgence in every species of li- 
bidinous excess; and on these cnsera they were not prohibit-. 


ed even from making their consecrated places, the supposed 
mansions of their gods, the scenes of vile and beastly gratifica- 
tion. . 
The care of the. temples, together with the superintendance 
and direction, of all religious ordinances, was committed to a 
_ Class of men bearing the titles of priests or flamens. It belonged 
to the province of these ministers to see that the ancient and 
customary honors were paid to the publicly acknowledged dei- 
ties, and thas due regard was manifested in every other res- 
pect for the religion of the state. These were their ordinary 
duties; but superstition ascribed to them functions of a far moral 
exalted nature. It considered them rather in the light of inti- 
mate and familiar friends of the gods, than in that of officiating 
ministers at their altar; and constantly attributed to them the 
highest degree of sanctity influence, and power. With the 
minds of the people thus prepossessed in their favor, it could 
‘not be very difficult for,an artful and. designing set of men, pos- 
sessed of a competent share of knowledge, to maintain a sys- 
. tem of spiritual dominion of the most absolute and tyrannical 
kind. es 
Besides the public worship of the Pagan deities, several] na- 
tions, such, for instance, as the Persians, the Greeks, the Egyp- 
tians, the Indians, and some others, had recourse to a dark and 
concealed species of worship, under the name of mysTERiEs. 
None were admitted to see or participate of these mysteries, 
but such as had approved themselves worthy of that distinction 
by their fidelity and persevereance in the practice of a long 
course of initiatory forms. The votaries were enjoined, on peril 
of instant death, to observe the most profound secrecy respect- 
ing evarahing that passed. According to th e learned Warbur- 
ton, eac h of the Heathen deities, besides the worship paid to 
him in public, had a secret worship, whic genes the mys- 
teries of the god. ‘Those, however, were not performed in every 
e be was publicly worshipped, but only where his 
ence was supposed to be. We learn from Herodo- 
tus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, that these mysteries were first in-_ 
vented in Egypt, from whence they spread into most countries 
of Europe and Asia. In Egypt they were celebrated to the 
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honor of the Isis and Osiris; in Asia to Mythras; in Samothr 
to the mother of the gods; in Boeotia to Bacchus; in the isl 
Cyprus oe in Crete to Jupiter; in Athens to Ceres and 
Proserpine; and in other places to other deities of an incredi- 
ble number. The most noted of these mysteries were the Or- 
phic, those in honor of Bacchus, the Elusinian, the Samothraci- 
an, the Cabiri, and the Mythraic. But the Eleusinian, myste- 
ries, which were statedly celebrated by the people of Athens, 
at Eleusis,a town of Attica, in honor of Ceres.and her daugh- 
ter Proserpine, in process of time supplanted all the rest; for 
according to the testimony of Zosimus, “ These wholly rites were 
then so extensive, as to take in the whole race of mankind.” «This 


_ sufficiently accounts for the fact, that ancient writers have spo- 


ken more of the Eleusinian mysteries than of any other. They ° 
all, nevertheless, proceeded from one fountain, censisted of si- 
milar rites, and are supposed to have had the same object in 
view. ae is 


**: are informed by the same learned prelate, Warburton, 


at the general object of these mysteries was, by means of cer- 
tain shows and representations, accompanied with hymns, to im- 
press the*senses and imaginations of the initiated with the be- 
lief of the doctrines of religion, according to the views of them 
which the inventors of the mysteries entertained., And in or- 
der that the mystic exhibitions might make the deeper impres- 
sions on the initiated, they were always performed in the dark- 
ness of night. The mysteries were divided into two classes, the 
lesser and the greater; the former were intended for the com- © 
mon people—the latter for those in higher stations, and of more 
cultivated understandings. But if the design of these myste- 
ries really was, as some have conjectured, to impress the mind 
of the initiated with just notions of God, of Providence, and of 
a future state, it is demonstrable that they must have been gross- 
ly perverted from their original intent. Bishop Warburton, 
who stiffly contends for this honor in their primary institutiun, 
is obliged to admit that the orgies of Bacchus, and the myste- 
ries of the mother of the gods, and of Venus, and of Cupid, be- 
ing celebrated in honor of deities who were supposed to inspire 
and to preside over the sensual appetites, it was natural for the 
initiated to believe that they honored these divinities when they 
committed the vicious actions of which they were the patrons. 
He further acknowledges, that the mysteries of these deities be- 
ing performed during nocturnal darkness, or in gloomy recesses, 
and under the seal of the greatest secrecy, the initiated indulged 
themselves, on these occasions, in all the abominations with 
which the object of their worship was supposed to be delighted. 
In fact, the enormities committed in celebrating the mysteries 
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; ceedingly corrupt, through the. folly. or 
those who presided at their celebration, and gave 
aity abomi vable impurities, by means of which the 

eathen were entirely: vitiated, the Elusini an 
d their original purity. ‘But at last they 
te of all human institutions, partook. 
and had a very pernicious influence. 


into disrepute; and, ‘together with all the other ee 
mnities, were at length. suppressed. © bee 
e time of the birth of Christ, the religion os Ree e 
‘speak more properly, the established superstition of the em- 
had been rece ved, 


en ki 


n world. Much of this system 
p on wed from he Greeks; and he! ce 
“the propricty of classing the religion of the two people underone 


_ head. eae paced Oneal a difference between the two, and 
ia ee 


: The framers of the Grecian 
Ni yeceteeetn “ig: have aemitied the existente of one supreme, in- 
_ telligent, great first cause, the author of every thing, visible and 
- invisible, and the. supreme governor of the, world; but they did 
not think it either necessary or proper to impart this idea to the 
“mulitude, whose gross conceptions they thought might be’ amus- 
yh nes by a variety of fabulous tales, and whose hopes and fears 
‘ would be more excited by a plurality han by the unity 
verruling | power. The divinities first 
. sequence of this opinion, were. the sun, and the: principal plan- 
nets, to which were soon added the ‘elements of fire, air, earth, 
and water. These fictitious deities were invested with the hu. 
rin and all the passions incident to homan nature were 
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works. unproduttive of any good either to 
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Be seal of : secrecy, were such asit was éven base to men-' . 
urton assures us, that while all the other 


5 “In proportion therefore asthe gospel 
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. attributed to them. — ‘The fabricated tales of tl reir ac 
| - vicious p 


comprebended ar vicious | 
and the petpe The Gi 
Jupiter a ae! head’ of the etal I asbeiatieatl 


~ tor of mankind, and governor of the universe; w ee 
losophers, who appear ini general to. have ae Atheists, by t nis: 
rsonage typified the higher region of the air; and by his wi 
Pr uno) the lower atmosphere: diffused between. the heavens an t 
the sea. And whilst the common people paid homage 1 to Cy: 
bele, as the mother of the gods, the more refined part of the n 
tion intended nothing more than the earth by that obj if 
worship. Fire was deified, and the great body of water had al- 
so its divine representative. Appolo was the sun, and the - 
was hissister, Artemis,or Diana. Thus by the fertile imagin- 
ation of the Greeks, their deities were gradually multiplied t a 
a remarkable excess; indeed the poet, Hesiod, swells the amount 
to THIRTY THOUSAND! According to their mythology, all parts 
of nature teemed with divine agents, and a system which it — 
nust be owned was in some respects elegantly fanciful, was. 
“characterized under other views, by tentang of the grossest a ab- 
surdity. ote 

Worship was originally offered to tiie deities in ne open 
air, in groves, or upon eminences; but the: Greeks, in the pro- 
gress of their superstition, were led to. believe that their deities 
would be better pleased with the erection of buildings peculiar- 
ly devoted to their service; and temples, at first simple and un- 
adorned, afterwards magnificent and sumptuous were the fruits 
of this opinion. Of the extent to which this point | was ulti- 
mately carried, we have indeed a striking instance in the case - 
of the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, the length of which, Pliny 
tells us, was 425 feet, andin breadth 220. It wassupported by 
107 pillars, each of them 60 feet high. This magnificent struc- | 
ture was erected at the expense of all Asia, and 250 years were 
spent in finishingit. . At first these temples were without images; 
but in*process of time wooden figures of their gods were exhibited 
for public reverence. Stone or marble was soon deemed pre- 
ferable for this use; metals of various kinds were also adopted; . 

_and the rudeness of oy picicationiage succeeded by Elegan 
workmanship. 

Sacrifices formed an essential part ie the superstitious wor- 
ship of the Greeks, as well as of the Romans. Grateful res- 
pect for the favors conferred on them by their i imaginary dei- 
ties,—the desire of averting their anger after the commission of 
any offence,—and an eagerness to secure their blessing on a 
projected enterprise; were the inducements to these oblations. 
Herbs were the earliest offerings, and it was usual to burn thenr » 
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water, and offered up a short prayer for them: 
te the: victim, fo. ean is freedom fron 1 de- 


Itar; hymns were sung; fue: Sato was killed 
recision; pieces of its flesh were offered and 
pend the pepacipal devotees carried off the 


‘i ' “hich Raat pented, on ares baal of. 
d pretty much with that of Greece as 


man eee formed the erica creed, ae 


ne xcelled, were Ca deeds as an eboctont nda ne- 
ry part of the maa Uieutaent Each tribe had one of these. 
ended prophets, who announced the will of the gods with 

to any. future enterprise, from an observance of the flight 
Is, from the feeding of poultry, the movement 

and other appearances. The high priest and his as- 
10t only regulated the pu blic worship, but acted as judg- 
ases which had any reference to religion, and exer- 
Fs _censorial and Paine Ea as over inferior 


ae one of s some ce ean In the first vee a preeco, 
crier, called the attention of the people to.the pious 
then. appeared the flute-players and harpers, performing 
in their best. ‘manner. The victims followed, wearing white 
__ As soon as the priest reached the 
pa hae to the god ‘imploring | pardon for his sins, and 
ig upon his country. Having commanded all impure 
ous persons to withdraw, he threw grain, meal, and’ 
sincense upon the heads of the animals, and poured wine 
* between the horns of each; and, having first scored them on 
‘the back, he gave : orders to his attendants to slay them. The 
' entrails were closely inspected, and from their particular ap- 
y Ree omens were deduced, or inferred, supposing the gods 


multiplicity of divine beings, gracious at 
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imposition, 


aptly expressed than it has been by Mr. Gibbon, in the follow- 
ing words. ‘The varicus modes of ,worship which prevailed in: 
the Roman world, were all considered by the people as equally 
true; by the philosopher as equally false; and by the magis- 


trate as equally useful. And thus toleration produced not only — 
Welt Bras 


mutual indulgence, but even religiousconeord.” 


‘In reviewing the various systems of Polytheism which pre 
vailed at that time, those which were cultivated by the Indians, 
the Persians, the Fgyptians, and the Celts, are entitled to distin- 


HO 


guished notice. Of these the Indians and Celis are chiefly re- , 
-markable for having selected for the object of their adorationa — 


a 


set of ancient heroes and leaders, whose memory, so far from. 


being rendered illustrious by their virtues, had descended to pos- 


terity disgraced and loaded with vice and infamy. - Both these » 


classes of men believed that the souls of men survived the dis-— 


solution of their bodies: the former conceiving that all of them, : 
“without distinction, entered at death into other bodies on this 
earth; while the latter on the contrary, considering immortality 
to be the reward which heaven bestows on valor alone, supposed — 


that the bodies of the brave, after being purified by fire, again: 
became the receptacles of their souls, and that the heroes thus. 
renewed were received into the council and society of the gods. 


Authority of the most despotic kind was committed to their — 
priests hy the people of either country, Their official duties 


were not restricted to the administration of the concerns of re- 


ligion, but extended to the enacting of laws, and the various.» 


* other departments of civil government.  * bit 


In describing the religion of the Egyptians, we must distin. 


guish between the general religion of the country, and the prac-: 
tice of particular provinces or district » The liberty which every 
city and province enjoyed of adopting what deitiesit preferred, 


and of worshipping them under any forms which the inhabi- — 


tants might think proper to institute, necessarily gave rise to a 


great variety of private systems. In the choice of their public — 


or national gods, no sort of delicacy was manifested; the great- 
er part of them being indiscriminately composed of mortals re- 


nowned in history for their yirtues, and others distinguished _ 
alone by the enormity of their crimes: such were Osiris, Sera- | 
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An the ‘extreme, and the 
i ree piddnliinatsa by: a despicable base- 
y. In fact, the religion of the Egyptians was 50. 
distinguished by absurd and “disgraceful. traits, that 
de the subject of derision even by those whose ¢ wn 
d practice were by no means conspicuous for wisdom. 
a ‘gptian priests had a sacred code peculiarly their own, 
inded on Le Ot very different from those which charac- 

he popular superstition, and which they studiously ¢ con- 
ng eye of the public, by wrapping it up in 


were only kni wn to themselves. 
>The Persians derived their religious avian from ‘breasts 
i nnn ng eapiae eed of pod ee). Mae that all ees a 


ind, iiliof et cite ltgenead ‘tthe jatier that of dave 
. ani matter, with all its grosser incidents. Between these 
two powerful agents they supposed a constant war to be carried 
- Those, however, who taught.upon this system, did not all 
itin the same way, or deduce the same conclusions from 
it: he n ce uniformity was destroyed, and various sects originated. ; 
‘The most intelligent part of the Persians maintained that there’ 
was one Supreme God, to whom they gave the name of Myrn- © 


ra, and that under hina were two inferior deities,the one called — 


Oromasdes, the author of all good; the other Ariman, the cause | 
of all evil. The common people, who equally:believed in the 
existence of a Supreme Being, under the title of Myrura, ap- 
pear to have confounded him with, the sun, which was the object - 
of their adoration; and it is probable that with the two inferi- 
or deities ae sjoined. others of vies eg, or E nothing is now © 


known. &.. 

None us shee various systems of relimion. appear to fave con- 
tributed in any degree towards a reformation of manners, or ex- 
citing a respect for virtue of any ki The gods and goddesses” 

who were held up as objects of adoration to the multitude, in- 
stead of presenting examples of excellence for their imitation, © 


stood forth to public view the avowed authors of the most fla- ° 


bo 


grant and enormous crimes. The priests took no sort of inter-— 
est in regulating the public morals, neither directing the peor” 


i Giaracters the. meanin and ower of which: ‘ 
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ecepts, nor inviting them by exhortation a1 
nit ‘of w lovely and of good rep 


Ives in the mo: 


sir ancestors, 


subject... ». 
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become in the highest degree vicious and depraved. © The lives 
of men of every class, from the highest to the lowest, were 
spent in the practice of the most abominable and flagitious vi- 
ces. Even crimes, the horrible turpitude of which was such, 
that decency forbids. the mention of them, were openly practised 
with the greatest impunity. ‘Should the reader doubt of this, 
he may be referred to Luctan among the Greek authors, and to. 
Juvenay and Perstusamong the Roman poets—or even to the | 
testimony of the apostle Paul, in the first chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans. In the writings of Lucian, for instance he wilt 
find the most unnatural affections and detestable praetices treat- 
ed of at large, and with the utmost familiarity, as things of or- 
dinary and daily occurrence. And when we turn our attention 
to those cruel and inhuman exhibitions which are well known‘to 
have yielded the highest gratification to both the Greeks and 
Romans, the two most polished nations of the world; the say- 
age conflicts of the gladiators in the circus; when we cast an 
eye on the dissoluteness of manners by which the walks of pri-' 
vate life were polluted; the horrible prostitution of boys,. to 
which the laws opposed no restraint; the liberty of divorce 
which belonged to the wife as well asthe husband; the shameful 
practice of exposing infants,and procuring abortions; the mul- 
tiplicity of stews and brothels, many of which were consecrated | 
to their deities;—when we reflect on these and various other 
excesses, to the most ample indulgence to which the laws oppos- 
ed no restraint, who can forbear putting the question, that, if, 


came e pure pou cas bot! mit exercise. his sheauahte ‘in, 
ruitless att empts to reconcile it, first of all with the principles is 
he atal philosophy, and afterwards to many of the do 
Grecian sects. tere 3s SR 
reek: Aaa on doctrines were also. much 
. may be divided into 
firs ; ose tenets struck at ie’ roe of all 
religio Freie of y abi who while they professed to sup- 
p tan recommend the cause of virtue,in reality nourished the 
sts of vice, giving color to almost every kind of criminali- 
| ty: the other was composed of such as acknowledged the exis- 
tence ‘of a Deity, whom it was the duty of men to worship and: 
obey, and. who inculcated an essential and eternal distinction bes 
been 800g and evil, virtue and vice, but who nevertheless sub 
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verted these just principles, by connecting with them variou¢. 
notions absurd or trifling intheirmature. 
_ The Oriental philosophy, as a peculiar system of doctrines 
concerning the divine nature, is said to have originated in Chal- 
dea or Persia; from whence it passed through Syria, Asia Minor, © 
and Egypt; and mixing with other systems, formed many dif-, 
ferent sects. There seems also to be sufficient ground for refer- 
ring the formation of the leading doctrines of this philosophy in- 
to a regular system to Zoroaster whose tame the followers of 
this doctrine prefixed to some of their spurious books, and whose 
‘system is fundamentally the same with that which was subse- . — 
quently adopted by the Asiatic and Egyptian philosophers. — 
- The mixture of Platonic notions which is found in the Asiatic 
‘philosophy, as well as.of Oriental doctrines among the later 
‘Platonists, may be easily accounted for, from the intercourse 
' which subsisted between the Alexandrian and Asiatic philoso- 
phers, after the schools of Alexandria were established. From 
that time, many Asiatics who were addicted to the study of phi- 
losophy, doubtless visited Alexandria, and became acquainted 
with the then popular doctrines of Plato; and by blending these 
with their own, formed.a heterogeneous mass of opinions, which 
in its turn mixed with the systems of the Alexandrian schools. 
This union of Oriental and Grecian philosophy was further pro- 
moted by the dispersion of the Philosophers of Alexandria, 
in the feign of Ptolemy Physcon: many of whom, to escape 
from tyranny, fled into Asia, and opened schools in various 
laces. 
: It is supposed to have been at the titne when the Platonic phi- 
losophers of Alexandria visited the Eastern schools, that‘certain 
rofessors of the Oriental philosophy, prior to the existence of 
the Christian heresies, borrowed from the Greeks the name of 
Gnostics, to express their pretensions to a more perfect knowl- 
edge of the Divine Nature than others possessed. The Pagan 
origin of this appellation is supposed to be plainly intimated by 
the apostle Paul in two passages of his writings; inone of which 
he cautions Timothy against “the opposition of false science,” 
1. Tim. vi. 20. and in the other warns the Collossians not to be 
imposed upon by a“vain and deceitful philosophy,” framed ac- 
cording to human tradition, and the principles of the worldand 
not according to the doctrine of Christi—Colloss. ii. 8. But 
whatever may be thought concerning the name, there is little 
toom left to doubt, that the tenets, at least, of the Gnostics ex- 
isted in the Eastern schools long before the rise of the Gnostic 
sects in the Christian church under Basilides, Valentine,and oth- 
ers; consequently must have been importéd or derived by the 
latter from the former. The Oriental doctrine of Fimanation’ 
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séems frequéntly alluded toin the New Testament, as hath been 
already observed, andi terms whieh cannot so properly be ap: 


' plied to any other dogmas of the Jewish sects. ae 
‘The Oriental philosophers, though divided into a great vari- 
_ ety of sects, seem to have been generally agreed in believing mat: 
~~ ter to be the cause of all evil, though they were much divided in 
opinion as to the particular mode or form under which it ought 


ing that there had existed frag eternity a divine nature, re 
plete with goodness, intelligen 
the most pure and subtle kind diffused throughout all space, of 

m it was impossible for the mind of man to form an ade- 
juate conception. Those who were conversant with the Greek 
anguage gave to this pre-eminent Being the name of Buruos in 
allusion to the vastness of his excellence, which they deemed 
it beyond the reach of human capacity to comprehend. The 
space which he inhabits they named Pleroma, but occasionally 
the term Jion or (Zon was applied to it. This divine nature; 


“ 


they imagined, having existed for ages in solitude and silence, 
at length, by the operation of his own omnipotent will} begat of 
himself two minds or intelligences of a most excellent and ex- 
alted kind, one of eithersex: By these, others of a similar na- 
ture were produced; and the faculty of propagating their kind 
being successively communicated to all, a class of divine beings 
was in time generated, respecting whom no difference of opin- 
ion seems to have existed, except in regard to their number; 
some conceiving it to be more and othersless. ‘The nearer any 
one of this celestial family stood in affinity to the one grand pa- 
rent of all, the closet wefe they supposed to resemble him in 
nature and perfection; the farther they were removed, the less 
were they accounted to partake of his goodness, wisdom, or any 
other attribute. Although every one of them had a beginning; 
ee they were all supposed to be immortal, and not liable to any 
change. 

De ond that vast expanse refulgent with everlasting light, 
which was considered as the immediate habitation of the Dei- 
ty, and of those natures which had been generated from him; 

these philosophers placed the seat of matter; where, according 
‘to them,ithad lain from all eternity, a rude, undigested, opaque 
mass, agitated by turbulent irregular motions of its own provok- 
ing; and nurturing, asin aseed bed, the rudiments of vice and 
every species of evils In this state it was found by a genius, or 
celestial spirit of the higher order, who had been either driven 
from the abode of Deity for some offence, or commissioned by 
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i reduced it into order, and gave 
it that arrangement and fashion which the universe now bears. 
Those who spake the Greek tongue were accustomed to refer to 
the Creator of the world by the nam -of Demiurevs. Matter 


received its inhab tants, both man and other animals, from the " 


same hand that had given to it disposition and symmetry. 


Its native darkne: s also illuminated by this creative spi- 
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rit witha ray of ce stia light, either secretly stolen, or im- 


“parted through the bounty of the Deity. He likewise commu- 
© 0 dd ig F ial ‘ j 2 , a ee 
nicated to the bodies he had formed, and which would other- 
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wise have remained destitute of reason and uninstructed, ex~ 


cept in what relates to mere animal life, particles of the divine 
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essence, or souls of a kindred nature to the Deity. When 
things were thus completed, Dremrureus, revolting against th 
great First Cause of all things, the all-wise and omnipotent God 
assumed to himself the exclusive government of this new state, 
which he apportioned out into provinces or districts; bestow- 
ing the administration and command over them on a number of 
genit or spirits of inferior degree, who had been his associates 
and assistants. 


Man, therefore, whilst he continued in this world, was sup- 
"posed to be compounded of two principles, acting in direct op- 


position to each other;—an earthly, corrupt, or vitiated body— 
and a soul partaking of the nature of the Deity, being derived 
from the region of purity and light. The soul, or ethereal part, 
being through ‘its connexion with the body, confined as it were 
within a prison of matter, was constantly exposed to the dan- 
ger of becoming involved in ignorance, and acquiring every 
sort of evil propensity, from the impulse and contagion of the 
vitiated mass by whichit was enveloped. But the Deity, touch- 
ed with compassion for the hapless state of those captive minds, 
was ever anxious that the means of escaping from this darkness 
and bondage, into liberty and light, should be extended to them; 
and had, accordingly, at various times, sent amongst them tea- 
chers, endowed with wisdom and filled with celestial light, who 
might communicate to them the principles of true religion, and 
thus instruct them in the Way by which deliverance was to be 


obtained from their wretched and forlorn state. Demivurets, © 


however, and his associates, unwilling to resign any part of that 
dominion, of whose sweets they were now become so sensible, 
or to relinquish the divine honors which they had usurped, set 
at work every engine to obstruct the Deity; and not only tor- 
mented and slew the messengers of heaven, but endeavored, 
by means of superstition and sensual attractions, to root out 
and extinguish every spark of celestial truth. The minds that 
listened to the calls of the Deity, and who having renounced 
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surped authoriti 4 ofMthits: world, Cuauet 
steadfast i in the worsh ip of the.great Fi arent, resisting tl the 
propensities of — orpore frame, a0 every incitement 


to illicit gratificatior *S 
» bodies, to be divectl#e borne away. pureiae al, and diccummmed 
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tions they are ced , had persisted in pa 
him who was merely the fabricator of the 


hin peice f tae 
ns eed 5 the |]. sa vicious impulses to which they “were 


osed from their alliance with matter, were dented hope 
xaltation after death, and could only expect to migrate in- 
v v bodies, suited to their base, sluggish, and degraded con- 
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Aas gods, and suffering themselves to be 


or ee be accomplished, God, it was supposed, would 
dissolve the fabric of this lower worlds and having once more 
confined matter, with all its contagious influence , Within its ori- 
ginal limits, would throughout all future ages' live ae ae 
mate glory, and reign surrounded by kindred spirits ashe did 


~ before the foundation of the world. i , 
at : 


From this concise review of the state of the Gentile world 
the time of Christ’s appearance on earth, the inferences to be ae: 
duced, are, it is presumed, sufficiently obvious. Mankind had 


from every'thing gross or material, to the imm ediate residence — 
of God himself; whilst those who, not nding the admoni- 
‘ing d ine honors to ‘ 
world, and his associ- 


en the grand work of setting free all th ese minds — 


been furnished with abundant experience of what reason and — 


“philosophy, in their highest state of cultivation, could do, in 
the way of directing the human mind to the attainment: of vir- 
tue and happiness; and what was the result?’ The very wisest 


among them were bewildered in fruitless speculation about the | 


nature of the curEeF Goon, and equally so about the way of at- 
taining it. ‘Some of them, indeed, admitted that it consisted 
in virtue; but thenif we inquire wherein they supposed virtue 
to. consist, we shall find their notions as discordant and undefin- 
ed as their ideas of happiness itself were vague and desultory. 
ARIstoTLE made the existence of happiness to depend upon the 
possession of an abundance of the good things of this world; 
and even laidit down as a principle, that “without the gifts of 
fortune, virtue is not sufficient for happiness, but that a wise 
man must be miserable in poverty and sickness.” DiocEnns, 
from whose pride and stoical austerity one might have expect- 
ed sentiments of a different nature, maintained thata poor old 
man was the most miserable thing in life. Even Plato, the great 
preceptor of Aristotle, taught his followers that happiness com- 
prehended the possession of wisdom, health, good fortune, hon- 
or, and riches; and maintained that the man who enjoyed ail 
these must be Ber feetly nappy.’ Znxo so ew held it 
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4 at ally led his disciples into such gross immorality, that according 
tg their manner of life, virtue and vol pt ned 
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_ asa principle, that all crimes were equal. 
er of the Ionian sect. being asked how t 
bear affliction with th s, answered, “By seeing his 
enemies in a worse condition.” Eprrcurushad no notion of jus- 
tice but as it was profitable and the consequence was, that the _ 
¥ morals of | i followers were proverbially scandalous; for though 
r taught that happiness consisted in virtue, he made 
 yirtue itself to consist in following nature, and thus he eventu- 


- Twauss, the found« 
thought a man might 


Sage 


od 
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uousness seer 
convertible terms with them: and evel an E 
_ title appropriate to every character in whi 
2 _alindulgence are found to meet. st 4 
_— Such was the hopeless and forlorn condition into which the 
human race hadsunk, andsuch the wretched aspect of the hea- 
then or Gentile world, at the time of the Messiah’s appearance 
upon earth. The Grea and Romans had civilized the world; 
_ philosophy had done its utmost; literature and arts, and the sci- 
_ ences in every department, had been cultivated to the highest. 
perfection; but what under all these advantages, was the real 
condition of our species in reference to man’s highest end and 
im the knowledge of the true God and the duties which he 


_ heart: and being past feeling, they had given themselves over 
unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness:— 
they w re without hope, and without God in the world.”—Eph. 
ii. 12. and ch. iv. 17, 18. | | 

The privileges which the Jews at this time enjoyed above all 
other nations, were many and distinguished; but in ennumera- 
ting them, the apustle Paul lays the principal stress upon their . 
being favored with a divine revelation, to guide them in mat- 
ters of the highest importance to their present and everlastin 
happiness:—they had the oracles of God in their hands; the wri- 
tings of Moses and the Prophets, those holy men of God who — 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. Yet with these 
incalculable advantages, the condition of the people in general 
was not much superior {o that of the Gentiles. ; 

The civil government of Judea, at the time of Christ’s birth, 
was vested in the hands of a Roman stipendiary, named Herod 
the Great;—a title to which he could have no pretensions, ex- 
cept from the magnitude of his vices. Nature, it is true, had 

not withheld from him A talents requisite for a no and brill. 
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of his vices, that he db 
he afflicted people. 
Instead of cherishi 


beast had rei jonea meen 
cruelty of this nefariou A a 
er had been represented in tape 

of the hatred which he had drawn upon hig 


‘its asperity he became a pro ore the devotee nm A : Me . 


, and at a vast expense rest eir Temple, which 
gh age had fallen i nto decay; but the effet 0 yf all this was 
destroyed by his "og to the mann aa Beit of i, 
those who worshipped a ay of gods; '* ma By 
ee countenanced in direct opposition to the J ewis 
hat the hypor crisy of ie tyrant’s age wer 
toadmit of a Mout 
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Fisdlesiiptadines: and Samaria, under the fitle ented a ch. A , 


tipas presided over Galilee and Peroea; whilst Batanea, “ thy He 
onitis, Auranitis, with some of the neighboring terri , ae 
assigned to Philip. The two latter, from their having hie 


part of the province of Judea allotted to each, were styl 
trarchs. Archelaus, who inherited all the vices of shis father, “a? 
» with but few of his better qualities, completely exhausted the es 
patience of the Jews; and by a series of the most injurious and 
oppressive acts, drove them, in the tenth year of his reign, to lay ii 
their complaints before the Emperor Augustus, who, after int , 
vestigating the merits of the case, deposed the Ethnarch, and 
nished him to Vienne in Gaul. : rr 
n the expulsion of Archelaus, the greater part of Palestine,’ 
or Judea, was reduced by the Roman government into the form 
of a province, and placed under the superintendence of a gov- 
ernor, who was subject to the control of the resident of Syria. 
It is probable that this arrangement at first met with the ready ' 
concurrence of the Jews, wh 08 the death of Herod, had pe- ap 
titioned ugustus that the disti n ment peniehhs no 
4 Pneey con inued fo them, bu tha att heir 
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ceived under his own immediate’ protection and treated as a 
is Feat of the Roman Empire. The chang e, however, instead of 
; producing an alleviation of misery to this inhappy people, 
* brought with it an intolerable increase of their calamities. For 
a ‘independent of the avarice and injustice of the governors, to 
____ which there were no bounds, it proved an intolerable grievance 
aa to them, who considered their nation to be God’s peculiar peo- 
f . ple, that they should be obliged to pay tribute to a Heathen, and 
-~ anenemy of the true God, like Caesar, and live in subjection 
a to those who worshipped false deities. ‘Add to which, that the 


extortion of the Publicans, who after the Rom n manner were 
__. intrusted with the collection of the revenue, and for whose con- — 
, ual and flagrant abuses of authority it was seldom p ossible to 
_, obtain any sort of redress, became a subject of infinite dissatis- 

~ faction and complaint. And,to crown the whole, the constant 
presence of their governors, surrounded as they were by a mul- 
titude of foreign attendants, of all descriptions, and protected 
by a Roman military guard, quartered ib their Eagles and va- 

- rious other ensigns of superstition, in the center of Jerusalem, 
the: wholly city, kept the sensibility of the Jews continually on — 


# 


~ 


the rack, and excited in their minds.a degree of indignation — 
‘bord on 


4 
— 4 
4 yi = eringon fury. They naturally considered their religion to 
_ be disgraced and insulted by these innovations—their holy pla- 
-. ces defiled—and in fact themselves, with all that they held sa- 
cred, polluted nd brought into contempt. ‘To these causes, are 
to be attributed the frequent tumults, factions, seditions, and — 
murders, by which it is we}l known that these unfortunate peo- 
ple accelerated their own destruction. 
_ If any vestige of liberty or happiness could have been pos- 
* sessed by a people thus circumstanced, it was effectually cut off 
by those who held the second place in the civil government 
under the Romans, and the sons of Herod, and who also had the 
sumpreme direction in every thing pertaining to religion, name- 
oY ly, the chief priests and the seventy elders, of whom the San- 
; hedrim or national council was composed. Josephus tells us, that 
the High Priests were the most abandoned 6f mortals, and that 
, they generally obtained their dignified stations either through 
. the influence of money, or court sycophancy; and that they 
shrank from no species of criminality that might contribute 8 
support them in the possession of an authority thus iniquitously 
urchased. Under a full conviction of the precarious tenure 
on which they held their situation, it became a leading object of 
their concern, to accumulate, either by fraud or force, such a 
quantity of wealth, asmight enable them to gain the rulers of 
the state over to their rest, and drive away all competitors, 
; Tie ae * 
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eas ‘retit Penent™ ; "Yih ay Ya 
othe Sanhedrim n, or national ofmel i Be Pr lie « 
pi ‘respecting some of the most a amen Ne 
points of religion, nothing like a general harmony | was to be | 
t Mound amongst its members: on the contrary, having adopted 
the principles of various sects, they allowed themselves to be i 


carried away by all the prejudice and a nimosity. of party; and 4 
were too often more intent on the indigenes of private pique, = i” 
than st dious 1s of adva cing t € cause of religion, or promoting wey * 
| the ublic welfare. A A similar depravity prevailedamong the or- 


_ dinary priests, and the e inferior ministers of religion. The com 
people, instigated by the shocking examples thus held ow a 
by those whom they were taught to consider as. their ee 
$, precipitated themselves into every species of vicious ex- * 
cess; and giving themselves up tos aes and rapine, appeared 
alike to defy the vengeance both of G and man. a 
There were, at that time, two prevailing systems of religion 
in Palestine, the Jewish and the Samaritan; and what contribu- 
_ ted not alittle to the calamities of the Hebrew nation, the ie i. 
lowers of each of these regarded those of the other persuasion — 
with the most virulent and implacable hatred, mut cea venting 
their rancorous animosity i in the direst curses and imprecations. 
The nature of the Jewish religion may be collected from the 
books of the Old’ Testament; but at the time of Christ’s appear- 
ance, it had lost much of its original beauty and excellence, 
and was corrupted by errors of the most flagrant kind, that had. 
crept in from various sources. ‘The public worship of God v 
indeed still continued in the temple of Jerusalem, with all, 
rites of the Mosaic institution; and their festivals never rf filed 


to draw together an immense concourse of people at the ica Ry 
seasons: nor did the Romans ever interfere to prevent those ob- 
servances. In domestic life also, the ordinances of the Law 4 
were in general punctually attended to; but it is manifest from ie! 


the evidence adduced by various learned men, that even in the 
service 0 of the Temple itself, numerous ceremonies and observan- 
CES, drawn from the religious worship of heathen nations, had 
been introduced and blended with those of divine institution ; 
nd that, in addition to superstitions like these of a public na- 
ture, many erroneous principles, probably brought from Baby- 
Jon and Chaldea, by the ancestors of the people at. their return 
om captivity, or adopted by the inconsiderate multitude, in con- 
formity to the example of their neighbors the Greeks the Sy- 
riars, and the Egyptians, were cherishe gee acted on in pri- 
vate. ' 
s respecting the Dei- 
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ty, the divine nature, the angels, the daemons, the souls of inetiy 
‘their duties, and similar subjects, appear to have been far less 
extravagant, and formedon more rational grounds, than those 
of any other nation or people. Indeed, it was scarcely possible 
that they should wholly lose sight of that truth, in the knowl- 
edge of which their fathers had been instructed through the 
_medium of revelation; especially as this instruction was ren- 
dered habitual to them,even at a tender age, by hearing, read- 
ing, and studying the writings of Moses and the prophets. In 
all their cities, towns and villages, ee throughout the 
Empire, wherever any considerable number of Jews resided, a 


sacred edifice, which they called a synagogue, was erected, in 
a ee r Ve es we 
_ whichit was customary for the people regularly to assemble, 


_ for the purpose of prayer and praise, and hearing the law pub- | 
licly read and expounded. In most of the larger towns, there 
were also schools established, in which young persons were ini- 
tiated in the first principles of religion, as well as instructed in 
the liberal arts. 

But though the Jews certainly entertained many sentiments 

-more rational and correct than their neighbors—sentiments’ 

which they had adopted from their own scriptures—yet they 
had gradully incorporated with them so large a mixture of what 
was fabulous and absurd, as nearly to deprive the truth of all 


_ its force and energy. Hence the many pointed rebukes which 


Jesus Christ gave to the Scribes and Pharisees, the prime lead- 
ers of religion in his day; telling them that they taught for doe- 
trines the commandments of men, and that they had made the 
divine law void through their traditions. Their notions cf the 
nature of God, aré suppdsed to have been closely allied to the 
Oriental philosophy on that subject, while to the prince of dark-’ 
ness, ahd his associates and agents, they attributed an influence 
over the worid and the human race so predominant as. scarce- 
ly to leave a superior degree of power evento the Deity him- 
self. Of various terrific conceits, founded upon this notion, one 
of the principal was, that all the evils ahd calamities which be- 
fel the human race, were to be considered as originating with 
this prince of darkness and his ministering spirits, who had 
their dwelling in the ait, and were scattered throughout every 
part of the universe. Their notions also, and manner of oe 
» soning respecting angels, or ministers of divine providence, were 
nearly allied to those maintained by the Babylonians or Chal- 
deans. 1 iy: ’ . 
But onno one point were the sentiments of the Jews of that 
day more estranged ee the doctrine that was taught by their 
prophets, than on that which regarded the character of their 
Messiah. The greatest part of the Jewish nation were looking 
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with eager desire for the appearance of. the deliver whom God it 
Had promised to their fe thers. But their hopes v were not directed 
to such an one as th criptures. described: they expected ‘not’ 
a spiritual deliverer, to rescue them from the bondage of sin and 
atan,and to bestow upon them the blessings of salvation, the 
forgiveness of sins, peace with God, the adoption of children 
into his family, and the hope of an “etern inheritence in the 

world to come; they looked fora ‘mighty w rlike leader, whose — 

talents and: prowess might recover for them ‘their’ civil libert ty. 

ad} eet of a temporal kingdom for their Messiah, 

ca Were SO rivetted under the dominion of this 

n general, their hearts were blinded “a i 
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abun dantly manifest from the New Testament seri pores? 
at the time of Christ’s appearance, the Jews were divided — 
into various sects widely differing in opinion from each other, 
not merely on. subjects of smaller moment, but also. on those 
points which enter into the very essence of religion. Of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, the two most distinguished of these 
sects, both in number and respectability, mention is made in the 
_ writings of the Evangelists and Apostles. Josephus, Philo, and 
others, speak of a third sect, under the title of the Essenes; and — 
it appears from more than one authority, that several others of 
less note were to be found among them. The evangelist. Mat- 
thew notices the Herodians; aclass of men who, it seems highly 
probable, had espoused the cause of the descendants of Herod 
the Great, and contended that they had been unjustly deprived 
of the greater part of Palestine by the Romans. Josephus 
makes mention also of another sect, bearing the title of Philoso- 
phers; composed of men of the most ferocious character, and 
founded by Judas, a Galilean—a strenuous and undaunted as- 
serter of the liberties of the Jewish nation, who maintained that 
the Hebrews, the favorite people of heaven, ought to render 
obedience to God alone, and consequently were continually 


stimulating one another to throw off the Roman yoke and art a 


their national independence. ‘ 


The Pharisees, the Sadducees, and’ the Essenes, the three 
ost powerful of the Jewish sects, were cordially united in sen- 
timent respecting all those fundamental points which constitu- 
ted the basis of the Jewish religion. All of them, for instance, 
 yejected with detestation the notion of a plurality of gods, and 


would acknowledge the existenee of but one Almighty Pow- 
er, whom they regarded as the Creator of the universe, and be- 
lieved to be endowed with the most absolute perfection and 


goodness. They were ely sera in the opinion, that God 
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- hadselected | ws from amongst all the other nations of 
the’ earth as_ ir people, and had bound them to himsel 


by an unchan 


id everlasting covenant. _ With the same 
unanimity, they \ 


ntained the divine mission of Moses; that 
he was the ambassador of heaven, and consequently that the 
law delivered at Mount Sinai, and promulgated by his ministry, 
was of divine original. It was also the general belief among, 


_ them, that in the books of the Old Testament were contained 


ample instructions respecting the way of salvation and eternal 
happiness; and that whatever principles or duties were inculca- 
ted aes writings, must be reverently received and implicitly 
obeyed. Butan almost irreconcileable difference of opinion, 
and the most vehement disputes, prevailed among them, respect- 
ing the original source or fountain from whence all religion was 


' to be deduced. Both the Sadducees and Essenes rejected with 


disdain the oral law, to which the Pharisees, however paid the 
greatest deference. And the interpretation of the written law, 
ielded still further ground for acrimonious contention. The 
isees maintained that the law as committed to writing by 
Moses, and likewise every other part of the ‘sacred volume, had 


a twofold sense or meaning; the one plain and obvious to every . 


reader, the other abstruse and mystical. The Sadducees, on 
the contrary, would admit of nothing beyond a simple inte Bie 
tation of the words, according to their strict literalsense. ‘The 
Essenes, or atleast the greater part of them, differing from both 
of these, considered the words of the law to possess no force or 
power whatever in themselves, but merely to exhibitthe shadows 
or images of celestial objects, of virtues, and of duties. So 
much dissension and discord respecting the rule of religion, and 
the sense in which the divine law ought to be understood, could 
not fail to produce a great. diversity in the forms of religious 
worship, and naturally tended to generate the most opposite and 
conflicting sentiments on subjects of a divine nature. 

‘The Puanisuss, in point of number, riches, authority, and in- 
fluence, took precedence of all the Jewishsects. And as they 
constantly manifested an extraordinary display of religion, in an 
apparent zeal for the cultivation of piety and brotherly love, 
and by an affectation of superior sanctity in their opinions, man- 
ners, and dress, the influence which they possessed over the 
minds of the people was unbounded; insomuch that they may 

“be almost said to have given whatever direction they pleased to 
public affairs. It is unquestionable, however, that the religion 
of the Pharisees was, forthe most* part; founded in consummate 
hypocrisy; and thatin reality, they were generally the slaves of 
every vicious appetite; proud, arrogant, and avaracious, consult- 


. ing only the gratification of their lusts, even at the moment of 


‘z 


their professing themselves to be 
Maker. These odious features: 
sees, drew upon them the most p 


and Saviour; with more severity indee 


rf, 


Sadducees, who although they had | 
genuine principles of religion, yet did no 


pose upon mankind 
ves with insatiable 


to that of the Pharisees, but composed entirely of igen dis- 


tinguished for their opulence and prosperity. He also 


dsees, according to him, were ever ready to relieve the wants of 


the indigent and afflicted. He further describes them as fond 
of passing their lives in one uninterrupted course of ease and 


_ pleasure; insomuch that it was with difficulty they coulda hep 


prevailed on to undertake the duties of the magistracy, or any 
other public function. Their leading tenet was, that all our 


hopes and fears terminate with the present life; the soul bein 
involved in one common fate with the body, and, like it, liable ~ 
to perish and be annihilated. Upon this principle, it was very 
natural for them to maintain, that obedience to the divine law 
would be rewarded by the Most High with length of days, and, 


~an abundance of the good things of this life, such as honors, dis- 


tinction and riches; whilst the violators of it would, in like man- 
ner find their punishment in the temporary sufferings and afflic-, 
tions of the present time. The Sadducees, therefore, always con- 
nected the favor of heaven with a state of worldly’ prosperity, 
and could notregard any as virtuous, or the friends of heaven, 
but the fortunate and happy: they had no bowels of compassion 
for the poor and the miserable; their desires and hopes center- 
edin a life of leisure, ease and voluptuous gratification—for 
such is precisely the character which Josephus gives us of them. 
The Essrnes, though not particularly mentioned by the. wri- 


ters of the New Testament, existed as a sect in the days of our 
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: 4 y use 
oken of b y Josephus, who divides: 
ne characterized by a life of celib- 

ction and education of the children 
thought, it proper to marry, not so . 
gratification, as for the purpose of 


propagating pecies. Hence they have heen distin- 
guished by some writers into the practical and the theoretical 


a similarity of manners and particular observances, like 
that of the Pharisees or the Sadducees, but it extended also to 
an intereommunity of goods. Their demeanor was sober and 
chaste; and their mode of life was, in every other respect, sub- 
jected to the strictest regulations, and submitted to the superin- 

¥ governors, whom they appointed over themselves. \ 
a ~ The whole of their time was devoted to labor, meditation and 
prayer; and they were most seduously. attentive to the calls of 
*. justice and humanity, and every moral duty. In common with 
the wrest of the Jews, they believed in the unity of God; but 
, _ from some of their institutes, it appears that they entertained a~ 
reverence for the sun; probably, considering that grand lun 
+ © nary asa deity of an inferior order, or perhaps regarding h 
.- as the visible image of the Supreme Being. They supposed the 
m4 souls of men to have fallen, by a disastrous fate, from the regions 
. f purity and light, into the bodies which they occupy; during 
eir continuance in which they considered them to be confined, 
sit were, within the walls of a loathsome dungeon. For this 
reason, therefore, they did not believe in the resurrection of the 
body; although it was their opinion that the soul would be re- 
warded or punished in a ‘future state, according to its deserts. 
They cultivated great abstinence, allowing themselves but little 
» bodily nourishment or gratification, from an apprehension that 
the immortal spirit might be thereby encumbered and weighed 
down. It was their endeavor, too, by constant meditation, to 
withdraw the mind as much as possible from the contagious in- 
fluence of the corrupt mass by which it was unhappily envel- 
oped. The ceremonies, or external forms, which were enjoined 
i in tht law of Moses to be observed in the worship of God, were 
totally disregarded by many of the Essenes; it being their opin- 
ion that the words of Moses were to be understood in a mysteri- 
ous and recondite sense, and not according to their literal mean- 
ing. Others of them, indeed, so farconformed as to offer sac- 
| ifices; but they did this at home; for they were wholly averse 
to the rites which it was necessary for those to observe who at: ; 
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tended the mrenipresaveabig. Up 0 
an in Bipeble. conjecture, that * 
the E ose out of an illjudge 
Pi oiene Jewish religion accord 
ndly imbibed from the iene! pat 
already treated. pt Fi 
’ As to ape doctrine o: Pihese sects of the ene as 

as that of the Pharisees and Sadducees, into which the Jewish 

people were divided, it cannot be considered as having in a any 
degree contributed towards promoting the interests of virtue 
genuine piety. The Pharisees, as was frequently objecte 

them by Christ, who knew théir, hearts, were destitute of 

love of God and theirneighbor, the essential principles ¢ ofr, ene ; 
eousness—they | were hypocritical in their acts of worship— 
proud and self-righteous—harsh and uncharitable in their judg- 
ment of others—while they made the divine law void. th 
their traditions. | ' 
ty or sanctity of ae but studied by all possible m nea ns.to at- 
- tract the eyes of the multitude towards them, by an osten tatious ae 
solemnity of carriage, and the most specious external parade of Mi 
ety and brotherly love. They were:continually straining and vaP 

} 

of 


el tir ing the most important precepts of the divine law; whilst. 
the same time, they enforced an unreserved obedience ‘toordi-- 
nances which were of mere human institution. The Saddu- ce 
cees regarded all those persons'as righteous, who strictly con- 8 
formed themselves to the ritual observances prescribed in the pA 
law of Moses, and that did no injury to any of the Jewish na- 
tion, from whom they had received none. Andas their princi- 
ples forbade men to look forward to a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and placed the whole happiness of man in the 
possession of riches and in sensual gratification, they naturally 
tended to generate and encourage an inordinate love of money, 
a brutal insensibility to the calls of compassion, and a variety o 
other vices equally pernicious and degrading to the human mind. 
The Essenes laboured under the influence of a depressing su- 
perstition,'so that, whilst they were scrupulously attentive to the 
demands of justice and equity in regard to others, they appear 
to have altogether overlooked the duties which men owe to 
themselves. Those of them who were distinguished by the , 
name of Therapeutae, or theoretical Essenes, were a. race of 
men who resigned themselves entirely to the dictates of the most ‘a 
egregious fanaticism and folly. They would engage in no sort of 
business or employment on their own account; nor would they be 
instrumental in forwarding the interest of ‘others. In short, they 
appear to have considered themselves as released from every 
bond by which human society is held together, and at liberty to ; 


ee 


cee etl 


cite any reasonable surp: 
ch we have thus enumer he great 
mass of the Jewish le were, at the period of the birth of 
most profound ignorance as to divine 


incontestably proved by the history of our Lord’s life,and 
n0rof his discourses and conversations which he conde- 
scended to address to them. Hence his comparison of the tea- 
chers among them to blind guides, who professed to instruct oth- 
ers in a way with which they were totally unacquainted them- 
selves; and the multitude to a flock of lost sheep, wandering - 
without.asheperd. Mat. xv. 14. John, ix. 39. Mat. x. 6. ch. 
xv. 24. 
In addition to what has been already said respecting the sour- 
ces of error and corruption among the Jews, we have still fur- 
ther to remark, that, at the time of Christ’s: appearance, num- 


- Tt * bers among them had imbibed the principles ofthe Oriental phi- 
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» __ sacred rites were performed in a Te 


losophy respecting the origin of the world, and were much ad- 
. dicted to the study of a mystical sort of learning to which they 

gave the name of Cabballa. 

_ The Samarirans are spoken of in the New Testament as a 

sect altogether distinct from the Jews; and as they were inhabi- 


ple erected,on Mount Ge- 
rizim; they were involved in the same calamities which befel 
e Jewish people, and were no less forward than the Jews in 
adding to their other afflictions, the numerous evils produced by 
factions and intestine tumults. They were not, however, divi- 
ded into so many religious sects; although the instances of Do- 
_ sitheus, Menander, and Simon Magus, pla 


‘ e tants of Palestine, they merit attention in this place. Their 


ainly prove that there 
set Ae . i - . 
er not wanting among them some who were carried away by . 
d 


the love of paradox anda fondness for novel speculations; 
that they debased the relies of their ancestors,’ by incorpora- 
ting with it many of: the principles of the Oriental philosophy. 
Much has been handed down tous by Jewish authors respecting the 
religious sentiments of the Samaritans,on which however we can- 
not place reliance, as it wasunquestionably dictated by a spirit of 
invidious malignity. It is certain however, that our Lord attri- 
, butes to the Samaritans a great degree of ignorance respecting 
God and divine things; it cannot therefore be doubted, that in 
their religious system the truth was much debased by supersti- 
tion and the fight in no small degree obscured by the mists of er- 
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xOre They achitouingte none “ he Old Tes- 
tament. ‘as sacred, ft) orp ene author ty, 1e books of | 
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they looked forward to him in the light of a ritual teacher 
and guide, who should instruct them in a more perfect and’. ac-— 
ceptable way of worshipping the Most High than that which 
they then followed. Whether they were carried away with the 
fond conceit of his being a warlike leader, a hero, an emperor, 
who should recover for the oppressed posterity of Abraham their 
- liberty and rights, and to the same extent that the Jews were, 
it would not be. easy todetermine. In this one thing, at east, 
they appear to have shown themselves superior to the Jews in 
_ general, that they did not attempt 1o gloss over or conceal the 
many imperfections of their religion, but frankly acknowledged 
its defects, and looked forward with hope to the period when the 
Messiah should reform what was amiss, and communicate to 
them a larger measure of spiritual instruction, of which they 
stood, so much in need. 
exceedingly great was the fecundity of the Jewish peo-» 
hat multitudes of them, from time, were constrained to 
ite from their native country; and atthe era of Christ’s 
birth, | he descendants of Abraham were to be met with in ev- 
ery part of the known world. In all the provinces of the Ro-. 
man Empire, in particular, they were to be found in great num- 
bérs, either serving in the army, or engaged in the pursuits of 
commerce, or practisi some lucrative art. Of the truth of 
this we have evidence inthe second chapter of the Acts of the -_ 
Apostles, where we learn that on the day of Pentecost, there 
‘ were assembled at Jerusalem, Jews, “out of every nation un- 
der heaven,” who had come up to attend the festival. Their dis- 
"persion over all the west, was the consequence of the subjuga- 
tion of Judea to Rome, and it was animportant link in the sit 


“of divine providence; for it placed them, as they expre 


4 Qa 
éswitnesses of the unity of Godinall the nations of the world,” 
and this at a.tinaamhen idolatry and vice overwhelmed all the 
rest of mankind. Those of them who thus ventured to estab- 
lish themselves without the confines of Palestine,were every where 
successful in obtaining that general sort of encouragement and 
protection from violence, which was to be derived from various re- 
gulations, and edicts of the emperors and magistrates in their fa- 
vor: but the peculiarities of their religion and manners caused 
them to be held in very general contempt, and not unfrequently: 
exposed them to much vexation and annoyance from the jealousy 
and indignation of a superstitious populace. Many of ed in’ 


at . 


ai 


d not be overlooked, that th 


; n successful in proselyting to their faith many of those a 

om they sojour ed, giving them to perceive the superio 

of the Mosaic religion to the Gentile superstition, and ere 

- highly instrumental in causing them to forsake the worship of 

. plurality of gods. eee Wie, has 
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»» THE FIRST CENTURY. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN. THIS’ CENTURY.—DOC- 
_ TRINE, GOVERNMENT, AND DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH.—OF 
- THE SECTS WHICH EXISTED IN THE FIRST CENTURY.—OF 

LEARNED MEN IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 4 ‘ 


. 


To those, who, in the writings of the inspired penman, have 
had an opportunity of contemplating the life, actions, death, and 


_ resurrection of the Redeemer of the world, all accounts of the 
circumstances attending his abode upon 2arth must appear su- 


-periluous and unnecessary. The pen of inspiration can alone 


do justice to a character which it could never enter into the 


human heart to conceive. By that, every circumstance which 
it was necessary we should be acquainted with, relative ‘to the 
Saviour of men, is distinctly revealed. He is there exhibited 
descending upon earth, taking on him the form of a man, by 
every action of his life affording the most pure and spotless 
example, and living and dying for the salvation of men, in lan- 
guage so simple, yet so forcible, as to defy imitation. Truth, 
not ornament was, the object pursued by the first writers of the 
life and doctrines of Christ; and every circumstance attending 
the narration attests their-veracity. Their works supersede the 


» necessity of any accounts of their Divine Master. The writer 

' of ecclesiastical history, therefore more properly commences 
his work by relating the circumstances posterior to the death 
of Christ than those which attended his life. 


Unaided by those external circumstances which give splen- 
dor and dignity to opinions hitherto unreceived or unknown, the 
establishment of Christianity can only be primarily ascribed to 
the intervention of an over-ruling Providence, and to the for- 
cible and satisfactory nature of that evidence which proves the 
authenticity of the Christian revelation. The pure doctrines of 


the Gospel were at first propagated by men who were indigent, 


illiterate, and selected from the lowest classes of mankind. As’ 
the constant companions of their divine master, they were, in- 
. 6 


essed eae. 70K i ‘the passions, ut 
nankind; and the simple majesty of reason and 
hed over all the opposition of prejudice a 
first. professors of Christianity, who were 
. ‘the opportunities of observing those astonishing p 
Toa r demonstrated the great and supernal nature of their 
«master must have seen with. peculiar delight, that in him: 
united and centred all those miraculous and apparently i irrecons” 
’ cilable circumstances, which were predicted by the prophets of 
. the Messiah, Witnesses of his profound knowledge of the hu- 
-man mind, of the a¢complishment of his promise to support — 
those who were called to suffer in the cause of truth. and of the 
fulfilment of his predictions of events utterly improbable, and 
z. Seaeta Rg beyond the reach of human conjecture: their reason mu 
have been convinced, and their faith confirmed. | These arg 
ments, together with the example of a life devoted by their ng 
' ter to the interests of religion and virtue; of his death, endur- 
ed in confirmation of the holy doctrines he had taught; of his” 
ascension to heaven in the presence of numbers, many of whom 
would neither have deceived others, nor were likely to be delu- 
ded themselves; were a few of the evidences in support of the 
Christian revelation, before which the septs of many Te-i 
tired with a blush. } 

The multitude which continually followed Jesus, and the 
proselytes in‘distant quarters, who were, probably converted by” 
the preaching of the seventy disciples commissioned 
teach the doctrines of Christ, afford us re to believe, 
; before the striking events of his resurrection and._ascension, v 


many had already embraced the. truths o a 
; Christianity received the most powerful accessions from the gift 
of the Holy Spirit; which at a very early period after the as- 
cension of Christ, was conferred upon the Aposties, and empow- 
\, ered them to. ‘fall the high commission of promulgating eter- 
nal peace and happiness to the whole human race. Their abili- 
ty to address their exhortations to every nation in its own, lan- 
guage; their performance of the most surprising miracles; their . 
power ae miraculous gifts upon others; their irreproacha- 


ble ee their benevolent actions, and the purity. of their 


-_— 
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ae tradition 


; reached; ;* but traditional records are 
‘e, and most commonly false. The joint testi- 
and “profane: writers informs us of little more 
e illustrious martyrs to the trath, than’ ‘that, after 
i dangers, difficulties, and distrawuess many of them 
eee ‘life by a painful‘ and ignominious death. 


Nero; and Peter is generally supposed to have 
ie the same place, and during the same reign. 
John was banished, in the persecution by Dom- 
o the Isle of Patmos, in /the year 94. On the cessation of 
‘persecution however, he returned to Ephesus, and visited the 
churches i in that province. Though he was too old to preach, 
yet he was a constant attendant on’ public worship; and ‘fre- 
tly exhorted the people with this parental exclamation 
ttle children love oné another.” He died and was inter- 


h Of the other EA soBtles and ‘Evangelists still jee, if possible, 
_ is with certainty known. James, the’ brother of. our Lord, who 


inued to exercise. his. ministry at Jerusalem after the ‘depar- 
“ On the death of Festus, a kind of interreg- 
num succeeded in the government of Judea, before the arrival 

of his successor Albinus; and the Jews who were full of re- 
_ sentment at the escape of Saint Paul, seized the opportunity to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of this ‘pious and excellent per- 


He was sentenced by the council to be stoned as a blas- 
; and afte ee for his enemies, being thrown 
part of the temple, he was at length released from hi 


I w from a fuller’spole. Josephus adds, that Al- 
inde on his arrival was so disg sted by this violent proceeding, 
that he wrote to ‘the high priest and eG ie punish him 


~ for it. 
kg Many stories. are related of some other 


ff the Apostles. 


BRS 


ie «There are few Christian nations in Europe which have not claimed the 
“honor of embracing Christianity i in the Apostolic age. Among the rest, Britain, 

at upon the authority of an obscure passage in Theodoret, has asserted her 
tensions to the glory of having been converted by St, Paui. ay ae 
. Gf 


to the Apostles, and 


postle of the Gentiles, was beheaded at Rome 


ws + for his eminent Virtue acquired: the’sur-name of the Just, aching" 
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mau) . 
coe Uae a) eae ee 
sided chiefly in Hieropolis, is said to have raised a. 
1S ‘sur-named~ 


aA, Bs 
Philip, who 
person from the 
Barsabus, is r 


rthia, and Andrew in~ 


\ tended to be known. . WE ak: hoon eMail 

— During the time in which Paul was confined at Rome he com- _ 
posed his Epistles to his brethren, and to the principal churches. 
The Gospel of Matthew was written for the use of his He- 
brew brethren to whom he had preached, whem was about | 
to depart from them, and is generally believed to have been 
composed in the Hebrew tongue, and afterwards translated 
into Greek. The Gospel of Mark (who was.the friend and — 

- companion of Paul) has been thought by some to be only an ep- 
itome of that of Matthew. Luke, who is said to have been a 
physician at Antioch, as well as Mark and John is suppos- 
ed to have been one of the seventy disciples, and who accompa- — 
nied Paul in his ministrations, composed the Gospel which bears » 
his name and the Acts of the Apostles. These three Gospels 

were succeeded by that of the Evangelist John, who approved 

of them; but perceiving that their accounts were posterior to” 
the imprisonment of John the Baptist, thought it expedient to . 
give to the church some records of the actions and doctrines of | 
his beloved master in the beginning of his ministry. Besides 

"this, John is allowed to have composed at least one epis'le, if. 
not more; but the two latter ones, and the book of the Revela- ° 
tions, have excited some controversy concerning their author. 
These works were quickly dispersed among the Christian 
believers, and were collected and read in their religious assem- 
blies for the confirmation and edification of the faithful. In- 
deed such a collection, stamped with: Apostolical authority, 
soon became necessary, in order to separate the inspired writ- 
ings from a number of fraudulent and absurd performances 
which were circulated as the productions of the Aposiles. mo: , 

Besides the assistance which was derived to Christianity from — j 
the actions, precepts, and zeal of its first teachers, the virtues. 
of the primitive Christians afforded a powerful support to the 
doctrines they professed, and formed a striking contrast to the 
depravity and corruption which almost universally prevailed.— 
Nor were the opposition and persecution they met with prejudi- 
cial to their cause. They only served to unite more firmly this 
small, but intrepid band, well convinced of the importance of 
those truths for which they-contended; and to attract the notice’ 
and compassion of all mankind towards a sect distinguished on- 
ly for its singularity and virtue. Their implacable enemies the 
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2WS, who saw their Seerieny kind 0 sup Ws Op ie 
profligate conduct, dir eats ale acked and censured, both by the’ 
tenets and r nanners of th ie t ‘achers of ty, assaulted _ 

h n every where w "@ nating fury. Gok and an- 

“a imosity, however, toware aristians, only rendered the ac- 


* 


said to. 


complishment ¢ of ‘tho : e te 
nounced against. them by Jesus Christ more apparent : and re- 
markable; and, by these means, rather accelerated than retard- 
ed the progress of Christianity. Many of the previous signs 
and portends y vhich had been foretold concerning the demolition. 
of the temple, had already taken place, and were such as might 


have instructed a Beeele Jess obstinate and perverse; that their 


- destruction was at | and, and might have rendered them cautious , 


of any action which could: provoke their enemies against them. 


; Great indeed were the oppressions which they experienced from. 
_ a corrupt government and provoked to fury by its rapacity and 


violence, in the year 66 they commenced hostilities against the - 


: Romans, and the flames of war raged throughout Asia to Egypt © 


and the East. Under the reign of Vespasian, Jerusalem was 
besieged for six months by Titus; during which time every ca- 


lJamit that can accompany that most afflictive of the divine vi- 


ns, war, was endured by the misesable inhabitants. The 
city and temple were at length taken by storm; the conqueror 
would have saved the body of the temple, but a soldier set fire 
to an eg building, and the whole was unfortunately con- 
sumed. Eleven hundred thousand of the Jewish, people are 
e Preridied in the siege and in the sack of the city; 


many by famine, and many in the flames and by the sword. 


, Ninety-seven thousand were exposed to sale as slaves; with 


which the market was at length so glutted, that no purchasers 
could be found. Besides theses multitudes were thrown to wild 
beasts, or sacrificed as gladiators, in the savage sports of the Ro- 
s-1 The Christians at Jerusalem escaped:the horrors of the. 
e by a timely retreat to Pella, a small town beyond Jordan. 

a emainder of this devoted nation, weakened by their los- 
ses, and dispi rited by their dreadful calamities, were not, at the 


close of this century, in a situation to oppose openly a sect.’ 


which they could not however but secretly regard with even 


‘additional rancor. 


Though the absurdities of Polytheism were openly derided 
and exposed by the first teachers of Christianity, yet it. does 
not appear that any public laws were enacted against it till the 
reign of Nero in the year 64, by which time it had acquired 
considerable. stability and extents As far. the greater number). 
of the first converts to Christianity were of the Jewish nation, 
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preserved from per- 
ir appearing to the 
rad seceded from 
me opinion trifling in, 
0 be understood. Nor. 
to have.cast off the 
“religion of the Synagogue, dic ws find it easy to infuse 
' into the breasts of the Roman magistrates that rancor and ma Pi? 
lice which they themselves experienced. But the steady and — 
uniform opposition made by the Christians to heathen supersti- 
“tion could not long pass unnoticed. Their open attacks upon — 
Paganism made them extremely obnoxious to the populace, by 
whom they were represented as a ge ot atheists, who, by 
‘attacking the religious constitution of the empire, merited the 
severest animadversion of the civil magistrate. The pure and 
sublime ideas which they conceived of the Supreme Being could 
-not be comprehended by the gross heathen, who required the 
Deity to be represented by some corporeal figure, or visible sym- 
bol, and adored with all the pomp of altars, sacrifices, and liba- 
tions. They supposed guilt which had been contracted by every 
Christian, in thus preferring his private sentiments to the na- | 
~ tional religion, was aggravated in a high degree by the “num- pet 
ber and union of the criminals; for the Romans were accustom- — 
ed to regard with jealousy and distrust any associations among — 
their subyects. They became, likewise, further cbnoxious by 
their cautious method of performing the oe of religion; 
which, though at first dictated by fear and necessity, was contin- * 
‘nued from choice, and it was concluded that they only conceal- 
ed what they would have blushed to disclose. Horrid tales of 
their abominations were circulated throughout thé empire; and 
the minds of the Pagans were, from all these circumstances, 
prepared to regard with pleasure or ied et every cruelty, 


when their br 


» which could be inflicted upon this despised sect. 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful ‘that Nero 
should select the Christians as a grateful sacrifice to the Roman 
people, and endeavor to transfer to this hated sect the guilt of 
which he was strongly suspected, that of having caused and en- 
joyed the fire which had nearly desolated the city. With this 
view, he inflicted upon them the most exquisite tortures attend- - 
ed with every circumstance of the most refined cruelty. Some 
were crucified; others impaled; some were thrown to wild 
beasts, and others wrapped in garments dipped in pitch and 
other combustibles, and burned as torches in the gardens of 
‘Nero and other parts of the city bynight, He was far, however, 
from obtaining the object of his hopes and expectations; and 


yi creasing; belt keira the close bf the cent 
re again involved in all the horrors of persecution. The 
of Domitian, however, soon delivered them from this ca- 
lamity; and his successor Nerva suffered the ‘Christian church _ 
3 to enjoy a season of fragility; a and Teschid ed the sane 
_ edicts of his predecessor. 
~The whole of the Christian religion is donaprebeddeds in two 


‘great points, of which the first regards what we are to believe, . 


and the other relates to the conduct and actions; or to express 
the matter more.briefly, the Gospel presents to us objects of 
_ faith, and rules of practice. The former are expressed by the 
ial Apostles by the term mystery or the truth; and the latter by that 
ae - of g dliness or piety. The rule aiid standard of both are those 
_ books which contain the revelation that God made of his will to 
persons chosen for that purpose, whether before*or after the birth 
of Christ: And these divine books are usually called the Old 
and New Ti estament, bul more properly Covenants. 
‘The ipal articles of faith regard the nature of “the ai 
sé, and the person of Jesus Christ.. For the origin- 
; of the Christian church, the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament are certainly the only competent authority; and every 
succeeding testimony acquires weight and: pupae es in 
proportion as it harmonizes with them. 
The Christians of the primitive, church believed with their 
ancestors the Jews, in the eternal unity of the Supreme God+ » 
head, from whom, and dependant on whom are all things that 
exist. They considered Christ Jesus as the i image of the invisi- 
ble God, as the first born of every creature, by whom are all 
things; by whose ministry the world and all that it contains was 
created, and by whort the redemption and ion of mankind 
was effected. 
The union Hoticcer the Father and the Son, tiey considered 
- as so strict and indissoluble, that in the language of divines, they 
- were described as con-substantial and i¢o-equal. ‘The Word, or 
the Son of God, was in the beginning with God, and the Word 
. was a Godt Tn him thee is, i in Christ Jesus) dwelt all the fulness 
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hough considered as the spirit, or active 
overning mind, ¥ 
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et regarded asa distinct 
laracters ly described as such in 
the celebrated mirac ecost. This unity and 
co-equality of the three persons. or characters of the God-head 
was afterwards expressed by the word Trinity, or Trinity in 
Unity. te ae 
The history of the divine mission of Christ Jesus, as related 
in the Gospels of his incarnation, death and resurrection, was 
of necessity regarded as.an-essential article of the faith of the 
church. . Th a . i 
‘The general resurrection of the whole human race, and the — 
distribution of eterna] rewards and punishments, according to 
the respective deserts of each individual, constituted another. 
most important article of belief; since upon this point rests the 
whole moral obligation of the Christian system. Bie 
Among the direct and positive instructions of Jesus Christ, 
we find none which describe in specific terms that form of gov- 
ernment which in future ages the church was to assume. Per- 


~ essence of t 
person’or cha 


haps there is no particular form or regimen which would be ap- 


tion. In the appointment of the Twelve Apostles, and i 
‘ordination of the Seventy disciples, we plainly discern a regu- 

} lar and delegated authority, a constitution and a connected 
a body. | mi 
_ The authority exercised by the Apostle 

- in what may be termed their council nference, or in their 
individual capacity, we find from various passages of the New 
Testament to have been considerable and extensive. It has 

been disputed whether or not the episcopal form was that which 

was first adopted in the church. It has been said that the office 

of bishop and presbyter was originally the same; and that the 

name of presbyter or elder was expressive of their age, or rath- 

er of their gravity, wisdom, and delegation. Their number 

was proportionate to the size of their respective congregations. 

When, by the addition of new converts, the number of churches 

and ministers necessarily increased, new reguiations became 

_ necessary: one, therefore, from amongst the presbyters, distin- 


, either collectively 
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gaa 


counc ne i to allot t nk rest, their ep es oflices, 


ypear to have been established from the very first among 
nin nisters of religion. — Itis Inageay ble to consider ae a 


i Betis g¢ with the eee of pheshyias or tea- 
"9 ae : different churches. From the Epistles of the. pri- 
~ mitive fathers, and particularly from those of Saint Ignatius, 
it appears incontestably that the church government by the 
5 three distinct orders of bishops, presbyters and deacons, was ful- 
care Heh establ ished i in the course of the first century: as each of these 
ay 01 ders is particularly addressed, and as that father does not 
RY! _mention the institution as a novelty, there is the utmost reason 
Oe to believe that this arrangement was niade bythe Apostles 
themselves. It must be remembered that Ignatius was the dis- 
boone of Saint J ohn, et suffered martyrdom a at Rome so early 
mas LOT. 
hy 3 7 = The scanty reventies “of fie ministers arose at first entively 
_ from t ; eir share of the oblations, or voluntary gifts, which were 
sd according to the generosity or ability of the congre- 


; pres 
“ is gat never the episcopal chair became vacant by death, 
a dent was chosen among the ‘presbyters, ‘reside 
over th nisterial functions. — 4 


each district; but the number of presbyters appears to have 

r _ been i indefinite, probably depending upon the number, the ne- 
" cessities, or other cireumstances of the society. Their employ- 
“ments within the ¢ 

\ pthe bishops, and. the consisted in the administration of the sa- 

+. >t; 

_ craments and the preservation of the discipline of the church. 


“his wisdom and aw was , ohiesere to. preside in their Ms 


e 


e was but one bishop in ple a: churehy oF rather in 


h were in genera] the same with those of: 


_ In many churches, however, preaching was the peculiar office of . 


the bishops. The presbyters were chosen by the united consent 
~ of their clerical brethren and the people at large: and ordained 

_ by the bishop, assisted by the presbyters. 
' An inferior order of ministers, called deacons was appointed 
_ from the first institution of the church, whose office it was to as- 
ty - sist i in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, to carry the ele- 
_ ments to the sick and absent, to receive the oblations of the 
"people, to rebuke those who behaved irreverantly during divine 


service, to relieve the distressed, and to watch over the conduct 
ie 


age 
Poy 


<o- 


‘the bishops and the presbyters, the deaco | 
The first Christian church established ¢ [ Jerusalem by apos- © 
tolical authority, became in its doctrine and practices a model 
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who were distinguished by the name of country bi 


from the voluntary offerings of. the people, which after provi- 
ding for the expenses of public worship, v 


nd the poor. 


for the greater part of those whice were founded in the first 


e divided between 


held a middle rank between the bishops and.presbyters. The | 
Christian ministers of every rank still derived their support - 


ce 


century. It may easily be conceived that these churches were — 
not superb edifices, purposely erected for the celebration of di- 


vine worship. Assembling.at first in small numbers, the places 
where the primitive Christians met for pious purposes, were 


doubtless sequestered retirements, or the houses of private indi- ~ 


viduals, which from various reasons, and by various means, 
would.in time become the property of the community, and be 
gradually extended and improved. Select portions of scripture 
were publicly read in these assemblies, which were succeeded 
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ief and serious exhortation re the peor The preach ae 
usua Yi delivered his sermons sitting, whi the people sto ids 
: ably, in the p tice of the syn- 
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Becoote. Pee whant oof the first aa) of t the week, the 
postles, for the public celebration of religious worship, the first — 
Christians are generally believed to have observed two anniver- 
sary festivals; the one in remembrance of the resurrection of 
Christ, and the other to commemorate the descent of the Holy 
Bre: Ghost. _ From the earliest period of Christianity it however ap- - 
i) “pears, that divine worship was celebrated in a different manner 
indifferent places. The external government of the ‘church 
ah ee to the different situations and opinions of the 
{ Shristian believers; and in those societies which were to- 
: ity. or principally composed of the Jewish converts, the Jewish 
; Sabbath, as well as the first day of the week, was kept, and 
nuch of the Jewish ritual allowed and observed.’ The first fif- 
of Jerusalem were all circumcised Jews, and the 
over which they see eh shee 2 the » Tavgot Moses _ 


ste ited by Christ, 
ee appears, per was admin- 
istered, by Ae first ee iitvchonsaienebés ie assembled for thé 
_ purposes of social worship; and so far from being confined ‘to 
i who wpa made the greatest progress in religious attain- 
i ticipated by the Apostle of Christ, and 
. the church. <The initiatory rite of ‘pap- 
fay was Sully performed, by. immersing the whole body in the 
~ baptismal font, and in the earlier periods of Christianity was 
permitted to all who acknowledged the truths of the Gospel, and 
promised conformity to its laws. The introduction of unworthy 
and disorderly persons into the church, from this easiness. of 
admission, naturally narrowed the terms of communion, and bap- 
tism was aftepbuarde confined to those who had been previously 
‘instructed in religious knowledge, and proved the sincerity of 
their professions by the regularity of their lives. | The proba- 
-tioners for admission into the society of ‘Christians took the 


"bumble: name of Catechumens while those who were alaaeey 
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‘consectated by baptism were distinguished by ort 
f Believers...) fede hile 
. The disciiine: Seti in’ the ai ies ‘chure 
aid even bordering on severity. Two kinds of exec 
tion were practise d at this early period. By the OE 
a) persons, heretics and apostates wer separated both from the 
civil and’ sacred communion of the church, for a period. of thirty 
days; to be renewed at the discretion of the elders, &c. The 
other was termed: anathema, or “the delivering of a convict to 
Satan,” which was a still more complete exclusion; and it ap- 
pears that it was thus termed, because the offender was in that 
case supposed to be delivered up defenceless to his’spiritual ene: 
my, unprotected by the prayers of the: church, or the benefit: of 
the holy sacrament. This last species of excommunication was » 
reserved for very flagrant and obstinate sinners, generally «. 
indeed inflicted upon those who were found incorrigible by or 
former means. . 
Were we to expect siiae so enerdnnatite a number of men, as” 
those who embraced Christianity i in the first century, would be. 
actuated exactly by the same opinions, we should form an ex-" 
pectation not warranted by our own experience, or the conduct 
of mankind in every age. The doctrines and precepts of Chris-_ 
tianity, so easily to be comprehended and understood, were in- 
deed, at a very early period, blended with the most: fantastical 
opinions. The pure stream of religious truth was polluted by 
error even during the lives of the Apostles. ‘gabe 
adherence os the Jewish converts to the eee ee 


oO ftheir 


ee the 
ans. x Mae par joie from ureb, 
and vecaedll those whom they had“ been long accustomed to 

consider as a people rejected by God, with a degreeof contempt 

and hatred, which naturally produced re iprocal dislike; each- 
indulged dispositions inimical to brotherly love, together with 
certain peculiar religious: epi ene resulting Re former woe) i 
tices and opinions. Re 

These Judaizing Christians were first Weer by the general 

appellation of Nazarenes; but adivision of them was afterwards 
distinguished, though it is uncertain at what time, by the name 
of Ebionites, which according to Origen and Kusebius is derived | 

from Edion, « poor or despicable man, from the mean opinion 

they entertained’ of Christ. Besides their adherence to the: 

Jewish law, Theodoret ascribes to them other opinions. They 
contended, it is said, most strenuously for the unity of the God-. 

head i in the person pF the Father and asserted that Jesus was a 
mere man, born after the common course of nature, of hnman- 

parents, Joseph and Mary, but that the Holy Ghost descended 


* 
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. vee, been lost. They Byewlad with the: 
ny sublime but obscure tenets, which they de- 
Jriental philosophy. The sages of the east had 
ed a heavenly messenger, endued with sufficient 
release them from their bondage to corrupt matter, 
eh to be the source cof all evil. The miracles of 


I y messenger, and ae: eed all he precepts bi 
rae in the manner most sarecnble to the absurd, apa 


ons rae ae an Chir ars of the creation ‘et the world 
by inferi t beings. ‘These opinions were so entirely dissonant ° 
to many parts both of the old and New ‘Testament, that. they 
"rejected much of these books, though they admitted the validity 
6 few parts. From the belief that whatever is corporeal is 


Ol 
in itself intrinsically evil, they denied that Christ was invested 
with are jody, or that he really suffered for the sake of man-. 
» Son of the Supreme God, they indeed consent- 
nim; but: regarded him as, inferior. in his, nature, 
; hat he mission en earth: was ay rescue 
pirits. whose em- 
was ‘raise the mind 
from. i conporel impurity to eA) ed uiion with the Supreme 
God. ti 
Far. removed from the patie ut trutht; it is not surprising él 
having no certain ru to guide their steps, they could separate 
and wander into the manifold intricacies of error, According- 
+ lys we find the Gnostic heretics were not only divided into many 
sects, ‘differing in their various rules of. religious faith, but, in 
matters which related to practice. Whilst the more ri igid sects 
‘ee oted the most innocent gratifications, that the body might 
-. not be so nourished as to degrade the soul; their more relaxed 
brethren considered the soul as entirely unaffected by the ac- 
tions of the body, asserted the innocence of complying with 
“every dictate of nature, and abandoned themselves without any 
* restraint to the impulse of the passions. Their persuasion that 
evil resided in matter, led them to reject the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body; and their belief in the pone of i : 


‘ de Gutsiahen ple irons ihe eauecll 
_ that the Creator of the world was the lawgiver of the Jev 


avert the influence of those malignant agents. if 
h 
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levolent.g genii, the ‘sources of every earthly. calla 
have recourse to the study of m gic. 


siderable sect of Gnostics distinguished themselves | ‘by the 
name of ee aN ae eas ppinione are E ace = 
known. : 


He anoweda 


Ba; being endued at first with the greates virtue, but asserted 


% 


that he derived his power from the supreme God, and that he. 
had by degress fallen from his native dignity and virtue.) That 4 


in order to destroy his corrupted empire, the supreme Being had. 
commissioned one of ‘his glorious Eons, whose name was Chrisi:" 


to descend upon earth, that he entered into the body of dees, 
which was crucified, a that the Christ had oe suffered, but 


ascended into heatent 


Cerinthus required his followers to retain at of the Nasir 


cal law, but.to regulate their lives by the example of Christ; 


and taught that after the resurrection of Christ he would reign 
upon earth, with his faithful disciples, a thousand years, which 
would be spent in the highest sensual indulgences. This 


mixture of Judaism and Oriental philosophy was calculated to 
suk many converts, and this sect soon became very numer- 


They admitted a part of Saint Matthew’s Gospel; but re- 
jected the rest, and held the epistle of St. Paul i in ee F 
rence. ; 
The Oriental philosophy, that baneful source ae Se dices 
was so deeply rooted in the minds of great numbers, as to afford 
a wide extent to the exertions of imposition ‘or fanaticism. 
Rither deceived themselves by a heated imagination, or desir- 
ous to impose upon others, several represented themselves as ce- 
lestial beings, sent down upon earth to purify corruption and 


destroy error. » Among the most considerable of these impostors 


were Simon Magus and his disciple Menander, whose pernicious 
tenets were. similar in many respects. Simon, who taught his 


doctrines about the year 35, asserted that he was the great power 


of God, that he descended ifrohi heaven to deliver man, that he 
had.assumed the human form, and that, though he had appar- 
ently suffered death in Judea, he had not in reality. He taught 
farther that all human actions are in themselves indifferent, 
and allowed his followers to indulge themselves in the great- 
est licentiousness. He ascribed to his mistress Helena the 
production of angels, and to these angels the creation of the’ 
world; and composed books for the, use of ‘his followers, 
hich he attributed to Christ and the Avostles. . Ecclesiasti- 


: 


ny presents us with anaccount of several 1 
which were blended with Christianity at a 
MB t these. differe: modifications of folly woul 
us we pisawig, as well as. evey unprofit I 


Tittle e assistance | erived by Chistian roe the} wealth 
first professors has already been observed; nor, 
the apostolical writings, where the com ositions fofe: 
writers in the first century so distinguished, either 
r or eloquence, as to force’ themselves eteh the a 
captivate the taste of mankind. The putity of its” 

d the virtues of its professors, were the | chettimentee : 
opening the. human, heart to conviction: and to the trath: of % 

a lation. » ae pe ee! UA CAE ROT Oo ag 
mong ihe writers. of: this century, the most distiaeuishad ce 

after the inspired penman, is due to Clemens, the friend — 
él w laborer of St. Paul, who describes him as having “his 
ritten in the book. of life. ” There are extant two epis-— 
° the Corinthians which are ascribed to him; but the latter 


ee 


cnowledge only. one. ‘Eusebius speaks of it in’ nha singu- 
He is mentioned by Irenzus as the third bishop of Rome. — 
‘The epistle which is accounted genuine is written in a truly | 
apostolic spirit, and with great simplicity of style. Several spu- 
rious compositions were falsely attributed to Clemens. Among ty 
rs, it as asserted that he assisted the twelve Apostles in 
what are. called the Apostolical Constitutions, and in — 
as. their amanuensis. The Constitutions however are, — 
oment of the acute and’ able Jortin, es in that of . 
ther lea: Het men, a despicable forgery. ou . 
ithe: episile ascribed to Barnabss. was - oa wiitten | 
ee unknown author, who assumed the name of that apos- 
tle. Of the writings of Papias, the disciple of the Evangél-, 
ist. John, and the first ‘propagator of the doctrine of a Millen- 
nium, nothing remains but the fragments of an historical per: 
formance. . hee 
The Pastor cf Heeas is generally allowed to be genuine, 
and it is also probable that it was the work of that Hermans who 
is. spoken of by St. Paul, though some have ascribed it toa cer- _ 
- tain Hermas, or Hermes. brother to Pius bishop of Rome, who. 
lived in the succeeding century. The work is entirely allegori- 
cal, consisting of visions and similitudes. Like all works of 
this nature, it is extremely unequal as a composition, and I con- 
fess but little satisfactory to my. judgment. It was however in. 
high. estimation in the early ages, and i is ppekety on as meet 
both by Irenzeus and Tertullian. Nii ee: 


Atty was Bt E eegie tbe ‘ond b 
10, as he is considered as one of the apos 
Ei cla sed in this: century, though in reality he di 


an 


om till 107. It-is to the disgrace of the other lera 
pright Trajan, that by his sentence this vener ble man 
"was condemned to be thrown to the wild beasts at Rom en- 
~ tence which he received without dismay and even with 
faction. He has lett behind. him: several. epistles to the 


~ ent churches. “It has been thought that the shorter epis s 


“bear stronger marks of authenticity than the larger 
a ere written in his journey from. Syria to the Roman c 
“with a spirit and force which never deserted him unde 

- solent treatment’ of the band appoinied to conduct. him, 
_ the prospect of those pmel saree ery Baia i i 
_istence., 


In our account of Tieton in this century it oath he eect * 
i omit noticing two; who however cannot strictly be classed: — 
with the Christian writers. The first was Philo, a Jew, who 


“applied the philosophy of Plato to the illustration of the SoH: 
iid ture, and wasin high repute with his countrymen. 
The other was of the same nation, and outwardly, at leas t, ‘of 


- the same religion, but still more illustrious asan author.» The. 


reader will anticipate the name of Josephus, whose history 
# of the Jews is so universally popular. Being taken prisoner 
by Vespasian, he was treated. with great kindness by” 


la iy 
~ peror, and seems to have returned. the favor by a profusion of 


flattery. . From slight but respectful allusions to Christianity; 
however, which appear in his works, Mr. Whitson and other 
- learned persons have conjectured that, he was in. reality. an 


* Ebionite Christian, but cautiously concealed his religion both 


from the jealousy of his own nation and that. of the Romans. 
» Foundations for securing a succession of advocates for the 


“truth, were very easily established. Public Schools were. 
erected: for instructing children in the. Christian. faith; and 


~ several’ seminaries, upon. still more: extensive plans, ‘were 


founded in several cities;*in which those who were advanced » 


in years, particularly those who were intended for the ministry 
were instructed both in divine and human erudition. One 


swas erected at Ephesus by Saint John; another by Polycarp, 


~» at Smyrna; and a third, which far surpassed the rest in repu- 
ee at Alexandria, is supposed to have been punied by 
at Mark. ce 


CHAPTER ILL 
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THE SECOND CENTURY: 


ie 4st 
GENERAL STATE’ OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY.—OF 
; ‘DOCTRINE, GOVERNMENT, RITES, AND CEREMONIES.—OF THE 
_ SECTS WHICH EXISTED, IN THE SECOND, CENTURY. — OF 
LEARNING and LEARNED MEN. ss 


Ui 
“The Christian religion, during the first century, had Deheited 

considerable stability and extent. In the second, its conquests 
became still further expanded. Far from being confined to the 

poor, the illiterate, or the wretched, who sought in the belief of 
immortality a refuge from the miseries of life, its truths were 
received and acknowledged by the rich, the accomplished, 

the learned. Paganism lamented the desertion of her temples, 
‘the neglect of her victims; and the increase of a power which 
her with unavoidable destruction. | 
e secondary causes for the success of Christianity, 
more persuasive, none indeed equally powerful 
larked virtues and distinguished purity of its early 
Relinquishing the delights and the: lendor of van- 


their indigent brethren: but these renunciations, unlike those 
of the heathen philosophers, were not sacrifices of sensuality at 
_ the shrine of pride; they proceeded from the purest motives, 
‘and were performed with the sublimest views. This propriety 
of conduct, so nesessary to the credit and support of a rising 
sect, was eqieated by their governors, witnesses of indisputable 
authority, since they regarded the doctrines of this new reli- 
gion with abhorrence, and its professors with contempt. The 
contrast between their resigned and devout manners, and the 
conduct of the other subjects of the Roman empire ‘during a 
season of peculiar calamity, is strongly marked by the discrimi- 
nating and unprejudiced pen of Marcus Aurelius. No pre- 
text except their confirmed abhorrence for the popular super- 
stition, was afforded them for the persecutions in which they 
were involved. They could assert with confidence, and the 
assertion was uncontroverted before the tribunal of their judge, 


ig 


# 


a he 


ce . 


n being engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they 
by a solemn ‘obligation to abstain from those 
disturb the public or private peace of society, 
eft, sedition, adultery, perjury, or fraud. To their free-. 
dom from ese vices they added a warm and active charity, 
not confined to the particular society to which they belonged, 
nor even to the whole Christian community, but extending to 
all, however different in religious opinions. 
' The validity of the Gospel revelation was, even before the 
end of the first century, submitted to the general consideration 
of mankind. Nearly the whole of the Scriptures was before 
that period translated into Latin, a language so well.and so ex- 
tensively known as to be understood even in the remotest parts 


* the Roman Empire. The reception of these sacred books at 


a period when from their recent dates the truth of every circum- 
stance might be without difficulty ascertained, is one among 
the numerous proofs of the truth of the Gospel. Nor were 
the errors of the first sectaries without a beneficial. influence 
upon the Christian church. The Gnostics, who denied any 
revelation antecedent to that by Christ Jesus, opened a door 
of communion to the pagan converts, who, with that pride in- 
herent in man, could not at once be made to conceive that they 
had haughtily rejected a revelation so long and so fully estab- 
lished. . 

The conduct of the Roman Emperors towards the Christians 
in the second century, though sometimes harsh and eruel, yet 
upon the whole was mild and tolerant. The decrees of Trajan 
respecting them were softened by the counsels and influence 
of the mild and beneficent Pliny. Their enemies were forbid- 
den to produce any anonymous accusations against them, and | 
they were left at liberty to retire from observation. The num- | 
ber of Gentile converts was generally augmented and the Chris- 
tian church was established in very remote parts of the Roman, 
empire. : 

It is to be lamented, but must not be concealed, that all the 
members of this communion were not worthy of the advantages 
they enjoyed. Greatly enlarged in its numbers, it is not indeed 
wonderful that some should have been admitted into the Chris- 
tian communion, whose virtue melted in the intense heat of per- 
secution, or whose piety had been the transient effect of a mo- 
mentary impression; nor could the defection of such of its vota- 
ries have materially injured the Christian cause. But the sim- 
ple and majestic fabric reared by Christ and his Apostles was 


_ in some degree undermined in its foundation, by the prevalence 


of an opinion which was disseminated in this century, that the 
whole duties of religion were not -equally incumbent upon all, 


ws 
ee ee ee, 


ce ae ee ee 
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‘but that'a sublimer degree of virtue was to b 
ined by those, who in solitude and contemplatio 
an intimate communion with the Supreme Being, whil 
_ attainments were sufficient for men who were engaged in the. 
active employments of life. ‘In consequence of this absurd 
opinion, the moral doctrines of Christianity were divided into | 
precepts and counsels, the former of which distinguishes those @ 
laws which are of universal obligation, and the latter those 
which relate to the conduct of Christians of superior merit and ae 
sanctity. These opinions were propagated with great reputa- | 
tion, towards the close of the second century, by Ammonius 
Saccus, who taught in the school of Alexandria. This person iy 
a professed follower of the Platonic philosophy,* maintained 
not merely with the primitive Eclectics, that truth and falsehood | 
were blended in the opinions of every sect, but that the great” 
principles of all truth, whether philosophical or es ¥ 
equally discoverable in all sects; and that the only difference 
between them consisted in a different mode of expression, and in 
some poe of little or no importance. By a proper interpreta- ; 
tion of these sentiments, he contended that all sects whether p 
philosophical or religious, might easily coalesce in the universal " 
philosophy which, however then perverted, was the great source 
of all the religious opinions that prevailed in the world; but that 
in order to this the fables of the priests were to be removed 
from paganism, and the comments and interpretations of the 


Dis sof Jesus from Christianity. He asserted that the e ; 
rors nism proceeded from the symbols and fictions under Fiag 
wh ording to the eastern manner, it had been inculca- 


_ ted by the ancients; that in time these were erroneously under- an 
‘stood in a literal sense, whence the invisible ae who were “4 
placed by the Deity in different parts of the universe, as his minis- 

_ ters were converted by the suggestions of superstition into gods, | 
and worshiped as such, though in fact deserving only an inferior P 
kind of homage. Jesus Christ he considered as an excellent | 
being, the friend of the Deity; but supposed that his design in de- 
scending upon earth was vot to abolish the worship of demons, 
to purify the ancient religion and restore the true philosophy; 
the great path of truth from which all had wandered, but that 4 
his Disciples had manifestedly corrupted the doctrines of their 
Divine Master. 

Ammonius adopted the doctrines of the Egyptians concern- 


*The Platonic philosophy took its rise, not from the doctrines of Plato, but s 
from the belief of its professors, that the sentiments of Plato respecting the 
Deity and the invisible world were much more sublime and rational than those 


of the other philosophers. 


% 
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| “some of ¢ opinions of that philosopher, and forcing his ex- 
reigns from their obvious and literal sense; and to complete — 

| is conciliatory scheme for the restoration of true philosophy 
and the union of its professors, he interpreted so artfully the 
‘doctrines of the other philosophical and religious sects that 
they appeared closely to resemble the Egyptian and Platonic 
systems. nls “ nae ; : , a 
_ The philosophical system was soon embraced by those among 

the Alexandrian Christians, who were desirous to unite the pro- 
ee of the Gospel with the dignity, the title, and the habit 


of philosophers. The school of Ammonius* extended itself 
from Egypt over the whole Roman empire, but its disciples 
were | divided into various sects; a certain consequence of 

- that fundamental law, which all who embraced it were obliged 

to keep perpetually in view, that truth was to be pursued with the 

utmost liberty, and to be,collected from the different systems in which 

it lay dispersed, Hence the Athenian Christians rejected the 
opininions entertained by the philosophers of Alexandria. But 

all who aspired. to rank withthe new Platonics agreed in their 

opinion of the existence of one God the source of all, the eigrnity of 

the world, the dependence of matter upon the Supreme Being, the 

nature of souls, the plurality of gods, and the method of interpre- 

* ting the popular superstition. ‘The rules prescribed by this sect 
were extremely austere; the people at large were indeed per- 

mitted to live comformably to the laws of their country, and the 

dictates of nature; but the wise were enjoined to extenuate by 
mortification the sluggish body which confined the activity of 


the immortal spirit, that in life they might enjoy communion _ 


with the Deity, and ascend after death, alone and unencumber- 
ed, to dwell in his presence for ever. 

This philosophy, which involved the truth of the Gospel in 
subtility and obscurity, and added to the doctrine of Christ the 
commandments of men, became in time extremely prejudicial 
to the Christian cause. It will be easily conceived that these 
opinions produced in time those voluntary seclusions from the 
world, which confined or destroyed the utility of a considerable 
portion of mankind. But its tendency, however injurious, was 
still less pernicious than an opinion derived from those phlosoph- 


aie. *The credit of this school was highly advanced by the profound and inyen- 
__ tive genius of Plotinus, who disseminated its doctrines, in Persia, at Rome, and 
é in Campania. 


to mitigate. 


4 
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ic sects, who affirmed that it was not only lawful 
to deceive, in order to advance the interests of re 

_ detestable sentiment, at first probably very cautiou 
te sand very sparingly used, opened wide the gates oi | 
, and in succeeding ages filled the whole system with absu' 

gends, pretended miracles, and that train of imposture which, 

_ while it disgraced human nature, was dignified with the perfidi- 


— ous title of pious fraud. . 
_ Notwithstanding that during the greatest part of this century 
the Christians were suffered to remain unmolested, the sword of 
_ persecution was sheathed but not thrown away; and it was fre- 
quently suspended by a single hair over their devoted heads. 
Their peculiar manners, habits, and the zeal with which they 


Se 


occasions of implacable hatred in their heathen brethren, who 


s r se Spy alt Date Pre - 
avoided the feasts and solemnities of the pagan worship, ce 


regarded them as unsocial and austere, considered their claims — 
to superiority as arrogant, and from not beholding any visible ob- 
ject of their worship, treated their pretensions to religion as 
improbable if not impious. If they withdrew from them the 
charge of “atheism, it was only to load them with the imputation 
of#human sacrifices} and incestuous festivals; to which practi- 
ces they could alone ascribe their meeting in solitary places, 
without any of these appendages to worship which they’ con- 


ceived necessary to render their piety ahaa The hu. 


mane interference of the benevajent Pliny was insufficient to 
put an entire stop to the persecutions against the Christians un 
der Trajan; and in the succeeding reign, Adrian was persuade 

t but not to abrogate, the penalties enacted against 


» theme®* .; 
- The calamities suffered by the Christians were not entirely 
owing to the instigation of their pagan adversaries.. Their 
Jewish opponents had the address to increase, if not to excite 

against them, the popularresentment. The seditious spirit of 
this people was exerted also’ with equal violence against the Ro- 


_ man government. They were engaged in several revolts, and 


repeatedly vanquished; but so little was their rebellious spirit 
subdued, that, in the reign of Adrian, they openly assembled in 
very considerable numbers under one who assuming the title of 
Barchochebas (son-of-a-star,) set himself up for their Messiah, 
and whom they acknowledged as their king. Their efforts for lib- 
erty were however vain. Depressed by all the miseries of war 
and famine, they were, after a rebellion of four years, defeated 


al 


+ The foundation of the atrocious charge of sacrificing children on certain i; 


festivals, has been very acutely investigated by some learned men in the last 
century, Some have supposed it to phage from the baptizing of infants, — 
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erial army. Incredible numbers perished. by the 
yere sold into captivity; their leader, who after his 
was denominated Barchosbeas (son-of-a-lie,) was public- 
ly put t th, and their ancient city raised to its foundations. 
The Emperor, highly incensed by the repeated seditions of this 
turbulent people, determined to inflict upon the remaining Jews 
a severe and continued punishment. For this purpose, after 
building a new city called Alia Capitolina upon the ruins of 
Jerusalem, he prohibited the Jews, under the severest penalties, 
from approaching its precincts. Many of them, however, still _ 
remained in Palestine, and it was not till after repeated revolts 
that they were reduced t ction. 

~ In the succeeding rei \ntonius Pius, the disciples of 
Christ were again involved in a partial persecution in conse- 
quence of an earthquake in Asia, which they were accused of 
having provoked by their neglect of the gods, and their impi- 
ous refusal to deprecate their wrath. This persecution was 


a however confined to some provinces; and an apology by Justin 
| Martyr for the Christian Religion, which is still extant, being 
7 put into the hands of this excellent monarch, he had the 
a good sense and justice to perceive their innocence and to 


| publish an imperial edict, prohibiting in future all severities to- 
; = wards them. ~ ; . 
4 Antoninus, it is well-known, was succeeded by the celebrat- 
ed Stoic Marcus Aurelius. “During the dawn of his reign the 
o Christians enjoyed the beneficial influence of philosophy; but 
eS it was soon clouded by his avowed. dislike, and numbers of both 
—_ sexes became the victims of a persecution which though conniv- 
ed at and even encouraged by the most philosophic and accom- 
plished of the Roman emperors, vied in cruelty with that of a — 

Nero. 

As the character of the virtuous Trajan is sullied by the mar- 
tyrdom of Ignatius, so the reign of, the philosophic Marcus is 
i> for ever disgraced by the sacrifice of the venerable Polycarp, 

bishop of Smyrna, the friend and companion of St. John. A 

—, few days previous to his death he is said to have dreamed that 
—_ his pillow was on fire. When urged by the Proconsul to re- 
nounce Christ, he replied—“Fourscore and six years have I 

served him, and he has never done me an injury—Can I blas- 

pheme my King and my Saviour?’ Several miracles are re- 

ported to have happened at his death. The flames, as if unwil- 

_ ling to injure his sacred person, are said to*have arched over his 

_ head; and it is added, that at length being dispatched with a 
oe sword, a dove flew out of the mound; and that from the pile 
~ proceeded a most flagrant smell. _ Itis obvious that the arch- 

“ing of the’ flames might be an accidental effect, which the 


a >» evar * 


; pre we must. also record that of the excellent and learned 


zt the persecuted sectaries were by these means more extensively 
_ known, it is highly probable that they largely contributed to dif- 
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enthusias ati veneration ofhis disciples might convert it 
acl e; and as to the story of the dove, &c. Eusebius | 
parently did not credit it, since: he hee omitted it in his 
of the'transaction.. vs ree 
_ Among many other victims iS persecution in thisiph iloso 


shocking scenes were acted. Among many nameless sufferers, 
history has preserved from oblivion Poihinus, the respectable 
bishop | of Lyons, who was then more than ninety years of age; 
pansies a deacon of gai Attalus, a native of Pergarisy 
m were cevoured by wild 

in iron chair made red 
ularly Biblias and Blandina, 
and their religion by ‘nei 


Justin. But it was at Lyons and Vienne in Gaul that the most { 


Snir females also, and ] 
reflected honor both upon thei if 
constancy and courage. hea 7 . 
The cause of paganism, however, gained not mucha these’ 
cruel executions. The pious lives, the resigned deaths of sev- 
eral of the professors of Christianity in the second century cri 
ed aloud, | the voice was heard. - They had embrace the : 
religion of Christianity in the prospect of sufferings and death, 4 
and they were supported under these sufferings agreeably to the ; 
promises of the Gospel. The apologies for their religion, which . 
were Addressed by several of the Christian writers to the Em- 
perors, were appeals to the reason as well as to the humanity of 
those for whom they were intended. Itisindeed probable that é 
some _ were never honored by the perusal of the mont “aha 
arch. as they asserted facts, of which all might easily be 
convinced; as the motives, the sufferings, and the conduct of 


fuse the truthof the Gospel. To these causes for the extension’ 
of religious knowledge, must be added the forcible argument of 
miracles, which there is much reason from the testimony of the 
writers of the second century, to believe still existed. It does 
not, indeed, appear at what period of time the miraculous pow- 
ers which had so er eatly assisted the propagation of Christiani- _ : 
ty were withdrawn, nor isi all necessary that the precise time 
should be ascertained.. Those who believe that God neither 
bestows less than is necessary, nor more than is sufficient, ‘will 

easily conceive, tha when by supernatural means, Christianity 
was widely diffused, and when, from various causes, mankind 
were disposed to receive the Gospel with less aversion, the _ 
powers which were no longer necessary, were no longer given.» 
Fraud, fanaticism, and credulit » have continued miracles al- 
most to the present lg” It appears probable, however, from 


nce or the (eitirocum of the ancient fathers, that mirac¢ 
is became gradually less frequent, and in a very early 


. 


ent ae ceased. The same suspicions which have fallen 


ter pretensions to a prophetic spirit. It is, however probable 
that the gifts of prophecy was conferred, though perhaps in 
smaller portions, during the second century, as il is mention- 
ed by Justin Martyr, inhis dialouge with Trypho. To these 
causes for the progress of religion must be added the la- 
bors of several missionaries, who, warmed with pious ‘zeal, 
journied into remote countries for the propagation of truth; 
among whom was the learned Pantéenus, who traveled as far 
as India. Big . 
Confining himself to those obvious rules of faith and prac- 
~ tice, which were appointed by Christ, and to the observance of 
those simple institutions adorned by the Apostles, the primitive 
believetMpursued his way with uiideviating steps: and although, 
as we have already seen, the loquacious and-controversial genius 
of the Heathen philosophy had in the second century made 
some progress even in the body of the Christian charch,'still the 
established creed remained ina great measure undepraved and 
uncorrupted. In the invaluable remains of Irenzus the bishop 
of Lyons we find a compendium of the Christian faith, as pro- 
-\ fessed in his time. “The ast says he, which is dispersed 
through the whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has re- 
ceived from the Apostles and their immediate disciples, the be- 
. lief in one God, the Father Almighty, the maker of the hea- 
ven, the ‘earth, and the sea, and afl that in them is; and in one 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, made flesh for our salvation, and 
in the Holy Ghost, who by the prophets revealed the dispensa- 
tion and the coming ofoyr beloved Lord Jesus Christ, his birth by 
a Virgin, his passion, his resurrection, his ascension into heaven 
in the flesh, and his advent from heaven in the glory of the 
Father to the gathering together ofall things, and the raising up 
of the flesh of all mankind; that in Christ Jesusour Lord, and 
God, and Saviour, and King, according to the good pleasure of 
the invisible Father, every knee should bow, of things in hea- 
ven, of things on earth, and of things under the earth, and’ 
that every tongue should confess to him; and in all things 
he will execute righteous judgment; both the evil spirits and’ 
the angels who sinned and became apostates, and the impious, 
the unjust, the breakers of the law and the blasphemers among 
men, he will sendinto everlasting fire; but to the just, and holy, 
oo" to those who keep his commandments, and remain in his 
~ “love, whether from the beginning, ee they have repent- 
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the later miracles have justly been applied to the la- . 
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i = he will give sie, and 
ne: he reader will easy perceive that this Hiv cr 
s the basis of that which is now termed the Ap 


nd which was probably cempaee and digeerd in. 
GAR: _ ing century. Pet OMe 
|, from the "writings o or Theta iencht! Theophilus, heteus i 
iané thers, we have abundant evidence that the dov- oe 
brim of the Trinity was strongly asserted by the church in this 


cent against the sectaries of every denomination. It is in- 

ix Kon age that the word Trinity . ppears to have been in- 

troduced. i fathers oT this cen itury in general are equally 
ren ‘oth gg) of faith, as specified ; 


ae he Sane uc 
~The moral principles: of the Christian ‘religion, however, in 
this century, appears to have suffered some invasion; sage text 
of the Scriptures was attempted in some instances to be accom: 
_ modated to the immoral practices of the heathens; and the 
doctrines of different duties being requisite to different orders 
of Christians, and thatit was lawfulto deceive in order to ad- 
vance the interests of religion, were propagated both in the 
"discourses and writings oe. of me early professors of Chris: 
Hanity. 

“It is probable that, in tie Begiinfnget the second satheys 7 
many of the immediate successors and disciples of the Apos- 
tles continued to practise those few and simple rules relative to 
the govern nment of the church, which they had appointed or « ap- 
proved. Those who devolved the care of their churches upon 

‘one of the elders, and traveled for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity into distant lands, would probably endeavor to direct 
the people to the selection of a person who, at the same time 
‘that he was eminently qualified {0 conduct the worship and con- 
‘cerns of the congregation, would be one whose piety and hu- 
mility might prevent him from makingany innovations upon the 
simplicity of the apostolic rules. Accordingly we find, at the 
commencementof this century, that few alterations hed been 
proposed or adopted by the church. The bishops and preshy- 
ters were still undistinguished by any superiority of station or 
difference of apparel; they were still ¢ chosen’ by the people, and 
subsisted upon a proportion of the voluntary offermgs which 
were paid by every be iiever according to the exigencies of the 
occasion, or the measure of his wealth and piety. The. bishop, 
assisted by the presbyters and deacons, to each of whom he dis- 
tributed their reapee ie ents, superintended and regu- 
lated the ecclesiasti¢al of the society. He was the 
stock was entrusted to his 


¢ 


* ay in the ales a) ee 


jastical revenue. A decent portion of i 
naintenance of the bishop and his: clergy, 

“Yy was allotted for the expenses of public worship, an wh 
"remainder was appropriated to the ats. pel pic thei digent, 
andthe oppressed...” sn : 
sg come Sasi ee coverned by itso own. nas and irect, 


ae r iadited ‘ tthe stated periods af spring atau Chad toe 
iiheratil ms at these meetings were assisted by the advice o 
few distinguished presbyters, and the utility of them was so ap- 
parent, that they were universally adopted by all the Christian 
as ehurches. The'decrees which were:enacted there were styled a 
z - €anonsyand regarded, and regulated every important controversy 
offaith and discipline. Aregular correspondence wasestablished 
e between the provincial councils, which mutually « communicated 
~~ and ‘approved their respective proceedings, and the church by 
a: - degrees assumed the form, and indeed aoq wines: the strength of 
P. oc federative republic. es 
It is not to be supposed, in this arrangement, even that he 
eople foresaw the alienation of their rights, or that the clergy 
looked forward to that power which in succeeding ages, was ob- 
tained by. the ecclesiastical order. ‘The perfect equality of 
rank which had subsisted amongst the bishops in these assem- 
blies, was diminished at ue by the ascendancy thata 
strong mind naturally obtains over one whichis weaker; and 
this inferiority was afterwards confirmed by the necessity which 
arose of exalting one to the office of perpetual president, for 
the preservation of order in the assembly. The time when 
this dignity was first conferred is not precisely ascertained, but 
itis probable not ‘till the middle or towards the close of the 
succeeding century. It was given to the bishop of the prin- 
cipal city in those provinces where the synods were held, 
» who was honored with the the peclaiee of metropolitan 
or primate. 
~The sacrament of the Lord’s supper, which was colobeeed 
whienever the primitive church mbled for the pur pose of 
2 ‘es sacred open was ae yato ihe meanest, but 
oe} ation. Its snecies were 


observance of it was 5 Cl 
ine. that it was sent from the _ 
embers. - Baptism was publi ca 
Rar he catechumens (or probationers i 
in the church on the great. festivals me 
ntide; and after a public’ declaration of their 
assurance from their.sponsors that it was 
-onformably to the Gospel, they received 
baptism. This write was performed by three 
he body was diveste 1 of clothes. In-ofder to’ 
in. the operation, t e baptismal fontrof ithe" 
arated from that of the men, and they were as 
eattended by the deaconesses of the. charche 
rsion was permitted to the sick; and ‘ir cases” 
juantity of water for immersion could not be 2; 
of the cross was made use of in this rite; * 
prayer’ was uttered on consecrating the. baptismal 
rmation immediately succeeded the performance of 
The earliest and most. express records testify that 
ptism was usual in the church. Parents were original- 
ly sponsors for their infant children, and one sponsor only was 
required. In the case of adults, the sex of the sponsor was 
the'same with that of thé person baptized; but, in infants no 
respect was paid to this circumstance. - 
n r easy to determine the period when prayers for. the 
un first to be offered up in the Christian church. The 
hor who mentions this. custom is Tertullian. It is high- 
bable*that this practice, which led to the doctrine’ of pur- 
ry, was. not instituted from any b belief of that state, but from 
« conviction that all men are sinners;.to implore the Almighty 
to deal with them in mercy, . not in justice to © distinguish 
between the perfections of men; and as a testimonial of 
their belief in the immortality of the soul, which, however, 
they conceived to exist in but an. imperfect state of happi- 
ness, or to have its consciousness suspended ie the (ios res- 
urrection. © ad ‘ : 
Iti is highly probable that Easter was instituted as a “festival 
from the earliest period in the Christian church; but the first’ 
observation of that season iswery uncertain. The: feast af Whit- 
suntide possibly took its rise in this century, as well ,as that of 
Christmas. During tie three or four first centuries, the nativi- 
ty of | Christ was celebrat e sixth 9377 vee is now calle 
ed the Epi phany, i in ¢o 
under this general nam tood Hoth the nativity angie rs ~~ 


oe 


differed in that respect from the fast before Eqster, which last- 
ed. the whole day: they were, however, intermitted during the 
season between Haster and: Whitsuntide. — ead een vi 
The union between the primitive Christians was so intimate, 
that it is probable few transactions of importance in their 
private concerns would take place, without mutual communi-- 
cation. Thus much however is certain, that all who intended 
to marry acquainted the church with their design before it was. 
completed. These marriages were preceded by the espousal, 
which took place acongiderable time before the marriage was 
solemnized, by various ceremonies, and the man presenting his 
future bride with a ring, a practice which was adopted from. 
the Romans. At the appointed time the marriage was sol- 
emnized by the priest; the right hands of the contracting 
parties were joined together; and the bride modestly veil- 
ed, after receiving the nuptial benediction, was crowned with 
flowers. iu ae ic ita 
- Keclesiastical censures, which are so necessary for the hon- 
or, the order, and even the preservation of a regular society, 
were publicly denounced against the offender who had relaps- 
ed into idolatry, or fallen into gross sin.. Whatever his excuses, 
he was deprived of every part in the oblations, avoided by the 
whole church, and excluded from the assemblies of the faithful, 
In vain he implored for re-admission into the society, till he was 
humbled by a public confession of his sins, and had given sol- 
emn assurances of his intentions to conform to the Christian 
laws, and undeniable proofs of the sincerity of his repentance. 
Some of the churches which affected great austerity utterly ex- 
cluded the atrocious sinner, the heretic, or the apostate, from 
the hopes of a re-admission into their communion. By degrees, 
however, this severity universally relaxed, and the gates of 
_ reconciliation were again open eturning penitent, who, 
‘by a severe and solemn form ne, had expiated his 
ts a . 


wren 
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ho exhibited. ascene Be, h might powerfully de-_ 
or from an imitation of his guilt. The priest 
ad committed any notorious offence was no more a 
the discipline of the church than the most obscure ‘sin- 
The arms of mercy might again be extended to him, but — 
tt lhe had first performed the lowest acts of humiliation and 
had complied with the appointed rules for all 
nts, prostrated himself in sackcloth at the door 
embly, humbly implored the pardon of his offences, 
2 a public. recantation of his. sin. Nor even then 
“was. restoredto the honors of which le had been depriv- 
ed. He was re-admitted indeed, as a member of the general 
a ‘society, but his claim to the honors of the ey existed! no 
mares: hes 

- Besides the Biheucuake of the first day ofthe: ede all Chris. 

ie agreed in celebrating the seventh in conformity to the Jew- 
‘ish converts. It was, however observed very differently from 
the Christian Sabbath. An observance of the festivals of Eas- 
ter and Whitsuntide ,was esteemed incumbent upon ali Chris- 
tians, though they differed materially in the respect they paid to 
the lesser rites: while some abstained from the flesh of beasts 
which had been strangled, and from blood, others ate with i impu- 
nity; while some solemnized the fomutt day of the week, in 
which Christ was betrayed, others observed the sixth, on which 
he suffered. Nor does it appear that those different irenlaton, 
occasioned any uneasiness or scandal in the church. 

He must be ignorant of the varying dispositions of mankind, 
who. can conceive that the different opinions which divided the 
professors of the Gospel, during the second century, into numer- 
ous sects, can possibly be ascribed to any defect in the doctrines 
of its divine teacher. Manis continually the dupe of prejudice 
and error; and the various prejudices of Judaism, oriental phi- 
osophy, and paganism, may reasonably be conceived to be al- 
most necessarily blended with the religion of many i ae first 
converts to Christianity. 

By far the greater part of the heretics of the secoud conor 
were Gnostics, and derived their errors from thé mixture of 
Christianity with the oriental philosophy. Their tenets are rep- 

resented as so many different modifications of that fantastical] 
system. The followers of Saturninus and Basilides, who may 
be considered as Heresiarchs, and as having reached almost the 
summit of absurdity spread themselves over Syria and Egypt, 
and propagated the doctrine of a good and evil principle, which 
was also inculcated by Bardesanes, a Syrian of considerable 
abilities. Basilides ass wo of the Eons which were 
where the parents of innumer: 


; at oalee of angels, the! inhabitants of three hi rahe 
‘five heavens, which were under the dominion of 
: governor named Abraxas. This word was u: 


~the amount of three hundred and sixty- -five. This ‘sectary 


ciples as a mystical term, because it contained num 


mitted the validity of the New ‘Testament, with such alterz tio 
ai fe ibicceea: necessary. The condition he required 
his followers was acontinual silence for five years; a very. 
er method, as is observed by Le Clerc, to ate an. exp ef 
of their folly.» | ™ 
_ The fanciful Cerden,a native also of thd: warm cataract of 
Syria, and Marcion, son to the bishop of Pontus, erected on the 
foundation of the Gnostics a structure of considerable extent. 
They taught their doctrines conjointly at Rome. To the two. 
Principles already admitted by the Gnastics, they added a third, 
whom they conceived to be the Creator of the world, and the: 
God of the Jews, and asserted that he wasin a state oe contin- — 
ual hostility with t the evil principle, but desirous of usurping the 
place of the. ‘Supreme Being. Mankind, they asserted, was) _ 
governed despotically by: the two former of these beings, but add- 
ed, that the Sup » had sent down his own Son for the deliv-— 
erance of all, who, by self-denial and austerity sought to obtain 
that happiness. ‘The followers of Cerdon and Marcion were 
distinguished by thename of the latter. They entirely reject-. 
ed the Old Testament, and the whole of the New, except part 
of the Gospel of St. Luke, and ten epistles of St. Paul, which 
were greatly interpolated. This sect was diffused, not only 
through Rome and Italy, eu extended itself over Palestine, Sy- 
ria, and Egypt. 
The austerities of the En - Brae , the aceipies of the learned 
Tatian, greatly exceeded ev n those of the Marcionites. They” 
held matter as the source of all evil, and therefore condemned 
ihe most innocent gratific ations. . They were indeed so abste-— 
mious as to give only water in the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper. The creation of the world was considered by them as 
the work ofa Deity ofan inferior nature to the Supreme Being, : 
and the body of Christ as ‘an appearance, nota reality. Car- 
pocrates, though likewise a convert to the tenets of Gnos- 
ticism, was distinguished by manners exactly’ the reverse of ‘the: 
followers of Tatian. He asserted that good and evil were the mere 
result of opinion; that faith and charity were alone essential to 
salvation; and that the passions beihg implanted in man by the 
Sgpteme Being, obedience to their dictates was the duty of all 
mankind. These opinions, so: well calculated to flatter the 
corrtiimemmmbensities of pinnae " ere extensively receiv- 
. lief of the resurrec~ » 
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Philosop Perhaps this heretic is the first 1 
simple humanity of Christ, who, he conte D d, 
i | frotn’ the rest of, mankind By his superior 

¥ A M, 
Kerker we ehkider ‘the greatness of 8: reputation, ‘the 
num! of its votaries, or the regularity of its system, / Val- 
lentiniar 


ervaded this century. Its founder, Valentine, incensed 
been refused the rank of bishop, rejected orthodoxy, 
a | taught his’ doctrines at Romie, whence they were diffused 
wboeeh Hurope, Africa, and Asia. Refining upon the estab- 
lished genealogies of the Kons, he arranged and named them 
cording to his own inventive imagination, and assigned to each 
- his proper situation and employment. A system which con- 
‘sisted only of'a certain arrangement of qualitie 

which composed the ' Deity, and the inferior b 


whom it was professed; and amongst the numerous disciples of 
~ Walentine there were few who contented themselves with the 
“fancies which were already prepared for th reception. 
~ Montanus, a native of Ardabon, in Mesia, affected to believe 
himself the Paraclete or Cointorter: and that he was’ sent to 
perfect the moral doctrines of Christ. He made a distinction 
between the Comforter promised by Christ to his apostles, and 
the Holy Spirit which was shed: upon them on the day of Pente- 
cost, and considered the former as a divine teacher, which char- 
. acter he himself assumed. He and his followers pretended to 
the gift of prophecy, and extraordi 
» distinguished by their extreme : ity. Not less averse to the 
arts which improve, than to the innocent enjoyments which em- 
bellish human life, Montanus anathematized all those sciences 


which have polished or entertained mankind. Not merely the | 


“male, but even the female disciples of this heretic’ pretended. to 


the gifts ofinspiration; amongst whom two ladies of distinguished _ 
quality resigned their husbands, and every delightful’ domestic ; 


~ connection, to preach in public according to the dictates of their 
prophetic spirit, which was generally exerted in denunciations 
of woe to the world, particularly to the Roman empire. The 
-most celebrated of his disciples was the ingenious and eon 
but austere and censorious, Tertullian, 

‘Numerous were the different sects which arose in this deters 5 
but many of them had no other foundation than some variation 
from the heresies already 
learned and ingenious 
Jesus’Christ; whilst 


serted the simple humanity of 
the contrary, contended thas 


dy, and many opinion which wren Christianity . 


heresy holds ‘the most distinguished rank amongst those. 


or attributes: 
‘s, admitted of 
“gotiddrable alterations according to the caprice of those by 


ary illumination, and’ were ° 


Theodotus, a tanner, but a 


. eines. 


Supreme Being had suffered with him. T 


Titus, the Jewish Christians retired to Pella, a small 


‘absence, the bi 
title belongin 


* mixture of Judaism and 


the union between God and Christ was so inti 
eas were, in consequence of this opinion, styléd ipas 
It has been observed that, on the’ destruction of Jerus 


Syria. In this situation, interdicted, along with th 
of the synagogue, from visiting the holy city, they le 
during sixty years in absence from all which their 
prejudices taught them the most fervently to revere. — 
at length by the prohibition, which for ever deprived them of 
the chance of revisiting the object of their dearest hopes, they 
evaded the law by electing for their bishop, Mark, a prelate of 
the Gentile race, and abjuring the Mosaical law. ‘Thus they 
obtained admission into the holy city, and the standard of ortho- 
doxy was again erected at Jerusalem. During their occasional 
ishop and church of Pella had still retained the 
to their former situation. A considerable part, 
however, of the Jewish Christians, still more ardently attached 
to the Mosaical rites than to Jerusalem, remained behind, and 
some of them are supposed to have retained the name of Naza- 
renes, and others that of Ebionites, as described in the preceding 
century. Abhored and publicly execerated by their brethren 


of the circumcision for their attachment to Christianity, and 


Mosaical law, they were peculiarly oppressed and unfortunate. 

Traces of this sect appeared so late as the fourth century; 
they were joined by the Elcesaites, an absurd sect, which graft- 
ed many opinions derived from the Oriental Philosphy on this 
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compositions, which, if n »t eminently correct, were rhetorical, 
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despiesd by the Christians for their prejudices in favour of the — 


and, if not peculiarly elegant, were learned, forcible, and manly. — 


Succeeding ages have beheld with veneration the spirit, integ- 
rity, ‘and inartificial eloquence of Justin Martyr. This emin- 
ent person was vorn at Nichem, in Palestine; and after wan- 


dering in pursuit of truth through every known philosophical 


system, he at length embraced Christianity, and, without laying 
aside his philusopher’s habit, taught the doctrines of the Gospel 
at Rome. His faith, as we have already seen, endured the se- 
Wate of persecution, and he received the crown of martyr- 


fthe venerable and excellent Polycarp we have also already 
spoken. There is an epistle of his fo the Philippians inserted 
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mains ; 


Y, trom, which we are justified i in believing, that 
i ion «was very extensive, though he is frequently ob-. 


Jewish. convert, and wrote a continuation: of the Acts 
ostles. 


k during this century, by Aquila, a Jes 
- Theodotian, and by Symmachus, a native lestine, from 
whom the Nazarenes were frequently called mmachians. 
gebiapsbiohen. of Corinth, wrote several epistles to the dif- 
2 ent Christian churches; but they are no longerextant. The 
fate attended the volumnious works: of Melito, bishop of 
Sardis. “Three books against paganism, w1 
te seventh bishop of Antioch, and which appear to have been 
in tended as an introduction toa larger work, were more fortu- 


rosely be, by 


nate. Apolinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, also wrote in defence’ 


of the Christian religion. Buta stillmore able defender was 
Athenagoras, an Athenian philosopher, whose Presbia (or mis- 
sion) i in favor of Christianity, addressed (G Marcus Antoninus, 
iss pe ant admired. et 
nies ; ~The most voluminous Chrisags? 
Ee who lived in the latter enc 

— ming « ‘of the third century. I 
~ and. possessed all the constitu 
the warm climate of Africa. 
had met with from: the ecclesiasti ~at Rome, and incited by his. 
own vehement and rigid disposition, he embraced the opinions — 

I fontanus, and attacked his adversaries with’ rather more 
nth of temper than strength of argument. He was howev- 


e second and the begin- 
2 Was by. birth a Carthagenian, 
tatural to the sons of 


er learned, acute and ingenious; but Ps sapien co and 


rather credalots. if ; 


‘Among the pagan writers of this Paniry were Plutarch, 
Ene ie Marcus Antoninus, and Lucian; the latter of whom, — 


if he did not favor Christianity, wasat least a sceptic with re- 


spect to the popular religion of his country. In this age, AD ‘ 


of the Pbiline verses were ee forged. "7 Winiag 


ae er of eee of ihe eredaies have ~ 
egesippus is placed by Eusebius in the time of Adrian. 


Pp 
1e Old Testament was translated ae the Slahrbvi sit, 3 


n by Theophilus” 


rat this period was Ter- , 


gusted. with some affronts he 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY. sRROL? 
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oe ) ‘not a little indebted ae theme wick succ 
-”° wsion of the ‘e Ron an el mperors. The events attending ee ir ves 
their dea d th e artifices of their successors, to Cheae Me. 
imperial ieee aturally engaged much of the public atten- 
ee and suspended the execution of those sanguinary edicts 
intended for the destruction of the Christians: Several among 
the masters of the Roman world were also entirely unconnected _ 
with their predecessors, unbiased by their prejudices, and a-— 
t verse to their pursuits, I gil: race of princes, many of whom 
were beac wig on abe 


candid, there could‘scarcely 
the abilities and virtue ev 
ons they did.not approve. ae 
sien of Severus proved so far fa- 
no aaiiones were made to the 
ast them. i For this lenity they 
iol yeulus, a. Christi un, W who, in avery 
dinary manner, sured the emperor of a dangerous dis- 
nN temper by the application n of oil. ‘¢ But this degree of peace, pre- 
rious as it was, and frequently interrupted by the partial ex- 
df severe laws, was termin ated by an edict which pro- 
every subject of the empire, under: severe penalties, from 
cing | the Jewish or Christian faith. This law. appears, up- 
one view, designed merely to impede, the further progress 
of Christianity; butitincited the magistracy to enforce the laws 
of form emperors, which were still existing against the Chris- 
during seven years | ‘they were’ exposed to a rigorous 
onin Palestine, Egypt, the rest of Africa,Italy, Gaul, 
her parts. * i: this 5 ek ce the father of Or- . 


_hissalvation. Pontamizna suffered. the most C1 
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renzus Bisligit ri) uyons, ered martyrdom. On 
Tertullian ee his Apology. 
ence of Pagan intolerance was most severely fae in 
nd particularly at Alexandria; and among many instan- 
suffering virtuein that city, Eusebius relates one which is | 
too extraordinary to be passed over in silence. 9 
Po tamizna, a woman not less distingushed for her chastity 
than yr her beauty, which was exqusite, was condemned to suf- 
er religion. To induce her to abjure her.faith she was 
thr ened with prostitution; but was. protected from the i in- 
sults of the mob by Basilides, a soldier to whose custody she was 
committed; and impressed with his kindness and humanity, she — 
promised that after her death she would make intercession for, 


* with her mother Marcella’ was burned to de 
being poured over their naked bodies. | After s n 
dier. asilides was apprehended for not taki th 
h was considered by the Christians as a 


iad 


ct of idolatry, 


and | bei ig questioned concerning the motives. of his conversion, | 
Save p) 


‘ he replied that Pontamiena had appeared to him in a dream, 
ad? a: assured him that her prayers for his salvation were 
crowned with success, and that he would soon he. called to enjoy — 
the reward of hisvirtue. The beauty and interest of this nar- 
rative are not destroyed, even if we believe the dream of Basili- 
des not to have been miraculous. 
A still more shocking scene wasacted in another part of Af- 


rica. Four young men and two women were apprehended as 


Christians, and condemned to die. One of the latter, Ubea Person 
petua, a young widow ofa good famil 1 f 
nd the other, Felicitas, was brought 


days before her execution. T wel pe usual, thrown to ihe” 
wild beasts;and the two fema les rticular, after being tossed 
milk was flow- 


by a wild cow and horribly m 


ing from their breasts, expired wi vith re vest resignation and Me : 
nna ar ay | 


the most heroic fortitude. Ht eee se 
The interval between the Heath of Severus and the ti ime when-* : 
Maximin assumed the imperial purple, was a season: pe liarly C 4 


favorable to the Christians. They publicly appeared at court, ” 
and composed a considerable part of the household and. fayor- 
ites of the amiable Alexander, being protected by Mammea bits zc? 
mothe ere The severities they endured from his successor Maxi- — 


, min, were probably to be ascribed more | to his displeasure at 


their attachment to the former emperor, and their having been os 


protected by him, than to their religious principles. From the sy 


_ still more favor than they had 


reigh of Maximin to that. of. Decius, the Christians enjoyed 
y x before experienced. Tgp 
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emperor Philip, stepping beyond the. bounds observe 

y exander, who. had paid divine honors to Christ, nd ha 
. his statue or picture along with those of Abraham and 6 ph 
‘us, i in his domestic chapel, was so strongly and 0 venly att 
to mam as to have given occasion to the belief t bat be b half 


able; vue thus much may Spee: be deduced frond them. 

- that the clemency of the emperor must have been extremely 
favorable to the reception of Christianity amongst his subjects, 
and that the doctrines of the Gospel would probably be embra- 
ced by many timid but honést minds, whom the dread of a per- 
secuting tyrant would have prevented from making an open pro- * 

their faith in Christ. Theaccession of Decius to the 
imperial thro ne fatally terminated this‘ state of security and. 
peace; and, ras short reign, the Christians were exposed 

A to greater calamities than any they had hitherto suffered. Con-— 
ere siderable numbers were publicly destroyed, several purchased 

. he safety by bribes secured it by flight; and many deserted 

ss from the faith, an willingly consented to burn incense on the 

~ altars of the gods. " the city of Alexandria, the great theatre 

of persecution , had ev ven anticipated the edicts of the emperor, 

had put to ‘death a number of innocent persons, among whom 

ere some women. The imperial edict for persecuting the 
Christians was published in the year 249; and shortly after — 

Fabianus bishop of Rome, witha number of his followers, was 


put todeath. ‘The venerable bishops of Jerusalem and Antioch . 
died in prison; the most cruel tortt 


ures were employed, and the. 
numbers that perished are. by al parties confessed to have ne: 
very considerable. — 


Gallus the successor of the inhuman De- 
cius, continued, during his transi nt reign of not quite two years, 
the: severities pract ised by hi is predecessor. 

In 253 Gallus was killed by his soldiers, and was succeeded for 
- ashort time by Aumilian, who was also soon massacred, and Va-* 
¥ lerian chosen in his room. The first years of Valerian were fa- 


all 


df - yorable to the Christians; but the: emperor was afterwards made - 
“=--— the dupe of Macrinus, a magician; and in the year 257 issued 
Es, severe edicts against the Christians, and numbers were sacrific~ 


ed in different modes—some were scourged to death, some burnt, 
and many perished by the sword. In 260 Valerian was taken 


‘pr er by the Persians, and from that period the tranquility of 
the ¢ OO ihe so interrupted eee the Tpingaden of 
the cen’ ury. 
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ishop ih Lyons, which he affirms. to have been the 
eed of the Christian church, was distinetly detaled. 
which Tertullian gives as the system of belief in his - 
time | rresponds in most respects with that of Irenawus; and it 
entury. 

7 We believe,” | says the father, “in one God, but under this 
disp ensation (which wecall Oikonomian,) that to the one God 
isa Son, his Word, who proceeded from him, by whomall 
s were made, and without whom nothing was made. He, 
y the Father to a virgin, and born of her, became man 
and God, the Son of man, and the Son of God, and was named 
Jesus Christ We believe that he suffered, was dead and bu- 
tj ate according to the seid ag and beir tel by the ie 


oe 


y it 


: sal the bts “Who sent, shanty ee oe 
Father, the Holy Ghost, the comforter, ‘the: 
faith of those who palieve in the Father, 


‘or The opinions of the Platonic Chastang 
were not to be understood according to’ their literal, but agree- 
ably to their allegorical sense, had at this time deeply pervaded 
the Christian world. The plainest precepts of the Gospel were 
supposed to contain some latent meaning, and ample scope was 
opened to the: most absurd and chimerical interpretations. W ith 
the opinions, the Christian teacher had adopted the habits and 
manners of the philosophic sch ‘hey assumed the dress of 
the pompous sophist, and | eli vered t he plain doctrines of the 

Gospel with strained and stu ied eloquence. The belief that 
solitude, contemplation, a: ere necessary to ele- 

vate the soul to a knowledge of divine yi h, was derived from 
this philosophy, and was ea mes incule: ted during this . cen- 
tury. One of the first instanc 28 W e find recorded of these 
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have been aaa at the, farthest about the beginning of | 


that a Scriptures . 


voluntary seclusions from the common affairs of life, is that of 


Paul, who retired from the Decian persecution to th dese 
yThenais: where he resided ninety years. His example 
however, a solitary proof of human folly; many others re 
to forests, to caverns, and to dens, where they practised | in soli- 
tude the most severe discipline, and made pretences, not only to 
extraordinary devotion, but to extr aordinary illuminatio n; and 
a voluntary seclusion from secular affairs was commonly incul- 
cated as the perfection of piety and virtue. | Anthony, aoe 
eventful, if not miraculous life, has been recorded by the 


of ‘Athanasius, retired at avery early age into. the Eeyouat ag 


. deserts; and the respect ee paid to his eee mn 


ts 0 of 


- vals, and intre 


for Fecvemeul ; fe 
Some new’ doctrines concerning the state “ob tie fone ‘afte 
death appear to have made a considerable progress, during this 


’ century. The undistinguished believer was consigned to puri-~ 


fication, and the expiation of his sins in a state alter this life, — 
and anterior to his participation of the joys of heaven; but the 
martyrs were supposed to be received to eternal glory immedi-. 
ately upon the dissolution of the body. ‘The annual commemo; 
ration of their sufferings and victory was solemnly and fervently. 
observed in the church. In compliance with the superstitions — 
of their pagan brethren, and withva view to recommend them- 
selves to their favor, the Christians’ appointed the celebration 
of these anniversaries on the days appropriated to Pagan festi- 
r iced into them whatever might captivate the 
fancy, and reco mmend. these rites to their heathen neighbors. — 
We have beheld the Christians during the two preceding © 
centuries, compelled to assembled in the houses, perhaps, of some 


_ of thé more opulent of their society, or in some secret and 
sequestered retreat. In the third century, their appearance 


became mor respectable, and they were either permitted to 
erect, or connived at in erecting, convenient edifices for religi- 
ous W rorship. Th is season of external prosperity was improved 
by the ministers of the church, for the exertion of new claims, 
and the assumption of powers, with which they had not been 
previously invested. At first these claims were modestly urged, 
and gradually allowed; but they laid a foundation for the en- 
eroachments which were afterwards made upon the rights of 
the whole Christian community, and for lofty pretensions to 
the right of supremacy and spiritual dominion. Those lands | 
which were purchased from the common stock for the benefit 
of the whole, were in time considered as the exclusive pro- 
perty of the clergy, whose rights were representéd as supe- 


_rior to the claims of earthly potentates, since they were 


derived from Heaven, and entailed upon the ministers of re- 
ligion as the succes of the holy Apostles, and of the Jewish 
priesthood. 

Several alterations in the form of church government appear © 
to have been introduced during the third century. Some de- 


_ gree of pomp was thought necessary to render so singular an 


institution respectable to the minds of a gross multitude, who 
are only capable of judging from external appearances. An 
attention to this circumstance was probably one amongst many 
cae for appointing new orders of ministers in the church; 


bat C g} hristian societies were not destitute of more cogent rea- 
sohs, “As thei 2ir numbers increased, their labors became pro- 
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greater; and | it was leceseary to “peat Moot 
more agreeable to good order, to assign to each his 


ived their appellations from the offices they fulfilled. 
opiate or Fossarii provided for the decent interment. of 
~ the dead. The Parabolani attended the sick, particularly in 
infect or pestilential diseases. The Acolythists were em- 
lighting the ‘candles of the church, and attending 
s during the celebration of the Lord’s Supper; and 
, Exorcists was assigned the office of praying over pos- 
persons at such times as no public i intercession was made 
em; and while - ‘they relieved the oe wants of the 
rable sufferer, whose chief- residence was in the church, 
to some useful or inno- 
pry a ‘employment. The "Notaries were ape 0 inte 
“every remarkable occurrence relating fo ithe ciety of which 
é a ey were members. The institution or ee: 1S ascribed 
to Fabian at Rome, under the Decian’ persecution, at which 
“time they were employed to collect the actio 
a of the martyrs. ‘These ministers piped ies 
~ Juments, 1 10t merely from the precarious bounty 
but from a certain proportion of the Te 
church. The principal of them (no longer ol blig 

‘upon an uncertain subsistence, which was augmented or 

nished according to the zeal or opulence of the corn 
~ had obtained, before the: close of this century, the possession 

of several considerable estates, which had been bequeathed or 
_ presented to the church. 

i The external dignity 0 2 he miter of religion was ac- 
‘companied by a still greate nge in its discipline. The 
rs ‘simple rules prescribed by’ the apostles for the preservation of 

R : ee os 
_ good order in the church, pra aed { into so many luxuriant 
_ shoots, that it was diffieu t to r ognize the parent stem. In 
. many societies, all persons aubaptized or excommunicated 
were considered as gut of the reach of Park Nor was the 
sacrament of baptism administered to any till the humble Ca- 
techumen had been publicly exorcised, had acknowledge him- 
self under the influence of a malignant spirit, and had sub- 
‘ mitted toa long preparation. He was then, in the presence 
of those already initiated, publicly admitted into the church: 
“This rite was performed in a mode extremely different from 
that which had been adopted in the two preceding centuries. . 
As the number of converts to Christianity increased, the older 
Christians, in order more effectually to judge of the relig sic US | 
knowledge of those whom they admitted to communion 
judiciously lengthened their season of probation, K Theis dur 
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ation of this time divert’ in different places, and ‘according to © » 
the circumstances of the probationers, who, in cases of extre ne 
© sickness, or the Beneral conversion of a whole ‘nation, were” 
immediately admitted to baptism. In general, however, a 
© sufficient time was allowed for instructing the ee fe 
| octrines of religion, who. were arranged in 
© classe: s, in proportion to the time they had passed in Gocuned 
or the progress they had made in religious attainments. The _ 
faiedidte candidates for baptism registered their own nan S 
with those of their sponsors in the public dypticks (cr registers) 
of the*church, after which they were examined respecting _ 
their qualifications. These regulations, which were eminently _ 
calculated to exclude unworthy members, were however ac- 
companied by some « ‘observances Highly fantastical and absu 
The Catechumen was 
baptism, in order to | 
of evil spirits, an ae that time was pened bral absti- _ 
nence, the, knowledge of the Lord’s prayer, and the Articles 
of Belief, for becoming a member of the church. In imita- 
tion of the Pagans, the Christians had thought proper. to intro- 
duce mysteries into the religion of Christ, and the a 
tion of baptism, confirmation, ordination, the ce ebra 
the Lord’s Supper, the Lord’s Prayer, and a number of other 
flices, were industriously concealed from the Catechumen. 
“he candidates for baptism were divided into classes; one class 
‘was permitted to hear the sermon, but not the prayers of the 
church; another was allowed to be auditors of the prayers 
offered ‘for themselv es; a third was admitted to hear the prayers 
for themselves, and the Energumens (or Demoniacs,) and then 
formally dismissed. ‘The Catechumen not only promised,. by 
. himself or by his sponsors, to renounce Satan and all his works, . 
but accompanied this renunciation by some action expressing 
his abhorrence to the Devil; sometimes by stretching out his 
hands, as if to compel his departure, and sometimes by an ex-_ 
sufflation, or spitting in order to intimate ghis abhorrence. | Th 
the performance of these rights, the face of the actor was di- ~ 
rected towards the west, which was considered as the abode of 
darkness and the emblem of the Devil; while the east was re- 
garded as the region of light, and the rising sun as a symbol ° 
of the a, of Righteousness. This renunciation was succeeded 
ue afore ng the face’ to the east, and making a vow to act in 
conf mity to the profession of Christianity, a public confes- 
z if faith. Each of these ceremonies was repeated three 
Seon immediately followed the reception of 
; _ This ceremony consisted in anointing them with holy — 
oi | and the imposition of hands; the former of which practices 
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_ Wa probably introduced about the beginning of this century; 
and to this unction was ascribed the effect of confirming the 
~ Soul in Il spiritual graces on the part of God, and the confir- 


¢ 


mation of the profession of a Christian on the part of man. 


“The invocation of the Spirit in this tite was conceived to add 


° wisdom and strength, to establish men in innocence, as the — 
new birth of baptismyimparted: innocence and forgiveness of | 
sin. White garments were distributed to. the Neophytes upon — 


‘their being baptised, which after being worn eight days were 
deposited in the church. ‘The believer, who by this rite’ be- 
ame incorporated into the society of Christians, was congra- 
_ tulated upon his admission with the kiss of peace, and was pre- 
sented with a mixture of milk and honey, or milk and wine. 
_ After a few other trifling ceremonies, he was permitted to par: 
_ take of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which began in 


“several of the more opulent societies to be administered with 


much external pomp... The excessive respect which was paid 
to. baptismal rites was still further augmented by the disputes 
‘which arose concerning it during this century, in which the 
necessity of re-baptizing heretics, who, after their defection, 
sought for re-admission into the Church, was strongly contend- 
ed for, and occasioned the convention of several councils, the 


decrees of which were issued according to the prevailing dis- 


position of the presiding members. 


A regular form of discipline began to take place during the — 


_ third century in every matter which fell within the cognizance 


‘of the Church. At this time the penitents appear to have been - 


divided into classes; the first of which were the [lentes or 
Mourners, who were stationed in the avenues. to the church, 
where, in a postrate posture, they supplicated for permission to 
» perform public penance. After obtaining this request, they 
receiyed the title of Audientes or Hearers, and had the privi- 
_ lege of entering the church, and of hearing the scriptures and 
the sermon. The third order were denominated Genvuflectentes 
or Kneelers, were allowed to unite in the prayers offered on 
their account, and stationed in the nave of the church, where 


they received the benediction of the bishop. The last order ® 


was that of the Consistentes or By-standers, who were allowed, 
along with their less guilty brethren, to approach the altar, to 


join in the common prayer, and be present at the oblations; but. 


they were excluded from a participation of the Lord’s Supper. 
During the season of penitence, the offenders were args 
to appear in sackcloth, or sacktloth and ashes; and in some 
churches, the men were obliged to shave their heads, and the 


women {o wear a veil, and either to cut off their hair, or wear 
it in a dishevelled manher, as a token of dejection and repent- 
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» . contrition which were’ distinguished in the penitent 


if 
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Pye to the practice of offering their devotions standing, which was 
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“ance. The time which was appointed for penitence was 
tracted or extended by the bishop, according to the marks 
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_ was called an indulgence. He was invested also with a 


_ to alter the nature of the penance. At the Bee an 


4 Ln ae ‘ pee tee Ney) 
. piliants, who, to secure their lives, had consented either to 


a tacit renunciation of their: aith, by purchasing tes 
_ from the magistrates of their adherence to paganism ar 


_ persecution, the doors of the church were crowde Ay 


ia! 
2 


and that not always in proportion to the guilt of the offend 


we 


7 


the gods of the empire, should be admitted to ciliatic 
_with the Church; but that such as had publicly burnt incense 
should remain in penance, and should: not be restored to coms 
~ munion, unless they were in danger of ‘death, and had com- 


mencéd penitents previous to their sickness. A sentence 


scarcely less rigid was pronounced against the ecclesiastic who 
had lapsed into idolatry; he was indeed admitted to hope that 
in time he might be received into communion with the Church, 
but he was for ever excluded from all clerical honors. It was, 
indeed, highly necessary to exhibit such a picture of severity in 


and the ardour of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, at length pre- ” 
. oe 


. 


monials from the magistrates, of having offered adoration to 


the Church, and of contrition in the offender, as might eflectu- 


ally deter his brethren from pursuing his footsteps. 


The Apostolical Lent we have already seen was observed — 
only a few days before Easter. In the course of the’ third. 


century, it extended at Rome to three weeks. It did not stop 

» here; before the middle of the succeeding age, it was prolonged 
to six weeks, and then ies be called Quadragesima, or 
forty days fast. About the time of the Council of Eliberis, 
Saturday was observed asa day for keeping the lesser fast in 
some of the western churches, and three days of abstinence 

_» were observed in the week. In time, however, the fast on 


ae Wednesday was wholly disregarded. On the « ys of humilia- 
ha tion it was customary to pray in a kneeling posture, contrary 


aturday "was observed with greater ae and that on- 


{! 


hose periods. when: any joyful event was commemo- 
n- y festival, observed. The increasing, passion for 
which during this century was so observable, must 

cd es paeesice, belief in the power of malig. 
ri were apposed to be continually inguin. 


cae. Seay diminished if abstinence and mor- oe 
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ac ) fhe 4s eed 
is opinion may easily. rie Angee into the Gnostic philoso- 
wW hieh insensibly became pobelygrgn vi ane doctrines of 


$ an accommodation. to. Paganism. It would be ex- 
uncandid to suppose, that in the adaptation of these 
w the extent to 


rit » those by. whom they were introduced saw 
ch they would afterwards proceed, or conc¢ 
ac sssions of power and wealth which would acer 

he rulers of, the Church. Matters apparently trifling in 
Mm ight with propriety be =n o the prejudices 
ultitude, and to the intention of mak ing Christianity 

le Ly ke the Jewish 
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are ee ieee to the taste of the Lea maenie multi, 

tude, while the insolent infidel haughtily insisted upon the 

_ inanity, of a religion which was not manifested by an pon 
symbol or decoration. In order to accommodate Christianity 

- to these prejudices, a number of rites were instituted; and 
while the dignified titles of the Jewish priesthood were, 
through ; a compliance with the prejudices of that ‘people, con- 

e fe d upon the Christian teachers, many ceremonies were 
introduced which coincided with the genius of Paganism. The 

eats of the Gospel were taught by sensible images, and many 

j of the ceremonies employed i in celebrating the heathen myste- 
ries were observed in the institutions of Christ, which soon, in 
their turn, obtained the name of mysteries, and served as a 
melancholy precedent for future innovations, and as a founda- 
tion for that structure of absurd gy and superstition which de- 
formed and disgraced the chureh. 

The catalogue of heresiarchs during the third century is, not 
so extensive as that in the age preceding; but the absurdity of 
the doctrines promulgated, and the numbers by whom they 
were received, are at least equally remarkable. In detailing 


. the history of men whose writings the ill- -judged piety of their _ 


own or succeeding ages has destroyed, and consequently ‘whose 


‘opinions and characters have only reached peer from, as eee of 
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Se the Pecpline: ar ‘he Church, can only be con- . 
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"suspicious il es ican mal 
‘ ‘ever hesetate;, and. we are. bound to we 
Bi {01 we pronounce entence. 
. many. absurd tenets were propagated, an 
“a partures. from. the true faith, we have t 
‘ie authority for believing: -but when we perceiv 
ie ae er from the Church, while they prof sed the 
_ lowers of the pure Gospel Christ, conceiving t 
ie warranted i in the most impious < and: profligate condu 
; not. but regard them as under a mental. derangement, : 
fore. ‘rather ‘objects of compassion than condemn 
we admit. that their tenets have been. 
i fa least exaggerated, | Agta af 
ey met he doctrines of self: “indulgence have. ere 
io , near errors { to few or none of the sectarie 
ae the third cen ury. Their: manners were. in. gener 
and their hopes of future happiness. greatly. dependant ug 
’ their rejection of present gratification. Every incitemen 
er pleasure was to be contemned; every allurement.of sense 1 
aes to be avoided and. abhorred. fOne of the most, 1 : 


ee genius, ands acco 
pe early age a presbyte 
Church; and rmpxtuae his philosophic pledogts 


sonceived would meet witn a ready nn ia pais from aie 
Persian Infidels and the Christians... His success at first was, 
» however, by no means adequate to his expectations. The 
Persian Christians, offended by his heretical opinions, excom- 
municated him from the Church; aud the Magi were incensed, 
_ at his attempt to reform the. doctrines of Zoroaster. But not-' 
withstanding this opposition, his: opinions were received by.con- ° 
siderable numbers in. Persia, Syria, G Greece, Africa, and Spain. 
They were indeed so artfully incorporated with the fantastical . 
opinions of several other sectaries, that they.found large: par- 
ties by whom they were “at once approved, and afterwards em- 


* _ braced. Manes adopted the mystical language of the Mag 
‘ guag Bl, 
» and taught the Gnostic doctrine of two principles; the former 
of which was a living, immaterial Light, existing. from all 
b. _eternity, and surrounded by hag of pure and immortal spirits, 
4 _ the emanations of his essence; the latter an evil power, called 
: Darkness, who had resided from eternity in a remote region of: 


nite space, accompanied by myriads of evil spirits, created 
0 t of matter, of which: his kingdom was composed. This 
met a rch contended that there was a time when these differ- 


4 ent pe be were unacquainted with each others existence; but 
So ey 
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yen of dee ridlbvole spirits ai sou; 
the destruction of virtue, the Supreme Being had produce 
4 superior emanations, the Son and the Holy Ghost, consub- _ a 
‘cide with the Father, but subordinate to him, the former of 4 
om resides in the sun and moon, the other j in the air; whe en, tae 
- they exert. their benign influences upon the bodies and souls 
0 ‘men; ‘but that God sent good angels and prophets - upon 
earth to instruct man, and at length his own Son, who took 
upon him the exterior, not the nature of man. That he in-— 
structed men in their true origin, the causes of their captivity, 
‘and the means of deliverance; showed them; by his mystical 
resurrection and ascension, that death destroys not’ the man, 


but _restores to punished souls the liberty of returning to’ ‘their | 


iy: 


wenly country. That after death the soul passed into other» y 
bodies, till they were either coe purified to pass to the ye 
Da _ moon, whence after a certain lustration they were conveyed for - 
farther purificatiqn to the sun; or else they were delivered to 
the demons of the air, by whom they were severely chastised, 
and then were sent to animate’ ‘other bodies. That vhe 
the parts of celestial substance, shall be disengaged fron 
ter, a devouring fire shall burst forth; the earth shall he 
‘into utter. sien where the devils shall dwell for ever, 
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were strictly prohibited frets! marr 
1 eats toate delights. eve 
vy pe body was required: 
ables, after y. 
=e . He * tothe? chi idenasaieed to a cruel 
Be ie ty "death, by the command of the Persian king. 
The: sects which were founded by Noet 
during | this century, have been frequently consid 
alike in their tenets, and the followers of each hav be 
tinguished ‘by the name of | Patripassians: but the t 
- differed in several importaut articles. “Noetus asser 
‘Father had united some) with the man 1 Christ, 


i * Wo rd ae ifs Holy. Spirit were only Sisabalions 6 i ih 
and ui os ee _was minted to the ae of God 


“Ant cache ; appears: ‘to Haves peear pace ree dousiders 
ia numbers than the opinions of many of the other sectaries; yet 
the distinguished rank of this heresiarch, and: the | vigorous 
“opposition which he made to the decrees of those Councils by 
_which he was deposed. attracted general attention. He as- 
‘serted the simple humanity of Christ; but maintained that the 
wisdom or Spirit of the Father had descendtd upon Hii dwelt 
within him, and empowered him to work miracles and instruct 
mankind. ‘The splendor of this prelate’s appearance vied with 
_ that of a monarch; and the levity of his manners; it is said, 
his ambition, and the arrogance with which he propagated his 
opinions, were as generally detested as the doctrines which ‘he 
z taught. Several councils were convened on this occasion, and | 
* by their decrees Paul was degraded from the episcopal dignity; 

- but under the protection of tt ae of Antioch, he continued 
to enjoy the emoluments of his station during four years. It 
is certainly to the credit of Paul to have possessed the patron- 

e and favor of so distinguished a character. The court of 
Palmyra was the resort of all the learned; and is consecrated 
the latest ages by the presence of the "incomparable Lon- 
4f pe possibly might Ne iis. i for me Hebrew the 
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Cc 8 was early and indefatigable; rat ae the 

at ey were not the only objects of his studies; he wa 
y philosophy © and_ polite literature, publishe 
and pel aati acaicts ts fis 


sua ae Sehelian laa estes upon the Bible, 
Pp rts of which. still exist; treatises upon prayer, and on the 
pri: neiples of. religion; ane eight books in defence of Chris- 
tianity against’ the attacks .of  Celsuse which are still extant, 
and are invaluable... His Hexapla was a performance of per-* 
_ haps more utility than labor: it consisted in placing the Greek 
versions of the Septuagint, o of Symmachus, and of Theodotion, — 
. against the text in the Hebrew.» His greatest'work was, how- 
on the conquest of every. corrupt propensity. His virtues 
his humility, and his amiable manners, together with his emi- 
nent abilities, have for ever secured. to him tle veneration and 
regard of posterity, though they were insufficient. to pre 
hi » from: the hatred and calumnies of his contemporarie 
- Of such men, every action of their lives, every, cireums 3 
in which they are concerned, isinteresting. The sell den é 
‘remarkable: in Origen, throughout the whole of his life, 
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character of Origen, though uncommonly e: -exall 
ei was not without a few dark shades, Charmed 
- the subtleties of the Platonic Philosophy, he blended it wit 
Christianity; ‘and maintained that the Scriptures | were not to 
i e literally, and- allegorically explained. The celebrity of 
» Origen, which continually increased, extended this mode of 
explanation to perhaps a culpable excess, till it became almost 
|. Charitable and generous to others, his rigor and. 
denial were likewise carried to an extreme which proved 
ee to his cae and which sometimes psa 
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: sate. hsitiood, and been some years a Aga bhen of enone, 
before ‘embraced Christianity; and his conversion from’ 
Paganism, and zeal for ik i had made him so highly’ 
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xious to the people, that in the Decian persecution he was 


repeatedly demanded by them; and must have been sacrificed 
to their resentment, had he not secured his safety by a prudent 
retreat. In this concealment, impervious to all but a few of 
his faithful friends, he contrived to regulate all the affairs of his 
church, to which-he returned at the close of the persecution. 
‘He then entered into a spirited controversy with Stephen, 
bishop of Rome, cencerning the propriety of re-baptizing 
heretics. The haughty prelate insisted with extreme arro- 
gance, that baptism administered by those who had seceded 
the Church was perfectly valid; but he was resolutely 
osed by the inflexible Cyprian, who asserted, on the. con- 


ch party was right in this question, it is not the object of 
resent work to determine. The conduct of Stephen dur- 
ing the time of its being agitated, was, however, extremely 
‘insolent. The severe edicts of Valerian, which were particu- 
Jarly directed against the ministers of the Christian Church, 
were fatal to the devoted Cyprian: he was first banished to 
Birtha, where he resided some time, and in the following year 
ecalled to Carthage, where he was confined to the nar: 
of his own garden. Still inflexible in the faith, he 
. purchase life by sacrificing to the heathen gods. 
He was then condemned to be beheaded; and the cheerful 
piety with which he encountered death, together with the vir- 
tues of his life, occasioned a general lamentation for him, both 
among his Christian and Pagan contemporaries. Many of his 
literary performances related to the discipline of the Church, 
and are, together with a considerable number of moral and 
Piicslopioal treatises, composed in a style uncommonly animated 
and picus. His desire of being rhetorical has, however, and 
with some reason, subjected him to the charge of turgidity. 
» Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea, and Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, were both disciples of Origen, and each of them 


-among the number of those who retired from the Decian per- 


secution. The miracles which were ascribed to Gregory, and 


-which obtained for him the surname of Thaumaturgus, have 


bestowed upon him a degree of celebrity which he would never 
have derived from his few literary productions. Those frag- 
ments which remain of the works of Dionysius; are not with- 
out a considerable degree of ingenuity and learning; they are 
chiefly controversal, or relating to discipline. The literary 
abilities of Methodius, bishop of Tyre are principally remark- 
able from the celebrity of his antagonist, the learned and 
sophistical Porphyry, a Syrian, of the school of Ammonius, 
ho attacked the doctrines of Christianity in a voluminous and 


ary, that baptism performed by heretics was null. How far~ 
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elaborate work, which was destroyed by an edict of the Em: 
peror in the following! century. Amongst the lesser writers 
were Serapion, bishop of Antioch, Minucius Felix, who openly 
attacked Paganism, and Julius Africanus, a man not destitute 
of erudition; but the greater part of whose ih 3 are 
lost. Copies of the Septuagint were diligently corrected by 
several different writers, possessed of abilities very adequate to 
their task: amongst theselwere Hesychius, the martyrs Lucian 
and Pamphilus, and Pierius, who obtained the name of the 
younger Origen. : a 

The Apostolical Canons and Constitutions, works which it 
has been pretended were composed by the Twelve Apostles 
caently with St. Paul, and copied by Clemens, who acted as 
amanuensis upon the occasion, have been supposed by some 
ingenious critics to have been fabricated in the third or fourt 
century. They effect to establish several points relative to 
discipline, which were not mentioned in the New Testament. 
The Constitutions appear to be a compilation of old treatises, 
which convert Christianity into a mere ceremonial law. The 
eighth book has been ascribed to Hippolitus, an Arabian bishop, 
who composed a work called The Apostolical Tradition concern- 
ing Ecclesiastical Ojjices, and who has been supposed the com- 
piler of the Constitutions which he published at Rome. ‘The 
honor of this imposture has not, however, remained with the 
good prelate, but has been bestowed upon many. 

Amongst the profane authors of the third century, Longinus 
the rhetorician, and the historian Dion Cassius, are justly en- 
titled to the most distinguished rank. 
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SNERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY =OF 
“HURCH GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CEREMONIES, 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURY.—OF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED 
IN THE. FOURTH CENTURY.—OF" LEARNING AND LEARNED 


MEN IN THE ae CENTURY. ° 
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Tue events of the fourth century hold a distinguished rank 
in the annals of the Christian faith. During this period the 
truths of the Gospel were publicly received, and professed by 
a succession of the great masters of he Roman world. Chris. 
tianity became the established religion of the empire; and, in 
consequence of the contest between the Orthodox and Arian 
parties, the primitive faith of the Church was nicely ascer- 
tained, and delivered to posterity in precise and determinate 
term. No longer abandoned to the suggestions of fancy, the 
Yhristian professor was expected to conform to that rule of 
faith prescribed by the great leaders of the Church, or com- 
pelled to relinquish his title of an orthodox believer in Christ. 

The tranquility which, after the Decian persecution, had 

with little interruption soothed and recruited the Church, con- 
tinued during eighteen years of the reign of Diocletian, who 
assumed the imperial purple in the year 284. In this prosper- 
ous season, the Christians publicly professed their religious sen- 
timents, and were joined by numbers so considerable, as to 
require an addition of several more edifices for the perform- 
* ‘ance of public worship. 

But this halcyon calm was rudely interrupted. Gallerius 
Cesar, whose hatred to the Christians had already been mani- 
fested by his requisition that they should renounce either their 
religion or his service, had the address, by fictitious oracles, to 
terrify and irritate the timid and credulous mind of the Em- 
peror against his Christian subjects. Returning victorious 
from the Persian war, he urged his importunities with accu- 
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mulated force; and after spending a winter at Nicomedia with 
Diocletian, in which the extermination of the Christians was 
the object of their consultation, he obtained an edict, enjoin- 
ing that the churches and writings of the Christians should be 
destroyed; all their civil rights and privileges anne and 
that no pretence nor rank, however exalted, should be sufficient 
to excuse them from punishment. The day previous to the 
appearance of this edict, the persecution commenced by the 
demolition of the principal church, which in a few hours was 
raised to the ground. Alarmed and irritated at these proceed- 
ings, the edict, which was placed in the most conspicuous part 
of the city, was instantly destroyed by a Christian, who paid 
for his temerity by being roasted alive. Gallerius, whose ran- 
cor to the Christians could be gratified by nothing short ol 
their total extirpation, and whose short-sighted policy did no 
enable him to perceive that slower and more insidious mea-. 
sures were more calculated to undermine the constancy of the 
Christians, and destroy their cause, than those violent methods 
which animated them to action and resistance, had recourse to 
new projects. A dreadful fire, which raged in the imperial 
palace, was attributed to the Christians, who (in order to pro- 
duce a confession of their guilt) were destroyed in considerable - 
numbers, with every refinement of torture which cruelty could 
suggest. Some were broiled to death on gridirons, after being 
cruelly scourged, and their wounds washed with brine; others 
were thrown to wild beasts, and others starved to death. The 
effort was, however, ineffectual; and amongst the various 
causes assigned for this conflagation, perhaps the most probable 
is, that it was the act of the crafty and sanguinary Gallerius. . 
This catastrophe was succeeded by numerous edicts against 
the Christians; and a furious persecution raged throughout*the 
empire, except in the provinces of Gaul, under the government 
of Constantius, the father of Constantine, who protected their 
ee though he permitted the demolition of their churches. 
uring a series of years these sanguinary edicts were enforced 
or suspended according to the caprice of the several masters of 
the Roman world, or as their recess from the public concerns 
of an empire distracted by civil commotions afforded them . 
leisure. Great numbers of the Christians suffered the severest 
tortures in this persecution; though the accounts given of it by 
succeeding historians are probably exaggerated. There is, 
however, sufficient of well authenticated facts, to assure us 
amply of the cruel and intolerant disposition of the professors 
of pagan philosopny. The human imaginations was indeed 
almost exhausted in invening a variety of tortures. Some were 
impaled alive; others had their limbs broken, and in that con- 
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dition were left to expire. Some were roasted by slow fires; 
and some suspended by the feet with their heads downward, 
and a fire being made under them, were suffocated by the 
smoke. Some had melted lead poured down their throats, and 
the flesh of some was torn off with shells; and others had 
splinters of reeds thrust under the nails of their fingers and 
toes. The few who were not capitally punished, had their 
limbs and their features: mutilated. It would be endless to 
enumerate the victims of superstition: The bishops of Nico- 
media, of Tyre, of Sidon, of Emesa; several matrons and 
virgins of the purest characters, and a nameless multitude of 
plebians, arrived at immortality through the flames of mar- 
tyrdom. i 

- Wearied at length with contention, or moved by the excru- 
Blating anguish he himself suffered from the dreadful and 
loathsome disease, Gallerius indulged his Christian subjects in a 
transient respite from their sufferings; which were, however, 
renewed by his successors, and continued, though with some 
‘intermission and mitigation, till the year 325, which restored 
tranquility to the Church, and invested Constantine with the 
sole dominion of the Roman world. 

‘It is well known that Diocletian, as well as his coadjutor in 
the empire Maximian, abdicated the empire. This transaction 
was succeeded by eighteen years of discord and confusion, and 
the Roman world at one period was administered by six empe- 
rors. The rival princes, however, gradually fell before the 
united arms and superior fortune of Constantine and Licinius; 
and the former, impatient of a partner in the throne, turned at 
length his arms against the unfortunate Licinius, who was the 
last competitor that opposed his greatness; and the last captive 
that‘adorned his triumph. 

No character has been exhihited to posterity in lights more 
contradictory and irreconcileable than that of Constantine, 
Christian writers, transported with his profession of their-faith, 
have perhaps magnified his abilities and virtues to excess, and 
thrown an almost celestial splendor over every part of the 
portrait; while the Pagan historians have spread their gloomy 
shades upon the canvas, and obscured every trait that was great 
and amiable. 

The precise date of the conversion of Constantine is, by the 
disagreement of the respective historians of that period, in- 
volved in considerable difficulties. The miraculous circum- 
stances with which it was said to have been accompanied, are 
attended with some doubts toa sceptical mind. His father, 
Constantius, had shown himself very favorably disposed to 
the Christian cause, and Constantine gave early indications of 
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a desire to protect and favor its professors. In the commence 
ment, of his reign he granted free toleration in religious con- 
cerns to all the subjects of his empire, and a full restitution 

was commanded to be made to the Christians; but at the same 
~ time he liberally enriched the temples of the gods, and pub- 
licly. worshipped at their shrines. A luminous .cross inscribed 
with the words By this conquer, which, when Constantine was 
about to engage Maxentius, (one of the rival emperors,) was 
seen in the air by the Emperor and his assembled army; and 
a dream, in which the author of our religion appeared to con- 
firm the prognostic of the luminons phenomenon, have been » 
generally considered as the causes of his conversion; but it » 
has been objected, that after the date of this event, Polytheism 
was equally with the Gospel of Christ protected by the master 
of the Roman world. Great efforis, indeed, and extraordinary 
abilities, are necessary to. throw off at.once opinions which 
have been sanctioned by long use and early prejudices. The 
political situation however of Constantine was. probably not 
such, while he was shackled with coadjutors, and laboring up 
the steep of ambition to the summit of human authority, to 
enable him to make an open profession of his conversion. Of 
the sincerity of his attachment to the religion of the Gospel! 
there cannot be a doubt, since it even degenerated into su- 
perstition. His temper indeed was naturally mild and tole- 
rant; and if he embraced Christianity with the true spirit of 
the Gospel, his not perseculing the Pagans is the worst argu- 
ment that could be produced, to’ prove the insincerity of his 
conversion. 

So early as the year 313, an edict was issued from Milan by 
the joint emperors Constantine and Liciuius which may be 
considered as highly favorable to the Christians, since it~ au- 
thorised every subject of the empire to profess either Christian- 
ity or Paganism unmolested; it also secured the places of Chiris- 
tian worship, and even directed the restoration of whatever 
property they had been dispossessed of by the late persecution. 
The abdication and death of his colleague, which left Constan- 
tine in the undisturbed possession of the dominions of Rome, 
was soon followed by circular letters from the Emperor to all 
his subjects, exhorting them to an immediate imitation of the 
examples of their sovereign, who had embraced the divine 
truths of the Gospel. He removed the seat of empire to By- 
zantium, which he embellished, enlarged, and honored with 
his own name, and prohibited by severe edict the perform- 
ance of any Pagan rites and ceremonies throughout the city. 
His religious zeal augmented with his years; and towards the 
close of his life several imperial edicts were issued for the de- 
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fiolition of the heathen temples, and the prevention of any 


sacrifices upon the altars of the gods; whilst the reality of his 
religious ardor was (testified by every external observance which 
could demonstrate his conviction of the truths, and his zeal for 
its propagation. Without having received the initiatory rite’ 


_ of baptism, or having been placed in the rank of a catechu- 


appointed by the Chu 1e fasted, observed the feasts in com- 
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memoration of the martyrs, and devoutly wa‘ched during the 
whole night on the vigils of the saints. In his last illness, be 
summoned to the imperial palace at Nicomediay several Chris: 
tian bishops, fervently requesting to receive from them the sa-’ 
crament of baptism, and solemnly protesting his intentions to 
spend the remainder of his life as the disciple of Christ. Euse- 
bius, bishop of that city, administered to him the sacred rite;*. 


and the emperor expired, after a short illness, on the 22d of , 


May, in the year 337, aged 64. . 

The prosperity and happiness of Constantine were only in- 
terrupted by the theological animosity which divided his Chris- 
tian subjects, and which the well-meant efforts of the emperor 
were insuflicient to compose. The account of these contests 
belongs to a-different section of our history; but it is necessary 
to mention that the schism of the Donatists,and the still more 
fatal Arian controversy, which involved the Christian world in 
contentious disputes concerning the person of Christ, distressed 
the mind of the monarch, and disturbed the tranquillity of 
that scene which he had flattered’ himself was to close with 
triumph the evening of his life. 

The Christian Church was protected and supported under 
the dominion of the three sons of Constantine, who, with very 
inferior abilities, divided and governed the Roman world. The 
religious opinions of Arius, which had occasioned such violent 
dissensions in the church, were warmly espoused by Constan- 
tius, while Constantine and Constans, who ruled the western 
parts of the empire, were zealously engaged in the orthodox 
cause, After a dreadful scene of fraternal contention, Con- 
stantine and Constans were removed by death, and the impe- 
rial sceptre was again grasped by one hand, and that the hand 
of a professed friend to Christianity. But the unhappy dis- 
putes concerning the person of Christ, which disturbed the 
peace of every member of the church, left them not in a situ- 
ation to enjoy that blessing which had so ardently been wished 
for by their predecessors in the faith. The Arian party 


# After baptism, he laid aside entirely his a regal robes; and contin? 
ued to wear a white garment till the day of his death. 
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obtaincd the vigorous support of Constantius; and the venerable 
professors of orthodoxy were involved in calamity and oppro- 
brium,and by threats and punishments were exhorted to violate 
_their integrity, and to embrace the opinions of the emperor 
and the court. . Rn" 
Julian, the nephew of Constantine, who on the death of 
Constantius ascended the imperial throne, was a steady and 
insidious enemy to the Christians, whose faith he had abjured, 
and whose professors he detested and despised. Affecting a 
liberality of sentiment which extended to every thing within 
its reach, he avoided an open persecution of the Christians; 
‘but his attacks were artfully directed to undermine the very 
foundations of the Church. To effect this he strictly prohi- 
bited the Christians from teaching philosophy, and the liberal 
arts; destroyed the privilege which had been granted to their 
society; and exhausted all his powers of wit and sophistical in- 
genuity,. to exhibit them in a ridiculous and contempible light. 
The deserted temples were once more opened for the reception 
of the multitude, and Polytheism reared her unnumbered 
heads in every part of the empire. To gratify his rancor 
against the Christians still more, the emperor protected and 
favored the Jews, and resolved to rebuild their temple at Je- 
rusalem. This attempt served only, however, to afford a fur- 
ther testimony to the truths of the Gospel predictions; for, consi- 
derable balls of fire are affirmed to have repeatedly issued from 
the foundations, and destroyed the artificers, who, after several 
attempts, were compelled to desist. from their purpose. Had 
the apparently moderate measure of Julian been directed to 
an impartial toleration of aJl religious systems, much praise 
might be due to a man, who, though mistaken in a very impor- 
tant point, possessed the principles of benignity and candor; 
but his rancor towards the Christians was marked and extreme; 
he industriously fomented the disturbances by which they were 
separated, and plundered the magnificent church of Antioch. 
The disgraceful feelings of revenge instigated him to oppose a 
religion, which had been so highly indebted for its establish- 
ment, to a predecessor whose memory he detested. There 
were, doubtless, many traits of a superior understanding in 
Julian; but his philosophy was disgraced by a servile attach- 
ment to popular applause, by profound dissimulation, and by a 
superstitious regard to magic; the certain procf of an unen- 
lightened and contracted mind. tet is the utmost reason to 


believe that the emperor’s hatred to Christianity would have 
been still more apparently displayed, had he not perished in the 
Persian war, in the second year ofyhis reign. 


The death of Julian restored to the Church a protector in 
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‘the person of the emperor Jovian, who was raised by the suf. 
frages of the army from a private station to the imperial throne. 
Jovian had scarcely assumed the purple, before the religious 


commotions, which during the short reign of his predecessor’ 


had secretly heated the contending parties, burst forth with 
added impetuosity and strength. Every contender hoped to 


find in the emperor tector, who, while he elevated their 
- Opinions into notic is own profession, might blast and 


crush those of their opponents. He embraced the cause of 
Consubstantiality, but without perséeuting the Arians. His 
successor, Valentinian, pursued the same line’of conduct, and 
was actuated’ by sentiments of liberality and toleration, never 
experienced by his brother Velens, who severely persecuted 
the Consubstantialists in the eastern division of the empire. 
They again obtained an ascendency under Gratian, and Theo- 
dosius the great; the latter of whom conceived the romantic 
project of healing all further division, by a convention of all 
the jarring sects, in which the subtleties of these mysteries 
might be discussed, and the truths of religion defined and es- 
tablished. 

' On a cursory review of the events of the fourth century, it 
might be conceived, that however it had been afflicted by the 
severe persecution under. Diocletian, the general state of the 
Christian world must have been more prosperous and happy 
than at any preceding period. Openly professed by the empe- 
rors, established as the religion of the empire, and the interests 
of the Church by every possible means extended and enlarged, 
we should naturally expect that this would have been the gol- 
den period of the Christian Church, and that its professors, too 
near the fountain head of truth not to imbibe the pure and 
unpolluted stream, and firmly secured in the possession of their 
divine rights, would have enjoyed in tranquility and innocence 
those blessings which their progenitors had looked for with 
anxious wishes and trembling hopes. But the unhappy dis- 
putes which had arisen concerning points difficult to be under- 
stood, involved them in domestic evils, scarcely less pernicious 
to their prosperity and peace than the edicts of the persecutor 
or the sword of the tyrant. The Consubstantialist, who believes 
Christ to be of one or the same substance with the Father, 
beheld with haughty contempt, or indignant scorn, the person 
and the followers of the presbyter Arius, while the Ariz 
returned his disdain with implacable animosity. The historian 
Sozomen draws a very favorable picture of the general conduct 
of the clergy during this period. The bishops, he says, were 
men of exemplary a hae ae and tl land virtues of the 
presbyters were such that th ii more and more the 
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affections of the people, and gained converts from paganisits 
every day. As the Church however increased in numbers, we 
are authorized to believe that its native purity became in some 
. degree contaminated. Calamity and opposition too are favor- 
‘able to the promotion of virtue; many of the professors of 
Christianity would naturally lose, in ease and security, a part 
of that integrity which distinguished them in the crisis of dan- 
ger and of contest; and the stock of piety would be little aug- 
mented by those converts, who now professed Christianity, not 
from a conviction of its truths, but either from an indifference 
to any religious system, or a fashionable compliance with the 
faith of the court. The Diocletian persecution, was preceded 
by considerable depravation of manners; and before that 


had abated, the Church was a sufferer from internal dissension, . 


from the cabals of ambitious members, and from schism even 
amongst the reputed orthodox. From the year 330 to that 
of 370, the Persian Christians underwent a series of great 
sufferings, in which considerable numbers perished; and their 
calamities were renewed towards the close of this century. 
Many bishops and other pious persons were sacrificed in this 
cruel persecution. 

‘The extraordinary pains taken by Constantine for the propa- 
gation of evangelical trath, were attended with uncommon 
success; It cannot be doubted but a multitude of nominal 
professors, influenced by the example and authority of the em- 
peror, would enter into the Church. But its limits were ex- 
tended to remote nations. The inhabitants both of the Greater 
and Lesser Armenia boasted the having received Christianity 
soon after its promulgation; but in this century the monarch 
Tiridates, with his court, publicly professed the truths of the 
Gospel, and established the Armenian Church. ‘The Abyssi- 
hians, or Ethiopians, received the faith from Frumentius, a 
zealous igyptian, who, after being consecrated by Athanasius 
at. Alexandria, returned to Abyssinia, and officiated as the 
bishop of that country. Ibeira, or Georgia, received also in 
this century the Christian faith. Before its close, a consider- 
able number of the warlike Goths enrolled themselves under 
the peaceable banner of. the Gospel; and their progress’in 
Christianity was considerable increased by the zeal and abili- 
ties of their bishop Ulfila, who translated the Scriptures into 
their language, after having previously formed an. alphabet for 
their use, composed upon the model of the Latin and Greek 
characters. It is said, that in th anslation Ulfila omitted 
the Book of Kings, that he might not increase, by the account 


of their achievements, the too lent passions for war in 
this fierce nation. 
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| The benignant effects of the mild and equitable doctrines of 
the Gospel upon the happiness of mankind, must have been 
strikingly evinced during this century by the Christian world. 
That humane and equitable dispensation, which provided for the 
happiness of all mankind, breathed its spirit into the laws of 
Constantine. Many of the evils, and much of the duration of 
slavery, were abolished by that monarch, who also softened the 
rigor of punishme prohibited sanguinary and ferocious 
spectacles to the people; prevented oppression, and provided 
for the necessities of the poor; restrained the licentiousness of 
divorces, and the custom of exorbitant interest for money. 
Whatever were the corruptions which had been introduced 
into Christianity, the professors of the Gospel were still dis- 
tinguished by their peculiar virtue, and, in the famine under 
Maximin, were remarkable for exertions of compassion and 
charity, unknown to the votaries of Paganisin. 

The Church. which bad received so many advantages from 
the conversion and protection of Constantine, cheerfully sub- 
mitted to acknowledge the emperor as ils sapreme head, who 
chose to unite the office of sovereign pontiff with the imperial 
dignity. No very material change appears to have resulted 
from this appointment. In some cases he corrected its abuses, 
in others extended its powers. Whatever respected the pos- 
sessions, the reputation, the rights and privileges of the clergy, 
he regulated himself. Every thing relating to religious con- 
troversies, to the forms of divine worship, to the vices of the 
ecclesiastical orders, or the oflices of the priests, was submitted 
to the bishops, or to the consideration of councils. Cunstan- 
tine assumed to himself the title of bishop, and regulator of 
the external affair of the Church; and he and his successors 
convened councils in which they presided, and determined 
every affair relating to discipline. The limits of episcopal 
power were, however, never exactly defined between the em- 
peror and the clergy, and in some instances were so much in- 
volved, that each party frequently encroached upon the con- 
fines of the other. 

The claims of superior antiquity had placed the vishop of 
Rome at the head of the clerical order, and he maintained his 
pretensions to superiority by immense splendor and magnifi- 
cence. His authority had, however, before the close of the 
fourth century, a formidable rival in the bishop of Constanti- 
nople, who, in the council convened at thai city, was elevated 
to the second clerical rank in the empire. From this period 
may be dated that contention and rancor which long existed 
between these two contggding rived and which at length 
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The extensive power and revenues of the bishops in the prin- 
cipal sees, offered too potent a temptation to ambition and 
avarice, for clerical integrity always to resist. Hence arose 
considerable contests for the attainment of vacant sees; and 
every artifice of flattery and dissimulation was occasionally 
practised to ensure the approbation of the multitude, whose 
suffrages were taken in the election of their ministers. One 
melancholy instance of clerical depravity, which took place in 
this century, may serve as a specimen of that departure from 
primitive virtue which marked the conduct of considerable 
numbers. In the year 336, the vacant see of Rome was, by 
the greater part of the clergy and’people, conferred upon Da- 
masus;' and this choice was confirmed by his being regularly 
ordained by the bishops. ‘The artful Ursicinus had, however, 
by various intrigues, obtained ordination to, the see, of Rome. 
from some other bishops, and prepared to take possession of 
what he chose to consider as his right. This gave rise to a 
furious contest, in which both parties proceeded to blows, and 
even to bloodshed and murder. The banished of Ursicinus 
was not suflicient to appease this tumult. His adherents refused 
to communicate with Damasus, and were also banished; but 
soon returned with their factious leader, and excited fresh. 
commotions. The council of Aquileia solicited the emperor 
again to banish the turbulent prelate; but it was not till after 
several years that Damasus obtained the peaceable possession 
of his see. 

The powers which had been possessed by the people in the 
election of their ministers, became productive of great scandals 
in the church, and were at length withdrawn. Those of the 
presbyters soon followed. ‘They were not however lost: the 
bishops usurped many of the privileges with which the pres- 
byters had been formerly invested, and the emperor and ma- 
gistrates obtained many of the rights which had belonged to. 
the religious community. The bishops of Rome, Constantino- 
ple, Antioch, Alexandria, and some others, assumed powers, 
superior to the other metropolitans, who were invested with the 
government of one province only; and the jurisdiction of the 
bishops differed according to the ‘different extent of their res- 
pective sees. The mode of establishing the bishops in their 
functions and offices was one great object with the famous. 
council of Nice. It was determined there, that every bishop. 
should be ordained or consecrated by three bishops of the 


province, and that his election should be confirmed by the 
metropolitan. ml gegen . 
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‘the reign of Constantine, the government of the church 
s as far as possible arranged conformably to the government 
of the State; the bishops. corresponded to those magistrates 
whose jurisdiction was confined to single cities; the metropoli- 
tans to the proconsuls, or presidents of provinces; the primates 
to the emperor’s, vicars, each of whom governed one of the 
imperial provinces. Canons and prebendaries of cathedral 
churches took their rise from the societies of ecclesiastics, which 
Eusebius, bishop of Verceil, and after him Augustin, formed in 
their houses, and in which these prelates were styled their 
fathers and masters. . ‘ivy uh 

_The revenues of the church were secured by the edict of 
Milan. Whatever had been lost by the persecution of Diocle- 
tian was. restored, and the establishment continued to be sup- 
ported by voluntary oblations, long after Christianity became 
the religion of the emperor and the empire. Constantine, 
moreover, granted to his subjects the full and free permission of 
bequeathing their possessions to the church; and by this mea- 
sure fatally encouraged a practice which, while it filled the 
ecclesiastical treasury, left the weeping widow and the de- 
fenceless orphan to penury and distress, to a dependance upon 
their kindred, or upon the alms of the ecclesiastical, body. 
But the riches of the clerical profession were also considerably 
augmented by the emperors themselves. Constantine bestow- 
ed upon the churches in every city, a regular allowance of 
corn for the purposes of charity, and the no less grateful pre- 
sent of considerable allotments of land. The institution of 
tithes is also generally believed to have taken place in the fourth 
century. 

_ From the powers with which the ministers of religion were 
invested, it may naturally be inferred, that different kinds of 
ecclesiastical councils must necessarily be established. The 
first species of these consisted in an assembly of the bishops 
and presbyters of a particular city, or district; and the regula- 
tion of the ecclesiastical affairs within their jurisdiction, was 
the professed subject of deliberation. .The second was com- 
posed of the bishops of several provinces, whose deliberations 
were directed to the concerns of the provincial churches, the 
forms of: divine service, and religious controversies. The cecu- 
menical or general councils were convened by the Emperor 
alone; in which the rulers of the church in every part of the 
empire were required to attend. The first general council was 
called by Consiantine ae D. 325, at Nice, in Bithysia, in 
which three hundred and eighteen bishops are said to have 
complied with the imperial summons, and the whole number of 
attending ecclesiastics has been computed at two thousand and 
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forty-eight pérsons. During the meeting of this venerable 
synod, which lasted two months, the Emperor frequently took 
a seat in the assembly, and even a part in the debates. In this 
council the doctrines of Arius was condemned. Jesus Christ 
was declared to be of the same essence with the Father. Arius 
was banished to Hlyria, and his followers compelled to assent 
to the confession of faith composed by the synod. Several 
other regulations took place concerning the powers of the 
clergy, and the discipline of the Church. An. attempt was 
made in this council, to insist upon the perpetual celibacy of | — 
the clergy, which was opposed by Paphnutius, an Egyptian 
bishop, individually uninterested in the event, as he had always 
continued unmarried. The suggestions of this prelate were 
seconded by the decrees of the fathers of the Nicene council. 
The Homoousian faith, or the doctrine of Consubstantiality, was 
accepted by all the members of the synod, except Eusebius of 
Cesarea, who yielded a reluctant and ambiguous compliance. 
The bishops also in general cheerfully submitted to the decrees 
of this council: the most eminent of its opposers was Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who, after three months of wavering, was exiled 
and disgraced. a . 

- Another council, which was held at Constantinople in the year 
383, has, with but little propriety, obtained the name of a gen- 
eral council; since the bishops of the eastern provinces alone 
presided in it, and the Romish Church rejected their canons. 
Though their creed, which added to that of the Nicene council 
more precise terms to express the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
was accepted by the western clergy, still the bishop of Rome 
could ill digest the canon which assigned to his brother of Con- 
stantinople a degree of rank only inferior to his own, and which, 
with his pecoliar advantages, might tend to raise him to an 
equality with himself. 

It would be an endless and useless task to specify all the 
different local or provincial councils which were held in this 
century. They were commonly summoned as the different 
parties of Orthodox or Arians happened to be predominant; 
and had for their objects the deposing of bishops, or the censur- 
ing of obnoxious opinions. . 

It has been already remarked, that during the fourth century, 
the doctrines of the orthodox were more fully investigated, and 
accurately defined, than they had been in the preceding period. 
All who asserted with the schismatie Arius, that there was a 
time when the Son of God was not, that he was created out of 
nothing, or that he was of a different substance from the Father, 
were solemnly anathematized by successive councils, and de- 
clared the enemies of God. The term Consubstantialists was 
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conferred upon the opposers of the Arian doctrines by the coun: 
cil of Nice, the object of whose assembling has been already 
specified. In this council, the Homoousian doctrine, or consub- 
stantiality of the three persons in the Godhead, was declared a 
fundamental article of the Christian faith, and has been received 
as such by the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the Protest- 
ant churches. Too fatally addicted, however, to verbal dis- 
putes, many of the orthodox party were for a considerable time 
divided concerning the term hypostasis, which had been used in. 
explaining the nature of the 'lrinity; and while some consider- 
ed it as declaratory of one person, others contended for its sig- 
nifying one nature in the Godhead. The use of this word was 
afterwards restricted to person, and the distinction of two entire 
and perfect natures in Christ, was fully proved and established. 
These doctrines concerning the nature of the Trinity, which in 
preceding ages had escaped the vain curiosity of man, and had 
been left undefined by words, and undetermined by any parti- 
cular set of ideas, excited considerable contests through the 
whole of this century. The Semi-Arians violently attacted the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, which was in the general council 
of Constantinople discussed and defined, and the doctrine of 
Three Persons in one God, established as the. orthodox belief 
of the church. 

The following may be considered as an exact summary of the 
orthodox faith at this period. It is a translation of the Nicene 
Creed, as it stands in the Epistle of Eusebius to the Cesareans, 
in Athanasius’s Epistle to Jovian, &c. 

“We believe in one Ged, the Father Almighty, maker of all 
things visible andinvisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the only begotten; begotten of the Father, that is, 
of the substance of the Father. God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God; begotten, not made, consubstantial with 
the Father, by whom all things were made, things in heaven, 
and things on earth; who for.us men, and for our salvationy 
came down, and was incarnate, and became man, suffered, and 
rose again the third day, and ascended into the heavens, and 
comes to judge the quick and the dead: and in the Holy Ghost. 
And the Catholic and Apostolic Church doth anathematise those 
persons, who say, that there was.a time when he the Son of God 
was not; that he was not before he was born; that he was made 
of nothing, or of anothe#-substance or being; or that.he is cre- 
ated, or changeable, or convertible.” 

But whatever might be the advantages derivable from this 
precision respecting doctrines, many of the practices encourag- 
ed by the Christians of the fourth century were far from con- 
ducing either to piety or good morals. Superstition assumed 
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the venerable form of religion; abstruse and fanatical explana- 
tions of Scripture bewildered the imaginations of the multi- 
tude; and Christianity was defended, not with the invincible 
arm of simplicity und truth, but by the glittering and brittle 
‘weapons of sophistry and invective. An increasing veneration 
for saints and martyrs was greatly promoted, not only by the 
Christian emperors, who erected superb churches over their 
remains, but by the exhortations of the fathers of the church, 
who inculcated the belief of extraordinary miracles performed 
by their relics; and incited a degree of worship towards those 
departed saints, whom they represented as interceding with 
God in favor of those by whom they were invoked. About 
the year:386 the piety of considerable numbers of the people 
consisted chiefly in the carriage and preservation of bones and 
relics; and extraordinary revelations were pretended to have 
been made from: heaven, for the discovery of the remains of 
celebrated. martyrs to the faith. Their bodies had commonly 
been secretly interred by the pious zeal of their followers, in 
some obscure place; whence, after the persecution ceased, they 
had been brought forth, and decently buried. This custom, in 
some measure, gave rise to the translation of relics, which was 
still farther advanced by a conformity to the practices of the 
Pagans, who carried:about the imagies of their gods with great 
solemnity. Constantine commanded the bodies of St. Andrew 
and St. Luke to be conveyed away from the sepulchres where 
they were deposited, to the magnificent church at Constantino- 
ple, which he had dedicated to the Twelve Apostles: The 
remains of St. Stephen, after they had remained buried and 
unknown more than three centuries; were said to have been 
revealed by Gamaliel, the tutor of St. Paul, to the favored: 
Lucianus, a priest, and being discovered in the place to which 
he had directed the search, were removed with the utmost so- 
lemnity to Jerusalem; where they became so celebrated from 
the miracles they were said to have performed, that many de- 
vout visitors to Jerusalem enriched their native cities, on their 
return, with ‘small portions of these surprising remains. An 
oratory, or chapel, was always erected over this sacred deposit, 
which was called a memorial of the martyr whose relics’ it con- 
tained. The tomb of our Saviour at Jerusalem was' held in 
great estimation, and was resorted to by crowds of pious visi- 
tors, who carried away with them large portions of holy earth, 
which was highly prized. One of the most extraordinary dis- 
coveries of this century was that of the cross on which Christ 
had suffered; which was said to have been found by Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, on her visit to the holy sepulchre. 
Whatever may be the real history of this transaction, whether 
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any discovery was made, or whether Heleha was a dupe or an 
associate in finding out this treasure thus much is certain, that 
pieces of this precious wood were distributed throughout the 
Christian world, and the cross, according to the testimony of 
Saint Paulinus, containing a vital virtue in an inanimate and 
insensible, substance yielded, and continued to yield almost 
daily, its precious wood to the desires of an infinite number 
of persons, without suffering any diminution, or appearance 
of having been touched. A degree of respect not less super- 
stitious than that paid to the wood of the cross, was demon- 
strated by Constantine towards the image of Christ, which he 
commanded to be made of the most precious materials, and 
to be placed in the most superb apartment of the imperial 
palace. The invocation of saints arose in this century, and 
may probably have originated from apostrophes to the mar- 
tyrs to the faith, similar to those which occur in the funeral or- 
ations of the Heathen poets and orators. 

The belief of astate of temporary punishment after this life 
in some respects analogous to the notions of purgatory enter- 
tained by the 'modern catholics, had been inculcated by Ori- 
gen in the preceding century, and was insisted upon in this 
by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, and some others of the 
Christian teachers. Gregory conceived with Origen, that the 
wicked, after remaining a sufficient time in that place of suf- 
fering to be purified from sin, would obtain mercy from God, 
while Ambrose contended for the eternity of punishment in cer- 
tain cases, 
~ Another branch of superstition which daily increased was’ 
monkery, the actual establishment of which is to be dated from 
the fourth century. There were, indeed, several solitaries who, 
like Paul of Thebes, in the preceding ages, had seqnestered 
themselves from the employments of social life; but the Egyp- 
tian Anthony, already mentioned appears to have been the first 
who induced any considerable number to associate with bim in 
the monastic state. Numbers, scized by a fanatical spirit, 
voluntarily inflicted upon themselves the severest sufferings, ang 
were content to be deprived of every earthly good. In this 
solitary state, like their leader, the illiterate Anthony, they 
rejected learniag as useless, if not pernicious, and professed to 
be solely occupied in silence, meditation, and prayer. When, 
however, they were formed into regular societies, they employed 
some part of theirdtime in study. Their melancholy modes of 
life prepared and qualified them for all the vagaries ‘of a heated 
imagination: they had prophetic dreams, saw visions, conversed 
with the different inbabitants of the invisible world, and many 
closed a life of madness in ae The emperor Constantine 
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contributed greatly to the respect paid to this state, by his at- 
tachment to those who devoted themselves to divine philosophy, 
or monkery. Considerable numbers of the sofler sex forsook 
their elegant abodes, and all the endearments of domestic, life, 
to dwellin caves and deserts. Amongst these, Paula, a matron, 
descended from one of the most illustrious families at Rome, 
with her daughter Eulalia, rent assunder every delicate domestic 
tie; and, forsaking her home, her country, and her weeping off- 
spring, she visited Jerome in Palestine, accompanied him in his 


visit to Epiphanius at Cyprus, and went to Paulinus at Antioch. 


Egypt was the great theatre for monastic action; and, at the 
close of the fourth century, it was computed that twenty-seven 
thousand monks and nuns were to be found inthat country. As 
neither opulence nor talents were required from these solitary 
devotees, monkery offered an agreeable asylum to the indolent | 
and illiterate, who, if their pretensions to austerity were 
sufficiently fervent, were at once elevated into stations of 
peculiar honor and respectability. The conduct of the monks 
was agreeable to the different motives of religion, fanaticism, 
or hypocrisy, from which they had entered into that state. 
Many of them were pious, modest, disinterested, and com- 
passionate; some gloomy, austere, and censorious; and others 
artfully obtained a considerable part of that property, the 
renunciation of which it was their principal employment to 
inculcate. : 
’ The fortunate Anthony had the happiness, in traversing the 
deserts, to discover the retreat of Paul the hermit, whose eyes 
he piously closed, and resolved to imitate his holy example. His 
solitude was soon enlivened by numbers, for whose government 
he composed regulations, which were in a short time introduced 
by his disciple Hilarion into Syria and Palestine, and by others 
into Mesopotamia and Armenia. From the east it passed with 
celerity into the west. Basil introduced it into Greece, and 
Ambrose into Italy. Martin, the celebrated bishop of Tours, 
propagated monkery so rapidly in Gaul, that his funeral is said 
to have been attended by no less than 2000 monks. The num- 


_ bers of these deluded people, and the veneration paid to them, 


were such as to induce them sometimes to conceive themselves 
superior to the laws, the execution of which they frequently 


_ suspended, and ventured, with impunity, to snatch criminals 


from the hands of justice when they were conducting to execu- 
tion. The monks were divided into different orders, accord- 
ing to the different modes of life which they were disposed to 
adopt. The Ccenobites were associated under a governor, and 
dwelt in fixed habitations. The Eremites solitarily resided in 
deserts, caves, or holes in the earth. The Anachorites wildly 
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‘wandered in the most sequestered retreats, supported life by 
the spotaneous productions of the earth, without any settled 
_ places of abode. The Sarabaites were the venders of pre- 
tended relics and the performers of fictitious miracles. All 
these orders originally included, equally, both the laity and 
clergy, but the increasing respect paid to these pretensions of 
extraordinary sanctity; oceasioned some of the best ecclesiasti- 
cal benetices to be offered to the monks, and in time the greater 
number of them were engaged in the immediate service of the 
church. . 
Under the auspices of anemperor who publicly professed the 
faith of the church, we naturally expect to. see its external res- 
pectability increase. Constantine not only greatly enlarged 
and improved the edifices already erected, but he constructed a 
considerable number of additional temples, which he dedicated 
to departed saints, and adorned them with pictures or images, 
and the most costly magnificence. Avery superb structure was 
reared, by the orders of the emperor, over the sepulchre of 
Christ at Jerusalem. Constantinople was adorned by the em- 
peror with a superb church, dedicated to the Twelve Apostles, 
which he proposedto make his own mausoleum; not perhaps 
without a latent hope that his soul might be benefitted by his 
dust being mingled with the bones of those holy men, which he 
had carefullyendeavored to collect wherever they lay dispers- 
ed. Numbériless churches, in different places, were erected 
over the tombs of the martyrs, which were only used on parti- 
cular occasions, and were distinguished by the name of Mar- 
tyria. The churches appointed for the constant performance 
of religious worship obtained the name of Tituli, and were 
thus denominated from the presbyters who officiated in them, 
and who received titles from them which fixed them to their 
particular situations. This regulation was well adapted for the 
decent and regular performance of divine worship. ‘The atten- 
tion of the emperor Constantine appears to have been seriously 
directed to this object, and to have operated not merely in sea- 
sons of leisure and tranquillity, but even in tumult and war. 
When he marched against the enemy, a tent was erected for 
him in the form of a chapel; which accompanied him in his 
movements, and in which divine service was performed by the 
attending priests and deacons. Hence arose the custom of ap- 
pointing a chaplain to every legion in the imperial army. Opu- 
lent persons who erected religious edifices, were invested with 
the right of appointing to them whatever ministers they chose 
to officiate. The Martyria and Tituli were equally decorated 
with every ornament which formerly embellished the temples of 
Heathenism; and Christian rites were solemnized with all the 
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pomp of lights, lustrations, and of splendid garments, which 
had distinguished the Pagan ceremonies. In all churches, the 
seats of the women were separated from those of the men, who | 
were not permitted to enter at the same door. The seats for — 
females, however, differed in different churches. In the churches 

of Anastatia and Sancta Sophia, they were placed in porticoes, 

or galleries, whilst the men were seated below. In conformity 

to the practice both of the Heathens and the Jews, the rights 

of sanctuary were claimed and allowed to the Christian tem- 

ples; and, by the laws of the younger Theodosius, malefactors 

of various descriptions might claim protection from the church 

against the civil power, within any of the precincts of conse- 

crated ground; the respect for which had become so excessive, 

that none were allowed to administer the sacrament beyond the 

places that were consecrated. ae . 

The difference which had arisen in the composition of the 
Christian preachers; was not more remarkable, than the manner 
in which these discourses were received. Those applauses 
which had formerly been confined to the Theatres, or the 
Forum, were now permitted in the Christian Church. . The 
preacher was repeatedly interrupted by the cry of “Orthodox,” 
and clapping of the hands and feet. Chryscstom was applaud- 
ed in the great church at Constantinople, by the people’s Wway- 
ing their garments, their plumes, and their handkerchiefs: and 
by others laying their hands on their swords, and exclaiming, 
“Thou art worthy of the priesthood.” Another mark of ad- 
miration consisted in moving the body like the waves of the 
sea slightly agitated by the wind. In some places, marks of 
still greater adulation were paid to the ministers of religions. 
and the people sung Hosannahs to the bishop, similar to the 
conduct of the multitude toward our Lord on his entrance into 
Jerusalem. ' 

The liturgies which were adopted in the different churches 
were far from being compcsed in the same form. Provided the 
fundamental doctrines of religion were the same, it was con- 
ceived of small importance in what manner the ritual was ob- 
served. ‘They differed therefore materially in different churches, 
according to the circumstances or dispositions of the members. 
The same license which was given to the liturgies, was accord- 
ed to the creeds, which, though they agreed in doctrine, differed 
materially in their construction, The pomp of worship was, 

greatly augmented in several churches, by an alteration which 
took place in the singing, particularly in the church of Antioch, 
where the vocal performers were separated into two divisions, 
and sung the Psalms of David alternately. Constantine com- 
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manded the first day of the week to be celebrated with pecu- 
liar solemnity; and, in time, this practice extended over the 
whole Christian world. per 

The Agape, which for the three first centuries were observed 
in the church, owing to some abuses which had insinuated them- 
selves into their celebration, began to be disesteemed, and in 
time gradually declined. There were, however, various other 
observances to compensate, as far as external rites could com- 
pensate, for their loss. In this century many new festivals were 
instituted in honor of the martyrs, and particular respect was 
paid to the places where they suffered, or where their remains 
were interred. , 

_ As baptism and the Lord’s supper were very commonly sup- 
posed to impart some spiritual grace, the former of these rites 
was frequently deferred till the evening of life, and even till 
the hour of death, that the believer might leave the world with 
the greater certainty of his sins being forgiven, and before any 
new guilt had been contracted.. Baptism at this period was 
usually accompanied by the sign of the cross) Many were 
so desirous of receiving this initiatory rite in the same place 
with Christ, that they delayed baptism till they could travel 
into Judea. The emperor Constantine was amongst the num- 
ber of those who favored. this species of popular superstition, 
and earnestly desired to reccive the baptismal rite in the waters 
of Jordan. 

» Amongst the powers which in the fourth century were granted 
io the bishops, they appear to have been invested with authority 
sufficient to'appoint fasts in their own churches. The absti- 
nence upon these occasions, though strictly observed by great 
numbers, was yet by several commuted for by refraining from 
animal food and the juice of the grape; so that in fact, though 
the nominal facts were, in conformity to the prevailing austeri- 


ties, considerably multiplied, abstinence was less observed by 


many than when they were less frequent. The use of penance 
still continued, but the offending clergy were exempted from 
public humiliation, and silently deposed from, their ecclesi- 
astical offices. After the Decian persecution, it was ordained 
that penitents should make their confession in private, toa par- 
ticular priest appointed for that purpose; and that those parts 
of their misconduct which were unfit for the public ear should 
be suppressed. This custom continued in practice till nearly 
the close of this century, when an unhappy accident, which 
orose in the Constantinopolitan church, occasioned the abolition 
of this order. An offending female, during the appointed time 
in which she remained in the church, to wipe off by fasting and 
prayer her former offences, had been seduced, by one of the 
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deacons, to contract fresh guilt. From this period, all confes- 
sion, whether public or private, appears to have been disconti- 
nued by the Greek church; and it is affirmed, that, from this 
period, the Grecks make their confessions only to God. 

The controversy concerning the celebration of Easter, which 
had perplexed and divided the church during the preceding . 
century, was decided by the council of Nice, in favor of the 
western Churches; and all Christians were commanded to 
commemorate this festival on the first Sunday which followed 
the fourteenth day of the first moon, after the vernal equinox. 


“The emperor Constantine watched in common with the other 
Christians on the vigil of this solemn season; and, in addition 


to the lights which had been formerly kindJed on this occasion, 
commanded not only the whole church, but also the whole city 
to be illuminated; which, in consequence of this request, ex- 
hibited on that evening a scene of uncommon splendor. This 
season was observed by the generality of Christians with pecu- 
liar reverence and marked attention. Valentinian, in this year 
367, released from prison, on the occasion of this festival, all 
such as were not notorious delinquents; and established a cus- 
tom which was imitated by succeeding emperors. Privete per- 
sons also embraced the occasion which this season afforded to 
evince their benificence and charity, particularly by granting 
manumission to slaves, as a proper expression of that mercy 
commemorated by this festival, which brought freedom to the 
captive, and happiness to all mankind. 

The doctrines of the mystics, who assumed a degree of sanc- 
tity and perfection unknown to vulgar minds, and affected to 
elevate the ‘soul by rejecting the gratifications of sense, were 
adopted by the most considerable part of the Christian world, 
as the dictates of pure religion, imbibed from the fountain of» 
truth. Amongst those who carried these doctrines to the great- 
est excess, the sects of the Eustathians and Messalians were 
peculiarly distinguished. The followers of Eustathius contend- 
ed strongly for the exercise of the greatest austerities, and not 
only prohibited the employments of wine, flesh, and a connubial 
state; but prescribed immediate divorce to all who had already 
entered into a married life. This fanaticism was, however, 
inferior to that of the Messalians, who professed to believe that 
the soul, by spiritual exercises, was enabled to expel the demop 
by which they conceived it to be inhabited, and might then de 
perfectly united with the Divine Essence.* The Messalians 
affected an air of uncommon devotion; and maintained their 
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*Tt is more than once necessary to caution the reader, to receive all these 
accounts of the sectaries with great allowance. In all probability many parts 
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ground in the Eastern empire during a considerable time, in. 

defiance of the decrees of councils, and the proscriptions of the 

emperor. tury, ' 
Amongst the contests which disturbed the peace of the church 

in the fourth century, ihe scism of the Donatists demands, if 

not the principal, at least a distinguished place. The doctrines 

of this body were, however, strictly,conformable to those of the 

church from which they separated. Cecilianus, the archdea- 
con of Carthage, had, on the demise of the bishop, been conse- 
crated to the vacant see by some of the African bishops, without 
waiting for the assent of the bishops of Numidia. These.offernd- 
ed prelates cited Cecilianus to account to them for this omis- 
‘sion; and on his refusal to submit to their authority, a council €: 
was convened, consisting of seventy bishops, in which the re- 
fractory Cecilianus was deposed and his deacon, Majorinus,. 
declared his successor. This sentence which divided into fac- 
tions the Carthaginian church, and in fact gave it two bishops 
at the same crisis, was occasioned by a variety of causes, inde-~ 
pendent of the irregularity attending the consecration of Ceci- 
lianus. There were several competitors for the vacant see,- 
who eagerly seized the opportunity of removing their fortunate 
rival; and all the influence of Lucilla, a rich and superstiti- 
ous female, was exerted against Ceecilianus, who had repri-' 
manded her for her folly. Nor was this all. Felix of Aptun- 
gus, the principal bishop who had assisted at his consecration, 
was accused of being a traitor, or one, who, during the Diocle- 
tian persecution, had delivered up the sacred books to be 
burned; and who therefore was supposed not competent to im-~ 
part the gift of the Holy Spirit. ‘To these it was-added, that 
Cecilianus himself had, during the persecution, behaved to- 
wards the Christians with inhumanity. Constantine appointed 
this controversy to be examined by the bishop of Rome,- 
assisted by three others; and the result of their deliberations 
was favorable to Cecilianus. Felix of Aptungus was not less 
fortunate; his cause was examined by the proconsul of Africa, 
and by his decision he was absolved. 

But the restoration of the degraded bishop was nut calculated 
to satisfy the minds of his adversaries; who headed by Donatus, 
an African bishop, fomented fresh discontents, and occasioned 
the emperor to convene a council at Arles,* where they were 
again condemned. Their dissatisfaction still continued; and 


of their creed bordered upon absurdity; but as we have our accounts only from 

their adversaries, candor must induce us to believe them exaggerated. a 
* At this council 200 bishops attended, and amongst the rest Restitutus, 

bishop of London, 
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_ Donatists received this decision, added to the 1 
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, two years afterwards, Constantine, to who ie different parties — 
Gon of 


had consented to refer their cause, approved the consecr 
Cecilianus. The resentment and contumely with which the 
ormer behay- 


ior, so much exasperated the emperor, that he ed them 


of their churches, banished the seditious bishops, and even con- 
demned to death some of the party. This violent, and perhaps 


imprudent resentment, was not calculated to produce peace: 
The Donatists asserted, that the apostolical succession had beer 
interrupted; that the whole ecclesiastical body in Europe anc 
Asia was infected with guilt and schism, since they held com 
munion with the depraved African Church; that the preserva 


tion of the Catholic Church was confined to those African be ~ 


lievers who had preserved their faith and discipline inviolate. 
and that all communion with other churches ought to be avoid: 
ed, lest they should be contaminated by their impurity. Thi: 
rigid theory was accompanied by conduct equally austere. 
Every proselyte was carefully re-baptized and re-ordained. 
All who had communicated with other churches, were obliged 
to perform public penance previous to their admission into this 
immaculate church. But it was not with the pen and the 
tongue only that the cause of Donatism was supported. The 
Circumcellians, a body of savage and fantastical persons, exas- 
perated by the severe execution of the laws of Constantine 
against the Donatists, collected in formidable bodies, assumed 
the titles of captains and saints, and rushed out as avengers of 
those who had heen the victims of the law, spreading terror 
and consternation throughout the African provinces. Animated 
by implacable hatred against the opposite party, and a fanatical 
desire for obtaining the honor of martyrdom, they sought death 
with avidity, and even solicited their enemies to i: flict upon 
them those tempora] miseries which should intreduce them to 
eternal glory. Constantine, hoping that time might be more 
conducive than force to calm these disturbances, abrogated the 
laws against the Donatists; and his son Constans labored ear- 
nestly to heal the divisions of the African Church. But these 
efforts were in vain; Donatus the Great (who had succeeded 
Majorinus, and from whom the party derived its name,) with 
the other factious prelates, opposed every attempt towards a 
reconciliation. The whole party rose in arms, and were de- 
feated by the imperial army: numbers fled, a-considerable part 
were sent into banishment, and many were punished with 
extreme severity. The Donatists divided into many sects, 
amongst whom the Rogatians contended, that the church of 
Christ existed only in their community. 


The schism of the Donatists was an imperio ) rent, which 
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its mischief confined to the African provinces. 
eee ei y ye Fe a Tight 
ontroversy was a deluge which overflowed the 
world. Arius, a presbyter of the church of 
acute, eloquent, and subtle, contended, in opposi- 
bishop Alexander, in an assembly of the fresbyters, 
Son was essentially distinct from the Father: that he 
ndent spontaneous production, created by the will of 
t of nothing: that he had been begotten before 
but that there had been a time when he was not: 


that the 
_framer of the world, and governed the universe, in obedience 
_ to the will of his Father and Monarch.” As every innovation 
will find some favorers, especially if supported by ingenuity, 
‘the party of Arius soon became very considerable, and was 
countenanced by two bishops, and by numbers distinguished 
both by rank and abilities. Alexander, together with the in- 
- ferior ministers of the Alexandrian Church, exhorted the apos- 
“tate presbyter to renounce his errors, and return to their com- 
“munion; but finding this ineffectual, the zealous prelate assem- 
bled a council of his brethren, composed of an hundred 
bishops, who, after hearing Arius persist in his opinions, pub- 
licly condemned them. Not discouraged, however, by this act 
-of authority, Arius retired into Palestine, where he was re- 
cejved into communion, and made considerable accessions to 
‘his cause, notwithstanding the excommunications which were 
fulminated by Alexander against both him and his schismatic 
followers. ; ie 
_ These disputes, in which many wise and good men were en- 
gaged on both sides, andin which the angry combatants assailed 
each other with the utmost opprobium and contumely, attract- 
ed the attention of Constantine, who, in order to quiet a dis- 
turbance so disgraceful to the church, wrote both to the bishop 
and the presbyter, reprimanding them for their intemperance, 
and exhorting them to peace. But the words of the emperor 
were not sufficiently powerful to extinguish a flame which had 
been too long permitted, and which, at that period, raged with 
the utmost violence. In the year 325, therefore, he convened 
‘the éclebrated council at Nice in Bythinia, of which an ample 
account has already been given. Before this council Arius ap- 
eared, declared his opinions, and, with his friends the bishops 
‘of Ptolemias and Marmorica, who refused to subscribe to the ~ 
‘Nicene faith, was condemned. ‘The apostate presbyter was 
‘banished; his writings were eile to the flames, and cap- 
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in whose posses- 
ishops who had 


ital punishments were denounced against ge 
sion they might be found. A party of the— 
assisted at the Nicene council, and subscribed to its creeds =se- 
cretly favored the cause of Arius; and Eusebius, bishop of 
Nicomedia, and Theognis, bishop of Nice, afforded protection 
to the persecuted Arians, for which they were banished into 
Gaul. The faith of Constantine appears, in this instance, to 
have been rather uncertain and wavering; he understood not 
this perplexed controversy, and acted, at different times, as he 
was influenced by the ecclesiastics of each party, who accused 
one another not only of heterodoxy, but of disaffection to the 
emperor. One of the followers of Arius, who, by the dying 
words of his sister Constantia, had been recommended to the 
emperor, had the address to persuade him that the sentence of 
Arins was unjust. The emperor on this, after an exile of three 
years, recalled the presbyter, who presented_his confession of 
faith (which appeared orthodox to Constantine,) and sought to 
be received into communion in the Alexandrian church. Atha- 
nasius, who had-succeeded Alexander in that see, rejected his 
application; but this resistance was so little agreeable to the 
emperor, ‘that the Arian bishops easily procured from hima 
decree for the banishment of the Alexandrian bishop. Arius 
and his adherents were received into the communion of the 
church at Jerusalem; but were still rejected by that of Alex- 
andria. The emperor, however, sent for him to Constantino- 
ple, and issued an absolute command for his admission into the 
Constantinopolitan church. This honor was prevented by the 
_ unexpected death of Arius, which his enemies ascribed to the 
judgments of God against him for his impieties: his friends, 
however, had but too much reason for believing, that he had 
fallen the miserable victim of his implacable enemies. 

The Arians found in the successor of Constantine a protector 
anda friend. The great patron, the bishop of Nicomedia, 
was promoted to the Constantinopolitan see; and while the 
western emperors, steadily attached to the Nicene faith, were 
advancing its progress by all possible means, Constantius was 
no less zealous in his opposition to that, and his attachment to 
the Arian cause. During the remainder of this century, except 
in the reign of Julian, the Nicene and the Arian parties were 
at different times protected by the different emperors, and the 
successful party invariably and brutally triumphed in the com- 
mission of every act of unkindness and severity that could dis- 
tarb and distress their adversaries. But the hatred of the 
Arians was not confined to the Consubstantialists. They 
divided amongst themselves, and regarded each other with im- 
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lacable aversion. The Homoiousians, or Semi-Arians declared 
ainyelics, that the Son was of a similar substance with the 
father. ‘The Kunomians, who were the disciples of AStius and 
Eunomius, the latter a man of restless and aspiring spirit, who 
had entered into almost every profession of life, opposed their 

ypinions, and contended that the Son was unlike or unequal to 

’ the Father. The Eunomians were condemned in the council of 
Ancyra, and in the two councils summoned by Constantius, 
one at Seleucia for the eastern church, the other at Ariminum 
for the western. ~The Eunomians were overpowered at Seleu- 
cia; and the assembly at Ariminum, which was. composed of 
about a fourth part Arians, subscribed to a creed, which con- 
tained little more than the vague proposition, that the Son of 
‘God was not a creature like other creatures. The confession 
of Ariminum was sent through the empire, and all the bishops 
were required to subscribe it. But none were allowed to main- 
tain Arianism, by asserting that the Son of God was of a 
nature unlike that of the Father, and to rank him in the num- 
ber of creatures. ‘These subtle and almost imperceptible dis- 
tinctions divided the Arians into a considerable number of sects, 
who mutually detested and anathematized each other. To- 
wards the close of this century the Arians and Macedonians, 
a branch from the same stock, were compelled by the impe- 
rial laws to have no bishops. This sect, however, flourished 
considerably for more than three centuries, and was not at 
length crushed without violence and persecution. Its tenets 
were received by the Goths, the Vandals, and the Burgun- 
dians, and long continued to be professed by those barbarous 
nations. 

The Semi-Arians, as may be conceived from their name, 
adopted not all the opinions of their Arian brethren; but they 
rejected the doctrine of consubstantiality with equal zeal, though 
the greater part of them professed to believe the divinity of the 
Logos, or Word (the Son of God;) but many utterly denied the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit. Like the Arians, the Semi-Arians 
were divided intu sects, the principal of which obtained the 
name of Macedonians, from their leader Macedonius; who, 
while he denied the consubstantiality of the Son, asserted his 
likeness to the Father; and aflirmed, that the third’ person in 
the Trinity was a divine energy diffused throughout the uni- 
verse, and not a distinct person proceeding from the Father 
and the Son. Many of the Semi-Arians gradually united them- 
selves to the orthodox party, from whom their grounds of dif- 
ference were, in some instances, scarcely perceptible, and 
signed the Nicene confession of faith, On the promulgation 
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of the Jaw of toleration by the emperor Gratian, many of the 
Semi-Arians again seceded from the church; but their num- 
bers afterwards, from a variety of causes, sensibly declined. — 
It is difficult to determine whether the Melctians should be 
considered as a distinct sect, or as a society of Arians. The 
schism was originally produced by the deposition of Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis in Egypt, who was accused of various offen- 
ces, and particularly of saerificing to idols in a time of persecu- 
tion. After his deposition by the council of Alexandria, how- 
ever, Meletius continued to assure the titles,and exercised the 
functions of his office. He afterwards united with Arius; but 
whether previous to the meeting of the council of Nice, or not, 
is not ascertained. At this council the affair of Meletias was, 
compromised, apparently to his satisfaction: for he was allowed 
to retain the title of bishop, without the functions. The seet 
however continued till the fifth century, and professed the doc- 
trines of Arius. 
Arianism, which engaged the attention of all ranks of the 
people during the whole of this century, did not so entirely 
engross them as to prevent the propagation and reception of 
otlier opinions, which differed from those of the orthodox creed. 
Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, asserted, that Jesus Christ was 
born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, and endued with 
a divine emanation, or heavenly ray, which he called the Word; 
and that, on account of this union between the divine word and 
his human nature, Jesus was styled the Son of God, and even 
God himself. He denied that the Holy Spirit was a distinct 
person, and affirmed that he was a celestial virtue, proceeding: 
from the Deity. This prelate was the disciple and friend of 
Marcellus, the bishop of Ancyra, who had been charged with 
adopting the errors of Sabellianism, or an attempt to confound 
the doctrine of three persons in the Godhead. Photinus occa-, 
sioned his friendly tutor additional censure, whose impieties 
according to the charitable spirit of the times, were consider- 
ably augmented, by his refusal to condemn the errors of: 
Photinus. Private friendship, Christian charity, or the know- 
ledge that others were ready to involve him in evils similar 
to those which threatened and surrounded his pupil, were con- 
ceived reasons too weak to deter him from an endeavor to 
punish the errors of his friend. The efforts of repeated coun- 
cils, and the effects of repeated banishments, were, for a long 
time, insuflicient to destroy the errors of this sectary; who 
though excommunicated by the church, defended himself dur- 


ing seven years by the assistance of th e; +e % 
. died in exile. e people; but at length 
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» The Appollonarians asserted, after Appolinaris, bishop of 
Laodicea, that the Divinity, joined to the flesh, performed the 
offices of anintclligent soul in Jesus Christ, and received the 
impression which the soul of man receives. Many of the 
followers of Appollinaris refined upon this, and afliirmed, that 
one nature only existed in Jesus Christ, and that the flesh was 
of the same nature with the divinity. Others affirmed, that 
‘Jesus Christ had taken his body from heaven, and that it was 
impassive and-immortal; and his birth; passion, death, burial, 
and resurrection, only illusive appearances. The council of 
‘Constantinople condemned these opinions, and many by whom 
they were professed were re-united to the communion of the 
-chureh. 
- The Priscillianists derived their denomination from Priscil- 
‘Vian, amanof rank and fortune in Spain, who was afterwards 
bishop of Abila. A considerable mixture of Gnosticism and 
Unitarianism appears to have been united in this sect, with the 
“tenets of both which, however, they were but imperfectly ac- 
‘quainted. They thought that the Devil was not made by God, 
‘but arose from chaos and darkness; said that the bodies of men 
‘were made by the Devil; condemned marriage, and denied the 
‘resurrection of the body; asserted that the soul was of a divine 
‘substance, which having offended in heaven, was sent into the 
body as a place of punishment; that men are subject to neces: 
‘sity, to sin, and to the power of the stars; and our bodies 
“compounded according to the order of the twelve signs ef the 
“Zodiac. They agreed that the Son is inferior to the Father, 
“and that there was a time when the Son was not. The rule 
--of manners prescribed by this sect was remarkably austere, 
Priscillian, their leader, was accused by the other Spanish 
‘bishops, in consequence of the increase of his followers; and 
‘he was banished by the emperor Gratian from Spain. He was 
‘again, however, permitted to return; but was once more aceused 
~by his implacable enemies, and put to death at Treves, in the 
year 384, by the perfidious Maximus, at the instigation of Itha- 
cius, bishop of Sossuba; who, whatever might be the profes: ed 
purity of his faith, was deficient in evciy amiable quality of the 
human heart. The opinions of the Priscillianists did not end 
with the death of their erroneous and unfortunate leader, but 
extended their influence, and continued during several succeed- 
ing centuries. 

The recorder of folly, if he be possessed of humanity, can 
find little erjoyment in his task, and it is equally unnecessary 
and unpleasant to dwell upon the opinions and conduct of those 
sects who differed from the church only in one or two points of 
perhaps little importance, or whose errors were received by 
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few, and soon terminated. Amongst these smaller sects were 
the Antidicomaranites, who contended, that after the birth of 
Christ the Virgin Mary did not continue in her immaculate 
state, but associated with her husband Joseph; and the Collyri- 
dians, who, falling into the opposite extreme, superstitiously 
worshipped the Virgin, and made an offering to her, upon 
certain appointed days, of a particular kind of bread. These 
errors were confined to a few; those of Lucifer, bishop of Cag-* 
liari in Sardinia, were rather more diffused. This prelate had 
been a zealous opposer of Arianism; he had separated himself 
not only from communion with all of that sect, but even from alk 
who acknowledged as bishops those who had signed the Arimi- 
num confession of faith, and had written against the Arians with 
great vehemence; but the purity of his*own faith did not con- 
tinue uncorrupted, and he is accused of asserting, that the soul” 
was transfused from the parents to the children, and that it was: 
of a fleshly substance. : " 
Amidst the tide of superstition which had almost overflowed: 
the church, many lamented its devastations, and some were so’ 
confident as to attempt to stop the torrent; but their courage 
was not rewarded either with applause or success; and, inde- 
pendent of the doctrinal errors into which they fell, they were,» 
on account of their opposition to the corrupt and prevailing 
opinions of the age, loaded with calumny and regarded with 
abhorrence. One of the principal of these hardy champions 
for the truth was Audeus, a Syrian, of uncommon virtue, whose 
zeal against the profligacy of the clergy procured his excommu-* 
nication from the church. Unmoved by the censures whichihe 
had incurred, Audeus associated himself with a society of 
Christians, who were distinguished not only by their abhorrence 
of clerical depravity, but by their attachment to the Jewish time 
of celebrating Easter; and their belief that the resemblance 
between God and man consisted in the body, whence they have 
been charged with believing that the Supreme Being was -cor-- 
poreal. He was banished by the emperor into Scythia, where 
he continued to make several converts, and established several 
monasteries. His zeal against superstition and depravity was 
seconded ky Attius, one of the leaders of the Semi-Arians; and 
Jovinian, an Italian monk. The principal point on which AStius 
and his adherents differed from the other Semi-Arians, appears 
to have been their belief that there was no distinction founded 
in Scripture between a presbyter and a bishop. He earnestly 
condemned prayers for the dead, and several other rites, and 
attempted to restore the discipline of the church to its primitive 
simplicity and excellence. Jovinian, though himself a monk, 
and continuing in a state of celibacy, took the utmost pains to 
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e the peculiar doctrines of monachism, though unlike the 
reformers of his time,he continned in the orthodox faith. 
; doctrines were so obnoxious to the clergy, that he was 
excommunicated by Siricius, the bishop of Rome, and was 
condemned by the emperor Honorius to be whipped, and ban- 
ished tothe small and obsure island of Boa, in Hlyricum.  ~ 
_ Were we to estimate the learning and abilities of the writers 
of this century by ‘their numbers or their zeal, our admiration of 
their talents would not be confined within ordinary limits. But 
intestine commotions and religious controversies are circumstan- 
ces not extremely favorable to the most admired blossoms of 
literature, which expand in the gay sunshine of tranquillity, 
but close and fold their leaves in the inclement season of turbu- 
lence and destraction. * The first emperor who professed Chris- 
~ tianity had devoted little of his time to literature; and whatever 
favors he might be disposed to bestow upon monks and ecclesi- . 
astics, he does not appear to have greatly signalized himself as 
a patron of learning. A desire to abolish Paganism, which was 
supported by the wit and talents of some of its professors, and 
to advance Christianity upon its ruins, rather than a love of 
literature, induced the emperor to encourage a taste for study, 
-and to erect public libraries for the extension of knowledge. 
But when honors and preferments were not annexed to excel- 
lence in learning, when science was not encouraged either by 
the favor of the prince, or the approbation of the people, and 
confined to the investigation of obscure scholastic theology, we 
cannot be surprised to find a rapid decay of the arts and sciences, 
numbers of the clergy unlearned, and the cell of the monk a 
fruitfal hotbed for the cultivation of ignorance. 
Notwithstanding this, there were, amongst the number of 
Christian writersin the fourth century, some who may be justly 
distinguished for their learning and elegance. Eusebius, bishop 
of Czsarea in Palestine, claims a distinguished rank in the cat- 
alogue, both on account of his abilities and virtue. He was ; 
native of Palestine, and obtained his bishopric in the year 314, 
but at a very early period was accused of favoring the Arians, 
and of continuing attached to the bishops of that sect; and sey- 
eral of his expressions afford some ground for the belief, that the 
suspicion was not wholly unfounded. It is probable, however, 
that the candor and moderation of his temper, rather than any 
defection from the orthodox faith, might occasion this imputa- 
tion. In the council of Nice he abandoned the Arian party 
but supported them in their endeavors to deprive Athanasius 
of the Alexandrian see. 
He composed an ecclesiastical history, from the commence. 
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gainst the philosopher Therot \ 
App is to Jesus Christ; five books azains 
Aucyra; a Commentary on the Psalms; 

Opology for ia 
Pamphilus t ac Martyr, from his attachmen 
cvived his name. To these he added a sixth bo 


y means of depressing others with the emperor, or of ac-. 


comy plished Pamphilus. presbyter at Casaria, does honor to his 
feelings asaman. He assumed his name, and composed an 
acc: unt of his life. This martyr to the faith erected a school 
at Cesaria; and, after suffering much during the Diocletian 
persecution, was at length cruelly put to death. Pew of his 
writings have reached posterity. » ag? oe caer 
However varving, or however doubtful, the character of Eu- 
sebius may appear to the world, that of Athanasius is fixed, 
decisive, and re-olute.. A deacon in the Alexandrian church, at 
the commencement of the Arian disputes he joined in opinion 
with his bishop, and accompanied him to the council of Nice. 
On the demi-e of his diocesan he obtained the Alexandrian sees 
but he enjoyed not long in tranquillity his new situation: ortho- 
fox in his principles, decided in his cepinions, ond resolute in 
maintaining them, it is not surprising that he should soon become 
“pn object of detestation to the Arian party, whom he vebemently 
opposed. A charge was exhibited against him by his enemies, of 

ving exacted new duties from the people for the emolument 


of the church. The charge was dismissed by the emperor, but 
two others succeeded; that he had thrown down and broken a 
sacred chalice, overthrown the sacramental elements, destroyed 
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to the age of Constantine; is Eusebius, assisted by an inspection of the early 
fathers; and the remarks of modern writers. 
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ing Arsenius, bishop of Hypsele. ‘To the first of 
ecusations he replied, by provingy that neither church, 
nor chalice in the place where he was said to have 
yed them; and effectually refuted the other, by producing 
e sight of his accusers the schismatic bishop, who had fora 
ne tho ht prop etire. The Arian party had, however, 
isly determined his disgrace; and in the council of Tyre 
degraded, deposed, and exiled. In vain Madtinjuved 
prel: + seul removed himself to Constantinople, and publicly 
pe sd his cause at the footstool of his prince. The charge of 
having threatened to prevent the exportation of corn from Alex- 
-andria to Constantinople had been urged against him to Con- 
stantine; who, irritated at his supposed contumacy, dismissed 
him into exile to Treves. 2 
The accession of the sons of Constantine, which produced 
leave to the exiled bishops to return to their respective sees, 
restored Athanasius, by a decree of the younger Constantinus, 
{who continued in the orthodox faith,) to Alexandria. But the 
cabal and faction under Constantius again deposed him, ordain- 
ed Gregory in his room, and ordered the prefect of Egypt to 
confirm the new archbishop in his office; while Athanasius 
retired to Rome. In a council of fifty bishops of Italy, the in- 
nocence of the deposed bishop was unanimously declared; and 
‘at the end of three years he received a summons to attend at 
Milan the emperor Constans, who required his brother to call a 
council for determining the case of Athanasius. In this council 
held at Sardica, after a series of angry debates, Athanasius was 
declared innocent; and Gregory yery opportunely dying just at 
that period, he entered into the peaceagle possession of his see. 
Tranquillity was not, however, the path in which Athanasius 
was destined to proceed; death removed his princely and gen- 
€rous protector Constans; and Constantius, in compliance with 
the reiterated persuasion of those who hated the zealand abi- 
lities of the Alexandrian bishop, issued orders again for his ex- 
pulsion. The'bishops, who in the councilsof Arles and Milanhad” 
opposed the degradation of Athanasius, were required to sub- 
scribe his sentence; and a formulary of consent was transi itt 
to the absent bishops, who, upon their refusal to subscribe it, 
were immediately banished by the emperor. George, of Cap- 
padocia, was then placed on the episcopal throne; and_ the 
exiled archbishop was assaulted at midnight, by the troops of 
the empire, in the church of St. Theonas, while he was per- 
forming his devotions. He continued his employment during 
the time when the doors of the sanctuary were assailed; and, 
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when they were at length burst open, with great 11 
refused to consult his own safety, till he had provided | 
of his congregation. Six years he remained coniedled 
the monks of the deserts of Thebais, notwithstanding the igh 
~~Jence of his pursuers, and the force of the most severe edicts — 
again | who should protect or conceal the deserter. The 
accession of Julian, who granted the exiled bishops leave to 
return, restored Athanasius to his see, which became vacant by 
the death of George, the second usurper. As the zeal of Atha- — 
nasius was not agreeable to the Emperor (who again issued. 
orders for his exile and apprehension,) he was once more so for-— 
tunate as to’escape to his former recess, where he continued till ¥ 
the reign of Jovian, and again assumed the governmeut of his 
church. Under Valens he was banished once more, and re- 
mained confined for four months; at the end of which he was 
again recalled, and enjoyed the tranquil possession of his see, 
ull the year 373, when his death put a period to a series of in- 
cessant exertions in the cause of the church. d 

The zeal of Athunasis in the orthodox cause occasioned his 
composing a number of writings against the heresy of Arius and 
Appollinaris; several discourses and letters in justification of: 
himseif; and also the life of St. Anthcny. “Many of his per- 
formances are lost, but suflicient remain to form a splendid edi- — 
tion of three folio volumes by the learned Montfaucon. 

Basil the Great, bishop of Cesarea, was one of the most 
amiable and accomplished characters of the fourth century. 
Eloquent, ingenious, and learned, he was surpassed, and even 
equalled, by few. He studied in the schools\of Caesarea and 
Constantinople, and then repaired to Athens to perfect himself 
in the scieces. In thissituation he contracted a sirict intimacy 
with the amiable Gregory Nazienzen, whose father was the 
bishop of that city. After some time employed in assisting his 
father in the duties of his oflice, Gregory again joined his friend, 
who had retired with a few select associates into the solitudes 
of Pontus, where, in mutual study and reciprocal esteem, they 


passed a considerable time. Gregory quitted his solitude once 
more to assist his father; and, after several vicissitudes, was 
advancec by Theodosius to the bishopric of Constantinople, 
which, on account of the people objecting to his being a stran- 


ger, he soon resigned; and, after some time spent in attending 
1o clerical duties in his native city, retired to the country, where 
he died. During this time Basil had consented to leave his 
retreat, after having established the monastic state in Pontus 
and Cappadocia, and accepted the see of Caesarea. His at- 
tachment to the Nicene faith was marked and sincere. He 
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_ separa ed from commupvion with his bishop Dranius, who had 

_ subscribed the confession at Ariminum, and steadily opposed 
the entreaties and threatenings of the emperor Valens to em- 

_ brace the opinions of Arius. The works of these friends are 
vumerous. Basil composed several sermons; a reply to the 
doctrines of the Arian Kunomius; a work upon the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost; several letters, some homilies, and a commen-— 
tary upon the first sixteen chapters of Isaiah. Gregory Nazian- 
zen composed many excellent discourses, letters, and some 
poems. Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, the brother of Basil, far 

' from imitating the examples of his brother and friend, had mar- 
ried, and was with great difficulty induced to forsake the pro- 
fession of rhetoric for the ecclesiastical state. His promotion 
in the church, however, very soon succeeded that of his brother, 
and, like him, he was distinguished by his steady attachment 
fo the orthodox cause. He composed commentaries upon Scrip- 
sure; discourses upon the mysteries and upon morality; pane-. 
zyrics upon saints; a controversial tract against Eunomius, and 
several other works. 

The remarkable story of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, has an 
appearance of romance seldom found in real life. This prelate 

_ was the prefect of Liguria and Emilia, and on entering the 
church of Milan in his civil capacity, to quell a riot between 
the Arian and orthodox parties, concerning the choice of a 
bishop, found himself called upon to assume the vacant oflice 
by the unanimous voice of the assembly, and was compelled to 
advance at once from the humble station of catechumen to the 
command of the church. In this high situation, he firmly sus- 
tained the cause of orthodoxy against the Arians of his diocese, 
against the entreaties and threats of the empress Justina, the 
mother of Valentinian, and even of the emperor Theodosius, 
whom he prevented from establishing « Jéwish synagogue at 
Milan, and from erecting an altar to Victory. His zeal did not 
rest here; he rebuked the emperor forhis slaughter at Thessa- 
lonica, and compelled him to atone“for his guilt, by the per- 
formance of publie penance. Pat Ambrose was loud in the ~ 
praises of a monastic life, anddancharitable in his conduct to- 
wards those who differed from him in religious belief. . \ Vi 
a credulity Which bordered upon folly, or with a design to 
pose upon the credulity of mankind (a practice not very un- 
common in those tipeés,) he pretended to the Arians to produce 
men possessed with devils; who, upon the approach of certain 
relics, had beed compelled to acknowledge the purity of the 
Nicene faiths and the impiety of that of Arius. Amabrose com- 
posed seyeral treatises in praise of celibacy; a discourse 
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on Mysteries and Penance; several books concerning Faith, 
d the Hely Ghost; a discourse upon the Incarnation; and 
several other works, which have been published in two volumes 
— folio. “ay , 


aence of Lactantius, and the beauty and purity of 
yle, raise him superior to every author of the fourth cen- 
tury, and place him upon an equality with some of the most 
accomplished writers of ancient Rome. Entrusted with the 
education of Crispus, the unfortunate son of Constantine, whom 
the monarch afterwards put to death, Lactantius, amidst the 
‘splendors of a court, was distinguished only by his talents and 
his poverty. His principal work consists of a masterly refuta- 
tion of Paganism, and a learned comparison between it and 
Christianity. It is to the indelible disgrace of the age, that 
while a number of fanatic monks and popular declaimers ob- 
tained the highest stations in the church, a man who possessed 
the learning of Aristotle, with the eloquence of Cicero, and the 
wit of Horace—who united philosophy with religion, and an 
earnest piety with all the graces of a polished taste and enlight- 
ened understanding—should be permitted to languish without 
distinction or reward. It is however but too common a case, 
that the service which is rendered to a party, is rated higher 
thanthat which is rendered to mankind in general. The de- 
fence of a signal dogma shall raise a man to eminence and 
fortune; while the enlightening of thousands, the improving of 
the hearts)the morals, the judgments, and religious sentiments 
of a nation, shall: frequently be passed over, with scarcely the 
cold return of ‘fruitless praise. 
‘ ‘The close of the fourth century, and the beginning of th 
fifth, was distinguished by the writings and example of the 

learned Jerom, a monk of Palestine; and the celebrated Au- 
gustin, bishop of Hippo. Deeply versed in sacred literature, 

and entirely devoted to study, Jerom consented to receive 

the order’ of priesthood, only upon condition that he should 

not be compelled to performsany of its offices; and for seve- 

‘ral years pursued, by turns, a sequestered and active life. 

® Aft the death of his friend Damasus, bishop of Rome, Je-. 
rom retired to a small cell in Bethlehem, where the reputa- 

tion of his learning and sanctity attracted the notiee, and pro- 

cured him the visits, of the pious and distinguished ladies 
Paula, Eustochium, and Melania; and these wr eb nd beandliaie 
companied by numbers who were desirous of embracing a 
monastic life. Paula, in order to gratify this pious desire, so 
strongly encouraged by the example and precepts of Jerom, 
erected on the spot a church and four monasteries, the former 
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for the men, and the latter for the women. ‘The warmth — 
and austerity of his temper, the mixture of enthusiasm and 


superstition in all his sentiments and conduct, and the contempt 
and invectives which he poured upon all who differed from 
him, are blemishes in the character of Jerom. In his retire: 
ment he composed a considerable number both of critical and 
theological writings; several commentaries upon Scripture; 
two Latin translations of the Bible, and a variety of other 
productions. He was engaged in a controversy with Rufinus, 
a priest of Aquileia, concerning the works of Origen, the 
‘particular opinions of whom were warmly defended by Ru- 
finus. In one instance, however, both Jerom and Rufinus 
agreed: The former encouraged the superstitious folly of 
Paula, who forsook her family and country for the conversa- 
tion of monks and ecclesiastics in distant regions; and Rufinus 
himself accompanied Melania, another of these wandering 
saints, in her visits to the hermits of the Egyptian deserts, 
and remained during twenty-five years in her house at Jeru- 
salem. The learning of Refinus, though very considerable, 
was, however, inferior to that of Jerom. He translated seve- 
ral of the Greek authors into Latin; composed two books of 
Ecclesiastical History, in continuation of that of Eusebius; 
commentaries upon several parts of Scripture, and a number 
of other works. 

Augustin, bishop of Hippo, adopted in early youth, with a 
warth congenial to his native country Africa, the opinions of 
the Manicheans. His sentiments, however, began to waver in 


a conference he held with faustus, a professor of that sect, 
_ when he was about twenty-nine years of age; and the ser- 
mons of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, the conversion of two of 
his friends, and the perusal of St. Paul’s Epistles, fally con- 


vinced him of the errors of that sect. On his return to Af- 
rica, from which he had been absent some years in different 
parts of Italy, he was ordained priest by Valerius, bishop of 
Hippo, founded a monestery for persons who renounced pri- 
vate property and lived in common, and was ordained coad- 
jutor to Valerius in 395. He died at the age of seventy- 
six. His works, which are more numerous than those of any 
other writer of this period, bear the marks of sincere. piety, 
vivacity, and genius; but are chargeable with ambiguity, and 
the impulse of a too warm. imagination.* The opinions of 
Origen, who was claimed as an associate, at different times, 
‘both by the orthodox and Arian parties, had a zealous patron 
in the bishop of Hippo, for being a warm Platonist, he 


* He was a zealous advocate for the doctrine of predestination, 
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of Chrysostom. An assembly of bishops having resolved to 
enrol him in their body, he retired to the summit of a moun- 
tain in company with an old man; and afterwards entirely se- 
cluded himself in a dreary cave from all converse with man- 
kind. After remaining for some years in solitude, he return- 
ed to Antioch, where his reputation as a preacher became so 
great, that he was by general consent, elected patriarch of 
Constantinople. The ordination of Chrysostom was, however, 
secretly opposed by Theophilus, bishop of Alexandrian, who 
was deputed by the emperor to officiate in this ceremony, 
and whose fear of the monarch was too great to permit his 
refusal of the office. At this time the Constantinopolitan 
Arians were prohibited from holding their assemblies in the 
city, and departed from it every Saturday night or Sunday 
morning, reciting such hymns as were consonant to their doc- 
trines. Chrysostom, sensible of the effect of such spectacles 
upon the minds of the common people, turned against them 
their own arts, and dispatched singers through the streets, 
preceded by the cross and by lamps. In one of those proces- 
sions the different parties met, and blows and a considerable 
tumult ensued; upon which, the emperor required from the 
Arians, either their conversion to orthodoxy, or their exile from 
the city. ‘They preferred the latter. The enemies of Chry- 
sostom, amongst whom was the empress Eudoxia, who was 
offended at his censuring the corrupt manners of the ladies in 
general, or perhaps displeased at his admonitions having been 
personally, publicly, and rather roughly addressed to her, 
conjointly with Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, who: 
was offended at his interference in a dispute between him and’ 
the Nitrian monks, soon afterwards obtained his deposition; 
but the sedition consequent upon his banishment was so great, 
that the emperor was compelled to send him letters of recall. 
His implacable enemy, the empress, again irritated by his 
preaching against the public games around her statue, once 
more effected his banishment. He was not suffered to remain 
in peace in the place to which he had repaired in: his exile, 
but received order from the emperor to transport himself 
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to the ungenial adored Mle Euxine sea. The place of his 
banishment, however, he never reached; for he was seized 
with a violent fever on the road, which terminated his life in 
the sixtieth year of his age, in 407. Chrysostom is justly 
ranked amongst the most eminent Christian orators; elo- 
quence was manly, his genius was uncommon, and 


“his erudi- 

tion extensive. He exhibited himself both as a moral and 
controversial writer; wrote a great number of homilies; and 
his works are so extensive, as to have been collected into 
eleven folio volumes. : 
. The religious controversies, which engaged in some measure 
the pens of the most accomplished writers of the fourth cen- 
tury, attracted the notice of men equally zealous, but not 
equally qualified, and produced several performances differing 
in merit according to the abilities of their respective authors. 
Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, and ee tie, bishop of An- 
tioch, though both of them intimate friends of Athanasius, 
were accused of Sabellianism, but wrote against the Arian 
cause. They were however both deposed, as their principles 
were judged, by the Synods appointed to try them, to be not 
perfectly orthodox. Victorinus engaged in defence of the 
church, and attacked both the Arians and Manicheans. 
Amongst the most strenuous opposers of heresy, was Hili- 
ary, bishop of Poictiers, who, from being a heathen, had 
been converted to Christianity. He composed a very exten- 
_ sive work against the Arians, which he had the spirit to pre- 
sent in person to the emperor Constantius; and wrote several 
commentaries upon different parts of the sacred writings. 
The compositions of the two Apollinariss’, in defence of Chris- 
tianity, were written in such a style of elegance, that the 
emperor Julian prohibited the reading of their books. ‘The 
writing of Ephraim of Edessa against heresy, as well as his 
moral performances, appear in his own time to have been much 
esteemed. 

The commentators of this century were many; amongst whom 
was the blind but learned Didymus, whose commentaries are 
lost. Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, wrote commentaries also, 
which are ranked amongst those of the judicious few, who 
attempted to explain the literal sense of Scripture, without 
attending to the allegorical. 

The lives of the monks became so acceptable, from the esti- 
mation in which they were held, that a multitude of romances, 
under that denomination, were produced in the fourth century; 
pretended to be authentic records of these deluded devotees. 
Epiphanius published a history of heresies, in which, not con- 
tent with exhibiting and exaggerating erroneous opinions, he 
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| ae 
attempted to atid them, and to establish the doctrines of the 
church. This writer is charged with inaccuracy and extreme 


credulity; a credulity too of the worst sort, since it led him to 


believe | micry unfavorable account of those “ae dissented from 


his faith. 
Am ilt tude of writers, whose compositions were fewer in 
number, or who did not obtain the same celebrity with those 


already enumerated, flourished during this century: amongst 


these was Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, who, in his youth, com- 


posed discourses for the catechumens, and for those who were 
newly baptized. 
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_ GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY.—OF 
GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND. CEREMONIES, IN THE 
FIFTH CENTURY.—OF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
FIFTH CENTURY.—OF LEARNING AND LEARNEDMEN IN THE 
FIFTH CENTURY. fae 4 


. Tue calamities arising from an intollerant zeal in matters 
of religion, not less severe than the terrors of persecution 
which had afflicted the Christians of the preceding century, 
continued in this to disturb the happiness of mankind, and to 
induce the sincere professors of the gospel to look back almost 
with regret to a season which, however unfavorable and _peril- 
ous, found them united in one common cause, generally under- . 
stood; instead of being divided into factions, disagreeing about 
points difficult to be conceived, and respecting which the differ- 
ence frequently consisted not in the circumstance itself, but in 
the terms used to define it. Alarmed at the ecclesiastical 
censures which assailed whoever presumed to differ in opinion, 
or even in expression, from the leaders of the church, the 
timid Christian must have been afraid of conversing upon the 
subject of his faith; and the edict obtained from Honorius, by 
four bishops deputed from Carthage, in 410, which doomed to 
death whoever differed from the Catholic faith, must, though 
perhaps never executed, have closed in terror and silence the 
trembling lips. Doubtless a mistaken zeal for promoting the 
cause of true religion, instigated the generality to believe it 
right to enforce the truth, not only by ecclesiastical censures, 
but by the interference of the civil power. Augustin act 
knowledged, that there had been a time when he believed it 
wrong to harass heretics, and that it would be more judicious 
to allure them by soft and gentle methods; but that his senti- 
ments were changed, from observing, that the laws enacted 
against heresy by the ra Seis had proved, to many, an uns 
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happy occasion of conversion. These gies principles 
were carried to such excess, that, in 443, Theodosius com- 
manded that the books which were not conformable in doctrine 


ee to the councils of Nice and Ephesus, and to the decisions of 
eal 


Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, should be destroyed, and their 
concealers be liable to death. Bir ey 
Un oe the united reigns of the two sons of Theodosius, 
Arcadius and Honorius, who separately governed the eastern 
and western divisions of the Roman empire, a season of tran- 
quility took place, which was only interrupted by theological 
commotions. The death of Arcadius, in the year 403, placed 
his son Theodosius, at eight years of age, upon the Imperial 
throne, who governed the eastern division of the empire while 
his uncle Honorius reigned in the west. The timid emperor 
of the west, alarmed at the incursions of the Barbarians, who 

oured down in swarms upon his dominions, and revelled in 
the delightful regions of Italy, had his retreat at Ravenna dis- 
turbed by the intelligence that Alaric, the Gothic king, had 
beseiged Rome; nor was it long before the fierce conyueror 
entered its gates, and plundered that city, which for ages had 
been a repository for the plunder of the world. The remainder 
of Italy soon became a prey to the ravages of the victorious 
army. During this period, though the most ancient and valu- 
able monuments of art and learning were levelled with. the 


. ground, the churches of the Christians of every denomination 


were spared by this Arian invader; and not only life, but even 
liberty, was granted both to the Pagans and Christians who 
took refuge in the churches of the apostles, or at the tombs of 
the martyrs. The sacred vessels which had been pillaged 
from the church of St. Peter, were also restored by the con- 
querors. The subjects of Honorius, after a series of ineffec- 
tual contests against the desolating power of the Barbarians, 
had the mortification to see him nearly stripped of his territory, 
and continuing the title without the power of royalty. The 
capital was taken by the Goths; the Huns were possessed of 
Pannonia; the Alans, Suevi, and Vandals, were established in 
Spain; and the Bergundians settled in Gaul. The feeble 
powers of Valentinian the Third, the successor of Honorius, 
were not calculated to restore to the Roman monarchs the em- 
pire they had lost. Eudocia, his widow, and the daughter of 
Theodosius, soon married Maximus; and soon discovered that 
the present partner of her throne and bed was the brutal mur- 
derer of the last. Incensed at his perfidy, and resolved to 
revenge the death of Valentinian, and her own dishonor, she 
implored assistance from Genseric, king of the Vandals in 
Africa, who entered Rome, and plundered the whole of the 
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city except three churches. After the rapid and turbulent | 
- reigns of several of the emperors of the west, that part of the 
empire was finally subjugated in the year 476, by the abdica- 
tion of Augustulus. ‘The name of Emperor sunk with the ruin 
of the empire; for the conquering Odoacer, general f the 
Heruli, assumed only the title of King. ow 
Notwithstanding the commotions which afflicted the empire 
and the church, Christianity still continued to extend her boun- 
daries. ‘The truths of the Gospel were propagated through a 
considerable part of Persia, by Maruthas, a Mesopotamian, and 
Abdas, a Persian ‘bishop, who afterwards involved the. Chris- 
tians in a severe persecution, by his temerity in destroying a 
temple belonging to the Magi, and his obstinacy in not re- 
building it. This persecution continued for some time, and’ 
was not terminated without a war between the Persians and 
the Romans. The most considerable accessions to the Chris- 
tian body, during this century, accrued from the barbarous 
nations which poured with the impetuosity of a torrent over 
every part of the western empire. The Goths had indeed pro- 
fessed Christianity before their irruption; but the greater part 
of these savage invaders did not relinquish the worship of their 
gods, till they were established in the conquered countries, 
when Arianism was professed by the greater part of the west- 
ern Christians. During the course of this century, Ireland 
was added to the countries which had already embraced the 
truths of Christianity. The first missionary, Palladius, was 
not successful amongst this rude and uncultivated people; but 
the might probably prepare them to receive favorably. the 
documents of Saccathus, or Patrick, a native of Caledonia, a 
man of birth and abilities, who, after the laborious efforts of 
forty years for their conversion, founded the archbishopric of 
Armagh. One of the most remarkable conversions of the fifth 
century is that of Clovis, king of the Franks, who is said to 
have embraced Christianity, in consequence of a vow to wor- 
ship Christ as his God, provided he rendered him victorious in 
a battle which he was preparing to engage in against the Ale- 
manni. Probably his conversion might result at least as much 
from policy as superstition. By adopting the religious tenets 
of those whom he governed, he destroyed one capital cause of 
disunion. However this might have been, many miraculous 
circumstances were said to have attended this conversion of 
the conqueror, who founded the kingdom of the Franks in 
Gaul. On the occasion of his baptism at Rheims, a brilliant 
light filled the whole church; and a voice was heard to say, 
Peace be with you; itis I: be not afraid: abide in my love. ‘This 
prodigy was succeeded by a fragrant odour which perfumed 
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the whole place, and a dove descended, bearing a vial of 
chrism,* with which Clovis was annointed.t This monarch was 
the only one of the Barbarian invaders of the Roman empire, 
who immediately professed the faith of the council of Nice; 
and from this circumstance, the appellation of the Most Chris-- 
tian King, and Eldest Son of the church, was, according to the 
opinion of the learned, conferred originally upon the sovereigns 
Riches and independence, so little conducive to virtue in the 
hearts of men, were evidently pernicious to the clergy, who, 
from the time when they became possessed of great revenues 
under the Christian emperors, were no longer distinguished by 
the humble virtues of the primitive Christians; but by ardent 
aspirations and mean artifices to obtain temporal power. ‘The 
episcopal offices were, in several instances, performed by dele- 
gates; whilst the bishop, who assumed the name, and received 
the emoluments annexed to that office, was left at leisure to 
attend to his secular concerns, and to dissipate in voluptuous- 
ness what had been frequently acquired by contention. and 
chicane. The richer ecclesiastics not only vied in splendor 
with the prince; they not only erected thrones in their churches, 
and affected the state of courts, in giving audience to the peo- 
ple; but Se. asserted a perfect equality with the 
monarch. artin, bishop of Tours, contended, at a public 


_ entertainment, that the emperor was inferior in dignity to a 


presbyter: and Anastasius, the emperor of the east, met with 
frequent instances of similar arrogance. Symmachus had the 
assurance to tell him, that the dignity of a Roman prelate, 
nay, even of a priest, was superior to that of the emperor, in 
proportion as the dignity of things spiritual was to that of 
things temporal. 

The ecclesiastics of every denomination united in invading 
the rights of the people; and in increasing, by every possible 
expedient, the power and dignity of the sacerdotal order: the 
employed also, without compunction, the most unlawful means 
in order to controvert each other, and to obtain fresh acces- 
sions of influence to their respective sees. Amongst the most 
ambitious claimants of prerogative and spiritual power, the 
see of Rome soon became the most distinguished; it affected 
to receive all appeals that were preferred in ecclesiastical 
cases; endeavored to be considered as umpire in the dispute, 


* A composition of olive oil and balm; opobalsamum. 

+ This piece of legerdemain, which Baronius has dignified with the name of 
a miracle, was exhibited in favor of a monarch, who was ferocious, sanguin~ 
ary, and ambitious, and the murderer of several of hia nearest relations. 
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and by its decisions to determine every clerical cause. The 
bishops of Africa warmly opposed these encroachments of the 
Roman see; and contested the authority which the pope pre- 
tended to'derive, for this end, from a decree of the Nicene - 
Council, but which was notin their copies of the acts of that 
synod. They refused to re-admit Apianus, an African priest, 
who, upon being excommunicated by his bishop, had appealed 
to the Roman pontiff, by whom he had been received’ into 
communion, and who attempted to restore him to his former 
‘station in the church. Intriguing for the principal episcopal 
offices become common; and it frequently happened, that, upon 
the demise of a bishop, his see was claimed by two or more 
contenders, who endeavored to enforce their pretensions by 
every martial exertion. The pulpit beat to arms, and the 
church appeared a theatre of war, in which the angry comba- 
tants assailed each other with implacable rancor and fury. The 
' see of Alexandria was remarkable for an almost uninterrupted 
succession of profligate prelates, who obtained their stations 
by the most atrocious means. Timotheus, after having caused 
his predecessor to be murdered in the church, his dead body 
dragged through the city, and the mangled carcase then 
thrown into the fire, obtained the bishopric by his artifice in 
creeping about in the dark, and pretending to be an angel, 
that he might delude the monks, and obtain the object of his 
wishes. The splendor of the principal sees under the Chris- 
tian emperors, and the great possibility of their being attained 
by the illiterate and the ignorant, since knowledge was far 
from being requisite for admission into the priesthood, were 
causes which greatly contributed to the evils we are now la- 
menting.* Incentives were by these means offered to the indolent 
enthusiast, as well as the ignorant and ambitious, to enter into 
the clerlcal order; to which they might be ordained without the 
trouble of preparing, or any examination, since none was made: 
and without finding it necessary to engage in any regular eccle- 
siastical duty. Hence, if knavishly disposed, each had, in the 
possession of his order, a passport from city to city; in each of 
which he might carry on the lucrative business of vending the 
pretended relics of the saints and martyrs to an ignorant and 
deluded multitude. 


* Several of the fathers of the church, who attended the councils of Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, towards the middle of this century, were so ignorant as to be 
unable to write their own names to the acts of the Councils, but were com- 
pelled to subscribe in this form: J, such an one, have subscribed by the hand of 
such an one, because I cannot write. Or, Such a bishop having said that he could 
nol write, I, whose name ts underwritten, have subscribed for him. 
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The emperors, who, in the last century, had constituted them- 
selves heads of the church, and had suffered themselves to be 
addressed by the impious titles of your divinity, your eternity, 
your godship, supreme master, and everlasting king, had still 
reserved to themselves the supreme ecclesiastical power; and _ 
in concert with the authority of councils, in which the legislative 
Powe ot the church immediately resided, sometimes augment- 
ed, and sometimes depressed, the authority of the contending 
and ambitious prelates. ‘I'wo general or cecumenical councils 
were held, during this century, at Ephesus and at Chalcedon. 
In the latter, the bishop of Constantinople, who had reduced 
under his spiritual subjection several extensive provinces, was 
confirmed in the same privileges he had obtained in the council 
of Constantinople, and was considered as in all respects equal 
to his haughty rival, the bishop of Rome. But this regulation 
was little agreeable to the Roman pontiff, who saw his supe- 
riority invaded, and his dignity abased, with but little hope of 
obtaining redress, since the authority of the emperor was 
exerted in favor of his rival. He submitted not, however, 
silently to decisions which abrogated his rights, but opposed with 
energy the obstinate claims of the bishop of Constantinople to 
spiritual dominion. ‘The contests which arose in consequence 
of the council of Chalcedon, fortunately supplied Felix the third, 
bishop of Rome, with a prentence for opposing his brother of 
Constantinople. This prelate had treated with contempt the 
decrees of that council, though it had confirmed to him the 
patriarchal power; and had manifested a desire to serve rather 
than to distress the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, the 
great leaders of the anathematized sects of the Monophysites. 
This afforded a pretext for convening a council, in which the 
Byzantine patriarch was condemned, who, in his turn, anathe- 
matized and excommunicated the bishop of Rome, erased his 
name from the public diptychs,* and mutual animosities in- 
flamed the eastern and western churches for a series of years. 
The avowed causes of dispute were generally a zeal for the 
decision of councils, or for the support of particular opinions; 
and under these pretences, the supremacy, which was unceas- 
ingly aimed at by the Roman pontiff, was opposed by the bishop 
of Constantinople, who, from similar motives, was opposed by 
the bishop of Rome, in all his claims to spiritual dominion. 
On this account every measure was devised, which could fo- 


* ; +t ; 3 : 
The Diptychs WEED originally public registers, in which the names of the 
consuls and other principal magistrates among the Romans were inscribed.— 


The Diptychs of: the church contained the names of the bishops, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. 
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ment or increase any disturbance between the prelates of Con- 
stantinople and those who were subject to their jurisdiction. 
Every complaint, made by the bishops of Alexandria and An- 
tioch against the patriarch of Constantinople, or even by the 
inferior orders of the clergy in those dioceses against their spi- 
_ritual rulers, was received at Rome, and the complainants taken 
under the immediate protection of that see. 2 

’ The aspiring views of Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, were 
directed to the attainment of patriarchal power; and the pro- 
tection of the younger Theodosius, enabled him to reject the 
authority of his metropolitan, the bishop of Caesarea, and to 
assume the dignity of patriarch of Palestine, in which he was: 
afterwards confirmed. The principal reason assigned for this 
assumption, was, that the church of Jerusalem had always de- 
servedly received a high degree of veneration, from its having 
succeeded to the first Christian society founded by the Apostles; 
and had in itself an innate and incontrovertible claim to the 
privileges it required. The church of Antioch suffered still 
further from the increasing spirit of ambition and zeal for 
episcopal honors. Instigated by these motives, and availing 
himself of the prevalent spirit of superstition, Anthemius, 
bishop of Salamis, affected to have discovered, by revelation, 
the body of Saint Barnabas, which had upon its breast the 
gospel of Saint Matthew, in Greek, transcribed by Saint Bar- 
nabas himself. This discovery he made use of, to prove that 
his see being founded by Barnabas, was an Apostolic Church, 
no less than that of Antioch; and, as such, ought not to be 
subject to that patriarch: so powerful a plea procured him 
an exemption. The churches of Antioch and Alexandria 
soon began also to suffer from the usurpations and claims of 
the Constantinopolitan and Jerusalem prelates, and particu- 
larly of the former, who arrogantly reduced them under his 
jurisdiction. 

A detail of the artifices made use of by the patriarchs, for 
the attainment of spiritual powers, would be little edifying, and 
may be easily conceived. ‘They encroached upon the rights of 
the bishops, whom they considered as delegated by them, and 
in all respects amenable to their authority. This power they 
contrived to augment by artfully exciting quarrels between the 
bishops and the inferior ministers, and between the clergy and 
people, each of whom referred the dispute to their decision. 
To complete their spiritual tyranny, they contracted an alliance, 
founded in mutual interest, witha band of crafty, of msolent, 
and unprincipled monks. 

The authority of the Roman prelates in the west had been 
considerably increased by the supineness of the emperors, and 
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the grant which had been obtained by the ambitious Leo, from 
Valentinian, that all the western bishops should be subject to his 
jurisdiction. Their power was not diminished by the dominion 
of the barbarous nations, who, perceiving the subjection of the 
eople to the clergy, and the dependence of the clergy upon the 
oman pontiff, soon became sensible, that by augmenting his 
power they secured their own. | 

Pt appointment of legates from the Pope,* who about the 
middle of this century first began to reside at the court of Con- 
stantinople, doubtless originated from motives extremely oppo- 
site to those which are avowed. Leo recommended to the em- 
peror Marcian a person named Julian, who was established by 
him to solicit at the emperor’s court whatever related to the faith 
and peace of the church against heretics. But a regard to 
faith and discipline was doubtless not the sole object of their 
attention. The bishop of Rome was too much interested in the 
prosperity of his see, not to be very sedulous in observing every 
circumstance relating to the other prelates (particularly his 
brother of Constantinople,) which might be. prejudicial to his 
own interest and dignity. The tender concern of these rever- 
end brethren was indeed exerted to promote good order in every 
part of the Christian world; and was charitably extended so 
far beyond the limits of ecclesiastical authority, that they fre- 
quently interfered in matters of civil jurisdiction. Valentinian 
promulgated a law which restrained their power to spiritual and 
ecclesiastical causes; but, in these authority extended to all 
ranks and degress cof men. ~ 

Notwithstanding the depravity and corruption which per- 
vaded the clerical body, the whole was not contaminated. In- 
stances of disinterested virtue, which would have reflected 
splendor upon the most enlightened periods of society, illumi- 
nated the dreary and dismal annals of the fifth century. We 
behold with veneration and with pleasure tbe liberal Deogratias, 
bishop of Carthage, selling the costly plate of the Church for 
the ransom of anumber of captives, who had been brought by 
Geisericus, the Vandalic king, to the shores of Africa, where 
they were to be torn from every dear and social connection. 
We accompany him with delight to his church, filled with beds 
of straw for the accommodation of the wretched strangers; 
and with transport behold this aged and infirm prelate daily 
comforting the sick, giving food to the hungry, and medicines 
to the diseased. Nor was this a solitary instance of public and 
private virtue: it was even exceeded by Acacius, bishop of 


* The name Papa (Pope) was originally given to all bishops, and even some~ 
times to the inferior clergy. 
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Ang with hunger. History, amongst her disagreeable obliga- 
tions has to record much of the vices of mankind—for vice, if 
it does not preponderate in the scale, is generally more appa- 
rent and obtrusive than virtue—has sometimes the delight of 
exhibiting characters which dignify and exalt human nature. 
. The erudition, piety, and truly Christian charity of Atticus, 
- bishop of Constantinople, who distributed liberally not only 
to the orthodox, but to the necessitous heretics—the still greater 
mildness of Proclus, his friend and disciple, towards the here- 
tics, and his active as well as passive virtues—the piety, sim- 
plicity, and affability of Sicinius, a Constantinopolitan prelate 
—are instances of human excellence, which it is pleasant to 
record, and may serve as models worthy of imitation to more 
refined and succeeding ages. ia se “i 
_ Though the bishops of Rome, partly by the force of an an- 
cient prejudice in favor of that imperial city, and partly by the 
wealth and power of that church, had in the preceding century 
been enabled to assume a degree of superiority over the other 
metropolitan churches; and though the council of Constantino- 
ple had raised the bishop of that see to an equality of power 
and authority with the Roman prelate, yet the title of Patriarch 
does not appear to have been regularly conferred upon them till 
the meeting of the council of Chalcedon, in 451; nur were the 
jurisdiction and dignity of the patriarchal sees, before that pe- 
riod, properly established and defined. The patriarchal dignity 
was also obtained by the bishops of Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem; but these latter were held in an inferior light to those 
of Rome and Constantinople. The title of Exarch was con- 
ferred upon those who had the inspection of the affairs of the 
Church, in certain provinces. . ; 
Few, if any, alterations took place during this century, in the 
state of the clergy; if we except the monks, who daily increased 
both in consequence and in fanaticism. Originally subject to the 
bishop of the diocese, they could not even choose their own supe- 
rior without his consent. This privilege was, however, towards 
the beginning of this century, obtained by most of the commu- 
nities; and it was soon followed by an exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction. When indeed the Popes acquired the power of 
granting these exemptions, they frequently gave or sold them to 
the monks, whose power consequently increased with that of 
the Roman see, and whose attachment to its interest was by this 
means secured. In the fifth century, the monastic orders did 
not all observe the same form of discipline; but in one respect 
they nearly agreed, which was ne general defection from real 


Amida, who ransomed seven thousand Persian captives perish- 
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virtue, and the practice of such licentiousness as became pro- 
vervial. The prelates at the council of Chalcedon, in 451, 
complained of Barsumas the monk, who had murdered Fla- 
vian, his bishop, that he had overturned all Syria, and brought 
against thema thousand monks. In 452, Theodocius, a monk, 
on pretence of maintaining orthodoxy, incited the monks of 
Palestine to rise, filled. Jerusalem with tumults, set fire to 
several houses, broke open jails, murdered a bishop, with some 
other persons, and caused himself to be elected bishop of 
Jerusalem. te 
The approbation of monastic institutions was not only exten- 
sively diffused, and numbers made unhappy from the defection 
of their relations, and the consequent loss of their support; but 
the more judicious part of the community had the mortification 
to observe, that, as the numbers who embraced the state of 
monachism sensibly increased, so also monastic folly increased 
in the same proportion. In the beginning of this century a new 
order of monks was instituted by a person of the name of Alex- 
ander, who obtained the name of Watchers, from their method 
of performing divine service without any intermission. They 
divided themselves into three classes, which relieved each other 
at stated hours; and by that means continued, without any inter- 
val, a perpetual course of divine service. Amongst the Mystics, 
many not only affected to reside with wild and savage beasts 
. but imitated their manners. With a ferocious aspect they 
traversed the gloomy desert, fed upon herbs and grass, or re- 
mained motionless in certain places for several years, exposed to 
the scorching heat of the mid-day sun, or the chilling blasts of 
the nocturnal air. All conversation with men was studiously 
avoided by these gloomy fanatics, who frequently concluded 
their lives by an act of violent madness, or shut themselves up: 
in narrow and miserable dens, to howl out the remainder of their 
wretched existence. About the year 427, Symeon, a Syrian, 
introduced a refinement in mortification, by residing successively 
upon five pillars, of six, twelve, twenty-two, thirty-six, and lastly. 
of forty cubits high. In this wretched state he continued during 
thirty-seven years of his life; and his sublime piety was at his 
decease eagerly emulated by one Daniel, a monk, who resided 
‘upon the top of a pillar, and died in that situatiou at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty. Witha severity of sentiment consonant 
to the gloomy austerity of his life, Symeon angrily condemned 
the clemancy and humanity of Theodosius, junior, who had 
commanded the Cristians of Antioch to rebuild for the Jews a 
synagogue there, which they had insolently destroyed; and his 
influence, arising from the reputation of his ganctity, was such, 
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that his arguments prevented his restoration. Such indeed was 


the reputation of Symeon, that he was eagerly resorted fo by a 


multitude of pilgrims, from the remote countries of Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain. The pillar saints continued to preserve their 
celebrity in the east till the twelfth century; but this practice, 
like all the other extremes of monkish fanaticism, was never so 
‘general in the west. | 2 
Amongst the ingenious inventors of methods for destroying 
the happiness of mankind, Barradatus, a monk of Syria, and 
James, another of the same fraternity; have been highly distin- 
guished for their piety and virtue. The former of these holy 
brethren, aspiring after a more perfect species of self-denial 
than he had for some time practised ina small and uncomforta- 
ble chamber; erected for himself upon.the summit of a mountain, 
a box so contrived as not to admit of his standing in a perpen- 
dicular posture, and which, having no close cover, exposed him 
‘to all the inclemencies of the. wind, the rain, and the sun. 
-Wearied, perhaps, at length himself, or having exhausted the 
-attention of others, by his continuance in this station, he again 
attempted to excite it by fresh devices. For this purpose he 
contrived to be raised from this supine posture, and continually 
stood upright, covered with a garment of skin, with only a 
small aperturevin his box sufficient to allow of his drawing his 
breath, and stretching out his hands to heaven. His contem- 
porary, James, not less disposed to austerity, fed entirely upon 
Lentils, dragged about a heavy load of iron chains bound 
-about his waist and neck, from which several others were sus- 
-pended. During three days and nights, in which, in conti- 
-nued prostration, he offered up his prayers, this admired maniac 
“was so covered with the snow as to be scarcely discernible: 
False miracles were perpetually reported, to complete the 
triumph of fanaticism, and the total infatuation of the multi- 
tude; and they were referred to, by some of the most eminent 
Fathers of the church, not only as examples of Christian per- 
fection, but as infallible authorities for the validity of particular 
_ doctrines, 
The principles of Christianity, no longer distinguished by 
_ their simplicity, good sense, and sound philosophy, were in this 


century still more embarrassed by intricate disputes, subtle 


explanations, and rash decisions. The Platonic doctrines, aided 
by the approbation and opiniuns of Origen, continued still to be 
maintained by considerable numbers; but this system, at the time 
that Origenism was condemned, was deserted by numbers, who 
‘were desirous of avoiding the imputation of those errors; and 
‘the philosophy of Aristotle was embraced in its place, and com- 
pounded in the same manner with the doctrine of revelation. 
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The prevailing attachment to logical discussions, subtle distinc- 
tions, and captious sophisms, contributed to increase the fondness 
for the Aristotelian philosophy which was more calculated for 
these ends than even Platonism had been. Composed of arti- 
ficial and learned jargon, of obscure, doubtful, and undefined 
terms, it involved not only the ignorant and illiterate, but the 
ingenious and inquisitive, in intricate disputes concerning unin- 
telligible terms, and entangled them in an inextricable laby- 
rinth of words. a 

An increasing veneration for the Virgin Mary had taken 
place in the preceding century; and, very early in this, an opin- 
ion was industriously propagated, that she had manifested herself 
to. several persons, and had wrought considerable miracles in 
support of the consubstantial party. Her image, holding in 
her arms the infant Jesus, together with the images of those who 
during their residence on earth had acquired the reputation of 
superior sanctity, was honored with a distinguished situation in 
the church, and in many places invoked with a peculiar species 
of worship, which was supposed to draw down into the images 
the propitious presence of the saints or celestial beings they 
represented. A superstitious respect began also to take place 
for the bread consecrated for the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Its efficacy was supposed to extend as well to the body as 
the soul; and it was applied asa medicine in sickness, and as a 
wee against every danger in traveling, whether by 
and. or by sea. As it frequently happened that those, who 
believed in the efficacy of the consecrated bread, might not 
have provided themselves with a quantity sufficient for these 
emergencies, it became customary for the priests to reserve a’ 
portion to distribute according to the necessities of their super- 
stitious flock. Several of the Christians interred a quantity of 
itin the sepulchres of their departed relations; and, although 
this practice was opposed in the council of Carthage, it still 
continued to be esteemed and practised not only in this, but 
in succeeding centuries. ‘The increasing respect, which was 
paid to the elements of the sacrament, was productive of a 
superstitious fear of receiving them unworthily; and the me- 
morial of the death and sufferings of Jesus Christ, which had 
formerly been celebrated by all Christians on every Lord’s day, 
was now attended by very few of the numberless professors of 
Christianity. 

Amongst the alterations which took place in the discipline of 
the church, none was more remarkable than the suppression of 
all public confession of sin, by Leo the Great, in all the 
churches subject to his jurisdiction. These confessions, which 
had been formerly made by the trembling penitent before the 
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assembled congregation, were now appointed to be made, toa 


single priest; a regulation which, though it artfully extended 
the power of the clergy over the consciences of men, consid- 
erably destroyed the rigor of ancient discipline. Penance 
was allowed to be performed in monasteries, or in the presence 
of a few individuals, and in a private place, at the discretion 
of a bishop. But if the external splendor of the church was 
in some degree lessened by this alteration, the loss was amply 
supplied by additional ceremonies. The method of singing 
anthems, one part of which was performed by the clergy, and 
the other by the congregation, which had been introduced 
into the churches of Antioch in the preceding century, was, 
in this, practised at Rome; and in many churches it was the 
custom to perform these responses night and day, without any 
interruption; different choir of singers contiually relieving 
each other. The privileges of sanctuary, which had been 
claimed in the: preceding century, were in this fully allowed 
by the emperor Leo. This claim has been supposed to have 
been materially advanced by a criminal flying for protection 
to amonastery, of which St. Marcellus was the abbot, who re- 
fused to surrender the refugee, though the soldiers, who sur- 
rounded the monastery during the night, waited only for the 
approach of morning to enter the convent, and forcibly to take 
possession of their victim. Buta pretended miracle was inter- 
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_ posed to declare the sanctity of this place of refuge; a fire was 


seen to issue from the top of the building, which like flashes of 
lightning darted its rays on the impious soldiery, and impelled 
them trembling to lay down their arms, and immediately to 
implore the mercy of that Deity which they had so impiously 


offended. 


_ Every splendid appendage which had graced the heathen 
ceremonies, was now interwoven into the fabric of Christianity. 
During the extended period of Paganism, superstition had 
entirely exhausted her talents for invention; so that, when the 
same spirit pervaded the minds of the Christians, they were 
necessarily compelled to adopt the practices of their predeces- 
sors, and to imitate their idolatry. That which had been 
formerly'the test of Christianity, and the practice which, when 
avoided, exposed the primitive believer to the utmost vengeance 
of his enemies, was become a Christian rite; and incense, no 
longer considered as an abomination, smoked upon every Chris- 
tian altar. ‘The services of religion were, even in the day, 
performed by the light of tapers and flambeaux. 'The discovery 
of relics, as may naturally be supposed, was proportioned to the 
desire of obtaining them. No fewer than the remains of forty 
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martyrs were discovered to the pious but credulous Pulcheria, 
the sister of Theodosius. This princess, with her attendants, 
on approaching the place where these bodies, according to the 
revelation with which she had been favored, were deposited, 
‘had the ground broken open; and one of the emperor’s retinue, 
upon thrusting a reed into the chasm, and drawing it up again, 
was delighted with its exquisite odour. The princess accom- 
panied by the bishop, then approached, and discovered a con- 
siderable quantity of precious ointment, and two silver boxes 
which contained the inestimable relics of the martyrs, which 
she honored with a magnificent shrine, and deposited near the 
‘remains of the holy Thyrsus, who, she believed, had thrice 
appeared to her for the purpose of discovering the place where 
the martyrs were interred. The undecayed body of the prophet 
Zachariah was likewise said to have been found, in consequence 
of a revelation from himself, after he had been interred about 
twelve hundred years; and the relics of Samuel were removed 
by Arcadus from Jerusalem to Constantinople. The pretended 
remains of St. Stephen, of Nicodemus, of Gamaliel, and of 
several others, made their appearance about the same time; but 
the exhibition in detail of such knavery and folly, as accompa- 
nied these transactions, would afford little amusement, and still 
Jess advantage. The account of the seven persons who fled 
from the persecution of Decius into a solitary cave near Ephe- 
sus (where, after arepose of an hundred and ninety-five years, 
they awaked as vigorous, and in appearance as youthful, as 
when they entered it) is familiar to all, and will not in this en- 
lightened age be considered as a matter which admits of dis- 
pute. One of the miracles of this century, however, appears 
to occupy a better ground; and much controversy has arisen 
concerning the orthodox confessors, who after having been de- 
prived of their tongues by the orders of Hunneric, were all, 
except two of them, enabled to proclaim aloud the triumphs of 
orthodoxy over the imperfect faith of the Arians. Attested as 
this anecdote is by respectable witnesses, we can scarcely doubt 
the fact: but our belief of the miracle will be at least suspend- 
ed, by the consideration that two of these confessors did not 
again attain the faculty of speech; and the knowledge that in- 
stances have.occurred, in which persons who were deprived of 
a part of their tongues were still able to utter intelligible 
sounds. Whoever indeed considers thenature of the miracles 
during the fifth century; that it was a period of credulity and 
ignorance; that the most eminent Fathers of the church were 
not ashamed to propagate any story which was calculated to 
confirm the faith of the multitude; that unlike the first preach- 
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ers of Christianity, they related circumstances which they saw 
not themselves, but received from different, and frequently dis- 
agreeing narrators; that they had much to gain by the propa- 
gation of false miracles, and little to fear from their detection; 
that they advanced their own reputation for piety, and their 
own interests, by deception; and that miracles were wrought, 
not for the advancement of pure and genuine Christianity, 
but to dignify obscure doctrines, or to exalt the character of 
some pretended saint; in short, that every mark which authen- 
ticated the miracles of Christ and his Apostles, is wanting in 
these; will probably be inclined not merely to hesitate in his 
assent to them, but will rather be disposed to reject them 
altogether. 

The compliance with every Pagan superstition which could be 
at all reconciled with Christianity, was extended on all occasions 
to the utmost excess. Amongst others, the Christians attempted 
to obtain a knowledge of futurity, by methods similar to those 
employed by the Pagans, who used to divine by opening the 
books of Virgil; and the first verses which arrested their atten- 
tion were interpreted into a prediction of their destiny. The 
accidental prognostication of the future greatness of Adrian, 
who opened at the words Missus in Imperium magnum; and of 
Alexander Severus, who had a similar fortune, had conferred 
additional credit upon this mode of divination. Instead however 
of divining by the Sortes Virgiliane, the Christians made use of 
a Bible for the same purpose; and the practice was carried so 
far, that many of the inferior clergy found in it a very lucrative 
trade. By the higher ranks it was however strongly opposed; 
and a decree was passed, in 465, by the council of Vannes, 
enacting that whoever was detected in the practice, should be 
excluded from communion with the church. The pilgrimages 
to the tombs of the martyrs continued to increase in respecta- 
bility during this century; and almost the commencement of it 
was remarkable for a procession, instituted by Chrysostom, 
which afforded an example, and served as a prelude, to future 
ceremonies of a similar nature. 

Three days of fasting and supplication, before the feast of the 
Ascension, were instituted in France, by Mamercus, bishop of 
Vienne, who appropriated litanies to them, which were already 
in use, but not recited at any particular times; and reserved, as 
emergencies might require, for deprecating any impending 
calamity. The feast of the Ascension took place in the period 
of time which passed between the solemn seasons of Easter and 
Pentecost, and which had hitherto been observed as a season of 
festivity, in which all fasting and kneeling were prohibited. 
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This fast was far from being universally received in the western 
churches, and never obtained in the eastern, which always ob- 
served the fifty days between Easter and Whitsuntide, asa 
festival. There is some reason for believing that these rogation 
‘days were observed in Africa prior to this period; and that 
Mamercus was the adopter, not the institutor, of this observ- 
‘ance. From France the custom was generally adopted, though 
with some variation in the time in which it was observed, and it 
was in the year 511 established in the council of Orleans. By 
degrees these litanies were commonly used on Wednesdays and 
Fridays in all the churches. The liturgies however still differed 
in different places, at the pleasure of the bishops. Peter the 


Fuller, bishop of Antioch, commanded that, in singing the hymn 


Trisagium, the performers should add to the words, “O God, 
most holy,” who hast suffered for us upon the cross! Another in- 
stance occurs in the mission of Lupus and Germanus, who, at 
the desire of the orthodox, were sent into Britain to oppose 
Pelagianism; and who introduced there the Gallican liturgy, 
which materially differed from that of Rome. 

It was not till towards the close of this century that the 
bishop of Rome was distinguished by a dress materially differ- 
ent from that of the other ecclesiastics. He wore upon his 
his head a kind of bonnet, something higher than usual, and 
constructed like the mitres used by the priests of Cybele. But 
Clovis having sent to St. John of Lateran a crown of gold, with 
which he had been presented by Anastasius, emperor of the 
east, Pope Hormisdas placed it upon his bonnet. In succeed- 
ing ages this ornament was increased. Boniface the Kigth, 
during his contentions with Philip the Fair, in order to demon- 
strate the superiority of things spiritual to things temporal, 
and as a mark of his twofold authority, added a second crown, 
which in the pontificate of John XXII. received the addition 
of a third. . 

The fifth century is less remarkable than any of the pre- 
ceeding, for the number of those who, by the propagation of 
new opinions, perplexed and destroyed the tranquillity of 
the church. One of the earliest and most remarkable was 
Pelagius, a British monk, of some rank, and very exalted re- 
putation; who, with his friend Celestius, traveled to Rome, 
where they resided very early in this century, and opposed 
with warmth the doctrines of original sin, and the necessity of 
divine grace. . 

What reception their doctrines met with at Rome, does not 
appear; but their uncommon piety and virtue excited general 
approbation. On the approach of the Goths, they retired to 
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Africa, where Celestius remained, with a view of gaining ad- 
mittance as a presbyter into the church of Carthage. Pelagius 
proceeded to Palestine, where he enjoyed the favor and _pro- 
tection of John, bishop of Jerusalem. But his friend and his 
opinions met with avery different reception from Augustin, the © 
‘celebrated bishop of Hippo. a ee 

_. Whatever parts were visited by these un-orthodox friends, 
they still asserted their. peculiar opinions; and they were grad- 
ually engaged in a warm contest, in the course of which they 
were probably led to advance more than had originally occurred 
to them. In contending for the truth of their doctrines, they 
asserted, “that mankind derived no injury from the sin of Adam; 


that we are now as capable of obedience to the will of God, as 


he was; that, otherwise, it would have been cruel and absurd to 


propose to mankind the performance of certain duties, with the 
sanction of rewards, and the denunciation of punishments; and 
that consequently men are born without vice, as well as without 
virtue.” Pelagius is said moreover to have maintained, “that it 
is possible for men, provided they fully employ the powers and 
faculties with which they are endued, to live without sin;” and 
though he did not deny, that external grace, or the doctrines and 
motives of the Gospel, are necessary, he is said to have rejected 
the necessity of internal grace, or the aids of the Divine Spirit. 
He acknowledged “that the power we possess of obeying the 
will of God, is a divine gift;” but asserted, “that the direction 
of this power depends upon ourselves; that natural death is not 
a consequence of the sin of Adam, but of the frame of man; 
and that Adam would have died, though he had not sinned. 
Isidore, Chrysostom, and Augustin strenuously opposed these 
opinions; and the latter procured their condemnation in a synod 
held at Carthage, in 412. They were, however, favorably 
received at Rome; and Pope Zozimus was at the head of the 
Pelagian party: but his decision against the African bishops, who 
had opposed Pelagianism, was disregarded by them, and the 
pontiff yielded at length to their reasonings and remonstrances, 
and condemned the men, whom he had before honored with 
his approbation. The council of Ephesus likewise condemned 
the opinions of Pelagius and Celestius; and the emperor Hono- 
rius, in 418, published an edict, which ordained that the leaders 
of the sect should be expelled from Rome, and their followers 
exiled. Some of the Pelagians taught that Christ was a mere 
man, and that men might lead sinless lives, because Christ did 
so—that Jesus became Christ after his baptism, and God after 
his resurrection; the one arising from his unction, the other from 
the merit of his passion. ts Pelagian controversy, which 
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began with the doctrines of grace and original sin, was extend- 
ed to predestination, and excited continual discord and division 
in the church. 63s. NAIR alate” abana @ 
- The warmth with which Augustin opposed the doctrines of 
Pelagius, betrayed him into expressions which too much fayored 
the belief, that the virtuous and evil actions of men arise from 
an invincible necessity in their natures; and he appeared to.be 
of opinion, that, in the work of conversion and sanctification, all 
was to be attributed to a divine energy, and nothing to human 
agency. his opinion, though it had many favorers, was op- 
posed by a still more considerable number, and a sect called 
Semi-Pelagians was founded, in which the doctrines both of 
Pelagius and Augustin were in part acceded to, and in part 
denied. Cassian, the head and founder of this sect, taught— 
that the first conversion of the soul to God was the effect of rts free 
choice; consequently that no preventing or predisposing grace is 
bestowed by him. Different writers have described the doc- 
trines. of the Semi-Pelagians in a different manner: some re- 
presented them as maintaining, that inward grace is not neces- 
sary to the beginning of repentance, but to our progress in vir- 
tue; others say, that they acknowledge the power of grace, but 
contended that faith depends upon ourselves, and good works 

‘upon God: all however agree, that the Semi-Pelagians believ- 
ed that predestination is made upon the foresight of good works. 
The five following principles have been laid down as the foun- 
dation of the the Semi-Pelagian doctrines—That God did not 
dispense his grace to one more than to another, in consequence 
of predestination, but was willing to save all, if they complied 
with the terms of the gospel; that Christ died for all; that the 
grace purchased by Christ, and necessary to. salvation, was 
offered to all; that man, before he received grace, was capa- 
ble of faith and holy desires; that man, born free, was conse- 
quently capable of resisting or complying with the suggestions 
of grace. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of Augustin, the Semi-Pe- 
lagian doctrines were well received, particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of Marseilles, where Cassian had founded a monas- 
tery. They were condemned in several synods; but still 
continued to be professed by the eastern Christians; and were 
generally received in the west, till the middle of the ninth 
century. The disputes concerning liberty and necessity have 
always produced much rancor and controversy in the Chris- 
tian world, and are perhaps unprofitable for our limited fa- 
culties. | | 

Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, was a zealous opponent 
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of the opinions of Appollinaris, who had taught that the person 
of Christ was composed of an union of the Divinity with a 
human body, which was endued with a sensitive, not a rational 
‘soul: he particularly condemned the phrase which had been 
applied, by the followers of that heresy, to the Virgin Mary, 
whom they styled the Mother of God. The Byzantine prelate 
was led to take an active part in these disputes, by the opposi- 
tion which had been raised by Anastasius his friend, and a pres- 
byter of his church, to the Appollinarian phraseology. The 
sentiments of Nestorius and Anastasius were, however, so con- 
trary to the blind and superstitious veneration, which the devo- 
tees of this century were disposed to pay to the Virgin, that they 
excited a fervent opposition among the monks of Constantino- 
ple; though the monks of Egypt were convinced by the dis- 
courses of Nestorius, and agreed with him, that the person of 
Christ consisted of two distinct natures, the divine and the 
human, and that Mary was the mother of the latter only. The 
imperious Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, highly incensed at the 
free assertion of these opinions, engaged Celestine, the bishop of 
Rome, inhis interest; and in 430, assembled a council at Alex- 
andria, in which the opinions of Nestorius were condemned, 
and no less than twelve anathemas issued against him. Nesto- 
rius, in his turn, excommunicated Cyril; and charged him with 
abetting the Appollinarian heresy, and with confounding the 
two natures of Christ. 
_ This: dispute, which greatly agitated the Christian society, 
occasioning the convening of the third general council at Ephe- 
sus, in 43], in which Cyril had the indecency to preside, though 
a party concerned; and Nesiorious, in the absence of several 
bishops who had a right to seats in the council, was condemned 
amnheard, confined in the monastery, and afterwards banished to 
Qasis, a solitary place in the deserts of Egypt, where, old and 
infirm, he soon terminated a life of suffering and persecution. 
The prelates, in whose absence Cyril had proceeded to the 
condemnation of Nestorius, with their leader, John bishop of 
Antioch, being arrived at Ephesus, immediately convoked a 
synod, in which they excommunicated the imperious bishop of 
Alexandria and the bishop of Ephesus, and anathematized all 
who refused to reject the anathemas of Cyril. The dispute 
between John and Cyril, continued during three years, with 
equal rancor and fury; but was at length terminated by the in- 
terference of the emperor, who persuaded John to conform to 
the decrees of the Ephesian council. . 

The opinions of Nestorius were not extinguished with his 
life. They were zealously maintained by Barsumas, bishop of 
Nisibis, by whom they were chiefly propagated throughout the 
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east, where Nestorianism still continues to be the prevailing 
doctrine among the professors of Christianity. Among other 
causes which contributed to this effect, was the reception of 
these opinions in the celebrated school of Edessa, where the 
professors not only translated, from the Greek into the Syriac, 
the writings of the Nestorian authors, but instructed carefully 
their youth in all their tenets. The Nestorians in Persia, by 
their influence, procured the expulsion of the Greek Christians, 
and obtained possession of the see of Selucia, which indeed is 
still retained by the patriarch of that sect. er’ 

In conjunction with their opinions respecting the Virgin Mary, 
the Nestorians contended, that'“the union of Christ’s divinity. 
with his humanity is not an union of nature or of person, but 
only of will and affection; and that Christ was to be distinguish- 
ed from God, who resided in him as in a temple. 

By those who possess a knowledge of human nature, the real 
causes of deep and continued dissension will rarely be sought, 
and much seldomer be found, in the avowed object of dispute. 
In defiance of the contentious spirit of the times, Nestorius 
might perhaps, in consideration of the zeal he had manifested 
against other heretics, have been indulged in his opinions, had 
not the differences, between him and Cyril, been inflamed by 
the reciprocal jealousies entertained by the bishops of the prin- 
cipal sees, and by the implacable temper of the Alexandrian 
bishop: mutual] revilings, mutual accusations of riot and sedi- 
tion, and mutual charges of bribery, in order to obtain a favor- 
able decision, were exhibited by the different combatants in this 
spiritual contention. Our compassion for the fate of Nestorius 
is considerably abated by a knowledge of these circumstances, 
and still more by his arrogant and persecuting temper; his desire 
of engaging the emperor to unite with him in the extirpation of 
heresy, by the promise of both temporal and spiritual rewards; 
his persecution of the Arians, Novatians, and other sects; and 
his being forward on every occasion to promote the enacting of 
laws against heresy. His followers suffered from the prose- 
cution of those councils which he had dictated. Theodosius 
enacted, that the Nestorian ecclesiastics should be expelled 
from their churches, and, if laics, that they should be excom- 
ee and it was enjoined ever Catholic to inform against 

em. - 4 

Eutyches, an abbot of a convent of monks at Constantinople, 
was extremely active in opposing the doctrines of Nestorius, 
and in procuring his condemnation. Zeal, however, against his 
antagonist transported him into expressions which were thought 
to be an heresy of an opposite nature. Eutyches asserted, that 
there was but one nature in Christ, which was the divine; and 
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Bie Cyril had thus expressed himself, and appealed, for his 


‘justification in it, to the authority of Athanasius, that happened 
_to be heresy in a monk, which was allowable in a bishop; and 
_ Eutyches was accused of denying the existence of the human 


nature of Christ. In a council held at Constantinople, 448, he 
was excommunicated and deposed, but acquitted in another 
held at Ephesus, in the following year, which was conducted by 
Dioscorus, the successor of Cyril, and in which the animosities 
of the contending parties were carried to such a length, that one 
of the accusers of Kutyches was publicly scourged and banished 
to a city of Lydia, where he soon after died in consequence of 
the bruises he had received. . as, 

The accusers of Eutyches: were not, however, disposed to 
submit to the decision of this tumultuous assembly; and, in con- 
cert with Leo, bishop of Rome, obtained an order for the fourth 
general council, which assembled at Chalcedon, in 451. In this 
assembly, the opinions of Eutyches were finally condemned, and 
the Catholic doctrine asserted, of two distinct natures in one 
person united in Christ, without any change, mixture or confu- 
sion. The doctrines of Eutyches were, however, almost gen- 
erally received in the patriarchates of Antioch and Alexandria, 
though not so universally but that continued causes of uneasiness 
have occurred between the partisans of the different opinions, 
respecting the nature of Christ. The unhappy contest, which 
had arisen in consequence of the Eutychian and Nestorian dis- 
putes, induced the emperor Zeno to publish, in 482, a decree of 
union called the Henoticon, which was intended to reconcile the 
contending parties. But this decree, instead of producing the 
end for which it was designed, though it was subscribed by the 
bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, and by the more moderate 
and judicious of all parties, and approved by Accacius, bishop of 
Constantinople, yet gave great offence to the zealous and con- 
tentious, by not particularly specifying, amongst the councils to 
whose decrees it referred, that of Chalcedon, the mention of 
which was suppressed by the emperor, in consequence of his 
understanding that the present opposition arose, not from a dis- 
like to the acts of the council, so much as to the council itself. 
A new division took place concerning the emperor’s Henoticon: 
and the wounded dignity of the council of Chalcedon was vin- 
dicated with a rancor and fury, which it was the express inten- 


- tion of the edict to suppress. | 


The Monophysites, who are generally esteemed a sect of the 
Eutychian, equally condemned the decisions of the council of 
Chalcedon, and the opinions of Eutyches, that the human nature 
of Christ was absorbed by the divine; and asserted, that the 
divinity and humanity of Christ were so united as to constitute 
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only one nature without any change or confusion. The leaders 
of this were Mongus, bishop of Alexandria, and Peter, bishop of 
Antioch, who obtained the name of Fullo, from having carried 
on the business of a fuller in his monastic state. This man, who 
had usurped the see of Antioch, who was troublesome and con- 
tentious, and a warm opposer of the council of Chalcedon, was 
himself accused of endeavoring to introduce a new sect, whose 
distinguished tenet was, that the Godhead had suffered in and with 
Christ. His followers were, from this peculiar opinion, styled 
Theopaschites. ; se 
The other party, which was supported by Mongus, being 
deprived of their leader by his submission, were, on this ac- 
count, distinguished by the appellation of the Acephali, or 
headless. ‘This sect afterwards branched out into three others, 
which were denominated Anthropomorphites, Barsanaphites, 
_ and Esaianites, who differed from each other only on account 
of some unintelligible subtleties, which are now deservedly con-: 
signed to oblivion. 
It is not amidst the gloomy shades of the fifth century, that 
we must expect to discern the glorious light of science. 
Knowledge of every kind became obscured by monastic folly, 
and the incursions of the barbarians, who regarded no learning 
as necessary, which did not increase their abilities for conquest 
or defence. The sun of science was not however entirely-set, 
but shone with a faint and declining lustre. Plilosophy was 
still professed and pretended to be taught in the great schools 
of the empire; but it was no longer that solid rational know- 
ledge which strengthens and improves the mind, but‘a compo- 
sition of absurdity, of subtle and complex sophistry, and of 
nice and fanciful distinctions. 
The three most eminent writers who illumined the fourth 
century, Chrysostom, Jerom, and Augustin, continued their 
labors in this, and were the principal opposers of the different 
heresies which from time to time arose; they are not however 
exempted from the charge of having substituted logical subtility 
in the room of plain sense, and issued the decrees of men for 
the commandments of God. 
_ Amongst the earliest writers of this century, we find Cyril, 
who, in the year 411, by the assistance of a military force, 
obtained the bishopric of Alexandria. A commencement so 
tumultuous did not indicate a season of great tranquility to the 
church over which he presided; and these presages were con- 
firmed by the virulence with which he deprived the Novatians 
of their church, and their bishop of his property. This tyran- 
nical spirit soon exerted itself in the assumption of new autho- 
rity. ‘The Christians of Alexandria, perfidiously drawn from 
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at Orestes, the governor, incensed at this Re preg eS 
_ to depress the assuming prelate, who, however, assisted by a 
body of five hundred monks, repelled his attacks, assaulted him 
in his progress through the streets, affected to worship, as a 
martyr, a sedulous monk, who, upon this occasion had been put 
to death by the governor, and was supposed to have been privy 
to the murder of the learned and accomplished Hypatia. This 
celebrated female, the daughter of Theon the mathematician, 
was initiated in her father’s studies; her judicious comments 
elucidated the works of the most famous geometricians; and 
crowds of pupils resorted to her schools in Athens and -Alexan- 
dria, to be instructed in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 
This female philosopher was accused or suspected of favoring 


the cause of Orestes, and preventing a reconciliation between. 


him and Cyril. She became, consequently, obnoxious to the fury 
of the savage band of Nitrian monks, and was rudely torn from 
her chariot, and murdered with every circumstance of aggrava- 
ted cruelty. The black accusation, that Cyril was not uncon- 
cerned in this infamous transaction, has by some writers been 
controverted; but as no ecclesiastical censure was passed upon 
it by the bishop, who was always sufficiently ready to fulminate 
the ecclesiastical thunder; and as the murderers of Hypatia 
were headed by one Peter, a reader in the Alexandrian 
church, there is too much reason for the belief, that, if Cyril 
was. no the immediate instigator of this dreadful action, the 
death of an opponent, however effected, was not disagreeable 
to him. 

The literary abilities of Cyril were far from excellent. 
Strongly attached to mysticism and allegory, he was a subtle 
‘and crafty disputant, but neither elegant, judicious, nor pro- 
found. His works of which his books against Julian are the 


heterodoxy has atoned, with many, not only for his imperfec- 
tions as a writer, but for his faults as a man; and, notwithstand- 
ing his rancor, his ambition, - his accomplishing the ruin of 
Nestorius, by such lavish bribery as impoverished the Alexan- 
drian church, his zeal and superstition have effected his exalta- 
tion into the ‘calendar of the saints. 

Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, and celebrated for his 


principal) are comprised in six folio volumes, His zeal against i 
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opposition to Origenism and to Chrysostom, has been accused 
of every mean aud perfidious artifice which disgraces and vili- 
fies human nature. He appears, indeed, to have been one of 
the numberless scourges which continually afflicted the Alex- 
andrian church, The resentmeut of this prelate against some 

 Nitrian monks, by whom he had been, in several instances, 
offended, induced him to command their immediate surrender 
of all the writings of Origen, to which they were strongly at- 
tached. The common fate of absurd requisitions is contempt 
and disobedience; and the monks refused to comply. In con- 
sequence of this, the arrogant prelate obtained, in the couneil 
of Alexandria, the condemnation of all the followers of Ori- 
gen; andan armed force was despatched to disperse the monks 
of Nitria, who fled from their deserts, and despatched. three 
of their body to plead their cause before the emperor at Con- 
stantinople, where they were favorably received by Chrysostom, 
who, however disposed to the doctrines of Origen, might also 
not be averse to protect those who were persecuted by his an- 
cient and implacable enemy. The proceedings of Theophilus 
against these monks, who were distinguished by the appella- 
tion of the three tall brothers, were declared calumnious, by 
commissioners appointed by the emperor to investigate the dis- 
pute. The resentment of the bishop against the Byzantine 
patriarch knew no bounds; it was uniformly exerted through- 
out the life’ of the unfortunate prelate, and even manifested 
after his death, when his name, through the influence of Theo- 
philus, was erased from the sacred diptychs, to which place it 
was not restored till after the decease of the Alexandrian pre- 
late, and the lapse of several years. Few of the writings of 
Theophilus are now extant. Whilst he governed the see of 
Alexandria, he ordained Synesius, a Platonic philosopher, and 
a disciple and panegyrist of the accomplished Hypatia, to the 
bishopric of Ptolemais. Thesage, however, appears to have 
been so far from soliciting this honor, that he pleaded against 
its acceptance, his being married to an amiable wife, whom 
he would neither repudiate nor visit clandestinely, and his 

_ Platonic opinions. These objections were, however, over- 

~ ruled by Theophilus; and the reluctant Synesius proved, both 
by his practice and his writings, a considerable ornament to the 
church. ; 

Isidore, a priest of Pelusium, or Damietta, an Egyptian cit 
was, both by his manners and hialritings, a sevcioltense of the 
corrupt manners of the ecclesiastics of the fifth century; and 
openly condemned the conduct of Cyril and Theophilus. His 
works consist of a considerable number of epistles, which 
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abound in piety and erudition, and are composed upon select 
passages of Scripture, the doctrines of the church, and the mo- 

nastic state. ve ene / : 
One of the most learned prelates of this century was Theodo- 
rus bishop of Mopsuestia, who has added to the character of a 
valuable writer, that of an excellent man. After his decease, 
his memory and his works were condemned, on the charge of 
having imbibed the Pelagian and Nestorian opinions. His 
commentaries on scripture, which were peculiarly judicious, 
are said to be still in the hands of the Nestorians, by whom 
they are greatly esteemed: the remainder of his works are 
either lost, or supposed to be extant only in the Syriac language, 

and in the hands of the Nestorians. ate 

‘The number of learned men who employed their abilities 
in the interpretation of the sacred scriptures, was not so con- 
siderable as in the preceding centuries, though several still 
undertook the task of explaining particular parts and books of 
the Old and New Testament. Arnobius composed a very in- 
different exposition of the Psalms; Pelagius wrote a commen- 
tary on St. Paul; Cyril, and Victor of Antioch, also composed 
some commentaries upon scripture; and Gelasius, bishop of 


Rome earnestly endeavored to distinguish the canonical from 


the apocryphal books. 

Of the greater part of the writers of the fifth century, 
little more can be necessary than to mention their names and 
works. Several sermons were published by Antiochus, bishop 
of Ptolemais, Asterius of Amasia, Peter of Ravenna, Gua- 
dentius of Brescia, and Severian of Gabala, whose eloquence 
is said to have excited the jealousy of Chrysostom. Leo the 
great, bishop of Rome, employed. his abilities in efforts for 
the extension of his sée, and in persecuting the Manichean, 
Pelagian, Nestorian, and Eutychian heretics, several of his 
letters and sermons still remain. Amongst the controversial 
writers we discover the names of Gregentius, Evagrius, and 
Basil, who defended Christianity against the Jews. The 
Pagans were attacked by Philostorgius, Philip Sedetes, Evo- 
dius, Evagrius, and Orosius, a Spanish priest, who, at the re- 
quest of Augustin, selected a catalogue of the most. remark- 
able events, from the time of Jesus Christ, to prove that the 
calamities which afflicted the oper empire, could not, as the 
Pagans supposed, result from their neglect of the worship of 
the gods. 

The principal opposers of heresy, besides those already enu- 
merated, were, Syagrius, Gennadius, and Voconius. _ Lessons 
of morality were inculcated by Eucherius bishop of Lyons, 
Prosper, Diadoculos, and sain few of whose fragments 
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d posterity; and by Nilus, the disciple of Chrysos+ 
tom, who, after having been governor of Constantinople, re- 
nounced the world, and retired to the wilderness of Sinai. 
Several homilies of Basil bishop of Seleucia, and of Maximus 
bishop of Turin, still remain. Cassian composed several 
books of instruction for the monastic state, and some other 
performances; and Palladius composed lives of the monks, 
which he has styled Historia Laufiaca. Prosper bishop of 
Nola, and Sidonius bishop of Clermont, wrote several poems; 
and the learned, the charitable, but selfaustere Salvian pub- 
lished four books on alms, addressed to the Catholic church, 
and a treatise upon providence. A multitude of other authors 
of inferior celebrity may be seen in the catalogue of Gen- 
nadius, a priest of Marseilles, who has collected a very con- 
siderable number of the names of those ecclesiastical authors 
who either were his predecessors or contemporaries. Many 
spurious productions made their appearance during the fifth 
century, which were pretended to be the productions of the 
ancient fathers of the church, and were exhibited to com- 
bat the doctrines which were to be overturned, or to support 
such as were to be established. Amongst these, were the 
works which bear the name of Dionysius the Areopagite; they 
were first quoted in the conference between the Severians 
and the Catholics, which was held at Constantinople in the 
year 433. ; . 
The three great contempory ecclesiastical historians, Socra- 
tes, Sozomen, and Theodoret, flourished’ in this century; to 
whom may be added, Philostorgius, who composed a history of 
the church. The first of these authors received his education 
at Constantinople, and, after some time spent in study, profess- 
ed the law, aud pleaded at the bar, whence he-obtained the 
appellation of Scholasticus, a name geverally given to advo- 
cates. His history is written with accuracy and judgment, 
though deficient in elegance, and with much plainness and 
simplicity of style. As he entertained favorable opinions of 
the Novatians, he has been accused of having adopted their 
opinions, but without reason. It is probable that as he was 
prudent and moderate, and a friend to civil and religious 


liberty, these liberal sensiments in an uncharitable age, were 
the only grounds for the accusation of heterodoxy. 

Hermias Sozomenus, who likewise flourished in the reign of 
the younger Theodosius, was also educated for the law; his ex- 
ineme credulity, respecting miracles, excites the disgust of his 
readers. though his style is much superior to that of Socrates. 
From the great similarity between their respective perform- 
ances, there is some reason to believe, that the one must have 
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4 pied the other: if 805 ab the history of Soere tes was first 
composed, Sozomen must have been the transcriber. 


~The history of Theodoret appears to have been written pos- 


terior to these, and, in several instances, it has. supplied their 


' deficiences. The talents and learning of this bishop appear to — 


have been considerable, but his impartiality was not sufficient 
for an historian. The writings of Vheodoret were not confined 
to ecclesis | history; he wrote several discourses and com- 
mentaries upon scripture, in which he abridged Chrysostom. 
He was dedicated, by his parents, to the service of the church, 
even before his birth, and with the same view passed his youth 
in amonastery. In opposition to his own wishes, he was after- 


wards ordained bishop of Cyre, and in this situation he boasted 


(and if true, in such an age, he might be permitted to boast) 
that neither he nor any of his clergy had ever been at law, or 


had ever, by their conduct, deserved a prosecution; and that 


he himself had not only dispensed the ecclesiastical revenues, 
in improving the city, but had dispensed his patrimony to the 
necessities of the poor. His opinions, relative to Cyril and 
the Nestorian controversy, were so obnoxious to the prevail- 


ing party, that in that dispute, the emperor threatened to de- 


pose him from his see. ‘This menace was not, however, exe- 
cuted; and during the time when he had the utmost reason to 
expect it, the fears of the amiable bishop must have been con- 
siderably soothed, by the apprehensions of cthers for his safety, 
and the attachment which was manifested towards him, by the 
people of his diocese. In the fifth general council, in the 
year 453, his writings concerning Nestorianism were vehe- 
mently condemned. 
The close of this century, or the beginning of the next, was 
remarkable, by the publication of the Talmud. This cele- 
brated piece of Jewish literature, containing, as the Rabbins 
pretend, the oral laws which God delivered to Moses, consists 
of two parts, each of which is divided into several books. 
The first part, Mishna, contains the text; the second is a kind 
of commentary upon that text, which is styled Gemara. ‘This 


oral law or tradition of the Jews was collected after the des- 


truction of the temple, in the year 150, by rabbi Judah, and 
is preferred by that people even to the scriptures. They sup- 

ose it was orally delivered by Moses to Israel], and unlawful 
to be written. When Jerusalem, however, was destroyed, 
they were constrained to write, in order to preserve it; but 
wrote it in such a way, that it could be understood by none 
but themselves. The Mishna and Gemara complete the two 
Talmuds; the first, that of Jerusalem, in 230; the second, 
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CHAPTER VIL i 


THE SIXTH CENTURY. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY.—OF 

GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CEREMONIES, IN THE 
SIXTH CENTURY.—OF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
SIXTH CENTURY.—OF LEARNING AND LEARNEDMEN IN THE 


SIXTH CENTURY. e 


The decisions of the council of Chalcedon, in the preceding 
century had, as was before stated, increased instead of extin- 
guished the fierce flames of ecclesiastical discord. Their 
effects, during the greater part of the sixth century, were not 
less destructive to the peace of the Christian world. Anasta- 
sius, the successor of Zeno, was a firm and strenuous supporter: 


of the Henoticon, published by his predecessor; and the crime 


of being an Eutychian was generally laid to his charge. The 
‘successive patriarchs of Constantinople, who, from professing 
themselves the steady opponents, had become the zealous ad- 
vocates of the Chalcedonian decrees, were, by the intrigues 
of an Egyptian monk, and the anthority of the emperor, 
punished for their temerity by the deprivation of their sees. 

he imperial interference was, however, less favorable to the 
tranquillity of the empire than to the ambition of the insidious 
monk Severus, who obtained the episcopal throne of Antioch, 
while that of Constantinople was filled by Timothy, another of 


the same fraternity. The innovations which the Constantino- | 
politan prelate attempted to introduce into public worship — 


were extremely obnoxious to his turbulent subjects. They 
rose, furiously assaulted the Eutychian party, which was favor- 
ed by their bishop, and a tumult ensued between the orthodox 
and heretical factions, in which several ‘lives were sacrificed. 
The inferior clergy and people of Antioch were involved in 
similar disturbances. Many anathemas against the Chalcedo- 
nian decrees were fulminated by the patriarch of Antioch; 
but his decisions were rejected and despised by several of the 
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sdiction, who warmly refused to ac- 
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threatened the deposition of the heretical emperor, if h 
to reject his propositions, which consisted in his consenting to 
the restoration of the banished bishops, and the convention of 
a fifth ecumenical council, again to consider the articles of 

ith. Anastasius at first refused to accede to the proposed 


terms ut, little prepared tc oppose so formidable a body, 
after having seen himself deprived of the government of 


Mesia and Thrace by his antagonist, he was compelled to pro- 
mise a full compliance wita his demands, But the faith of 
princes and politicians is almost proverbially insecure. The 
emperor had, by his artful assurances, induced his honest but 
less politic rival to disband and dismiss his turbulent army, and 
to retire to his government in Thrace; but no sooner had he 
obtained the accomplishment of these preliminary conditions, 
than, in defiance of all the rules of equity and honor, of can- 
dor and humanity, he protected the Monophysite party, and 
treated his catholic subjects with additional rancor and vio- 


lence. ~, 
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The death of Anastasius proved the dawn of a brighter day 
to the catholic party. Justin, his successor, whose valour and 
address had exalted him from the humble station of a shep- 
herd’s boy to the possession of a throne, was little qualified to 
enter into the subtleties of theological and metaphysical dis- 
quisitions, since, in fact, he could neither write nor read, and 
his character, previous to his being invested with the purple, 
naturally leads us to believe that his acuteness and penetration 
had been directed rather to the improvement of the soldier 
than to the divine. The cause of the council of Chalcedon 


was, however, immediately and vigorously espoused by the 
~ orthodox emperor, who insisted on the strict performance of 


all its decrees. Severus was deposed and exiled, the catholic 
bishops obtained the restoration of their sees, and the sect of 
the Eutychians was persecuted and depressed. The zeal 
of the emperor in the cause of orthodoxy was still further 


_ manifested; the Arians appeared extremely obnoxious to him; 


i and, by a public edict, he commanded them to be deprived of 
their churches throughout the whole extent of his dominions. 
The decrees of synods and councils, and the deprivation 


f dignities, are insu 
et, ‘ 8. . 
eeply rooted in the min 


t at once to eradicate prejuc ic 
de , and nourished to maturity by ca 
culture, and the invigorating sunshine of royal favor. T 
zeal of Justin, and the cares of Justinian, his associate and suc- 
_ cessor, were steadily but ineffectually employed in the extirpa-. 


3 


tion of heresy. On the decease -of Justin, hi: nephew was pa 


s 
gratefully regarded by the catholic party as the se supporter 
of their cause. The retrospect of his religious sentiments 
the most glowing hopes of his future favor, and 
the certain establishment of what they regarded as religious 
truth. The first actions of his reign tended to realise these 
hopes. Speculations concerning the divine nature; and theolo- 
gical discussions, were indeed the principal employmen 
Justinian; and the result was an absurd and cruel 
compel all his subjects to a perfect conformity of opir 
himself in all matters of religion, for which purpos 


But religious factions invaded his palace, his bed, and his 
throne. His empress, Theodora, was an equally zealous and 

a more inflexible friend to the Eutychian party, than her hus- 
band to the Chalcedonians: and the subjects of the eastern 
empire, ranged under the banners of those great theological 
combatants, were alternately reviled and depressed. Nor was 
theirs a war merely of words; riots and tumults were contin- 
ually excited by the contending parties; and the same factious _ 
spirit, which had manifested its influence in the commences 
ment of the century, in the seditions of the Circus, concerning 
the. blue and green factions, in which innumerable lives were 
sacrificed, was now employed in directing anathemas against 
all who differed from whatever was considered to be the true 
faith, or in pursuing the inextricable lybarinth of theological 
disquisition. 

The mysticism and obscurity of Origen were so congenial to 
the taste and spirit of the time, and particularly to the eastern 
monks, that all the decrees of councils, and a]! the anathemas of 
the clergy, were ineffectual in obstructing its progress. The 
private disgust of an individual procured from the emperor a 
public disapprobation of these opinious. Pelagius, the Romish 
nuncio, envious of the distinction shown by the emperor to The- 
odore, the bishop of Cesarea, an Eutychian, and a strenuous 
defender of Origenism, incited by his persuasions and artifices 


the zealous Justinian to condemn the doctrines of Origen, and, __ 
ii i 


approved by the patriarch of antinople and the other” 

bishops; and Theodoret received, in this indirect but certain 

mode, a severe blow, which was soon after followed by a deter- 
* 
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to command them to be entirely ‘nant This decision was _ 
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ationjof the emperor to conden ect of the ee 
vhich was favored by the bishop esarea. This design 
was however counteracted by the artifices of the empress, and 
by Theodore himself, who had been consulted on the most effect- 
ual methods which could be taken for their extirpation. — The. 
avowed opponent of the decrees of Chalcedon, in order to favor 
his own party, and to distress his adversaries, had the address 
to persuade the emperor that rescinding those Age 
edicts of the fourth general council, which had de e 
thodoxy of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyre, and 
Ibas ia oon: and condemning their writings, which were 


pecul obnoxious to the Eutychians, would completely re- 
mov jections of the Acephali, and unite them in entire 
com ion with the Catholic church. The censure of three 
pe of doubtful reputation was so small a consideration for 
the important acquisition of a number of orthodox believers, 


Chapters was confirmed. In the acts of this council, the ut- 

» most pains were employed by the members to preserve inviolate 

the dignity of the council of Chalcedon, by the denunciation 

_of an anathema against all who contemned, or refused to ac- 

_ knowledge, its authority. But the propagation of edicts, 

which so evidently censured the decrees of the Chalcedonian 

‘ council, was little correspondent to his apparent zeal; and the 

opprobium thrown upon that assembly, and upon the memory 

of wise and respectable men who had died in communion with 

the church, was warmly opposed by the western bishops, and 

by Vigilius, the pontiff of Rome. The contentious prelate 

soon afterwards visited Constantinople, where, either by the 

’ persuasive influence of royal entreaties, or the force of a tem- 

porary conviction, he was prevailed upon to acquiesce in the 

edict, and joined in the condemnation of the Three Chap- 

ters. His assent to these measures was however soon with- 

drawn. The refractory bishops of Africa immediately sepa- 

rated from his communion, and affected to consider him as 

» an apostate from the faith. Wearied with this opposition, 

: Vigilius retracted his censure of these celebrated works, and 

ence more professed his firm adherence to the decisions of 
Chalcedon. 

_ Destitute of its real importance, as this controversy certainly 

was, it produced an uninterrupted succession of commotions and 

cabals. Justinian enforced his former decree by the promulga- 

i tion of a new edict; and highly resented the wavering and con- 
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odoret, | 
-and Ibas; and arrogantly attempted by his apostolical autho- | 
rity to prevent any decision contrary to his own. This had, 
however, no effect upon the council, in which the versatility 
of the Roman bishop was exposed; the decrees of the four. 
preceding general councils were fully acknowledged, and to 
those who had been already condemned in these conventions, 
were not only added the names and writings of Theodore, 
Theodoret, and Ibas, but anathemas were pronounced against 


all who should approve their errors. These decisions were _ 


warmly opposed by Vigilius, who by his obstinate resistance - 
_ provoked the emperor to send him into banishment. His re- 
treat from the busy world, which either afforded his passions 
an opportunity to subside, or else the operation of his natural 
versitillity, produced another dereliction of the opinions to 
which he had so obstinately adhered; and again he publicly 
condemned the Three Chapters. His death soon succeeded 
his recall. f 
The religious speculations of the emperor were not confined 
to this troublesome controversy. He took an active part in that 
which was agitated concerning the question, whether it could 
with propriety be. said that one of the Trinity had suffered. 
The aflirmative was asserted by the monks of Scythia, and 
favored by Justinian, but was opposed by the monks of Con- 
stantinople. The bishop of Rome, at the request of the 
emperor, published a decree in favor of the Scythian monks, 
and asserted the propriety of saying that one of the Trinity had 


suffered; since Jesus Christ, one of the persons in the glorious | — 
Trinity, had suffered in the flesh. The opinions of the emperoi F 
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were not however uniformly consonant to the faith of councils, 


and the decrees of the fathers; and his catholicism in the even- 
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_to'religious disputation, so preva ll the subjects of the 
‘empire, was considerably increased by the approbation and 
example of the emperor; and numberless were the unprofit- 
able and unimportant controversies which were continually 
discussed. Amongst these, a, dispute had arisen, whether the 
body of Christ, during his residence upon earth, was corrup- 
tible or incorruptible. The zealous empcr emma? eae 
strenuously labored for the orthoxy of his subjects, and the ex- 
-tirpation of the Pagans, Arians, with every other speciés of 
heretics; whether from the natural imbecility of age, the ver- 
satliot the human mind, the persuasions of the empress,” 


ul 


’ or the collected force of all these motives, professed himself 


disciple of the incorruptibles, in the year 545, Thus, by 
hing an edict declaratory of his belief, he at length en- 
rolled his name amongst the Heresiarchs. These disputes, 
which were sustained by the controversial spirit of the emperor, 
continued to flame out with greater or Jess violence during his 
reign; but, after his decease, gradually declined, and were 
soon extinguished. om 


The Eutychian party acquired a steady and zealous protec- 


P en Mats the nephew and successor of Justinian. From 
. ne Tage 
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discou ments and persecutions they had met with from 
former emperors, their numbers had, however, considerably 


? declined; and their sect appeared to be rapidly expiring. 


~ 
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The claims to supremacy, which had for preceding centuries 
been asserted by the bishops of Rome, were at first faintly urged, 
and promoted by artful and almostimperceptible means They 
now however insisted upon superiority, as a divine right attach- 
ed to their see, which had been founded by St. Peter; and this 
doctrine, which had appeared to influence the conduct of some 
of the Romish bishops of the preceding century, was no longer 
concealed, or cautiously promulgated, by those who possessed 
the see during the present period. But, however extensive 

. their authority, the bishops of the ancient capital still remain- 
ed, both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs, subject first to the 
jurisdiction of the Gothic kings, and, upon the retaking of 
Rome, to the Greek emperors; who, in imitation of their bar- 


* The persuasions of a beautiful woman may!perhaps have some weight, even 

_ with the most intrepid theologian; nor was Justinian insensible of female beau- 
ty. But the attractions of Theodora were not confined to her personal charms. 
When, in a popular tumult against the life of the emperor, he would have aban- 


on doned the city, and endeayoured to escape; with an intrepidity unusual to her 


sex, she persuaded the emperor rather to resign his life than his empire; and 
exclaimed, “that a kingdora wasa glorious sepulchre,” 
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ed additional rights. Such how- 

er was the extensiyi 1ence of the papal intrigues, that 

here were few amongst the potentates of the western empire,” 
vere not, before the close of the succeeding century, sub- 


barian predecessors, cl 


who y ; 
jected to the authority of the bishops of Rome. 
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_ A station so elevated, which lay open to the ambition of such a, 


numbers, who from the disadvantages of birth, fortune, and even 
talents could never have obtained any of the honorable offices 
of civil life, was eagerly contested for, and frequently obtained, 
by fraud, chicanery, and the practice of whatever was the most 
opposite to the conduct of a genuine believer in the gospel of 
Christ. During the progress of the sixth century, the peace of 
the Romish church was thrice invaded by the contests of rival 


pontifis. Symmachus, a deacon of Rome, and Laurentius, — 


who, upon the death of the bishop Anastasius, had, by different 
parties, been elevated to the vacant sees, continued for several 
years to assert their discordant pretensions. After repeated 
struggles, and the claim of a prior right, the party of Summa- 
chus at length prevailed. They were materially assisted by the 
pen and abilities of Ennodius, bishop of: Pavia, who descended 
to employ the most abject flattery in the behalf of Symmachus, 
whom he addressed not with the common adulatory terms ap- 
propriated to royalty, but in those which approached to divi- 
nity; asserted that he was judge in the place of God, and vicege- 
rent of the Most High. ‘The church was again divided by the 
reciprocal claims of Boniface and Dioscorus: the premature 
death of the latter terminated, however, this clerical war.. 
But the century did not close without another similar disturb- 
ance in this unhappy church. ‘The ,intrigues of Vigilius pro- 
cured a secret order from the empress Theodora to Belisarius, 
who was then at Rome, for the deposition of the reigning 
bishop Silverus, and the investiture of Vigilius in all tne rights 
of the deposed prelate. The unhappy Silverus was, in conse- 
quence of this command, deprived of his dignities, and banish- 
ed; but, upon the interference of Justinian, he returned to 
Italy, with the delusive expectation of regaining his rights. 
The good fortune, however, or the superior artifices of Vigi- 
lius once more prevailed; his antagonist was resigned to his 
power; and was confined by him in the islands of Pontus and 
Pandataria, where in penury and affliction he terminated his 
wretched existence. Whether the testimonials which were 
produced to clear Pelagius, the successor of Vigilius, from. 
the crime of having been accessary to the death of this inso- 
lent, versatile, and ambitious prelate, were sufficient to prove 
his innocence to mankind, cannot casily be now ascertained. | 
His judges however were satisfied; and posterity will perhaps 
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‘not disapprove the appearance of that retributive justice, 
which seems to have punished Vigilius by the operation of the 
very same passions which had produced the misery and death 


of his predecessor. 


The advantages attendant upon the acquisition of such enor- 
mous power were alloyed by jealousies and apprehensions. 
The bishops of the Byzantine see, scarcely less arrogant and 
ambitious than their brethren of Rome, refused to acknowledge 
their pre-eminence, and laid claim to similar authority. The 
arrogant pretensions of these rival sees involved them in con- 
tinual dissensions; which were prodigiously increased by the 
conduct of John, the Faster, a prelate distinguished for his 


» austerity; who, in a council held at Constantinople in the year 


588, assumed the title of ecumenical or universal bishop; which 
had been conferred by Leo and Justinian upon the patriarch 
of Constantinople, though unaccompanied by any accessions: 
of power. ‘This appellation, which implied a pre-eminence 
difficult to be endured, was opposed by Pelagius the Second, 
who was then bishop of Rome; and earnestly contested by his 
successor Gregory the Great, who asserted in lofty terms the 
rights of the Romish see to an entire supremacy over the whole 
Christian world. 

The barbarian conquerors of the western parts of the empire 
had, as was before observed, in general adopted the heretical 
opinions of Arius; and they continued, with few exceptions, to 


he for some time hostile to the Catholic faith. Thrasimund, 


king of the Vandals, more aocomplished, but less tolerant, than 
many of his contemporary monarchs, offered the most liberal 
incentives to apostacy; and deprived the African Catholics of 
their churches, which he commanded to be shut up; and two 
hundred and twenty bishops to be banished to Sardinia, where 
they languished in exile during fifteen years. Their restora- 
tion to peace and freedom, under his successor Hilderic, proved 
only a prelude to that state of authority and consequence, 
which they obtained from the conquest of Africa by the vic- 
torious Belisarius, the great and successful general, but lat- 
terly the unfortunate victim of Justinian. The resumption of 
their pristine rights was not accompanied with the mild virtues 
of the primitive Christians. Still smarting from the severities 
they had recently experienced, they resolved to inflict equal 
punishments upon their persecutors; and the Arians were in 
their turn exposed to the sufferings they had inflicted upon the 
Catholics. 

The decline of Arianism, in every part of the western empire, 
was accelerated with hasty steps. Clovis labored to establish 
Christianity wherever he carried his victorius arms; and the 
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Gauls, before the close of the sixth century, submitted to ‘the 
government and to the ee of the Franks. By the natural 
vicissitudes of humor to which all monarchial government must 
be exposed, the inhabitants of Italy were placed alternately 
under the dominion of an orthodox or an heretical monarch. 


Narses, the eunuch, the general of Justinian, and the rival of © 


Belisarius, reduced the country under subjection to the empire; 
from, which, the whole, except the cities of Rome and Ravenna, 
was again dismembered, and governed by a succession of petty 
kings. ‘The professors of the gospel, in Italy, groaned for several 
years under the dominion of their Pagan conquerors, by whom 
they were cruelly oppressed; but at length Christianity, accord- 
ing to the faith of Arius, was received and professed by Au- 
tharis, the third monarch of the Lombards. The faith of this 
ferocious people becoming gradually more refined and im- 


.proved, Theodalinda, the relic of Autharis, was induced to - 


profess the Nicene doctrines; and the Lombards gradually as- 
sumed, with their greater purity of faith, the more gentle vir- 
tues of Christians. The Visigoths of Spain continued their ad- 
herence to Arianism till the year 586; when, convinced by the 
powerful arguments, or influenced by the authority and exam- 
ple, of their monarch Recared, they abjured these errors, and 
entered within the pale of the Catholic church. Recared was 
honored, on his conversion to the orthodox faith, with the title 
of the Most Cotholic King. This monarch pleaded to his Arian 
clergy the testimony of earth and heaven, in support of the 
orthodox cause. The earth had so far submitted to profess the 
Catholic creed, that few of the Christian nations, except the 
Visigoths, continued to reject its truths; and the testimony of 
heaven was apparent from the miracles continually performed 
by the clergy of the Catholic church. These arguments were 
supported by the example of the Suevi, their neighbors, who 
were settled in Gallicia, and who had previously rejected the 
Arian, and adopted the Catholic creed. 
Whatever regards a country, which early prejudices and deep- 


ly rooted attachments have accustomed us strongly to revere, is © 


- peculiarly interesting and important to the human mind. Eng- 
Jand, which during this century was vanquished by the Saxons, 
at first experienced from her Pagan conquerors a severe perse- 
cution. ‘Towards the close of this century, however, Bertha, 
the believing wife of Ethelbert, one of the most considerable of 
the Anglo-Saxon princes, excited in her husband a favorable 
opinion of her own religious faith, which was greatly increased 
by the arrival of Augustin, the monk, who traveled on a mission 
into Britain, in the year 596. This monk, aided by the labors 
of his forty companions, whom Gregory the Great had associa- 
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ted with him in this mission, bad the happiness to complete, in 
Ethelbert, the conversion which Bertha had begun. He preach- 
ed, he persuaded, he threatened; and his labors were so suc- 
cessful, that Christianity reared her triumphant fabric upon 
the ruins of Paganism. Heathen temples were converted into 
Christian churches, Christ-Church was formed into a cathedral; 
and this monk, whom Gregory had invested with full spiritual 
power over all the British and Saxon clergy, assumed the title 
of archbishop of Canterbury. Upon his arrival in Britain, 
Augustin found the Christians of Britain attached to the tradi- 
tion of the eastern churches respecting the time of celebrating 
Easter, and differing also from the practices of the church of, 
ome, in the performance of some baptismal rites. This vari- 
ation was warmly and haughtily condemned by the arrogant 
monk: but he found not in the British clergy a mean and das- 
tardly submission to his imperious decrees. They refused even 
to acknowledge him as their archbishop, and. would not be pre- 
vailed upon to exchange their ancient ceremonies. During six 
hundred years the Britanic church never acknowledged any 
subjection to the power of the Romish prelates; and, for several 
ages after the mission of Augustin, were so far from conforming 
to the practices of that church, respecting the paschal contro- 
versy, that they observed Easter on a different day. 

The form of church government, which had been established 
during the two preceding centuries, received in this, little or no 
alteration. By the laws of Justinian, the inferior ranks of the 
people were totally excluded from any share in the appointment 
of their ministers, the choice of whom was restricted to the 
optimates, or superior orders, and to the clergy. The power, 
indeed, originally exercised by the people, appears never to 
have so universally obtained. that on certain occasions it could 
not be restrained or varied, according to different situations 
and circumstances. Whilst it continued to be exercised, it was 
frequently so grossly abused, and produced such disturbances 
in the church, as to afford a very reasonable pretext for with- 


» drawing it. The evils of a popular election were, as was for- 


merly stated, prevented at Rome, after Italy was subjugated 
by the Gothic princes, who themselves appointed the bishop. 
In the different kingdoms of the western empire, different 
modes were adopted for adjusting the appointments to clerical 
offices. A custom prevailed in France for the monarch to dis- 
pose of ecclesiastical appointments by sale. In Spain a new 
regulation for this effect was passed in the council of Barce- 
Jona, in the year 599, which ordained, that, when a bishopric 
was vacant, two or three candidates should be chosen, and 
elected by the consent of the clergy and people, who should 
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formally present them to the metropolitan and his assistant 
bishops. This assembly, having previously fasted, was to cast 
lots for the candidates, leaving the determination to Christ the 
Lord. These regulations were far from being faverable to the 
interests of literature, or even of virtue. The Gothic princes 
appeared indeed desirous to nominate the worthiest candidate 
to the pontificate; but they were indifferent judges of learning, 
and not very likely to esteem in others those qualities which 
‘they did not possess themselves, and of which they could 
scarcely conceive the necessity. ‘The sale of benefices was 
still more pernicious; and the method of choosing a spiritual 
guide by lot, even if fairly conducted, was injudicious. 

More firmly rooted each succeeding year, the noxious plants 
of superstition continued to throw out a number of strong and 
vigorous branches, which were carefully encouraged and culti- 
vated. They were indeed an unfailing source of profit to the 
corrupt ministers of the church. ‘The people were instructed 


_ that, by their liberality to the clergy or to the monastery, they 


‘conciliated the favor of heaven, and obtained the intercession 
of departed saints. Some of the churches were possessed of 
very considerable estates; but that of Rome, according to The- 
odorus Lector, in the year 520, chose not to keep any immove- 
able possessions; and, if it was presented with such, immediately 
sold them, and the purchase money was divided into three parts, 
one of which was appropriated to the use of the church, the 
second to the bishop, and the third, in appointed portions, to the 
inferior clergy. Where the revenues were thus divided, the 
power of the bishop must have been very considerable. Sev- 


-eral councils indeed appointed persons to be associated with him 


in the distribution of ecclesiastical property; but even then, the 


share which was allotted for the exigencies of the church, would 
be distributed chiefly by his direction, and in such a manner as | 

- to extend his influence, if it was not appropriated to the indul- 
gence of a baser passion. The property which had been grad- 


ually acquiring by the clergy, had been conside rably augmented 
| bequests to the 


church,) and by an allowance from the pw 
stantine also instituted the church successor to all martyrs or 
persecuted persons, who died without heirs. Upon the demo- 
lition of the heathen temples, the buildings, statues, and reve- 
nues were sometimes presented to the clergy; and Honorius 
enacted, that the property belonging to all heretics and con- 
venticles should be appropriated to the same use.* The reve- 
nues of the church continued’ to receive fresh augmentations 


* An admirable expedient fot promoting unanimity. 
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from the zeal of Justinian, who confiscated to its tise the estates 
and property of all the clergy, or monks, who forsook the 
church or monastery to lead a secular life. Sad ON etm, 

- The corrupted doctrines of religion received, if no improve- 
ment, no very considerable alterations, in the sixth century. 
The torments of an intermediate stale were indeed loudly in- 


sisted upon to the ignorant multitude, at this time, by the su- 


perstitious Gregory, whom the Romish church has chosen, to 
distinguish by the appellation of Great. This prelate is sup- 
posed, by some, to have laid the foundation of the modern 
doctrine of purgatory, which supposes a punishment to take 
place immediately after death, and previous to the station 


assigned as the eternal residence of the soul: but his opinions 
‘differed very little from those of Augustin, who preeeded him 


nearacentury; and Gregory must be regarded as the promoter, 
not the institutor, of the doctrine. Various have been the opin- 
ions respecting the seat of purgatory. Volcanos, or the ocean, 
the torments of conflicting elements, or the violent convulsions 
of hope and fear, have, by the profound explorers of divine 
truth, been at different times assigned to the departed soul of 
man; and the ministers, who inflict punishment, have by some 
been believed to be angels, and by others demons. ‘The won- 
derful efficacy of pictures and relics was loudly insisted upon; 
and the utmost reverence inculcated for the Virgin Mary, around 
whose head new honors were perpetually gathering. In the 
reign of Justinian, it became common to join the Virgin Mary, 
and thé archangels Michael and Gabriel, insolemn oaths. The 
esteem for celibacy so much increased, that, though the Arian 
clergy of the western parts of the empire were in general mar- 
ried, the Latin bishops of the Catholic church extended in some 
places the obligation of celibacy to sub-deacons. These regu- 
lations made it necessary to renew or enforce with vigor those 


laws which prohibited the clergy from entertaining in their 


houses any female, who came not within the degrees of near 
consanguinity. From imposing restraints upon the marriages 
of the clergy, some marriages, which had hitherto been regard- 
ed as lawful, were discouraged and interdicted amongst the laity. 
In the reign of Justinian, in certain degrees of spiritual rela- 
tionship persons were prohibited from contracting marriages 
with each other, particularly in that between a god-father and 
god-daughter, which was supposed to unite their souls in a divine 
manner, and to induce a paternal affection. Succeeding coun- 
cils advanced upon these doctrines; and the canon law extend- 


-ed the relationship to the baptizer and baptized, the catechist 


and catechumen, and in 


saniealHindred. geniously discovered several degress of 
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_ The primitive doctrines of the gospel were so entirely ob- 
‘secured by superstition, and so imperfectly understood, that great 
numbers began to conceive that the profession of religion was 
-all that was necessary for acceptance with God. Provided they 
were enrolled amongst the sacred numbers who sought to pro- 
cure heaven by the neglect of their duties on earth, or believed 
they performed a full expiation for the most atrocious offences 
by the infliction of voluntary personal punishment, or the institu- 
tion of novel rites, or added pomp, in the worship of the monas: 
tery, they conceived their salvation most certainly attained; 
Early in this century, Sigismund, king of Burgundy, who, at the’ 
instigation of his mother, had cruelly murdered his own son, 
attempted to appeasé the vengeance of the Supreme Being, by 
liberal donations to the monastery of St. Maurice, in Vallais 
(which he had founded in honor of the celebrated Theban Le- % 
gion,) by the institution of a full chorus of perpetual psalmody, , 
and by an assiduous practice of the most austere devotions of 
the monks. Several new orders were instituted, and exact rules 
prescribed for their conduct. Czesarius, bishop of Arles, found: 
ed, in the year 507, a monastery for women, and distinguished 
- himself amongst the number of those who composed regulations 
for the monastic life. In these, the offending nun, who was 
insensible to the milder punishments of reprimands, or a sepa+ 
ration from the social and religious exercises of the society, was 
condemned to the severe discipline of flagellation, in which, 
however, the punishment was mercifully confined to forty stripes, 
save one. ie me 
Benedict, the founder of an order which through successive 
ages is still distinguished by his name, was a monk of Subla: 
quam, in the diocese of Tyber, where he erected in the adja- 
cent wilderness twelve monasteries, each containing twelve — 
monks; one of which, from a variety of causes, increased so” 
much in splendor and reputation, as to be not only exempted © 
from episcopal power, but to hold fourteen villages under its 
peculiar jurisdiction. The rules prescribed. by this monk, for 
the regulation of his disciples, were milder with respect to dis- si 
cipline, and more reasonable in their tendency, than those of 
any of any of his predecessors; and his order acquired a degree . 
of reputation so favorable to its increase, that it nearly absorbed 
all the other monastic institutions of the western empire. Some 
of them indeed were distinguished by the different appellations 
of Cistertains, Grandimontenses, and several others; but twen- 
ty-three monastic orders have heen traced tu this source. From 
the newly-peopled wilderness of Sublaquam, Benedict departed 
to Mount Cassian, where he employed his time in the arrange: 
? ‘ . 4 6 ) 
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iment and perfecting of his rules, and where he died about the 

year 545. , REG Fit oe 

_ To expatiate upon the extravagances and absurdities prac- 
 tised by the different orders of monks, either in the gloomy clois- 
* ters of their convents, or in their dreary retreats in the desserts; 
or to recount the artifices practised by them in their commerce 

with the world, would afford a detail little edifying or agreea- 

ble. Pillar-monkery continued to seduce its votaries, not only | 

in the east, where Simeon Stylites, junior, in imitation of his 
fanatical predecessor, lived sixty-eight years upon different pil- 

lars; but it extended:to the west, which in general appears to 

have been more distinguished by the knavery than the fanati- 

cism of his monastic disciples. Vulfilaic however, a monk of 
Lombardy, ascended a pillar at Treves, where he endured the 
inclemencies in the winter; and with apparent reluctance 

, obeyed the commands of the bishop, who represented to him, 
that the cold climate of Germany was not calculated for these 
devotional exertions. A number of the austere penitents, 
whose madness had probably occasioned their severities, and 
whose fanaticism in return heightened their mental imbecility, 
obtained a safe retreat from the world, in an hospital estab- 
lished in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, for the reception of 
those monks, who, in rashly attempting to pursue the lives of 
hermits, had sustained a deprivation of reason, which they had 
afterwards recovered.* wig 
Degraded by superstition and ignorance, as the cloistered 
retreats certainly were, they however became almost the only 
refuge to which learning and philosophy could retire from the 
tumults of war andthe desolations of barbarism. -The founders 
of many orders had extorted from their followers a solemn obli- 
gation to employ a certain portion of their time in the daily 
_ study of those treatises of celestial wisdom, which were depos- 
ited in the rich mines of ancient theology. An accumulation of 
~ absurdity would, in an ignorant age, be necessarily admitted at. 
the same time: but this obligation occasioned the reception of a 
fund of genuine knowledge into these gloomy repositories; and 
ae prevented the very faculty of interchanging our ideas 

y writing, or of increasing our stores of knowledge by the 

perusal of books, from being once more sunk into oblivion. 

That a zeal for discipline was not totally extinguished amongst 

all the members of the Christian church, appears from the fre- 
quency of particular councils for its enforcement during this 


* ; . : ° 
The loss, says Dr. Jortin, is not to by questioned; the recovery is more ques 
tionable. 
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i e iu ry. The various abuses they endeavored to. rectify, and 


a he restraints. they attempted to impose, would, if no other 
“monument existed, convince us that there were few crimes, of 
whicha minister of religion might not be supposed to be guilty. 
The arrogance and profligacy of the clergy has been already 
remarked; their hospitality may in some degree be conceived 
by a canon of the council of Maccon, in the year 585, which 
enacts, that bishops shall not keep mastiffs to worry beggars. 
Towards the close of the preceding, or the commencement of 
the sixth century, the bishops, who had hitherto exercised the 
power of forming their own liturgies, agreed to conform to that 
of the metropolitan church. The national liturgies, in the 
western empire, commenced upon its being divided into differ- 
ent kingdoms. In these liturgies different creeds were used, 
varying in expression, though agreeing in doctrine, previous to 
the formation of the Nicene Creed. Creeds were not for a con- 
siderable time, introduced into the daily worship of the church. 
In the year 515, Timothy, the successor of Macedonius, bishop 
of Constantinople, to demonstrate his detestation of his prede- 
cessor, whom he considered as an enemy to the Nicene faith, 
commanded the Nicene creed to be repeated every time divine 
service was performed in the church. Previous to this time, it 
had only been recited on Mondy-Thursday, when the bishop 
catechised those who were to be baptized at aster; and was 
repeated at Antioch whenever the sacrament was administered. 
Gregory the Great composed the Roman mass, or missal, distin- 
_ guished by his name, which at first was intended for the partic- 
ular use of the Romish church, but was afterwards enlarged, 
improved, and admitted into other churches. Superstitious 
practices had crept even into the performance of the common 
devotions of the church: and it was ordered by Vigilius, that 


those who celebrated mass should always direct their faces 


towards the east. 

The rite of baptism does not appear to have been administered 
with any variations from the forms of the preceding century: 
but material alterations in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
took place during the pontificate of Gregory the Great, who 
introduced a number of ceremonies into almost every part of 
religious worship. Frequency of communion, from the ‘super- 
slitious opinions which prevailed respecting this rite, had abated 
by degrees: it appeared, indeed, in some places, in danger of 
being wholly laid aside. Ina council at Arles, in the year 506, 
the laity were commanded to communicate three times annually, 
-on the three great festivals of Kaster, Whitsuntide, and Christ- 
mas. A reverence for the sacramental elements was strongly 
insisted upon by the clergy; and as it was customary to conse- 
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crate a larger portion, than was immediately necessary for the 
communicants,in order that it might be in readiness to be distrib- 
uted to the sick, it was, in the year 567, enacted in the council 
at Tours, that it should no longer be deposited in a chest, but 
upon the altar, to excite the devotion of the people. The holy 
water, or a mixture of salt and water, which was made use of for 
sprinkling those who entered into or departed from the church, 
is first mentioned in an edict of Figilius, in the year 538, but was 
probably introduced anterior to that period. The Tonsure of 
the priests, amongst other ceremonial observances, was very 
generally enforced in this century, and became indeed an essen- 
tial part of the ordination of the clergy. This practice occasion< 
ed in the church nearly as violent disputes, as those concerning 
the celebration of Easter. The question agitated was, whether 
the hair of the priests and monks should be shaven on the fore- 
part of the head, from ear to ear, in the’form of asemicircle; or 
on the top of the head, in the form of a circle,as an emblem of 
the crown of thorns worn by Jesus Christ. The sects usually 
shaved according to the former, and the Romish missionaries 
-conformably to the latter practice, but the time when the cus- 
tom was introduced is unknown. The early fathers of the 
church had endeavored, by their exhortations, to prevent the 
extremes of cutting the hair like the priests of Isis and Serapis, 
and that of wearing long hairin imitation of the luxurious man- 
ners of the barbarian soldiery. Their followers had, however, 
in this, as in many other instances, no reluctance to the imita- 
tion of foreign superstition; and that mark, which once distin- 
guished the priests of the Egyptian deities, has since that pe- 
riod marked the heads of Christian prelates; and has obtained 
the name of the Roman tonsure. 
_ Every superstitious practice of this period met with a steady 
_ and zealous patron in Gregory the Great, who encouraged the 
use of pictures and images in churches, and strongly insisted upon 
the efficacy of relics. Gregory refused, however, to transport 
any part of the body of St. Paul to Constantinople, since he 
asserted that this sacred relic was endued with powers so for- 
midable, that the temerity of those who dared to approach it 
was punished by their being seized with terror, or perhaps vis- 
ited with a frightful apparition. He graciously sent to the 
empress, who had preferred this request, a portion of the filings 
of St. Paul’s chain, to place in the church then building at 
Constantinople in honor of that apostle. The ingenuity of the 
relic-mongers favored them with a happy device for multiplying 
the virtues of relics, without a multiplication of the relics them. 
selves. Instead of distributing the pious remains of a saint, 
they touched the body with a piece of cloth, called Brandeum, 
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which immediately received the wonderful power of healing 
dise ses, and even sometimes of working still more extraordi- 
nary miracles. Some impious Greeks, having dared to doubt 
of the efficacy of such relics, were convinced of their infidel- 
ity, by Leo, bishop of Rome, who took a pair of scissors, and 
cut the sacred cloth, from which drops of blood are said to 
have immediately gushed out. peered 
_ As pomp and splendor were affected in the) performance of 
every religious rite, the churches vied with each other in mag- 
‘nificence. A curious altar was presented to ot church of St. 


} 


Sophia, by Justinian and Theodora, composed of every material 
which could be procured. Gold and silver, every kind of pre- 
cious stone, wood, and metals, were biended together; and the 
table, composed of this mass, was adorned with an inscription, 
in which the royal donors solemnly made an offering of it to 
Christ, and entreated him, that they, together with the empire 
might be preserved in the orthodox faith. Many festivals were, 
during this century, introduced into the church, the most con- 
siderable of which was the feast of the Purification of the bles- 
sed Virgin. The Lupercalia, or the feast of Pan, which was 
constantly celebrated by the Pagans, with burning tapers, was 
succeeded by the Christian festival of the Purification. Like 
its predecessor, this feast was solemnized, with a blaze of 
tapers; and was called Candlemas, from the lights used on that 
occasion. The day of consecrating a church was also in many 
places observed as an anniversary festival. , 

_ National wars for the extension of dominion, and continual 
attempts to enforce obedience to spiritual authority, were cir- 
cumstances little favorable to the tranquillity of the Christians, 
during the sixth century. Fewer sects, however, arose during 
this, than at the preceding period; and some of those divisions, 
which had most successfully assailed the peace of the Christian 
world, were nearly terminated, Donatism breathed her expiring 
sighs; and the doctrines ef Arius, which were so extensively 
embraced, were forsaken by an infinite number of those by 
whom they were professed, and have ever since been confined 
to, comparatively, a very inconsiderable number of Christians. 
Eutychianism, favored by the imperial smiles, was however 
revived from the langor and oblivion into which it had been 
visibly sinking. But it owed still more to the conduct of Jacob 
Baradeus. By his activity and eloquence, this drooping sect 
was restored to life and vigor; its votaries were numberless; 
its different factions were reconciled; and its credit and autho- 
rity were extended through Egypt; Abyssinia, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia. The newly revived sect assumed the name of 
their new chief: and they are still distinguished by the appella- 
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tion of Jacobites; and to this day constitute the bulk o: those 
Christians who reside within the jurisdiction of the bishops of 
Antioch and Alexandria. Bia aha 

The doctrine concerning the incorruptibility of the body of 
Christ, though espoused by the emperor, was steadily opposed 
by the orthodox party, who bestowed upon their adversaries the 
names of Aphthartodocite, Phantasiasts, and Manicheans, from 
some real or fanciful resemblance to that sect. Amongst the 
most zealous of these defenders of the faith, was Severus, bishop 
of Antioch, who asserted the corruptibility of the body of 
Christ. The adhérents of Severus were, in cousequence of this 
opinion, styled Corrupticole, Phthartolatre, and Severians. 
Wiornistins, a deacon, and one of the Severian sect, pursuing 
still further these frivolous speculations, asserted that Jesus 
Christ, as a man, might be ignorant of certain things. They, 
who adopted this sentiment, were distinguished by the name of 
Agneetz, or by that of their leader. The doctrines of Themis- 
tius were opposed by the Theodosians, the followers of the 
degraded patriarch of Alexandria. 

The Eutychian controversy produced, towards the close of 
this century, anew sect called the Thitheists. This sect, which 
taught, that the Father, Son, and Spirit, were three coequal, 
distinct beings, who partook of one common undivided nature, 
divided into the Philoponists and Cononites, according to the 
names of their respective leaders, who agreed in the doctrine of 
the three persons in the Godhead, but differed in some opinions 
concerning the resurrection of the body. Peter Damian, the 
patriarch of Alexandria, in attacking their errors, proceeded too 
far on the other side, and incurred the charge of Sabellianism. 
The Damianists distinguished-the divine essence from the three 
persons, and denied that each person was God, when considered 
abstractedly from the other two; but asserted that there was a 
common divinity, by the joint participation of which, each per- 
son was God. The Tritheists, together with the other sects of 
the Eutychians, fell into that of the Jacobites, a denomination 
which is common to them all; although some, from the countries . 
they inhabit, are distinguished by the names of Coptes, and 
Armenians. 


If, in traverseing the obscure and mazy paths of superstition 
and ignorance, which distinguished this century, we take only a 
cursory view of surrounding objects, we shall probably be ex- 
cused by our fellow-travelers, who will find few refreshing and 
cultivated shades to invite their stay, few blooming and elegant 
productions to arrest their attention. The dreary night of igno- 
rance began to gloom; and the road to truth, no longer pleasant 


and cheerful, was pursued through dismal and inextricable 
labyrinths. 
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erests of real learning and philosophy are so necessa- 
cted with truth, that, in an age when duplicity and 
_ falsehood were so generally employed in the propagation of all 

opinions, we cannot be surprised to observe the dominion of real 
science nearly destroyed. The liberal rewards and honors, 
which were offered by the emperors for the encouragement of 
learning, were counteracted by their attachment to theological 
disputation, which naturally contracts the faculties of the hu- 
man mind. Those bounties, which should have been directed 
to the reward of ingenious exertions, were conferred upon the 
subtle disputant, and the nice. investigation of absurd and un- 
meaning terms. Nor were the schools erected under the juris- 
diction of cathedrals and monasteries, calculated for inculcat- 
ing and disseminating knowledge, since their unskilful and illi- 
terate teachers consider philosophy and literature, as not only 
unnecessary, but pernicious. Tan as HE 

‘The later Platonism, or that compound of Pythagorean, Pla- 
tonic, and Chaldaic principles, which had been so popular 
amongst the pagan philosophers, received a severe blow from 
the exertions of Justinian against paganism, and his imposition 
of perpetual silence upon the Athenian schools. Seven philo- 


sophical teachers of the Grecian superstition, with grief and _ 
indignation, agreed to depart from the empire, and to seek in) 
a foreign land, the freedom which was denied in their native 


country. They had heard, and they credulously believed, that 
the republic of Plato was realized. in the despotic government 
of Persia; but they were soon convinced of their mistake. The 
monarch Chosroes concealed the most savage dispositions under 
the disguise of philosophy; and they were extremely scandalized 
by the licentious practices of an eastern nation, so different from 
the Christians, whose doctrines they affected to despise, but 
whose precepts they could not but approve. They made a pre- 
cipitate retreat, but they returned not to their former reputa- 
tion; their numbers had declined, and their followers disap- 
peared: They terminated their lives in peace and obscurity; 
and with them ended the long list of Grecian philosophers. To 
this sublime and ingenious, but in many respects fanciful sys- 
tem, that of Aristotle soon succeeded, which was introduced 
into the theological disputes; and, like its precursor, served to 
confound and perplex the reasonings of the Christian world. 
- Boethius, asenator of Rome, and an admirer of that wisdom 
which illuminated ancient Greece, was the most distinguished 
erson who introduced the Aristotelian philosophy into the ex- 
planation of the doctrines of Christ. The abilities of Boethius 
gave celebrity to every opinion he embraced; and few were 
' disposed to dissent from the sentiments of the first philosopher, 
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‘orator, and theologian of the sixth century. ‘His mis 5 
were not less remarkable than his literary abilities. Bo e- 
possession of an ample fortune, and descended from one of the 
noblest families at Rome, Boethius prosecuted in ease and inde- 
pendence, the most abstruse or the most elegant studies, and 
adorned all the duties of public and private life, by his strict 
regard to justice; by his eloquence, which was always exerted 
in the cause of humanity and innocence; and by his liberality to 
the distressed: Such conspicuous merit was felt and rewarded 
by the discerning Theodoric, who honored this illustrious 
senator with the titles of Consul, and Master of the Offices; 
‘and afterwards gratified his paternal ambition, by creating his 
two sons Consuls at the same time, and at an Cage. “Pros- 
perous in his fame and fortunes, in his public honors and pri- 
vate alliances, in the cultivation of science, and. the conscious- 
ness of virtue, Boethius might have been styled happy, if that 
precarious epithet could be safely applied before the last term 
of the life of man. } 

“A philosopher, liberal of his wealth and parsimonious of his 
time, might be insensible to the common allurements of ambition, 
the thirst of gold and employment: and some credit may be due 
to the asseveration of Boethius, that he had reluctantly obeyed 
the divine Plato, who enjoins every virtuous citizen to rescue the 
state from the usurpation of vice and ignorance. For the integ- 
rity of his public conduct, he appeals to the memory of his 
country. He had always pitied, and often relieved, the distress 
of the provincials, whose fortunes were exhausted by public and 
private rapine; and Boethius alone had courage to oppose the 
tyranny of the barbarians, elated by conquest, excited by ava- 
rice, and, ashe complains, encouraged by impunity. Jn these 
honorable contests, his spirit soared above the consideration of 
danger, and perhaps of prudence. The disciple of Plato 
might exaggerate the infirmities of nature, and the imperfec- 
lions of society; and the mildest form of a Gothic kingdom, 
even the weight of allegiance and gratitude, must be insupport- 
able to the free'spirit of a Roman patriot. But the favor and 
fidelity of Boethius declined in just proportion with the public 
happiness; and an unworthy colleague was imposed, to divide 
and control the power of the master of the offices. In the last 
gloomy season of Theodoric, he indignantly felt’ that he was a 
slave; but as his master had power only over his life, he stood 
without arms and without fear, against the face of an angry 
barbarian, who had been provoked to believe that the safety of 
the senate was incompatible with his own. The senator Albi= 
nus was accused, and already convicted, on the presumption of 
hoping, as it was said, the liberty of Rome. “If Albinus be 
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exclaimed the orator, “the senate and myself are all 
Ity of the same crime. If we are innocent, Albinus is equally, 
entitled to the protection of the laws.” These laws might not 
have punished the simple and barren wish of an unattainable 
blessing; that they would have shown less indulgence to the rash 
confession of Boethius, that, had he known of a conspiracy, the 
tyrant never should. The advocate of Albinus was soon involved 
in the:danger, and perhaps the guilt, of his client; their signa- | 
ture (which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to the original 
address, inviting the emperor to deliver Italy from the Goths; 
and three witnesses of honorable rank, perhaps of infamous 
reputation, attested the treasonable designs of the Roman patri-— 
cian. Yet his innocence must be presumed, since he was 
deprived by 'Theodoric of the means of justification, and rigor- 
ously confined in the tower of Pavia, while the senate at the 
distance of five hundred miles, pronounced a sentence of confis- 
cation and death against the most illustrious of its members. At 
the command of the barbarians, the occult science of a philoso- 
pher was stigmatized with the names of sacrilege and magic. 
A devout and dutiful attachment to the senate was condemned. 
as criminal, by the trembling voices of the senators themselves; 
and their ingratitude decreed the wish or prediction of Boethi- | 
us, that, after him, none should be found guilty of the same 
offence. Ns He 
“While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected each mo- 
' ment the sentence or the stroke of death, he composed, in the’ 
tower of Pavia, the Consolation of Philosophy; a golden volume 
not unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims 
incomparable merit, from the barbarism of the times, and the 
situation of the author. The celestial guide whom he had’so 
long invoked at Rome and at Athens, now condescended to 
illumine his dungeon, to revive his courage, and to peur into his 
wounds her salutary balm. She taught him to compare his long | 
prosperity and his recent distress, and to conceive new hopes 
from the inconstancy of fortune. Reason had informed him of 
the precarious condition of her gifts; experience had satisfied 
him of their real value; he had enjoyed them without guilt; he 
might resign them without a sigh; and calmly disdain the impo- 
tent malice of his enemies, who had left him happiness, since 
they had left him virtue. From the earth, Boethius ascended 
to heaven, in search of the supREME coop; explored the meta- 
phisical labyrinth of chance and destiny, of prescience and 
free-will, of time and eternity; and attempted to reconcile the 
perfect attributes of the Deity, with the apparent disorders of 
his moral and physical government. Such topics of consolation, 
80 obvious, so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the 
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feelings of human nature. Yet the sense of misfor 
be diverted by the labor of thought; and the sage, v 
artfully combine in the same work the various riches of philos- 
ophy, poetry, and eloquence, must already have possessed the 
intrepid calmness which he affected to seek. Suspense, one of 
the worst of evils, was at length determined by the ministers of 
death, who executed, and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman man- 
date of Theodoric. A strong cord was fastened round the head 
of Boethius, and forcibly tightened, till his eyes almost started - 
from their sockets; and some mercy may be discovered in the 
milder torture of beating him with clubs till he expired. But 
F is genius survived, to diffuse a ray of knowledge over the dark- 
est ages of the Latin world; the writings of the philosopher 
_were translated by the most glorious of the English kings; and 
the third emperor of the name of Otho removed to a more hon- 
: orable tomb the bones of a Catholic saint, who, from his Arian 
persecutors, had acquired the honors of martyrdom, and the 
fame of miracles. 

The crimes committed by this illustrious senator against the 
monarch of Rome; were not confined to the treasonable wish of 
restoring the liberty of the people, and the power of the senate; 
Boethius had written in defence of the Catholsc doctrine of the 

’ Trinity, and in his zeal for religion, had attacked, not only the 
Nestorians and Eutychians, but even Arianism itself, though 
professed by Theodoric. A knowledge of all the arts and 
sciences was diffused by the indefatigable pen of Boethius. In 
the celebrated work De Consolatione Philosophie, he has ex- 
hausted every topic of consolation which the philosophy of the 
Grecian schools could suggest; but has entirely omitted the firm- 
er supports, which are afforded by Christianity under the afflic- 
tions of the present state. It has been conjectured, and probably 
the conjecture may be well founded, that Boethius intended to 
have perfected his treatise by the addition of a sixth book, on 
the topic of Christian consolations. As it is evidently transmit- 
ted in an imperfect state, it is net reasonable to suppose, from 
the omission, that Boethius was more sensible to the consola- 
tions of a philosopher than those of a Christian, or was a 
anes believer in the doctrines of stoicism, than in those of the’ 
gospel. . 

The various controversies which engaged the attention of the 
Christian world, produced a multitude of writers, more consid- 
erable indeed from their numbers than their abilities. The 
errors of the pagans were attacked by Philoponus, and those of 
the Jews by Leontius of Neapolis, and Isidore of Seville. The 
names of Anastasius, John Scynthopolis, Leontius, Zachary of 
Mytilene, Fecundus, Gulgentits, Maxentius, and Eulogius, are 
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amongst the controversial writers of this century. 
But the greater part of them, in detailing their own perplexed 


i opinions, were little calculated to convert their readers; and 


must, by the substitution of rancor and vehemencein the place 
of argument and reason, have induced disgust rather than con- 
viction. ee 

Like the controversialists, the historical writers of this cen- 
tury are little distinguished for their excellence. A recollec- 
tion of the histories of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, was 
compiled by Theodore, who continued the. historical accounts 
to the reign of the elder Justin. A compilation of the same 
materials was made by Cassiodorus, to which he added a short. 
chronicle. Basil of Cilicia, also wrote an ecclesiastical his- 
tory, which was continued by Evagrius, but greatly corrupted 
by fabulous accounts. The annals of France, by the famous 
Gregory of ‘Tours, are written in a style utterly devoid of sim- 
plicity and elegance; and his eight books of the lives of the 
Saints are replete with weakness, superstition, and credulity; 
nor do the inconsistent accounts in the work, concerning the 
destruction of Britain, by our countryman Gildas, deserve a 
much higher character. Those historians who were the most 
‘deserving of attention were Procopius and Agathias, the former 
of whom accompanied Belisarius in the Italian and African — 
wars; and acquired so considerable a share of reputation under 
the successive emperors, that he was honored with the office of 
Questor, and with the important station of Prefect of Con- 
stantinople. He composed two books concerning the Persian 
"war, two books of the Vandalic, and four of the Gothic. In 
these performances, wherever he has occasion to mention Jus- 
tinian or Theodora, he always speaks of them in the most 
honorable terms; and, in his account of the Edifices of Jus- 
tinian, extols the emperor for his devotion and liberality, his 
mildness and magnificence, and the empress for her piety and 
zeal. But the external professions of courtiers do not always 
accord with their real sentiments; and Procopius, if he be, as 
there is much reason to believe, the author of the Secret An- 
ecdotes, has more than unsaid every thing he hed advanced 
in favor of his benefactors; and has left a perpetual record of 
their dishonor and of his own duplicity. The historical ac- 
counts of Procopius terminated in the twenty-sixth year of the 
reign of Justinian; but were continued by Agathias, who pub- 
lished his history in the year 593.' Hach of the writers has 
been charged with paganism; and, however this accusation 
may have been converted in favor of the former, against the 
latter it remains in full force. If the charge against both be 
true, they are distinguished by being the two last pagan histo- 
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rians who have written in Greek, and of whose works there 


are any considerable remains. Religious poetry was, during 
this century, cultivated for very different purposes: for that o 
giving popularity to the fabulous miracles of the id and in 
the more laudable view of endeavouring to embellish the truths 
of the gospel. Fortunatus composed in verse the life of St. 
Martin; and Arator made a poetical translation of the Acts ‘of 
the Apostles. Amongst the other religious poets of this century, 
were Orontius, who wrote a Warning to the Faithful; Co- 
lumbanus, the disciple of the British abbot Congal, whose 
ardent zeal for monachism was attended with such success, that 
his followers were dispersed through Ireland, Gaul, Germany, 
and Switzerland. aha , 
Were we to judge of the excellence of the commentators of 
this period, by the number of their expositions, we should form 
an exalted idea of their value. But they were, with few ex- 
ceptions, an ill-disciplined band, little calculated for the per- 
formance of important actions. Commentaries upon Scripture 
were composed by Justus, who wrote upon the Song of Solo- 
mon; by Avitus, upon the Apocalypse; by Primasius, upon the 
Epistle to the Romans: and by Victor of Capua, who composed 
the Harmony of the Gospels. The most distinguished exposi- 
tors of the sixth century were, Procopius of Gaza, upon the 
beok of Isaiah; Cassiodorus, who commented upon the Psalms, 
.the Canticles, and the other parts of scripture; and Gregory 
the Great, who expounded the Book of Kings, and the Song 
of Solomon. To the merit of being a firm consubstantialist, 
Cassodorus added those virtues which recommended him to the 
most exalted approbation of the Arian monarchs under whom 
he lived, who rewarded his distinguished excellence by the 
gift of some of the most considerable offices in their disposal. 
After the enjoyment of several public honors, Cassiodorus, at 
the advanced period of one hundred years, closed his life in a 
monastery, where, in tranquility and retirement, he had long 
employed himself in the pursuits of literature, which were en- 
livened by his knowledge of philosophy and mechanics. 
Gregory, whose birth, rank, advancement of the papal pow- 
er, and whose literary abilities, acquired him, in this age of 
ignorance, the appellation of Great, was descended from an 
illustrious patrician family. His rank and abilities, at a very 
early age, procured him the office of Praefect of Rome; but he 
relinquished all the pleasures and all the employments of a 
secular life, to devote himself to retirement, in one of the mo- 
nasteries which he had erected with his ample patrimony. His 
retreat was, however, distinguished by his reputed talents, and 
by the circumstances with which it was accompanied; and Greg- 
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at the general resurrection, were to be really solid, or thin- 
n an air. He returned to Rome with increased reputation; 
and on the death of Pelagius II, for whose recovery he had dis- 
tinguished himself by the frequency of his public intercessions,. 
he was dragged from the cloister to the papal throne, by the 
unanimous voice of the clergy, the senate, and the people. He 
resisted, however, or appeared to resist this elevation, and. se- 
cretly conveyed himself to the neighbouring woods and moun- 
tains. This retirement might perhaps afford leisure for the 
abatement of his dread of the pontifical dignity; or, as security 
naturally renders men fearless, he might become less cautious in 
concealing his retreat: however this may be, the abode of 
Gregory was discovered, as it was reported, by a celestial light; 
he was brought forth from his concealment, consecrated, and 
invested with the full possession of the Roman see. In this 
station, which he enjoyed more than thirteen years, his labours 
were invariably directed to what he conceived the benefit of 
religion, or to the aggrandizement of the church of Rome. His 
inordinate ambition he endeavored to conceal, perhaps from 
himself, under a mask of the most profound humility; and con- 
demned, in his rival, the patriarch of Constantinople, the title of 
Universal Bishop, which he was too haughty to concede, and 
too feeble to assume; and which he contrasted and opposed, by 
styling himself Servus Servorum Dei, servant of the servants of 
God. Superstition received, in Gregory, a potent and zealous 
auxiliary; his attachment to relics, to ceremonies, to the splendid 
variety and change of sacerdotal garments, and to the pomp of 

ublic worship, wasextreme. ‘Till the last days of his life, he 
officiated in the canon of the mass, which continued above three 
hours, and which was.rendered more splendid by music, and by 
the introduction of solemn and pompous rites in its celebration. 
The liberality and moderation of the Roman bishop were very 
conspicuous in his behaviour towards the Jews, who resided 
within the limits of his jurisdiction; but his pious hatred was 
strongly exerted against the Christian sectaries, who dared to 
question the validity of the doctrines of the church. The nu- 
merous publications of Gregory rank him amongst the most 
voluminous authors of the sixth century: yet he decried human 
Jearning; and, with some justice perhaps, showed his dislike of 
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those who must have contemned him, by committing the works 
of a number of classical writers to the flames, amongst which 
was the historian Livy. He is charged with having still further 
evinced his zeal against every species of pagan excellence, 
by the demolition of several valuable monumeli.of ancient: 
magnificence; lest those, who visited Rome, might be induced 
to pay more attention to triumphal arches, and profane pr 
tions, than to sacred things, Gregory was a rigid discipli 
and loudly insisted upon the perfect celibacy of the clergy 
he took the utmost pains to ascertain. The judgment he 
shown, in some instances, in his literary performances, is debas- 
ed by the most excessive credulity and weakness; and his Dia- 
logues contain a multitude of absurd and ridiculous fables, 
which are dignified by the names of Miracles, and the Lives of 
the Saints, and confirmed by the credulity or the craft of this 
pious pontiff, in order to advance the credit of his religion. 
Posterity has paid to the memory of Gregory a return of the 
same tribute which he liberally granted to the virtues of his 
own or the preceding generations; and, after his death, those 
celestial honors, which at all times have been freely bestowed 
by the authority of the popes, were paid to Gregory the Great: 
who, however, is the last of that order whose name is inscribed 
in the Calendar of Saints. 

Amongst the patrons and encouragers of literature during 
this century, must be enumerated the emperor Justinian, to 
whom several literary performances have been ascribed. Ata 
very early period of his reign, this monarch projected a reform- 
ation of the Roman jurisprudence; and, in conjunction with nine 
others of the most’ celebrated professors of the civil law, the 
learned Tribonian at length accomplished this arduous, but ne- 
cessary task, which Justinian had prescribed. The new Code 
was perfected in fourteen months, and honored by the name 
and signature of the emperor. A more arduous operation still 
remained; to extract the spirit of jurisprudence from the decis- 
ions and conjectures, the questions and disputes, of the Roman 
civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, 
composed, from these materials the Pandects, which were accom- 
plished in three years. To these were added, by the command 
of the emperor, and the diligence of the imperial delegates, 
the Institutes, which are divided into an elementary treatise, 
comprised in four books; and, like the Code and Pandects, to 
which they were designed as an introduction, are honored with 
the name of the emperor. This Code made its appearance in 
the year 528, and the Institutes in 533, a month before the 
publication of the Pandects, which had however been previ- 
eusly compiled. In 534, the emperor publishéd a more accu- 
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‘ili edition of the Code, which pdlirichea with several of his 


own. n lama ‘some decisions in the most intricate and difficult 


points of jurisprudence; a e to this performance” the title 
of Novels. ke rescript of Justinian, dated in the year 541, no 
mention is made of the consuls; and from this period, the custom 
of counting years from the consulates, which had prevailed 


from the time of the Roman republic, entirely ceased; and the 
y he reigning emperor was introduced, and continued to 
be ; though, some years previous to this, Dionysius Exiguus, 


in his Cyclus Paschalis, had introduced the mode of computa- 
tion now generally ss in the Christian: world, from the birth 
a Christ. ; + 
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_ THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY.—OF 
GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CEREMONIES, IN THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY.—OF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE _ 


SEVENTH CENTURY.—OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY. ; 


Tue reigns of Justin, Tiberius, and Maurice, the immediate 
_ successors of Justinian, were distinguished by a rare but happy 

chasm iv the ecclesiastical affairs of the east: nor did the impe- 
rial interference occasion any alteration during the reign of the 
ambitious Phocas, the murderer and successor of the amiable 
and unfortunate Maurice. On his ascension to the throne, he 
made a solemn promise to the Byzantine patriarch, to defend. 
and to preserve inviolate the orthodox faith of the councils of 
Nice and Chalcedon; and in this solitary instance the perfidious 
prince was firm to his engagement: nor did he concern himself 
more with the doctrines than with the practice of religion. The 
enormities of his conduct soon deprived him of a sceptre which 
he so unworthily retained. Exasperated by injuries, the 
people of Constantinople were easily induced to forget their 
allegiance to a cruel and insidious prince; and Heraclius, the 
African Praetor, had little difficulty in obtaining possession of 
the imperial throne. Mee 

The orthodox zeal of the new emperor did not permit him to 
be an indifferent spectator of religious affairs. He engaged 
with warmth in the nice decisions of theology; and his ardor 
for religion was rewarded by the gratitude of the people and 
clergy, who, in his war-against the Persians, recruited his ex- 
hausted treasury with a considerable sum, derived from the sale 
of the magnificent gold and silver vessels, which had been appro- 
priated neither to the decoration nor to the uses of the church. 
On his victorious return from the Persian war, Heraclius entered 
in the theological question, which for some years had been 
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odox faith. Heraclius, therefore, indulged the laudable 
able design of effecting ecclesiastical unicn.— 
religion might perhaps instigate him to this measure; 
probably policy had some share in a design which was in- 
t 
' Nestoriane might secede, not only from the church, but from 
the empires: 4°". ae 
_ Prompted by these motives, the imperial theologian, by the 
advice and concurrence of several of the Monophysite party, 
- published an edict which asserted, that, after the union of the 


two natures in Jesus Christ, there existed only one will and one | 


operation. Athanasius, the Armenian bishop of the Monophy- 
sites; and Sergius, the Byzantine patriarch, who favored that 
sect, had labored to persuade the emperor, that this. declara- 
tion would induce the Monophysite party to receive the Chal- 
cedonian decrees; and, provided it were assented to by the 
orthodox, would terminate the controversy“ Cyrus, bishop of 
.Phasis,‘a zealous Monothelite, or asserterof oné will in Christ, 
was promoted by the emperor to the vacant see of, Alexandria, 
and confirmed the favorite opinion “f his benefactor by the 


decrees of a provincial council.“ This perplexed doctrine, — 


illustrated and modified according ‘to the opinions and ingenuity 
of its different adherents, we explained by them in terms 
which admitted of such van significations, that it was ac- 
cepted by.considerable nwnbers, who were restored to com- 
munion with the aibre 4 | Bo ty a Nagle 
- But however accep“ble this romantic project for the resto- 
ration of union, pees a people who delighted in controver- 
sial disquisitions, ight be to many; still, although it was sup- 
‘ported. by the fforts of Honorius, the Roman pontiff, and of 
the Byzanti patriarch, it met with a violent opposition, and 
occasionedcontests not less pernicious to, the tranquility of the 
church, an those which it was designed to prevent. 
The/emperor, and the heads of the eastern and western 
churelies, were regarded as the betrayers of the orthodox faith; 
- andthe heretical Monothelites, and the schismatical assertors of 
two wills, regarded each other with mutual distrust and impla- 


cable aversion. Disappointed in these endeavors for ecclesias- | 
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of Egypt and Syria (whose opinions it approached) to 


ed. to prevent the defection of numbers, who, like the 
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ny, Heraclius Mii recouree to another method, and 
published the Ecthesis, or Eaigeuion of the Faith; yen 
controversies upon this subject were strictly prohibit d. “This 
exposition was the production of Sergius, bat a8 Constanti- 
nople, and was approved by his successor Pyrrt 1S, and several 
of the eastern bishops. But it met at Rome with a very differ- 
ent reception. On the decease of Honorius, the more dox 
Severian had obtained the pontificate, who continued 
to condemn the Monothelite doctrine, and to oppose the Ectt 
sis; and it, was openly condemned in a council by his successor — 
John the Fourth, and by Theodore, who in the year 642 suicny 
ceeded to the papal see. lias of. 
The short and tumultuous reigns of Constantine and Hera- 
cleon admitted not of the imperial interference in religious dis- 
putes: they still continued, however, to disturb the peace of 
the Christian world; and Constans had scarcely assumed the 
purple, before he published the Type, an edict of a similar 
nature to that of his grandfather Heraclius, which enjoined 
profound silence upon this long-disputed question. This pro- 
clamation might suppress, but could not extinguish, the heated 
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_ passions of the theological disputants. Sophronius, bishop of 


Jerusalem, had been among the most zealous opposers of Mo- 
nothelism, and had condemned this heretical opinion in a pro- 
vincial council. His labors in the cause of orthodoxy ended 
not with the subjigation of his see by the Saracens, in the 
year 636; he still centinued, by his writings and example, to 
animate the clergy ant the monks. They detected a latent 
heresy in the language, and even in the silence, of the Greeks; 
they were joined by the Letin churches; the obedience of pope 
Honorius was retracted ami censured; and the execrable 
heresy of the Monothelites, which was said to have revived 
the errors of Manes, Appollinaris, and Eutyches, was formally 
condemned. As the representative of the western church 
pope Martin I. in his Lateran synod «nathematized the perfi- 
dious and giilty silence of the Greeks. Qne hundred and five 
bishops, chiefly the inhabitants of those jarts of the western 
empire which remained in subjection to Cspstans presumed 
to reprobate his execrable Type, no less than tha impious Ecthe- 
sis of Heraclius. Such an insult could not pass with impunity. 
Martin was removed from Rome, and was afterwaijs exiled to 
Naxos, a small island in the Archipelago; and his oracle. Maxi- 
mus, a seditious monk, of the same party, was banished to 
Bizyca. . 
Whatever had been the perverseness 
pontiff and his associate, humanity 
at their sufferings. Martin was, 


and obstinacy of this 
must, notwithstanding, recoil 
after a series of expedients in 
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order to escape punishment, taken prisoner by the exarch Cal- 

liopas, and sent to his place of banishment. His voyage, which 

was embittered by apprehension, captivity, disease, and insult, 
was sueceeded by a year’s imprisonment, in which he endured 

_ extraordinary hardships. Nor were his suffering mitigated at 
the expiration of that period: on his return to the imperial court, 
he was exposed to the insults of the populace, by whom he was 
iled and: contemned as a rebel, and was confined in a common 

ison. After a captivity of more than three months, during 
_ ~ which he was oppressed with a violent dysentery, and denied 
the comforts of suitable food, he was summoned before the sen- | 
ate; refused the indulgence of a seat, though from disease and 
weakness he was unable to stand; and was charged with treason 

‘against the state. His asseverations of innocence, and the pow- 
erful plea he exhibited of the impossibility of his committing 
the crime, were ineffectual. The unhappy pontiff was divested 
of his sacerdotal garments, loaded with chains, was ordered to 
be led through the city, preceded by the executioner bearing a 
drawn sword, and at length to be cut in pieces. immediate 
death was not however inflicted upon the miserable Martin; he 
was thrown into successive prisons, and sent into banishment on 
the inhospitable shores of the Tauric Chersonesus; where a . 
famine, and the inattention of his frie#ds, who neglected, or 
who perhaps feared, to administer + his relief, added extreme 
penury to the overflowing cup ¢f his sufferings, and he died 
amidst these calamities in 65% — 

_ Though the spirit of discord was, by these severe proceed- 
ings, in some degree repressed, it was not overcome. The 
bishops of Rome s#ccessively adhering to the decrees of the 
‘Lateran counci4 and the example of Martin, continued in a 
state of separation from the Greek church. In order to unite, 
and if posstble to restore peace to the church, the emperor 
Constanéine Pogonatus, by the advice of Agatho, the Roman 
ponti#, convened at Constantinople a general council, which 
is ¢alled the sixth. This assembly commenced in November, 
680; and, after eighteen meetings, terminated in the following 
September, after having confirmed the decrees of the Romish 
synods hy the condemnation of the Monothelites, and of the 
deceased pontiff Honorius. The emperor presided personally 
in this convention, and the arguments or the persuasions of the 
Duothelites were of sufficient efficacy to induce the son of Con- 
stans to relinquish his infant creed, while the example, or per- 
haps the influence, of the roval proselyte converted the Byzan- 
tine pontiff and a majority of bishops. The Monothelites with 
their chief, Macarius, bishop of Antioch, were condemned to 
the temporal and spiritual pains of heresy. The eastern pro- 
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vinces condescended to accept the documents of the west; the 
creed which teaches that two wills, and two operations, were 
existent in Jesus Christ, was finally determined; and the arti- 
cles of the Catholic faith irrevocably defined. During the 
debates of this synod, the aged and fanatical Polychronius was 
called upon to declare his faith; who proposed a more sum- 
mary decision of the orthodox belief, than the controversies 
of this assembly, by offering to restore to life the body of a 
dead man. Many of the judges in this cause were too well ac- 
quainted with the nature of modern miracles, not to have some» 
reason to be apprehensive of this mode of decision: they pro- 
bably took care, however, that the body was actually dead: 
and consented to the trial. But in vain did Polychronius depo- 
sit his written confession of faith upon the body; in vain did 
he whisper, during several hours, into the ears of the deceased: 
the vital spark was totally extinguished, and the insane eccle- 
siastic, who, notwithstanding the failure of this proof, still 
persisted in the doctrine of one will and one operation in Christ, 
was degraded from his sacerdotal function, and anathematized 
by the clergy-and people. 
_ The state of religion in the western parts of the empire un- 
derwent few alterations during this century. Those claims to 
dominion and supremacy, which at first were but faintly urged 
by the Roman pontiffs, were continually extending, and as con- 
tinually successful: new titles;and even those which had occa- 
sioned the warmest opposition tom the followers of St. Peter, 
when conferred upon their brethremof Constantinople, were 
eagerly sought for, and gratefully recéwed, by the bishops of 
Rome for themselves. The artful Bonifave Jil, who had for 
some years resided as nuncio at the imperial cart, did not dis- 
dain to insinuate himself into the good opinion ohthe infamous 
Phocas, nor to receive with gratitude the effects O% his fayor. 
The Romish patriarchs were permitted in future to aswume the 
title of Oecumenical or Universal bishops: this title, ho ever. 
was unaccompanied by any new powers, and only served tan 
crease the animosity which invariably subsisted between the 
patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople; the latter of whom saw 
with extreme uneasiness the deprivation of his own dignities, 
and the accumulation of those which were possessed by his 
haughty rival. The title of Pope, which in fact merely signifies 
the name of Father, was equally bestowed upon the bishop of 
Rome and these who possessed the other considerable sees; and 
Cyprian had been complimented with the title of Pope of 
Carthage, by Cornelius bishop of Rome. About the seventh 
_ century the prelates of the Roman see began, however, to ap- 
propriate this title to themselves. But the demands of ambition 
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and yanity are insatiable: and the leaders of the Romish church 
were so little contented with the honors they had already 
acquired, that Agatho laid claim to a privilege never yet en- 
Joyed by man; and assersed, that the church at Rome never 
had erred, nor could err in any point, and that all its consti- 
tutions ought to be as implicitly received as if they had been 
delivered by the divine voice of St. Peter.. These insolent 
‘pretensions to infallibility, when they were first asserted, 
were resisted by many bishops of the western churches and 
by several princes. The Spanish monarchs, particularly, chose 
not to consider the Roman pontiff even as the head of the 
church; but claimed nearly the same degree af supremacy 
ever the churches in their dominions; which the kings of 


England, since the reign of Henry VIII. have exercised over 
theirs. use 


_ The rage for religious disputations, which was so general in 
the eastern parts of the empire, extended, though in an inferior 
degree, its influence to the west. The Pelagian controversy 
was warmly agitated both in Gaul and Britain; and considera- 
ble numbers of the Lombards, uninfluenced by the example of 
the court, still continued their attachment to the doctrines of 
Arius. The sceptre, no longer swayed by the hands of a firm 
consubstantialist, was transferred to the valiant Rotharis, a zeal- 


-ous Arian. His regard to justice was not however, in this in- 


stance, less conspicuous than in the other transactions of his 
reign: he forbore to compel his Catholic subjects to the viola- 
tion of their consciences, by an external profession of his own 


religious creed; but in all the cities of his dominions permitted 
the appointment of two bishops, an Arian, and a Consubstan- 


tialist. The other barbarian princes continued in a firm adhe- 
rence to the decrees of the council of Nice. They presided in 
the ecclesiastical councils, entered into every debate concern- 
ing faith or discipline, and their barbarian subjects were ad- 
mitted to the performance of the sacred functions of religion. 
The increase of Christianity was beheld by the Jews with 


‘the utmost rancor of which the human mind is susceptible; and 


this passion was continually augmented by the severe edicts 
which at various times had been promulgated against them by 
their Christian rulers. The wars between the Persians and» 
the Roman emperor afforded them an opportunity for the gra-. . 
tification of their revenge. The conquest of Jerusalem was 
meditated and achieved by the zeal and avarice of Crosroes, 
who enlisted for this holy warfare an army of six and twenty 
thousand Jews; these saw with exultation the capture of the 
city; the flames bursting out from the stately churches of He- 


_ Jena and Constantine; the demolition of the sepulchre of Christ; 
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and the precious relic of the cross conveyed, together with its 
sacred guardian, the Christian patriarch, into Persia. ) The 
massacre or captivity of ninety thousand Christians was the 
consequence of the conquest of Chosrose. Many of them were 
disposed of by the inhuman Persian to his Jewish adherents, 
in their subjection to these masters endured evils which 
were poorly compensated by the gift of life. The victories of 
Heraclius restored them once more to the enjoyment of their 
rights; but his conduct towards the Jews was marked by a 
spirit of revenge, unworthy of a conqueror who had generously 
set at liberty fifty thousand Persian captives. — sik 
These unhappy people were destined to experience the se- 
vere vengeance of the exasperated monarch; they were igno- 
miniously banished from the seat of their fondest wishes, from 
the Holy city; and the miserable captives were compelled toa 
punishment the greatest that could be conceived, that of re- 
ceiving the sacred rite of baptism in the Christian church. 
The unhappy situation of this people was considerably in- 
creased by the punishments which their factious and seditious 
conduct excited not only in the eastern but western parts of 
the empire. Their wealth, however, rather than their con- 
tumacy, or their attachment to the Mosaical rights, might oc- 
casion many of the evils for which their religion was the avow- 
ed pretext. . 
_Sisebut, the Gothic monarch in Spain, suddenly attacked 
his Jewish subjects; compelled the timid to receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism, and confiscated the effects of the obstinate. 
The Spanish clergy had not, however, so far forgotten the 
benevolent doctrines of the gospel, as to regard this circum- 
stance with approbation, or even with indifference. They: 
openly opposed the cruelty and folly of these severe proceed-. 
sngs: in their provincial council, they forbade the forcible im- 
position of the holy sacraments; but their superstition, and 
mistaken zeal for the honor of’ the church, permitted them not 
to liberate from this most cruel slavery those who had been 


partakers. of the initiatory rite of Christianity, and who had: 
been, though by the most unworthy means, enrolled against ; 
the professors of the gospel. They decreed, that those who? 
shad already been baptized should still be constrained to the ~ 


external profession of the Christian religion. 

$ The decrees of this council were probably mollified by the. 
influence of the president, Isidore, bishop of Seville, who dared: 
to condemn the mode of conversion prescribed by the Gothie. 
monarch. The decree of the council of Toledo, in the year 
633, was, however, less favorable to this persecuted people.. 
A decree passed, that the children ofthe Jews should he forci- 
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bly taken away from their parents, and placed in monasteries, 
or in the hands of religious persons, where they might be in- 
structed in the principles of Christianity. Towards the close 
of this century, a charge was exhibited against them, which 
afforded a pretext for additional severity: they were accused 
of treason against the state; and in the council of Toledo their 
possessions were confiscated; their persons condemned to per- | 
petual slavery to the Christians, who were earnestly exhorted 
‘not to tolerate them in the exercise of their religion: and their 
children were doomed to be taken from them, at the age of 
_ seven years, to be educated in the Ceristian faith, and to be 
afterwards married to Christians. . . 
- The boundaries of Christianity were, in this. century, still 
further expanded by the assuidity of the Nestorians in the east, 
and the zeal of several monks in the west. Missionaries from 
the monastic orders of Britain, Scotland, and Ireland, traveled 
into Germany, with the design of propagating or preserving 
the knowledge of Christianity. The Frieslanders were con- | 
verted; and the Picts in England, together with the monarchs 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, acknowledged the truths of the gos- 
pel. But Christianity received, at an early period of this 
century, a most fatal blow from the doctrines and conquests of 
Mahomet, or Mahommed, the arch-impostor of the east. De- 
scended from the most illustrious tribe of the Arabians, and - 
from the most illustrious family of that tribe, Mahomet was, 
notwithstanding, reduced by the early death of his father to 
the poor inheritance of five camels and an Ethiopian maid-ser- 
vant. In his twenty-fifth year he entered into the service of 
Cadijah; an opulent widow of Mecca, his native city. By 
selling her merchandise, in the countries of Syria, Egypt, and 
Palestine; Mahomet acquired a considerable part of that know- 
ledge of the world which facilitated his imposture and his con- , 
‘quests: and at length the gratitude or affection of Cadijah 
restored him ‘to the station of his ancestors, by bestowing upon 
him her hand and her fortune. é 
“According to the tradition of his companions,” says Mr. 
Gibbon, “Mahomet was distinguished by the beauty of his per- 
son, an outward gift, which is seldom despised, except by those 
to whom it has been refused. Before he spoke, the orator en-*) 
gaged on his side the affections of a public or private audience. — 
hey applauded his commanding presence, his majestic aspect, 
his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his flowing beard, his 
countenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and his 
jestures that: enforced each expression of the tongue. In the 
familiar offices of life, he scrupulously adhered to the grave 
and eeremonious politeness of his eountry; his respectful atten- 
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tion to the rich and powerful was dignified by his condescen- 
sion and affability to the poorest citizens of ‘Mecca: the frank- 
ness of his manner concealed the artifice of his views; and 
the habits of courtesy were imputed to personal friendship, or 
iversal benevolence. His memory was capacious and reten- 
ve, his wit easy and social, his imagination sublime, his judg- 
ment clear, rapid and decisive. With all these advantages, 


faithful mirrors which reflect to our mind the minds of sages 
and heroes. Yet the volume of nature and of man was open 
to his view.. When only thirteen years of age, he twice ac- 
companied his uncle’s caravan into Syria, to attend the fairs of 
Bostra and Damascus, but his duty obliged him to return home 
as soon as he had disposed of the merchandise with which he 
was intrusted. From his earliest youth, Mahomet was addicted 
to religious contemplation; and every year during the month 
Ramadan; he withdrew from the world and from the society of 
his wife, to the cave of Heva, three miles from Mecca, where 
he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, and where he 
at length matured the faith which, under the name of Istam, 
he at length preached to his family and nation; a faith com- 
pounded of an etérnal truth and a necessary fiction—“Tuat 
THERE Is ONLY oNE Gop, AnD THAT Manomer ts nis APosTie.” 
Such are the first principles of the religion of Mahomet 
which are illustrated and enlarged upon with numerous addi- 
tional articles in the Koran, or, as it is sometimes termed, the 
Alcoran. The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols 
and men, of stars and planets, on the rational principle, that 
, whatever rises must set; that whatever is born must die; that 
whatever is corruptible must decay and perish. According to 
his own account, or the tradition of his disciples, “the sub- 
stance of the Koran is uncreated and eternal; subsisting in 
the essence of the Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on 
the table of his everlasting decrees.” A paper copy in a 
volume of silk and gems was brought down to the lowest: hea- 
_-ven by the angel Gabriel—who successively revealed the chap- 
~~ ters and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a perpet- 
ual and perfect measure of the divine will, the fragments of 
the Koran were produced at the discretion of Mahomet; each - 
revelation is suited to the emergency of his policy or passion, | 
and all contradiction is removed by the saving maxim, that 
any text of the Alkoran is abrogated: or -modefied by any sub- 
sequent passage. 
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. In the spirit. of enthusiasm or of vanity, the prophet rests the 
truth of his mission on the merit of his book, audaciously chal- 
snges both men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single 
page, and.presumes to assert that God alone could dictate this 
incomparable performance. Yet his loftiest strains must yield - 
to the sublime simplicity of the book of Job, composed — La 


remote age inthe same country and in the same language. 
The contents of the Koran were at first diligently recordec | by 


his disciples on palm leaves and the shoulder bones of ‘mutton; 
and the pages, without order or connexion, were cast into a 
chest in the custody of one of his wives. ‘Two years after the 
death of Mahomet, the sacred volume was collected and pub- 

_ lished by his. friend and successor Abubeker. At.the end of 
Me two hundred years, the Sonna or oral law was fixed and conse- 
crated by the labours of Al Boeheri, who distinguished seven 

- thousand two hundred and seventy-five genuine traditions, from 
amass of three hundred thousand reports of a more doubtful 
or spurious character! eA 

_ According to the Koran, some rays of prophetic light, com- 
mencing with the fall of Adam, and extending in one unbroken 
chain of inspiration»to the days of Mahomet, had been im- 
parted to one hundred and twenty-four thousand of the elect; 
discriminated by their respective measures of virtue and grace 
—three hundred and thirteen apostles were sent with a special 
commission to recall their country from idolatry and vice— 
one hundred and four volumes had been dictate by the Holy 
Spirit, and six legislators of transcendant brightness have an- 
nounced to mankind the six successive revelations of various 
rites, but of one immutable religion. The authoritry and sta- 
tion of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, 
rise in gradation above each other; but whosoever hates 
or rejects any one of the prophets is numbered with the infi- 
dels. For the author of Christianity, the Mahometans are 
taught by the prophet to entertain a high and mysterious rever- 
ence. “Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, is the apostle 
of God, and his word, which he conveyed unto Mary, and a 
spirit. proceeding from him, honorable in this world, and in the 
world to come; and one of those who approach near. to the 


presence of God.” Yet, he teaches that Jesus. was a mere | 


mortal, and that at the day of judgment, his testimony will 
serve to condemn, both the Jews who reject him as a prophet, 
and the Christians, who adore him as the Son of God. ‘The 
malice of his enemies, we are told, aspersed his reputation, 
and conspired against his life; but their intention only was 
guilty; a phantom, or a criminal, was substituted. on the cross, 
and the innocent saint was translated to the seventh heaven. 
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During six hundred years, the gospel was the way of truth 
and salvation; but the Christians insensibly forgot both the 
Jaws and example of their founder; and Mahomet was in- 

ed to accuse the church as well as the synagogue of 
corrupting the integrity of the sacred text. The piety of 
Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assurance of the future 
prophet, more illustrious than themselves, and the promise of 
the “theComforter,” was prefigured in the name, and acomplish- 
ed in the person of Mahomet, the greatest and last of the apos- 
tles of God. ; 

The missions of the ancient prophets, of Moses and of 
Christ, had been confirmed by many splendid prodigies, and 
Mahomet was repeatedly urged by the inhabitant of Mecca 
and Medina, to produce a similar evidence of his divine mis- 
sion; to call down from heaven the angel, or the volume of his 
revelation, to create a garden in the desert, or to kindle a con- 
flagation in the unbelieving city. But as often as he is pressed 
upon this subject, he involves himself in the obscure boast of 
vision and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his doc- 
trine, and shields himself behind the providence of God, who 
refuses those signs and wonders that would depreciate the merit 
of faith, and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. But the very 
tone of his apologies betrays his weakness and vexation, while 
the numerous passages of scandal are more than sufficient to 
settle the question respecting the integrity of the Koran. The 

_votaries of Mahomet are more confident than he himself was 
of his miraculous gifts; and their credulity increased as they 
were removed from the time and place of his exploits. They 
believe, or aflirm, that trees went forth to meet him; that he 
was saluted by stones; that water gushed from his fingers, that 
he fed the hungry, cured the sick, and raised the dead; that 
a beam groaned to him; and that a camel complained to him; 
that a shoulder of mutton informed him of its being poisoned; 
and that both animate and inanimate nature were alike sub- 
ject to this apostle of God. His dream of a nocturnal journey 
is seriously described as a real and corporeal transaction—a 
mysterious animal, the Borak, conveyed him from the temple 
of Mecca to that of Jerusalem; with his companion Gabriel, 
he successively ascended to the seven heavens, where he both 
received and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the pro- 
phets, and the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond 
the seventh heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to-proceed; 
he passed the Veil of Unity, approached within two bow-shots 
of the throne; and felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, 
when his shoulder was touched by the hand of God. After 
a familiar though important conversation, he again descend. 
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‘many thousand years. Such are the marvellous tales with 
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ed to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, 
and performed in the tenth part of a night, the journey of 
a which 
the vulgar are amused. Ri aa 

Prayer, fasting, and alms are the religious duties of a 
hometan; and he is encouraged to hope that prayer will ¢ 
him half way to God—fasting will bring him to the do or 0 
palace—and alms will gain him admittance. During the month 
of Ramadan, from the rising to the setting of the sun, 


th 
sulman abstains from eating and drinking, and women, and 
baths, and perfumes; from all nourishment that can restore 
his strength; from all pleasure that can gratify his senses... In 
the revolution of the lunar year, the month Ramadan coin- 
cides by turns with the winter cold and with the summer heat; 
but the patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a drop 
of water, must wait for the close of a tedious and sultry day. 
The interdiction of wine is converted by Mahomet into a posi- 
tive and general law; but these painful restraints are often 
infringed by the libertine, and eluded by the hypocrite. 

~The Koran acknowledges the doctrine of a resurrection from 
the dead and the future judgment. At the blast of the trum- 
pet, new worlds will start into being; angels, genii, and men, 
will arise from the dead, the human soul will again be united 
to the body; and this will be succeeded by the final judgment 
of mankind. After the greater part of mankind have been con- 
demned for their opinions, the true believers only will be 
judged by their actions. The good and evil of each Mussul- 
man will be weighed in a balance, and a singular mode of 
compensation will be allowed for the payment of injuries; the 


aggressor will refund an equivalent of good actions, for the 


benefit of the person he has wronged, and if he should be des- 
titute of any moral property, the weight of his sins will be 
loaded with an adequate share of the demerits of the sufferer. 
According as the shares of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, 
the sentence will be pronounced, and all, without distinction, 
will pass over the sharp and perilous bridge of the abyss; but 
the innocent, treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, will glo- 
riously enter the gates of Paradise, while the guilty will fall 
into the first and mildest of the seven hells. The term of expi- 
ation will vary from nine hundred to seven thousand years; but 
the prophet has judiciously promised that all his disciples, 
whatever may be their sins, shall be saved, by their own faith 
and his intercession, from eternal damnation. 
‘It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet should dwell 
with rapture on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers of 
Paradise; but instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants with 


_ ticable design. “Spare your remonstrances,” 
~ to his uncle and benefactor, 
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a liberal taste for harmony and science, conversation and friend» 
ship, he idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the robes of 
silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, rich wines, artificial 
dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole train of sensual 


and costly luxury, which become insipid to the owner, even in 


black-eyed damsels, of resplendent beauty, blooming youth, 
virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be created for the 


ihe short period of this mortal life. Seventy-two Hours, or 
red 


use of the meanest believer; a moment of pleasure will be pro- » 
~ longed to a thousand years, and his faculties will be increased | 


a hundredfold to render him worthy of his felicity. we 

Such are the outlines of the religion of Mahomet, which he 
began to preach at Mecca, in the year 609. His first converts 
were his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friend. In pro- 


cess of time, ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca’ 


were introduced to the private lessons of the prophet; they 
yielded to the voice of enthusiasm and repeated the fundamen-: 
tal creed,—“There is but one God, and Mahomet is his apos- 
tle.” Their faith, even in this life, was rewarded with riches 
and honors, with the command of armies and the government 
of kingdoms! Three years were silently employed in the con- 
version of fourteen proselytes, the first fruits of his mission. 
But in the fourth he assumed the prophetic office, and resolving 
to impart to his family the benefits of his religion, he prepared 
a banquet for the entertainment of forty guests of the race of 
Hashem. “Friends and kinsmen,” said Mahomet to the assem- 
bly, “I offer you, and I alone can offer, the most precious of 
gifts, the treasures of this world and of the world to come. 
God has commanded me to call you to his service. Who among 
you will support my burthen? Who among you will be m 

companion and my vizir?” No answer was returned, till the 
silence of astonishment, and doubt, and contempt, was at length 
broken by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth in the four- 
teenth year of his age. “O prophet, Iam the man; whosoever 
rises against thee, Iwill dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
break his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be thy vizir. 
over them.” Mahomet accepted his offer with transport. ' His 
uncle Abu-Taleb, advised the prophet to relinquish his imprac- 


replied the fanatic, 
“if they should place the sun on 
ie on my left, they should not divert 
rom my _ “He persevered ten years in the exercise 
of his mission, during which time the religion that has since 
overspread the East and the West advanced with a slow and 
painful progress within the walls of Mecca. 

~ In his uncle Abu-Taleb, though no believer in his 


my right-hand and the moon 
me from my course. 


mission, 
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the impostor found a guardian of his fame and person, during: 
he life of that venerable chief; but at his death, which took 
place in the year 622. Mahomet was abandoned to the power 
_of his enemies, and that too at the moment when he. was de- 


generous wife Cadijah. The tribe of the Koreishites and t 
allies were, of all the citizens of Mecca, the most host 
his pretensions. His death was resolved upon, and it was 
agreed that a sword from each tribe should be buried in his 
heart, to divide the guilt of his blood, and to bafile the ven- 
geance of his disciples. An angel or a spy revealed their con- 
spiracy, and flight was the only resource of Mahomet. At 
the dead of night, accompanied by his friend Abubeker, he 
silently escaped from his house—three days they were conceal- 
ed in the cave of Thor, three miles from Mecca, and in the 
close of each evening they received from the son and daughter. 
of Abubeker a supply of intelligence and food. The most 
diligent search was’ made after him; every haunt in the neigh- 
bourheod was explored; his adversaries even arrived at the 
entrance of the cave, but the sight of a spider’s web and a 
pigeon’s nest are supposed to have convinced them that the 
place was solitary and inviolate. “We are only two,” said 
the trembling Abubeker. “There is a third,” replied the pro- 
phet, “it is God himself.” No sooner was the pursuit abated, 
than the two fugitives issued from the den, and mounted their 
camels: on the road to Medina they were overtaken by the 
emissaries of the Koreish; but they redeemed themselves with 
prayers and promises from their hands. In this eventful mo- 
ment the lance of an Arab might have changed the history of 
the world. 

' The religion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle, 
had not Medina embraced with faith and reverence the out- 
casts of Mecca. But some of its noblest citizens were con- 
verted by the preaching of Mahomet. Seventy-three men and 
two women of Medina held a solemn conference with Maho- 
met, his kinsman, and his disciples, and pledged themselves to 
each other by a mutual oath of fidelity. They promised, in 
the name of the city, that if he should be banished, they would 
receive him as a confederate, obey him as a leader, and defend 
him to the last extremity. “But if you are recalled to your 
country,” said they, “will you not abandon your new allies?” 
“All things,” replied Mahomet, “are now common between us; 
your blood is my blood; your ruin is my ruin. We are bound 
to each other by the ties of honor and interest. J am your 
friend and the enemy of your foes.” : “But if we are killed in 
your service,” said they, “what will be our reward?” “PaRa- 
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pisE,” replied the 
stretched it for 
and fidelity. = 

From his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed the — 


of ground he built a house and a mosque, venerable for their — 

rude simplicity. When he prayed and preached in the weekly 
assembly, he leaned against the trunk of a palm tree; and it 
was long before he indulged himself in the use of a chair or 
pulpit. After a reign of six years, fifteen hundred of his 
followers, in arms, and in the field, renewed their oath of 
allegiance, and their chief repeated the assurance of his pro- 
tection. | a 

From this time Mahomet became a martial apostle—he 
fought in person at nine battles or seiges, and fifty enterprises 
of war were achieved in ten years by himself or his lieute- 
nants, He continued to unite the professions of a merchant 
and a robber, and his petty excursions for the defence or the 
attack of a caravan insensibly prepared his troops for the con- 
quest of Arabia. The distribution of the spoil was regulated 
by the law of the prophet: the whole was collected in one com- 
mon mass; a fifth of the gold and silver, the cattle, prisoners, 
&c., was reserved for pious and charitable uses; the remainder 
was shared in adequate portions by the soldiers. From all sides 
the roving Arabs were allured to the standard of religion and 
plunder; the apostle sanctified the license of embracing the 
female captives as their wives or concubines, and the emjoy- 
ment of wealth and beauty was the type of their promised pa- 
radise. “The sword,” says Mahomet, “is the key of heaven 
and hell:.a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night 
spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of fasting and 
prayer; whoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven; at the 
day of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermillion, 
and odoriferous as musk; and the loss of his limbs shal 
plied by the wings of angels aud cherubim.” 

Till the age of sixty-three, the strength of Mahomet was 
equal to the fatigues of his station. He had by that time, made 
an entire conquest of Arabia, and evinced a disposition to turn 
his arms against the Roman empire; but his followers were 
discouraged. They alleged the want of money, or horses, or 
provisions; the season of harvest and the intolerable heat of the 
summer. “Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant prophet; 
but he disdained to compel their service. He was then at the 
head of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, in the 
way that leads from Medina to Damascus, intent upon the con- 
quest of Syria, when he was stopped short in his career, hay- 
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een poisoned, as he himself seriously believed, at C haibar, 


y the revenge of a Jewish female. Its fatai effects, however, 
not immediate, for during four years the health of Maho- 
met declined; his infirmities increased, and he was at last car- 
~ ried off by a fever of fourteen days continuance, which, at 
intervals, deprived him of the use of his. reason, and he died 
in the year 632. His death occasioned the utmost consterna- 
tion among his followers. The city of Medina, and especially 
the house of the prophet, was a scene of clamorous sorrow, or 
of silent despair. “How can he be dead,” exclaimed his de- 
luded votaries, “our witness, our intercessor, our mediator with 
God. Heis not dead. Like Moses and Jesus he is wrapt in 
a holy trance, and speedily will he return to his faithful peo- 
ple.” The evidence of sense was disregarded, and Omar, 
unsheathing his ‘cimeter, threatened to strike off the heads of 
the infidels who should dare to affirm that the prophet was no 
more. But the tumult was appeased by the weight and moder- 
ation of Abubeker. ‘Is it Mahomet,” said he to Omar and the 
multitude, “or the God of Mahomet whom you worship? The 
God of Mahomet liveth for ever, but the apostle was a mortal 
like ourselves, and according to his own prediction, he has ex- 
perienced the common fate of mortality.” He was piously 
interred by the hands of his nearest kinsman, on the spot on 
which he expired. Medina has been rendered famous by the 
death and burial of Mahomet, and the innumerable pilgrims 
of Mecca often turn aside from the way, to bow in voluntary 
devotion before the simple tomb of the prophet. shal 
_ Having thus briefly glanced at the rise of Mahometanism, » 
we return to the History of the Church. he Christians 
who were averse to this faith, suffered incredible hardships; 
and devastation and bloodshed marked the footsteps of the pro- 
fessors of the faith of Islam. In the victorious progress of Am- 
rou, a Saracen general, Egypt was the fruit of his conquests; 
and acircumstance which arose after the capture of Alexandria 
is strongly expressive of the character of the first caliphs. Am- 
rou had, in his leisure hours, amused and improved himself by 
the conversation of John Philoponus, a celebrated grammarian 
of that city, anda private scholar. Philoponus earnestly be- 
sought his patron to gratify him with the present of the Alex- 
andrian library; but the request of a favorite was not sufficient 
to make the victorious general forgetful of the obedience which 
was due to the caliph. The request was therefore preferred to 
Omar, who replied with the spirit of a fanatic, “If these writ- 
ings of the Greeks agree with the book of God, they are use- 
less, and deserve not to be preserved; if they disagree, they 
are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed.” The sentence was 
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executed with bling obedience; and such was the incred 


number of the volumes, that, during six months, they su 
fuel for the baths, which contributed to the health and c 
nience of the populous capital of Egypt. sib, sh aa 
_ The heretical opinions of those who had asserted, that Jesus 
Christ was possessed of only one will and one operation, proved 
so much more obnoxious to the members of the church, convened 
at the third general council of Constantinople, than the increas- 
ing immoralities of the clergy, that the synod was dismissed, if 
not without any person adverting to the necessity of discipline, 
at least, without having enacting a solitary canon for the regula- 
tion of clerical conduct. ae, y = 

The enormities which were, however, committed, demanded 
instant regulation; and several provincial conventions atter ypted. 
to remedy the disorders, which threatened the dissolution of 
Christianity itself. Almost every crime which disgraces. hu- 
manity entered into the dark catalogue of clerical vices, which 
were augmented by the arrogance and cruelty of their conduct 
towards the inferior clergy. The council of Prague, in the 
year 675, passed a public censure upon those of the superior 
clergy, who whipped, as slaves, the inferior ministers of the 
church; or who compelled their deacons to perform the menial 
office of carrying the bishop upon.their shoulders. The autho- 
rity exercised by the clergy extended as well to the superior 
as to the inferior classes of mankind; and the twelfth council of 
Toledo, in the year 681, presumed to release the subjects of 
‘Wamba from their allegiance to their sovereign. In vain did 
the deposed monarch endeavor to regain his kingdom, by the 
plea that the habit of a monk, with which he had been invested, 
had been put apon him, under the pretence of his being a 
penitent, at a time when his disorder had rendered him insensi- 
ble. But the two characters of a monk and a king were 
deemed incompatible by his haughty and arrogant judges. 
Ervige was declared to have a lawful claim to the allegiance 
of the people; and the unfortunate Wamba was prohibited 
from the exercise of temporal jurisdiction, which was not 
adapted to the situation of a king who was condemned to per- 
form penance. 

At atime when the manners of the ecclesiastics were so 
extremely corrupt, we can scarcely be surprised at any instance 
of atrocity. The Romish see was a prize worthy of the utmost. 
ambition and avarice, and it was eagerly aspired after by various 
contenders. The intrigues of Peter and Theodore for the pon- 
tificate had scarcely ceased, by the appointment of Conon to 
that see, when the early death of the Romish patriarch afforded 
a new opportunity for contention between Theodore (who seized 
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Me vateran palace) dePacchals Each céhtender’ 
1 by his own party, the magistracy and the people were 
0 d to interfere; in consequence of which, the election of 
Sergius to the unoccupied see destroyed the pretensions of the 
two competitors. The submission of Theodore soon followed; 
but his rival, the archdeacon Paschal, was with great difficulty 
compelled to resign his pretension. An accusation of magic 
was, however, soon preferred against the turbulent priest, who 
was, in consequence of the charge, deposed from his station in 
the church, and condemned to spend the remainder of his life in 
a monastery, forgotten, or remembered with abhorrence, by a 


credulous and superstitious people. 
_ The patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
which had already suffered repeated defalcations of power, 


were during this century abolished, by the conquests of the 
victorious Saracens. Nominal bishops* were indeed appointed 
to those sees, which had been subjected to the power of the 
Musstilmans: but toleration was not the virtue of the followers 
of Mahomet; and, however the Arabian caliphs might be dis- 
posed to favor those sects by whom their conquests had been 
originally advanced, the orthodox Christians were severely 
oppressed, and the prelates strictly prohibited from the exercise 
of the episcopal function in their dioceses. ‘ tis 
i In order td supply the omissions of the sixth general council, 
and to provide a rémedy for the disorders of the clergy, another 
council was convened at Constantinople, by the emperor Justi- 
nian II. in the year 692. This convention obtained the name 
of the Quinisext Council, from its being considered as a supple- 
ment to the two last general conventions; and the Cowncil in 
Trulla, from the synod being assembled in a chamber of the 
imperial palace, which was covered with a dome or cupola, and 
called Trulia. This council, amongst various regulations res- 
pecting discipline, was so favorable to the marriages of the 
clergy, as to decree that the separation of those of the clerical 
order, who were already married, from their wives, was con- 
trary to the command of Christ. It condemned the Saturday’s 
fast, prohibited the representation of Christ under the symbol of 
a lamb, and raised the Byzantine Patriarch to a rank equal with 
that of the pontiff of Rome. Several of the western churches 
refused to consider as valid the acts of a synod, which, while it 
confirmed the faith established by former councils, so strongly, 
militated against their opinions and practices; and the Quinisext 
council has been branded, by the zeal of the Romish adherents, 
with the names of an altigiineae aaett afalse synod, a conven- 


_ * Called Bishops in partibus infidelium. 
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nants, and a haboldtith councth Its canons 
always acknowledged and observed by the 


church. — % he Bish “se 
The doctrines of religion underwent few Sea in this 
century; its superstitions were, however, generally received, and 
their authority confirmed by the sanction and approbation of the 
multitude. The different fathers of the western churches vied 
with each other in the invention of new superstitions; and ap- 
pear to have believed, that, in order to distinguish themselves as 
the champions of the church, it was necessary to refuse the aid 
of truth and reason in support of her cause. ‘The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, which in the first ages of the church had 
been received with the utmost plainness and simplicity, was now 
accompanied by various superstitious observances prescribed by _ 
the authority of councils. The council of Toledo, in the year 
646, prohibited its being received after having eaten the smallest 
particle of food; and,that of Trulla confirmed this decree, with 
the addition of a command to the receiver to take it stretching 
out his hands in the form of a cross. The superstitious opinions 
respecting the sacrament extended to the eucharistical wine, 
which, when mixed with ink, rendered the contract with which 
it was signed peculiarly sacred. ‘The element, the type of that 
blood which was shed for the happiness of mankind, was made 
a vehicle for conveying the bitterest rancor and uncharitable- 
ness. When Theodore, the Roman pontiff deposed and ana- 
thematized Pyrrhus, the Monothelite (who, to conciliate his 
favor, had publicly abjured his errors, but afterwards, upon 
finding that the protection of that pope was rather an impedi- 
ment to his restoration to the Byzantine see, from which he had 
been deposed, retracted what he had abjured,) the haughty 
bishop, calling for the sacred chalice, dipped his envenomed pen 
in the consecrated wine, and then subscribed his condemnation, 
which was attended with every superstitious ceremony that 
could fill the mind with terror and dismay. | 
The superstitions which increased the power and authority of 
the clerical order, were at the same time fruitful sources of 
wealth. The doctrine of the efficacy of masses repeated by 
ecclesiastics was strenuously urged; and such was their supposed 
virtue, that they were thought capable of alleviating not only 
the pains, and refreshing the weariness of the sick, but of pro- 
curing the captive a temporary release from his bonds. ‘The 
doctrine of pilgrimage afforded a profit not less considerable: 
such indeed were the benefits accruing from the visits of devout 
pilgrims to the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, that the Romish 
missionaries exerted every art of persuasion to induce their 
proselytes to avail themselves of a practice which so materially 
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ed the difficulties they must encounter in the pa 
ation. The people, the priest, and the monarch were 
r infected by the most desperate superstition. When 
Heraclius had ravaged the Persian dominions, he opened the - 
book of the gospels, in order to be determined, by the first sen- 
tence which caught his eye, upon the choice of his winter quar- 
ters. Interest, however,’ which is a stronger principle than 
superstition, in- the minds of most men, sometimes opposed its 
dictates. When, upon the return of Constantine Pogonatus 
_ from Sicily, a pay of his subjects would have persuaded him to 


= 


_The progress of ‘monastic power has been traced through the’ 
preceding centuries. Arising from an obscure original, its claims 
and its accessions, though great, were gradual; but though slow, 
were effectual. The privileges of the monastic orders were 
considerably extended in the council, said to have been con- 

_ vened by Gregory the Great, in which the monks were per- 
mitted to elect their abbot either from their own society or that 
of any other monastery; and the bishops were prohibited from 
taking a monk from his cell, in order to introduce him into the 
clerical order, without the consent of his superior; and from 
interfering with the revenues of the monastery. Their power 
was completely established in the year 606, by Boniface IV. 
whose attachment to the monastic state was such, as to induce. 
him to convert his house at Rome into a monastery. This pre- » 
late granted to the monks authority to preach, to baptise, to 
hear confession, and to absolve, and in fine to perform every 
clerical function. These regulations, which released the monks’ 
from their former allegiance to the bishops, occasioned, by the 
gratitude of that body, a considerable accession of power to 
the Roman see: and, by collecting into one channel the streams 
which had been extensively dispersed, made the difference be- 
tween the powers of the Roman pontiff and the other bishops 
still more excessive. : 

The simple expressions which had been deemed sufficient, in 
the first ages of the church, for declaring the assent ofits mem- 
bers to the truths of Christianity, received considerable addi- 
tions from the zealous attention of the fathers of the church, to 
guard against the admission of heretics. In the fourth council 
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asserted their belief, that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the 


west: but it was not till the ninth century that it was generally 


‘received in the Latin church: when the word Folioque, expres- 


sing the possession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the 
Son, wasadded tothe creed. ts 

Festivals on various occasions were added to the Christian 
rites during this century, amongst which the Virgin Mary ap- 
pears to have been particularly distinguished. The feast of her 
“Annunciation was instituted, in the council of Constantinople, 
in the year 692; the remembrance of her death was com- 
manded to be observed, and was denominated the Deposition 
of the Virgin; and the feast of her Nativity was established 
towards the close of this century. Few of the saints had in- 
deed been forgotton in the distribution of celestial honors: but 
Boniface 1V. obtained a grant of the Pantheon at Rome, 
and, in order that no one might be neglected, he piously dedi- 
cated it to all the saints. The edifice, therefore, which among 
the pagans had served as a memorial of all the gods, was con- 
secrated by the Christians to the remembrance of all their 
saints, and a festival to their honor was instituted in the suc- 
ceeding century$ 


' The rights of sanctuary, as we have already seen, were ad- 


mitted at an early period into the Christian Church; and they 


were soon very liberally claimed by those who had violated the 
peace of society, and refused to submit to its laws. Imperial 
edicts and clerical decrees were repeated|y issued to restrain the 


privileges of asylum to the perpetrators of lesser crimes, whilst 
those who had committed grosser offences were commanded to 


be surrendered up to justice. Under the pontificate of Boniface, 

’. the licentious and profligate obtained further immunities by 
e of his decrees, which ordained, that, whatever the offence 
f the crimiual, none should dare take him forcibly from his 
sanctuary inthe church. This political measure, while it pro- 
moted a general spirit of depravity, became a considerable. 
accession to the power and aggrandizement of the church. It 
at length indeed extended almost to the annihilation of the civil 
authority,and demanded the exertions of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope to restrain it within decent limits. 

The observance of public penance, 
calculated for the preservation of good 
as has been already~stated, consider. 
necessity and advantage of private co 
earnestly inculcated by several of the 


an institution admirably 
order in the church, had, 
ably declined. But the 
nfession and penance was 
fathers of the church; and 


Wie ie 
of Toledo, in the year 633, the leaders of the Spanish chu ene. 


Father and the Son. This opinion had been long maintained — 
among the Greeks, and during this age was introduced into the — 
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terbury, whe fo r 


4 particularly by Theodore, Paine of Cat 
gome time fully established this regulation in his church.  Peni- 
_tentiary discipline received considerable alterations and im- 
_provements from this prelate, who, from the canons of the Greek 
and Latin churches, published a Penitential Office, which dis- 
tinguished the degrees of atrocity in different sins, aecording to 
their nature and consequences, and appointed the penalties 
suitable to the various degrees of transgression. From England 
this book extended throughout the west; and became the model 
of various publications, similar in their nature, but in the exe- 
cution far inferior. ' 

_ The history of the Monothelites was so closely interwoven 
with the general transactions of the seventh century, that little 
more can be necessary to be added concerning them. The 
orthodox belief, that Jesus Christ was possessed of the wills and 
operations peculiar both to his divinity and humanity, was first 
opposed by Theodore, bishop of Pharon, who contended that 
the humanity was so united to the divinity, that, although it 
fully possessed its own faculties, yet its operation must be as- 
ccribed to the divinity. Cyrus, bishop of Phasis, adopted the 
opinions of Theodore; and the sect of which they were the 
leaders were termed Monothelites, from their affirming that the 
two natures in Christ were so constituted, that he possessed only 
one will and one operation, which they termed Theandric. 
Protected and nurtured by imperial approbation, the Monothe- 
lites became a very considerable sect. The decisions of the 
sixth general council at Constantinople, determined that their 
opinions were not consistent with the purity of the Christian 
faith; the Monothelites were formally condemned; and, though 
sometimes the objects of royal favor, were in general con- 
temned and depressed. Thus persecuted, they retired to the 
neighbourhood of Mount Libanus, but in the twelfth century 
abjured their schismatical opinions, and were admitted into 


communion with the Romish church. Our concern for t! 


In an age of pross ignorance, and in which the spirit of in- 
quiry was checked by ecclesiastical censures and imperial laws, 
few deviations from established opinions were likely to arise. 
The greater part of the sects of this period were indeed of 
small importance and short duration. Amongst the principal 
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of them were the Aginians, who condemned matrimony, and 
the use of certain meats; the Chazinarians, who were adorers 
of the cross; the Gnosimachi, who opposed the tenets of Gnos- 
ticism; the Ercete, who affirmed that, in order to render prayer 
acceptable to God, it should be performed dancing; and the 
Lampetians, who asserted that man ought to perform no action 
against his free agency, whence all vows were undoubtedly 
unlawful; in all other respects this sect professed the doctrines. 
of Arianism. ) 
Whether we contemplate the importance, the duration, or the 
effects which they are believed to have produced, the Paulicians 
are undoubtedly the most considerable sect of the seventh cen- 
tury. According to the opinions of some celebrated writers, 
this sect derived its appellation from the attachment of its pro- 
fessors to the Apostle Paul. Their teachers represented the 
four disciples of the apostle of the Gentiles: the names of the 
apostolic churches were applied to the congregations which 
they assembled; and the Epistles of Paul, together with the 
Gospels, were carefully investigated by the Paulicians, who 
contended that in these books was contained every article of 
primitive Christianity. They openly rejected the validity of 
the Old Testament, and the Epistles of St. Peter: they dis- 
claimed the visions which had been published by the oriental 
sects; condemned the doctrines of Manes, and complained of 
the injustice of being considered as his followers. Every object 
of superstition was despised and abhorred by these primitive 
reformers. Yet their doctrines were not exempted from absur- 
dity: instead of confessing the human nature and substantial 
sufferings of Christ, they amused their fancy with a celestial. 
body, which passed through the Virgin, like water through a 
pipe; and with a fantastic crucifixion, that eluded the impotent 
malice of the Jews. Their unphilosophical creed extended also 


he eternity of matter. 

The teachers of this sect were only distinguished by their 
scriptural names, by their zeal or knowledge, and by the aus- 
terity and simplicity of their lives. Their disciples were con- 
siderably multiplied, not only in Armenia, their original sta- 
tion, but in Pontus and Cappadocia. They were however soon 
involved in the horrors of persecution; and during the period 
of one hundred and fifty years their patience sustained what- 
ever evils misguided zeal could inflict. Michal I. and Leo the 
Armenian were foremost in the race of persecution; but the 
prize was obtained by the empress Theodora, who restored the 
images to the oriental churches, and under whose reign one 
hundred thousand Paulicians (under which odious name it is pro- 
bable several Iconoclasts were included) were extirpated. In 
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conjunction with the Saracens, this persecuted sect resisted in 
arms the intolerant emperors of the east; and the son of The- 
odora fled before the heretics whom his mother had condemned 
to the flames. The insurgents penetrated into the heart of Asia, 
repeatedly overthrew the imperial troops; and for more than 
oe the Paulicians continued to defend their religion and 
iberty. . | 

-Inflexible in their opinions, and unconquerable either by im- 
perial arms or arguments, the Paulicians continued to dissent 
both from the Greek and Latin churches. In the beginning of 
‘the thirteenth century, their primate resided on the confines of 
Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed by his vicars 
the filial congregations of Italy and France. At the close of 
the seventeenth century, the sect still inhabited the vallies of 
Mount Hamus, tormented by the Greek clergy, and greatly 
corrupted in their religious tenets. In the west, if indeed 
they penetrated into the west, the favor and success of the 
Paulicians must be imputed to the powerful though secret dis- 
content, which animated the most pious Christians against 
the church of Rome. They are conceived by some to be the 
leaders of the venerable band who settled in the country of 
the Albigeois, in the southern provinces of France, who puri- 
fied their creed from all the visions of the Gnostic theology, 
and became the intrepid opposers of every superstition and 
usurpation of the church, and the glorious leaders of the re- 
formation. 

From the increasing ignorance of that body of men, to whom 
literature, in the ages which preceded and which succeeded 
this period of barbarism, has been indebted for the most im- 
portant services, it may naturally be inferred that the cause of 
learning must necessarily decline; and that, amongst a people 
immersed in superstition and ignorance, few good writers would 
be found. Few indeed were they in number, and small an 
confined were the labors of that few. True philosophy, whic 
had gradually receded, now disappeared, and scarce. y left a 
trace by which her footsteps upon earth could be discerned. 
Logical distinctions and subtle sophisms usurped her place, 
and were applied to the investigation of every difficult point, 
which, if they found not already sufficiently obscure, they en- 
veloped in a cloud, into which the most discerning eye could 
scarcely pervade. 

The taste for investigating difficult theological questions was 
much more prevalent amongst the Greeks than the Latins; and 
we consequently find many more controversial writers in the 
eastern empire. Timotheus,in a work concerning the recep- 
tion of heretics, attacked the various heresies which divided the 
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church. Particular errors in doctrine were assailed by various 
writers. ‘The Monothelites by Maximus, aud his disciple Anas- 
tasius. Paganism was assaulted by Philoponus, the grammarian, 
of Alexandria, and chief of the sect of the Tritheists. in a 
discourse concerning idols, which was intended to refute the 
assertions of the philosopher Jamblichus; but his zeal against 
paganism was not sufficient to screen him from the imputation 
of maintaining heretical opinions himself. Conon and Eusebius, 
his two disciples, attacked his opinion of the three natures in 
God: and Nicias, who had exerted his abilities against the 
‘enemies of Christianity, refuted several of the erroneous opin- 
ions of Philoponns; and composed a discourse against the heretic 
Severus, one of the leaders of the sect of the Corrupticole. 
Julian Pomerius, who had attempted, but unsuccessfully, the 
explanation of some difficult passages in the sacred writings, 
obtained some applause by his arguments against the Jews. 

Very few of the writers of this century attempted to elucidate 
and explain the Holy Scriptures. Collections were indeed 
made from the writings of former ages, and pafticularly from 
those of Augustin and Gregory the Great. Thomas, bishop of 
Heraclea, composed a second Syriac version of all the books of 
the New Testament. Paterius published an Exposition both of 
the old Testament and the new. Hesychius, priest of Jerusalem, 
wrote some commentaries upon the Book of Leviticus, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The zealous Maximus, whose labors 
in the church were not confined to the discussion of any one mat- 
ter respecting religion, published a solution of several Questions 
relating to the sacred Scriptures. But it is not amongst the 
writers of this century that we are to expect.either sound argu- 
ment or clear expression. Isidore, bishop of Seville, composed 
some Commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures, and wrote an 
Abridgment of the arts and sciences; some Treatises of Gram- 
mar and Philosophy; several Moral Discourses, and other liter- 
ary works. This illustrious prelate, who derived his origin from 
-Theodoric, king of Italy, presided near forty years over the 
church of Seville; and was one of the few characters of the 
seventh century, who did not conceive the knowledge of human 
learning to be incompatible with the practice of religion. 

If, in contemplating the annals of this period, we are com- 
pelled to observe the gross deviations from rectitude in the 
conduct of mankind; a perusal of the moral writers of this 
century will convince us, that, if the science of ethics was not 
practised, it was scarcely understood. Superstition had sapped 
the foundations of moral knowledge; and the venerable fabric, 
instead of being supported by those whose interest and duty 
were concerned in its preservation, was in several places secretly 
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undermined, and its ruin nearly completed, by the practice of 
those fanatical vagaries, which were esteemed a full compensa- 
lion for the neglect of the great duties of life. A Pandect of 
the Holy Scriptures, upon the duties of Christians, was published 
by Antiochus, a monk of Palestine. The mystical morality of 
Maximus, that of Hesychius, and of the few other moral writers 
of this century, was little calculated to promote the interests of 
genuine virtue. - | 

The historical writers of this period are not entitled to a very 
exalted eulogium. ‘The lives of the saints, a favorite species of 
composition in this superstitious age, were degraded by absur- 
dity, and an endless train of wonders and miracles. Leontius, 
bishop of Cyprus, composed the Memoirs of John the Almoner, 
bishop of Alexandria, whose virtues were entitled to the affec- 
tion and applause of his contemporaries. George, the successor 
of John in the Alexandrian see, wrote a life of Chrysostom, 
which is unhappily distinguished only by its falsehood. It yields 
however in absurdity, to The Speritual Meadow of Johu Moschus, 
a priest and monk, which contains a relation of the actions and 
miracles of the hermits of different countries; and details not 
‘only the contests which were endured by those holy men with 
the world and the flesh, but their. conversations with evil spirits, 
their conflicts with demons,-and their victories over whole le- 
gions of the powers of darkness. _ 
. The celebrated Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, has 
been already noticed. This eminent ecclesiastic was a native 
of Tarsus, in Cilicia, and was appointed by the pontiff Vitalia- 
nus to the see of Canterbury; but was obliged to defer his 
consecration for three months after his arrival in England, on 
account of his head being shaven in the manner of the eastern 
monks. The Romish see acquired a powerful advocate in The- 
odore, who adopted the rites and ceremonies of that church; and 
extended the jurisdiction of the see of Canterbury, by the con- 
currence of the Saxon kings, over all England. Before his 
death, he had the additional satisfaction of seeing the Scottish 
church united to the Roman see, adopting all her ceremonies, 
and - acknowledging the authority of his own metropolitan 
church. His Penitentiary is the only celebrated part of his 
literary labors. pipne 3 a 

The writers on thenlogical subjects were little, if at all, 
superior to their contemporaries in the other branches of litera- 
ture. A body of divinity, extracted from the works of Gregory 
and Augustin, was composed by Tayon, bishop of Saragossa; 
and the doctrines of theology, derived from the same source, 
were brought together by several other writers, in a similar 
mantier. The best epitome of nly, collected in this century, 
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was that by Ildefonsus, bishop of Toledo, a prelate distinguished 
for his erudition and abilities; who composed, besides his Ser- 
mons, a work upon the ecclesiastical Writers, and some Letters. 
Maximus, a warm and vehement opponent of the Monothelites, 
who had tinged his pen with the gall of controversy, and was a 
commentator, and a'writer of morality, drew up also, though by 
no means in a masterly style, a work concerning the nature of 
Theology. This monk, whose active and vindictive temper 
suffered him not to remain an idle spectator of the controversial 
affairs of this period, and whose talents raised him to the highest 
station amongst the Greek authors of this century, was descended 
from a noble family at Constantinople, where he enjoyed the 
post of secretary of state to the emperor Heraclius.. Hence he 
retired (o. the monastery of Chrysopolis, of which he became the 
abbot; but.the apprehensions of the incursions of the barbari- 
ans, and the erroneous opinions propagated at Constantinople, 
compelled him to retire into the west; and he settled in Africa. 
Internal tranquility was not, however, his object in his retreat. 
He fulminated his denunciations against the heresy of the Mo- 
nethelites; and excited the African bishops, and the pontiff of 
Rome, to declare their detestation of those heretics, and of the 
Type of the emperor Constans. Maximus was followed in his 
retreat by the Monothelite Pyrrhus, who had been compelled 
by Constans to abandon the Byzantine see. Here the angry 
combatants again entered the lists of controversy; and the 
opinions of one will, or of two wills, in Christ, were espoused by 
the numerous respective adherents. The African bishops, 
alarmed at acontention which disturbed the tranquility of their 
church, applied to the governor to sammon Pyrrhus and his op- 
ponent to a public discussion of their opinions. They met in 
the presence of the governor, the bishops, and the assembled 
nobility. Each‘of the contending parties offered his reasons; 
and every sophism, every subtlety, that ingenuity could devise, 
were exerted in the debate; at the close of which, the politic 
Pyrrhus, who required the protection of the bishop of Rome 
affected to be converted by the arguments of his opponent; ands 
though he afterwards retracted his confession, abjured, first in 
‘Africa, and afterwards at Rome, the heretical doctrine of one 
. will. The attempt of the Byzantine monk to oppose the cele- 
brated decree of Constans was not, however, equally successful. 
He was forcibly conveyed back to Constantinople, by the com- 
mands of the emperor; whence he was banished to Byzica, a 
og in Thrace. Again he was recalled to the imperial 
oe : bu et had not subdued his spirit; and again his 
con or his zeal for the truth, was punished by his being 
publicly scourged through the twelve districts of the city, and 
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by the cruel deprivation of his. tongue and his:right hand. His 


disciple, Anastasius participated in the guilt and the sufferings 


of his friend. Thus mutilated, the unhappy Maximus was not 
permitted the sad privilege of undisturbed sorrow; he was 
imprisoned in a strong castle, where he closed a life spenti in the 
most active exertions, in what he prOvany, considered as the 
cause of the church. 

The praises of the Virgin Epploved the rhetorical powers of 
John, the monk, who wrote several Sermons to her honor. 
Adhelm, abbot. of Malmsbury, composed several treatises upon 
her Virginity, both in prose and verse; and George Pisides has 
in his Sermous celebrated the virtues of the Virgin in tony 
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THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY.—OF 

* GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CEREMONIES, IN THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY.—OF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY.—OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY. 


Tux interference of the emperorsin matters of religion had, 
as was formerly observed, occasioned violent commotions in the 
empire and the church. Under Justinian II. who reigned at 
the beginning of this century, they were not designed, to. expe- 
rience greater tranquility from the profligacy and wickedness 
of the emperor, than they had formerly derived from the absurd 
attempts of his predecessors to compose religious differences. 
Justinian was, both in principle and practice, inimical to virtue, 
and consequently to the happiness of his subjects; and, without 
intermeddling in theological disputes, he contrived to harass and 
distress the church. The destruction of buildings dedicated to 
religion will always, in some degree, be repugnant to the feelings 
of a virtuous mind; and, in a superstitious age, the demolition 
of a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for the eréction of a 
banqueting-house, was an offence which was calculated to excite 
the most violent detestation against the emperor. Nor was 
this the only instance in which he consulted the gratification of 
his passions at the expense of the clergy. In revenge for his 
attachment to his rival Leontius, he commanded the eyes of the 
patriarch Callinicius to be put out; and, in addition to this 
inhuman punishment, banished the unhappy patriarch to Rome, 
where he had the mortification of depending, for a precarious 
subsistence, upon the Roman pontiff, whose authority he had 
always opposed and contemned. a 

-Philippicus, his successor, resumed the imperial exertions for 
the extinction of erroneous opinions. The heterodox cause of. 
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onothelism reared her dejected head under this emperor, who 
“was a zealous adherent to the opinions of that sect; and whose 
example and influence promoted their interest_amongst persons 
" of the most exalted rank and dignity. His zeal for Monothelism 
was demonstrated by every insult which could be shown to what- 
ever had opposed the establishment of his favorite opinion. He 
convened a’synod, which was easily induced to condemn the 
sixth genera] council; and the picture of this assembly, which 
had reprobated his darling prejudices, was indignantly torn from 
the walls of the great church of St. Sophia, and demolished, by 
the command of the emperor, and the corsent of the obsequious 
patriarch. This measure, the first that was adopted in a con- 
test which rent asunder the peace of the church during the re- 
mainder of this century, was followed by an order, transmitted — 
to the Roman pontiff, for the demolition of all pictures or ima- 
ges which adorned the walls of the churches. But the haughty 
Constantine received not these commands with submission, nor 
consented to obey them. He opposed, by a formal protest, the 
imperial edict; and demonstrated his contempt of the order, by 
immediately placing pictures of the sixth general council against 
_ the walls of St. Peter’s church: and, in a synod which he con- 
vened at Rome, he not only condemned the conduct of Philip- 
picus, in this instance, but excommunicated him as a heretic; 
pronounced him unworthy of the empire, and authorized and 
exhorted his subjects to revolt. Whoever regards the measures 
taken by either party, as altogether the effect of religious prin- 
ciple, will probably be mistaken. Philippicus might have 
suffered the offending picture to decorate the walls of the great 
charch, had it not perpetuated and aggravated the remembrance 
of a council, which had anathematized opinions that had met 
with his approbation; and Constantine would perhaps have 
submitted to the edict of the emperor, had he not wished for 
an opportunity of discarding the authority of the Byzantine 
court, and asserting the independence of the Roman see. ‘ 
This punishment, which was justly incurred by his contume- 
lious and arrogant behavior of the Roman pontiff, was pre- 
‘vented by the violent and sudden death of Philippicus. His 
successor, Anastasius, a man of learning, and a zealous catholic, 
was little disposed to resent the indignities offered by the Roman 
pontiff. In the short period of his reign, he endeavored to 
repair the breaches which had been made in the peace of the 
church; but he was soon compelled to resign the imperial dia- 
dem;.and assumed the habit of a monk, in order to preserve 
his life. - ' : Chih 
~ Leo, the Isaurian, who was invested with the purple in the 
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year 716, had been gradually raised from the station of a pri- 
vate soldier in the guards of Justinian. He was crowned by the 
patriarch Germanus; and engaged, by a solemn oath, to defend 
and preserve the orthodox cause, and to continue a decided 
enemy to Monothelism. His zeal in the cause of Christianity 


was indeed manifested at an early period of his reign. In 721, 


a Syrian impostor had seduced the Jews, on the pretence of 


being their expected Messiah, and had occasioned several dis- 


turbances. Leo, through a mistaken zeal to advance the truths 
of religion, enacted a law against the Jews, compelling them to 
receive baptism, and to conform to the religion of the empire. 
Under this emperor, the contests concerning image worship, 
which had for some time lain dormant, were again revived; 
measures against the prevalence of this pernicious superstition 
were conceived, and executed with resolution and intrepidity ; 
and sharp and continued tumults agitated the whole Christian 
world. Synods clashed against synods; the miraculous efficacy 
of those painted pageants was insisted upon; the saints declared 
the justice of their cause by signs and portents; and the charges 
of idolatry and impiety were reciprocally and virulently applied _ 
to each other by the contending parties. . 

The emperor was charged with being perverted by the Ma- 
hometans, who had not only sneered: at the Christians for their 
attachment to images, but, had actively demonstrated their 
abhorrence of this superstition, and attempted its abolition. 
The caliph Yezid, instigated by a Jew, had commanded al} the 
images in the Christian churches of his dominions to be destroy- 
ed; and in 726, Leo published a severe edict against this 
species of idolatry, in which he strictly prohibited their receiy- 
ing any kind of worship and adoration, and commanded them 
to be removed from all the churches. ‘The prejudices of the 
multitude, however, are not to be subverted by royal edicts; and 
this cause, which they imagined :the cause of Heaven itself 
against a disobedient and impious monarch, was supported by 
legions, who flocked with eagerness to the standards of the de- 
graded saints, and to that of the patriarch Germanus, who 
preached and who wrote in their defence. The emperor de- 
posed the disobedient prelate, and raised the pliant Anastasius 
to the vacant see. But their united efforts were ineffectual: the 
people believed themselves released from their obedience to an 
impious apostate, who had betrayed the faith; and beholding 
with horror the images of their Saviour and of the saints igno- 
miniously torn in pieces, or burned by the command of Leo, 
they assembled in a tumultuous manner, demolished the statues 
and pictures of the emperor, and surrounded the gates of the 
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; aye palace; but, after being repulsed with great slaughter, 
they were compelled toa Heabe aly compliance with the offen- 
sive edict. 

_ The successful struggle of Leo, for the demolition of idolatry 
in the imperial city, did not, however, influence the conduct of 
his subjects in the other parts of the empire, nor render his 
measures acceptable to the Roman see. The horrors of civil 
discord raged in the islands of the Archipelago, in Asia, and in 
Italy. Gregory IJ. who had opposed, with great vehemence, 
the attempts of the emperor, respecting image-worship, endeay- 
ored to soften his resentment, by claiming great merit for the 
measures he had taken in Italy, in restraining the growing pow- 
er of the Lombards; and wrote to Leo, earnestly entreating a 
revocation of the imperial edict. But the emperor, zealously 
attached to the cause he had espoused, and entirely convinced 
that Gregory had been actuated rather by motives of self-inter- 
est than a regard for the empire, was so far from acceding to 
this request, that he dispatched private orders to the exarch of 
Ravenna, and to the governor of Rome, to apprehend the 
contentious prelate, and send him to Constantinople. ‘The peo- 

'W ple of Rome were too little attached to the emperor, to suffer 
the execution of ‘this order; the bishop excommunicated the 
exarch; and by letters exhorted the Venetians, with Luitprand, 
king Ae the Lombards, and all the cities of the epipines to con- 
tinue steadfast in the catholic faith. 

Not satisfied with this mark of opposition, Ciera alihives 
the people of Rome from their allegiance to the emperor; it is 
also reported that he occasioned the tribute, which had been 
annually paid from Rome and Italy into the imperial treasury; 
to be withheld. This step was the signal of revolt: the impe- 
rial officers were massacred or banished; the people of Rome 
refused to acknowledge the authority of the emperor, and chose 
new-magistrates; the inhabitants of Ravenna submitted to the 
dominion of Luitprand; and the inhabitants of Naples murder- 
ed their duke, Exhiliratus, the imperial governor, together with 
his son, and one of his principal officers. Leo, exasperated by 
these proceedings, confiscated the revenues which had been 
paid from Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia, to the Roman pontiff, 
and subjected the clergy of those countries, and the various 
churches of Ilyricum, to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Byzan- 
tine see... 

The emperor Menace the worship of images with reiterated 
fury; and enforced his prohibition by threatening the guilty op- 
poser of his laws with severe and exemplary punishments. A 
favorite image of Christ, which was. destroyed, was the signal 

of another, rebellion; “and the adorers of ie who were 
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called Iconolatre, and their opponents the Iconoclaste, mutually 
resisted, detested, and persecuted each other. we ve 

The death of Leo, and that of Gregory III. who died the 
same year, and whose attachment to image-worship had not been 
less decisive than that of his predecessor, did not restore tran- 
quility to the church and the empire. Leo. was succeeded by 
his son Constantine Copronymus, who renewed his father’s edict, 
and spoke in equally pointed terms against the practice of idol- 
Atry. He chose, however, to enforce his opinions upon the 
people by the milder and universally acknowledged authority 
of a general council, rather than by the mandates of an impe- 
rial law. In 754, be convened at Constantinople a council, 
consisting of 338 bishops, in which not only the worship but the 
use of imagcs was unanimously condemned: A considerable 
destruction of the objects of idolatrous worship ensued. The 
decrees of the assembly, which the Greeks regarded as the 
seventh general council, were received by great numbers, 
though not universally, even in the eastern churches, but were 
utterly rejected at Rome. The opposition made by this rational 
but too zealous emperor to the reigning superstition, was not 
confined to the worship of images: he opposed the invocation 
of saints, and the adoration of relics; and evinced his confirm- 
ed abhorrence of the monks, whom he regarded as the great 
supporters of superstition. An edict was published at Constan- 
tinople, and in all the cities of the empire, forbidding any per- 
son to embrace a. monastic life, under severe penalties. At 
Constantinople, most of the religious houses were suppressed; 
and the monks compelled not only to marry, but to lead their 
brides in public procession through the streets. Leo Il]. who 
succeeded Constantine in 775, was not more favorable to the 
cause of idolatry than his progenitors: he openly declared his 
abhorrence of image-worship; and punished with severity those 
who had presumed to pay any kind of adoration to the saints, 
to the Virgin Mary, or to their images, The zeal of Leo for: 
the propagation of religion was gratified by the conversion of 
Elrich, monarch of the Bulgarians, who, impelled by an irre- 
sistible desire to embrace Christianity, resigned his crown, and 
repaired to Constantinople, where he was entertained by Leo 
with every demonstration of affection and esteem; and,-after he 
had received the sacrament of baptism, was created a patri- 
cian, and mairied to a relation of the empress. 

The infant son of Leo, who was but ten years of age, was the 
nominal successor of his father: but the reigns of government 
were assumed by the ambitious Irene, who transacted all the 
affairs of the empire; and not only resisted the efforts, which, 
at a more mature ager were made by her son to throw off her 
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upon the Lateran palace) and Paschal. E Pitta iauder being 
elected by his own party, the magistracy and the people were 
obliged to interfere; in consequence of which, the election of 
Sergius to the unoccupied see destroyed the pretensions of the 
two competitors. The submission of Theodore soon followed; 
but his rival, the archdeacon Paschal, was with great difficulty 
compelled to resign his pretension. An accusation of magic 
was, however, soon preferred against the turbulent priest, who 
was, in consequence of the charge, deposed from his station in 
the church, and condemned to spend the remainder of his life in 
__ ‘amonastery, forgotten, or remembered with abhorrence, by a 
_~ credulous and superstitious people. 
_.. The patriarchates of Alexaridria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
which had already suffered repeated defalcations of power, 
were during this century abolished, by the conquests of the 
victorious Saracens. Nominal bishops* were indeed appointed 
to those sees, which had been subjected to the power of the 
Mussulmans: but toleration was not the virtue of the followers 
of Mahomet; and, however the Arabian caliphs might be dis- 
ee posed to favor those sects by whom their conquests had been 
originally advanced, the orthodox Christians were severely 
oppressed, and the prelates strictly prohibited from the exercise 
of the episcopal function in their dioceses. 

In order to supply the omissions of the sixth general council, 
and to provide a remedy for the disorders of the clergy, another 
council was convened at Constantinople, by the emperor Justi- 
nian IJ. in the year 692. This convention obtained the name 
of the Quinisext Council, from its being considered as a supple- 
‘ment to the two last general conventions; and thé Council in 
Trulla, from the synod being assembled in a chamber of the 
imperial palace, which was covered with a dome or cupola, and 
called Trulla. This council, amongst various regulations res- 
pecting discipline, was so favorable to the marriages of the 
clergy, as to decree that the separation of those of the clerical 
order, who were already married, from their Wives, was con- 
trary to the command of Christ. It condemned the Saturday’s 
fast, prohibited the representation of Christ under the symbol of 
a lamb, and raised the Byzantine Patriarch to a rank equal with 
that of the pontiff of Rome. Several of the western churches 
refused to consider as valid the acts of a synod, which, while it 
confirmed the faith established by former councils, so strongly 
militated against their opinions and practices; and the Quinisext 
council has been branded, by the zeal of the Romish adherents, 

with the names of an illigitimate counct: >: 
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tion of maligna 
however, been a 
church. idee ae ; apes 
The doctrines of religion underwent few alterations in this 
century; its superstitions were, however, generally received, and — 
their authority confirmed by the sanction and approbation of the 
multitude. The different fathers of the western churches vied 
with each other in the invention of new superstitions; and ap- 
pear to have believed, that, in order to distinguish themselves as 
the champions of the church, it was necessary to refuse the aid 
r- of truth and reason in support of her cause. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, which in the first ages of the church had i 
been received with the utmost plainness and simplicity, was now ie 
accompanied by various superstitious observances prescribed by Loe 
the-authority of councils. The council of Toledo, in the year.” 
646, prohibited its being received after having eaten the smallest 
particle of food; and that of 'Trulla confirmed this decree, with 
the addition of a command to the receiver to take it stretching 
out his hands in the form of a cross. ‘The superstitious opinions 
respecting the sacrament extended to the eucharistical wine, 
which, when mixed with ink, rendered the contract with which * 
4 it was signed peculiarly sacred. The element, the type of that: 
blood which was shed for the happiness of mankind, was made 
vehicle for conveying the bitterest rancor and uncharitable- 
~ When Theodore, the Roman pontiff deposed and ana- 
ized Pyrrhus, the Monothelite (who, to conciliate his 
had publicly abjured his errors, but afterwards, upon 
ing that the protection of that pope was rather an impedi- 
e ment to his restoration to the Byzantine see, from which he had 
» been deposed, retracted what he had abjured,) the haughty 
bishop, calling for the sacred chalice, dipped his envenomed pen 
in the consecrated wine, and then subscribed his condemnation, 
which was attended with every superstitious ceremony that 
: could fill the mind with terror and dismay. 
? The superstitions which increased the- power and authority of 
, the clerical order, were at the same time fruitful sources of 
iw? wealth. The doctrine of the efficacy: of: masses repeated by 
~ _ ecclesiastics was strenuously urged; and suth was their supposed 
virtue, that they were thought capable of alleviating not only 
the pains, and refreshing the weariness of the sick, but of pro- 
curing the captive a temporary release from his bonds. The 
doctrine of pilgrimage afforded a profit not less considerable: 
such indeed were the enefit r 


a diabolical council, . Its canons pants 
knowledged and observed by the Greek 
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mn, in the minds of most men, sometimes opposed its 


_, the sacred Trinity, the emperor was not sufficiently accessible 
to such a reason, to agree to the request. He put to death the 
rojectors of a scheme so absurd; and commanded the noses of 
his unfortunate brothers to be taken off, which occasioned a de- 
formity that amounted to a perpetual exclusion of the unhappy 
aa from any share in the administration of the imperial 
affairs. ; 
The progress of monastic power has been traced through the 
“preceding centuries. Arising from an obscure original, its claims 
and its accessions, though great, were gradual; but though slow, 
were effectual. The privileges of the monastic orders were 
considerably extended in the council, said to have been cor 
vened by Gregory the Great, in which the monks were 
mitted to elect their abbot either from their own society or 
of any other monastery; and the bishops were prohibited from 
taking a monk from his cell, in order to introduce him into the 
_ clerical order, without the consent of his superior; and from 
interfering with the revenues of the monastery. Their power 
was completely established in the year 606, by Boniface IV. | 
whose attachment to the monastic state was such, as to induce 
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of Toledo, in the year 633, the leaders of the Spanish churches 
asserted their belief, that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the 
Father and the Son. This opinion had been long maintained 
among the Greeks, and during this age was introduced into the 
west: but it was not till the ninth century that it was generally 


received in the Latin church: when the word Folzoque, expres- 


sing the possession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the 
Son, was added to the creed. 
Festivals on various occasions were added ‘to the Christian 
rites during this century, amongst which the Virgin Mary ap- 
pears to have been particularly distinguished. The feast of her 
Annunciation was instituted, in the council of Constantinople, 


in the year 692; the remembrance of her death was com-— 


manded to be observed, and was denominated the Deposition — 


of the Virgin; and the feast of her Nativity was established 
towards the close of this century. Few of the saints had in- 
deed been forgotton in the distribution of ¢elestial honors: but 
Boniface IV. obtained a grant of the Pantheon at Rome, 
and, in order that no one might be neglected, he piously dedi- 
cated it to all the saints. The edifice, therefore, which among 


ee 


the pagans had served as a memorial of al] the gods, was con- . 


secrated by the Christians to the rememobrance of all their 


‘saints, and a festival to their honor was instituted in the suc- 


ceeding centurys 


_ The rights of sanctuary, as we have already seen, were ad- 


mitted at an early period iato the Christian Church; and the 

were soon very liberally claimed hy those who had violated the 
peace of society, and refused to submit to its laws. Imperial 
edicts and clerical decrees were repeatedly issued to restrain the 
privileges of asylum to the perpetrators of lesser crimes, whilst 
those who had committed grosser offences were commanded te 
be surrendered up to justice. Under the pontificate of Boniface. 
V. the licentious and profligate obtained further immunities by 
one of his decrees, which ordained, that, whatever the offence 


of the crimiual, none should dare take him forcibly from his. 


sanctuary inthe church. ‘This political measure, while it pro- 
moted a general spirit of depravity, became a considerable 
accession to the power and aggrandizement of the-church. It 
at length indeed extended almost to the annihilation of the civil 
authority, and demanded the exertions of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope to restrain it within decent limits. _ 

The observance of public penance, an institution admirably. 
calculated for the preservation of good order in the church, had, 
ag has been already stated, considerably declined. But the 
necessity and advan: 
earnestly Rouloaats 


age of private confession and penance was” 
i! y several of the fathers of the church; and ; 
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"particularly by Theodore, archbishop of Santi) who for 
some time fully established this regulation i inhis church. Peni- 
i tentiary discipline received considerable alterations and im- 
a provements from this prelate, who, from the canons of the Greek 
-and Latin churches, published a Penitential Office, which dis- 
et Bruised the degrees of atrocity in different sins, aecording to 
“their nature and consequences, and appointed the penalties 
suitable to the various degrees of transgression. From England 
this book extended throughout the west; and became the model 
of various publications, similar in their nature, but in the exe- 
¢ution far inferior. 

The history of the Monothelites was so closely interwoven 
with the general transactions of the seventh century, that little 
more can be necessary to be added concerning them. The 
orthodox belief, that Jesus Christ was possessed of the wills and 
operations peculiar both to his divinity and humanity, was first 
opposed by Theodore, bishop of Pharon, who contended that 
the humanity was so united to the divinity, that, although it 
fully possessed its own faculties, yet its operation must be as- 

» cribed to the divinity. Cyrus, bishop of Phasis, adopted the 
opinions of Theodore; and the sect. of which they were the 
leaders were termed Monothelites, from their affirming that the 

two natures in Christ were so constituted, that he possessed only 
one will and one operation, which they termed Theses 

Protected and nurtured by imperial approbation, the Mono 

lites became a very considerable sect. The decisions ae 

sixth general council at Constantinople, determined that their 
opinions were not consistent with the purity of the ratte 
faith; the Monothelites were formally condemned; and, thoug 

sometimes the objects of royal favor, were in general con- 
temned and depressed. Thus persecuted, they retired to the 
neighbourhood of Mount Libanus, but in the twelfth century 
abjured their schismatical opinions, and were admitted into 
communion with the Romish church. Our concern for the difhi- 
culties they sustained after their condemnation, cannot but be 

Jessened by a consideration of the cruelties which in the day of 

their power they were tempted to commit against their orthodox 
brethren. The Abyssinian church appears still to have retained 
the opinions of the Monothelites; and has continued to disown 

1e supremacy of the bishop of Rome, and the greater part of 

the doctrines of the Romish church. . 

In an age of gross ignorsiey end in which the spirit of in- 

quiry was checked by ecclesiastical CENSULES-emd imperial laws, 

ew deviations-from established « opinions ely to arise, 
greater part of the sects of this peric ere indeed of 

portance and short duration, Amongst the principal 
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of them were the Aginians, who condemned ‘matrimony, and 

the use of certain meats; the Chazinarians, who were adorers 
of the cross; the Gnosimachi, who opposed the tenets of Gnos- 
. ticism; the Erceta, who affirmed that, in order to renderprayer | 
acceptable to God, it should be performed dancing; and the... 
a 


; 


Lampetians, who asserted that man ought to perform no acti 
against his free agency, whence all vows were undoubted 
unlawful; in all other respects this sect professed the doctrines 
of Arianism. ee 
Whether we contemplate the importance, the duration, or the 
effects which they are believed to have produced, the Paulicians 
are undoubtedly the most considerable sect of the seventh cen- 

# tury. According to the opinions of some celebrated writers, 
this sect derived its appellation from the attachment of its pro- 
fessors to the Apostle Paul. Their teachers represented the 

. four disciples of the apostle of the Gentiles: the names of the 
apostolic churches were applied to the congregations which 
they assembled; and the Epistles of Paul, together with the 
Gospels, were carefully investigated by the Paulicians, who 

_ contended that in these books was contained every article of | 
; primitive Christianity. They openly rejected the validity of 
the Old.Testament, and the Epistles of St. Peter: they dis- 
claimed the visions which had been published by the oriental 
sects; condemned the doctrines of Manes, and complained of 
the injustice of being considered as his followers. Every object 
of superstition was despised and abhorred by these primitive 
reformers. Yettheir doctrines were not exempted from absur- 
dity: instead of confessing the human nature and substantial 
sufferings of Christ, they amused their fancy with a celestial 
body,’ which passed through the Virgin, like water through a 
pipe; and with a fantastic crucifixion, that eluded the impotent 
malice of the Jews. Their unphilosophical creed extended also 
to the eternity of matter. 

% The teachers of this sect were only distinguished by their 
scriptural names, by their zeal or knowledge, and by the aus- 
terity and simplicity of their lives. Their disciples were-con- 

_ siderably. multiplied, not only in Armenia, their original sta— 
tion, but in Pontus and Cappadocia. They were however soon 

‘ involved in the horrors of persecution; and dar’ D 
of one hundred and fifty years sust 
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onjunction with the Saracens, this persecuted sect resisted in 
ai the intolerant emperors of the east; and the son of The- 
odora fled before the heretics whom his mother had condemned 
to the flames. The insurgents penetrated into the heart of Asia, 
repeatedly overthrew the imperial troops; and for more than 
century the Paulicians continued to defend their religion and 
erty. ‘ ; 
Mfitenti iain in ang opinions, ead unconquerable either by im- 
perial arms or arguments, the Paulicians continued to dissent 
both from the Greek and Latin churches. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, their primate resided on the confines of 

Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatio,aae | governed by his vicars 
the filial congregations of Italy and France. At the close of 
the seventeenth century, the sect still inhabited the vallies of 
Mount Heemus, tormented by the Greek clergy, oe greatly 
corrupted in their religious tenets. In the west, if indeed 
they penetrated into the west, the favor and success of the 
Paulicians must be imputed to the powerful though secret dis- 
content, which animated the most pious Christians against 


the church of Rome. They are conceived by some. ‘to be the 
leaders of the venerable band who settled in the, country ‘of 


the Albigeois, in the southern provinces of France, who puri- 
fied their creed from all the visions of the Gnostic theology, 
and became the intrepid opposers of every superstition 
usurpation of the church, and the glorious leaders of the re 
formation. - mY 
From the increasing ignorance of that body of men, to whom 
literature, in the ages which preceded and which succeeded. 
this period of barbarism,. has been indebted for the most im- 
portant services, it may naturally be inferred that the cause of 


learning must necessarily decline; and that, amongst a people 


immersed in superstition and ignorance, few good writers would 
be found. Few indeed were they in number, and small and 
confined were the labors of that few. True philosophy, which 


_ had gradually receded, now disappeared, and scarcely left a 


trace by which her footsteps upon earth could be discerned. 
Logical distinctions and subtle sophisms usurped her place, 
and. were applied to the investigation of every difficult point, 
sh, if the nd not already sufficiently obscure, they en- 
cloud, it most z Pocmning aye. < could 
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church. Particular errors in doctrine were assailed by various 

writers. The Monothelites by Maximus, aud his disciple Anas- 

tasius. Paganism was assaulted by Philoponus, the grammarian, 

of Alexandria, and chief of the sect of the Tritheists, in a 

discourse concerning idols, which was intended to refute the 

assertions of the philosopher Jamblichus; but his zeal against 
paganism was not sufficient to screen him from the imputation 
of maintaining heretical opinions himself. Conon and Eusebius, 

his two disciples, attacked his opinion of the three natures in 

God: and Nicias, who had exerted his abilities against the 

enemies of Christianity, refuted several of the erroneous opin- 

ions of Philoponns; and composed a discourse against the heretic 

Severus, one of the leaders of the sect of the Corrupticole. 

Julian Pomerius, who had attempted; but unsuccessfully, the 

explanation of some difficult passages in the sacred writings, 

obtained some applause by his arguments against the Jews. . 

Very few of the writers of this century attempted to elucidate 
and explain the Holy Scriptures. Collections were indeed 
made from the writings of former ages, and particularly from 
those of Augustin and Gregory the Great. Thomas, bishop of 
Heraclea, composed a second Syriac version of all the books of 
the New Testament. Paterius published an Exposition both of 
the old Testament and the new. Hesychius, priest of Jerusalem; 
wrote some commentaries upon the Book of Leviticus, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The zealous Maximus, whose labors 
in the church were not confined to the discussion of any one mat- 
ter respecting religion, published a solution of several Questions 
relating to the sacred Scriptures. But it is not amongst the 
writers of this century that we aré to expect either sound argu- 
ment or clear expression. Isidore, bishop of Seville, composed 
some Commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures, and wrote an 
Abridgment of the arts and sciences; some Treatises of Gram- 
mar and Philosophy; several Moral Discourses, and other liter- 
ary works. This illustrious prelate, who derived his origin from 
Theodoric, king of Italy, presided near forty years over the 
church of Seville; and was one of the few characters of the 
seventh century, who did not conceive the knowledge of human 
learning to be incompatible with the practice of religion. 

If, in contemplating the annals of this period, we are com- 
pelled to observe the gross deviations from rectitude in the 
conduct of mankind; a perusal of the moral writers of this 
century will convince us, that, if the science of ethics was not 
practised, it was scarcely understood. Superstition had sapped 
the foundations of moral knowledge; and the venerable fabric, 
instead of being supported by those whose interest and duty 
were concerned in its preservation, was in several places secretly 
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ever confined within ‘prescribed limits. He could . determine 
nothing material by his sole authority; the bishops of pro- 
Vinces under his jurisdiction frequently voted in direct oppo- 
sition to him. The emperor claimed the sole right of con- 
-vening and presiding in councils; he occasionally inspected all 
the affairs of the church, and enacted regulations respecting 
the morals and conduct of the clergy; and from the monas- 
teries and churches he derived a revenue proportioned to their 
possessions.  ~ > KBD 

- Under the Gothic princes of Spain, the national councils 
were composed of the bishops and the principal abbots, who, 
while they agitated the important questions of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and doctrine, excluded the laity from their debates. 
This business concluded, the great men of the kingdom were 
admitted into their assemblies, and their decrees were ratified 
by the consent of the people. Under the dominion of the 
kings of the second race in France, and in some parts of Eng- 
land, practices somewhat similar prevailed. The nobles took 
their place in the assembly along with the clergy; civil as well 
as ecclesiastical business engaged the attention of the assem- 
bly; the bishops composed articles for the internal policy of 
the church, and the nobles for the prosperity of the state, 
which were ratified by the sovereign, and obtained the names 
of chapters or capitularies. , 

Accessions of power and opulence were not confined to the 
rapacious see of Rome, but immense riches flowed in various 
channels into the treasuries of the monasteries and of the 
churches. A number of convents were founded, and richly 
endowed;-and the revenues of the secular clergy were aug- 
mented by the superstitious opinion, that the punishments an- 
nexed by God to the commission of sin were to be averted by 
liberal donations to the church. This opinion, which during 
succeeding ages drew continual supplies of wealth into the 
ecclesiastical coffers, afforded in this century a pretext for the 
liberality of princes to the church. Provinces, cities, and for- 
tresses were added to its possessions; and the monks and supe- 
rior clergy were invested with the appendages and prerogatives 
of sovreign princes. ‘ 

In the granting of these investitures we must, however, look 
beyond the avowed motive. Policy wasthought to require the 
attachment of a body of men, whose Anfluence was acknow- 
ledged by all; whose sacred characters, and spiritual powers, 
_were found of the utmost efficacy in restraining the rebellious 
and turbulent spirit of the nobles; and whose gratitude and 

vices might be secured % ample and liberal donations. 
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The influence of the clergy was indeed rendered enormous, bY 
the authority which was attributed to their censures. The 
thunders of excommunication rolled over the head of the im- 
pious offender against the authority of the church; and all 
ranks and degrees trembled at the execution of a sentence, 
which deprived them not only of their privileges as citizens, 
but of their rights as men. The powers of the Romish church, 
in particular, were extended by the success of the missionaries 
of Germany, who bent the necks of that fierce and barbarous. 
people to their spiritual yoke. ‘The hereditary prejudices of 
the barbarians were indeed a fruitful.source of the power ac- 
quired by the Roman soured it is to their influence we must 
-ascribe the superior advantages obtained by the western clergy 
over their brethren of the east. The priests of paganism had 
obtained an entire ascendancy over the minds of an ignorant 
and superstitious people; every civil and military transaction 
was regulated by their councils and authority; and even the 
domestic transactions of these barbarians were directed by the 
advice of the ministers of religion. By a very natural and 
easy transition, the powers which had been enjoyed by the 
pagan priesthood were acknowledged in the ministers of Christ; 
the haughty barbarians, who had spurned at and subverted 
the civil authority, fell prostrate at the feet of either their 
vanquished or conquering enemies, who were dignified with 
the episcopal character; and, on the other hand, it must be 
confessed, that the Romish clergy were not at all averse to re- 
ceiving every advantage which might be derived from the 
superstition and ignorance of this people. They readily ac- 
cepted the honors paid them by the barbarous nations; and 
the Roman bishop founded his claim as successor to the sove- 
reign pontiff, and to the high priest of the Druids, upon pre- 
tended authorities drawn from the sacred oracles of God. The 
reverence with which the bishops of the Roman see were oc- 
casionally addressed, exceeded the measure of adulation com- 
monly paid even toroyalty. The custom of kissing the feet of 
the pope, upon his accession to the papacy, was quite established 
in the eighth century, though for some succeeding ages it was 
practised upon that occasion only. This custom was derived, in 
common with various other honors, from the sovereign pontiff, 
to whose privileges the bishop of Rome had succeeded. It had 
been introduced by the emperor and pontiff Caligula; probably 
in part to obtain one mark of adoration which had never been 
paid to his predecessors ; and partly through the absurd vanity 
of exhibiting his magnificent slipper of gold, enriched with 
precious stones. ‘is 


The introduction of the clergy into military offices wag 
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@ circumstance not very favorable to their piety or virtue. 
John, the deacon of the great church at Constantinople, was 
created admiral of the imperial fleet against the Saracens; 
and lost his life in a mutiny, the effect of his imprudent severity 
against the refractory mariners. The troops of Naples were 
commanded by a sub-deacon; and the different. functions of 
bishop and soldier were executed by Gevilieb, bishop of Mentz. 
This exemplary churchman directed a challenge in the most 
violent terms to another warlike bishop, whom he accused of 
killing his father; nor was the’ death of his antagonist consi- 
dered .as the smallest impediment to the discharge of his sacred 
function. a. es 

In the second council of Nice regulations were adopted for 
preventing in some degree the increasing ignorance of the cler- 
gy, by the canon which commanded an examination of the 
candidate for a bishopric, by interrogating him concerning his 
acquaintance with the liturgy, the gospels, and epistles, and the 
decrees of councils; and some restraint was put upon their pri- 
vate avarice, by a prohibition to the bishops or abbots to dispose 
of the goods of their churches or monasteries. 

_ Ignorance is the true and genuine parent of vice; and in an 
age so unfavorable to knowledge and virtue, we must not ex- 
pect to find even the clergy exempt from that depravity which 
contaminated, all. classes of society. Luxury pervaded the 
sacerdotal order; and the flagitious conduct of the priests and 
monks called for repeated restrictions. In the council of Frank- 
fort, abbots were prohibited from inflicting severe punishments 
on the offending monks; and from the shocking cruelty of. put- 
ting out the eyes, or cutting off the limbs, of their inferior 
brethren whatever might be their offence. The reformation 
of the clergy, from the deplorable errors and misconduct by 
which they were disgraced, was an object with several of the 
bishops, who were shocked at the licentiousness and vice of 
some of that order. For this purpose, Chrodegandus, bishop 
of Metz, established the institution of canons, or ecclesiastics, 
who, without adopting the monastic habits or method of life, 
should dwell together, and eat at one common table; and should 
assemble at appointed hours for the celebration of divine ser- 
vice. This order was intended to prevent the vices of the 
clergy, by removing them from mean and temporal pursuits; 
they were, however, distinguished from the monks, by not 
being confined, in the performance of their ecclesiastical func- 
tions, to the walls of their monasteries, but were allowed to 
discharge the clerical duties in different churches committed to 
their'care. The western nations adopted this new order with 
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celerity: and numerous monasteries were erected for this pur’ 
pose in Italy, Germany, and France. The worship of images, 
and the efficacy of donations to the church for the remission of 
sins, were the reigning tenets of the present agee They had 
been inculcated at a previous period, and had been increasing 
for some time in their extent and reputation. False as the 
foundations for those opinions were, they were not further re- 
moved from truth than many other doctrines which disgrace and 
disfigure the annals of this century. Religion was intermixed 
with absurdity, and truth and falsehood so blended, that it re- 
quired more than common abilities to separate the useful and 
excellent from the mass omerror ts, ; 

In the course of the preceding pages, several instances of 
attempts to regulate and improve the discipline and ceremonies 
of the church have been occasionally noticed. In the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper new rites were introduced, and new 
regulations took place. A superstitious regard for the elements 
had lessened the number of communicants in this peculiarly 
Christian ordinance; but the oblations were too important to 
suffer the clergy quietly to acquiesce in this defection. ~ They 
contrived therefore a means for continuing these, but without 
improving in any degree the sentiments of the people, whom 
they persuaded that, provided they continued the oblations, the 
service would still be useful to them. Instead of a real com- 
munion with the bread and wine, they were therefore presented 
with a substitute of a much less awful nature, bread over which 
solemn prayer had been made, and to which they gave the name 
of hullowed bread. . 

Those who, after partaking of the regenerating waters of 
baptism, had relapsed into sin, were persuaded that they might 
regain the purity they had forfeited by their iniquities, by the 
assumption of the monastic habit, which contained all the vir- 
tue of a second baptism. In consequence of this belief, and 
the increasing veneration for monastic institutions, several 
monarchs assumed the habits of monks; and, in the short pe- 
riod of little more than two centuries, thirty English kings or 
queens resigned the splendors of royalty for the. retirement of 
a cloister. ‘The superstitious and indolent Christian committed 
the welfare of his own soul, and that of his departed friends, 
to the care of an avaricious monk or priest, who performed, 
or who affected to perform, in private, those prayers which 
were to relieve the sufferings of souls detained in purgatory, 
and to ensure other blessings to his liberal employer. During 
the long dominion of heathenism, superstition had entirely ex- 
hausted her talents for invention; so that, when the same spirit 
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pervaded Christianity, its professors were necessarily compelled 


to adopt the practices of their predecessors, and to imitate 
their idolatry. ceed tk tg . he 
_ Amongst the other superstitious observances derived from this 
source, were the ceremonies made use of in cutting the hair of 
children. It had been usual not to cut the hair of a child till 
it had attained a certain age; and the person to whom the 
hair was sent was considered as acquiring, by that means, a 
near degree of relationship to the child. The pagans usually 
appropriated the first cuttings of the hair of their infants as 
an offering to some of their divinities. This pagan rite was, 
with numberless others, adopted by the Christians; and the 
Ordo Romanus contains several] prayers which were anciently 
repeated upon that occasion, and are called Orationes ad ton- 
surandum puerum. It has already been observed that marriages 
were solemnized by the clergy, at a very early period, in the 
Christian world. The imperial laws declared, however, the 
legality of those matrimonial contracts which were not solem- 
nized by the benediction of the clergy; and, from various rea- 
sons, the primitive mode of marrying was considerably ne- 
glected. Some of the zealous emperors, who were disposed 
to reform the abuses which had been practised in the church, 
considered this as a. culpable deviation from the primitive mode. 
In the year 780, it was enacted by Charlemagne, that no mar- 
riage should be celebrated in any other way than by a bene- 
diction, with sacerdotal prayers and oblations. Aboutthe year 
900, Leo the philosopher, the eastern emperor, revived the 
same practice in the churches within his jurisdiction, which 
has continued ever since that period. 
The great controversy respecting images so fully occupied 
the attention of the Christian world, as to afford little leisure, 
whatever might have been their inclination, to attend to many 
other speculations. The sectaries of this period) were eyen 
_ fewer than those of the preceding century, and continued but 
for a short time to interrupt the unity of the church. — 

The Albanenses; who derived their appellation from the 
residence of their founder, are said to have revived the Gnostic 
and Manichaen doctrines of two principles. They denied not 
only ihe divinity,.but even the humanity of Jesus Christ; and 
asserted that he neither suffered, rose from the grave, nor as- 
cended into heaven. This sect entirely rejected the doctrine 
of the resurrection; affirmed that the general judgment was 
already accomplished, that the torments of the damned con- 

_ sisted only in the evils of the present state, that free will was 
not given to man, and that there was no such thing as original 
sin. To these tenets they added the practice of administering 
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baptism only to adults; and affirmed further the unlawfulness 
of oaths, and that a man can impart to himself a portion of 
the Holy Spirit. ec Biot a ee Ts 

The Ethnophrones (Paganizers) professed Christianity, but at 
the same time associated every practice of the heathen world 
with the profession of opinions diametrically opposite to them. 
In conformity to this absurd system, they practised judicial as- 


_trology, every species of divination, and carefully observed all 


the feasts and ceremonies of paganism. . aah t 

- Towards the close of this century some opinions were propa- 
gated in Spain, which occasioned considerable disturbance. 
Felix, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, was consulted by Elipand, 
the archbishop, of Toledo, concerning the sense in which 
Jesus Christ was to be called the Son of God; and, whether as 
aman, he ought to be considered as the adopted or natural 
Son of the Father. .The reply given by Felix was acceptable 
to the archbishop—That Jesus Christ, according to his human 
nature, could only be considered as the Son of God by adop- 
tion, and a nominal son. This decision, which was propagated 
by the two Spanish prelates, was extremely offensive to the 
greater part of the church. The censures of several councils 
induced the timid Felix to make a retraction of his opinions, 
which however he never sincerely abjured, but closed. his life 
with a firm conviction of their truth. The dominion of the 
Saracens proved more favorable to Elipand, who with impu- 
nity enjoyed under their jurisdiction the profession of his reli- 
gious sentiments. 

Persecuted, and almost expelled, by the tumults and deso- 
lations of the eastern empire, annoyed by the factions and con- 
tentions of the west, in every part opposed by increasing su- 
perstition and ignorance, the only refuge which was left for 
oppressed science was in the retreats of monasteries, whence 
she seldom dawned upon a benighted world. Even the con- 
troversies which agitated the passions, and darkened the un- 
derstandings of the Christians of this period, were discussed in 
writing by few, if their compositions are compared with the 
bulky volumes of preceding ages. Those of the Greeks, who 
were engaged in the great controversy concerning images, ob- 
scured and weakened their arguments by logical subtleties: 
nor were the Latins more successful in the dispute concerning 
the person of Christ. The veneration for images was strenu- 
ously supported; and the sectaries in general were vigorously 
attacked by John Damascenus, the. most distinguished Greek 
author of this century who withdrew from the secular and 
honorable station, of councellor of state, to the retirement of 
cloister; and whose adoption of the Aristotelian subtleties, and 
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-€lucidation of the doctrines of its great master, considerably 
increased the reputation of that philosophy. Under the title. 
of Four Books concerning the Orthodox Faith, John Damas- 
cenus exhibited a complete summary of the doctrines of the 
church, which obtained the highest reputation among the 
Greeks. The doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son was insisted upon by Theodulphus 
bishop of Orleans, who farther distinguished himself as the 
author of a treatise upon baptism, and several poems. A re- 
futation of the Koran was written by Bartholomew, a monk of 
Edessa in Syria; and the errors of Felix of Urgil, and of the 
archbishop Elipand, were attacked by Etherius a Spanish priest 
and by Paulinus bishop of Aquilcia. =~ We heer! 

~ Amongst the expositors of the sacred writings, we shall. dis- 
cover few marks of genius or originality. The prevalent opin- 
ions, concerning the faithfulness and excellence of the ancient 
commentators, were unfavorable to the exertions of reason 
and criticism; since the divines of this age, in consequence of 
this sentiment, conceived they perfectly fulfilled their duty in 
retailing the observations made by their predecessors. The 
erudition and ingenuity of Jolm Damascenus were not suffici- 
ent to elevate him above this prejudice; he satisfied himself 
with exhibiting a commentary upon St. Paul’s Epistles, ex- 
tracted from the works of Chrysostom. The encouragement 
afforded. by Charlemagne to the elucidation of the sacred writ- 
-ings, was not so favorable to them as it might have been, had 
not the ignorance of the age induced both the monarch and 
his expositors to fanciful and useless inferences, rather than to 
solid and practical iJlustrations. Our countryman, who is 
styled by way of eminence the venerable Bede, is amongst 
the most celebrated expositors of scripture in this century. 
Alcuin also, an Englishman, the preceptor and friend of Char- 
lemagne, wrote a commentary on St. John; and Ambrose 
Authert, who attempted an explanation of the Revelations, 
obtained a distinguished rank amongst the sacred critics of 
this period. Homilies upon the Epistles and Gospels were 
~ compiled by the command of Charlemagne; which the priests 
were required to commit to memory, and to recite to the people. 
Alcuin, and Paul the deacon, had the principal share in these 
performances: others, however, produced similar’ compilations, 
the taste for which greatly increased towards the conclusion of 
this century. | ey tri 

' The moral writers of this period are few in number, and very 
defective in excellence. Virtue was indeed recommended by 
the powerful arguments of example; but it was the example 
of preceding ages, the piety and morality of departed saints, 
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which was exhibited as a model to their descendants. _ It must 
indeed be confessed, that their actions were sometimes rather 
‘the result of fanaticism than of piety; and their example, in 
some respects, much more calculated to incite men to absurd- 
ity than to real excellence. Paul the Deacon, in his History 
of the Lombards, must be distinguished in a rank superior to 
the historians and biographers of the saints. Nor must the 
labors of Bede be forgotten: both, civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs occupied his time and attention; and the venerable 
abbot of Farrow has given to the world and Ecclesiastical 
History, which, though in some respects chargeable with 
great credulity, is esteemed a faithful account of the, transac- 
tions which took place during the period in which he wrote. 
The chronology of Bede is regulated by the Hebrew Bible; 
and he is distinguished as the first writer who rejected the 
chronology of the Septuagint. The authors of the Byzantine 
Histories, George Syncella and Theophanes, are deserving of 
attention. 
_ If in this season of ignorance science might be said to exist, | 
her principal residence must be certainly placed in Great Brit- 
ain or Ireland. The preceptor of Charlemagne was a Briton; 
and his court derived its most distinguished literary ornaments 
from this source. Their superior desire for the promotion of | 
knowledge was proportioned to their superior attainments; and 
France, Italy, and Germany bear witress to their accomplish- 
ments, and to their zeal in the cultivation of scholastic theology. 
Maty British missionaries, fraught with religious knowledge, 
and \nfluenced by a pious desire of imparting to their pagan 
neighbors the advantages they possessed, despising the difficul- 
ties of\their way, and the dangers which awaited their arrival, 
crossed the ocean, and penetrated into the gloomy recesses of 
of the German forests, for the instruction of that fierce and 
uncivilized people. at rd : 
One of the most eminent missionaries of the eight century 
was Wilfrid, a Benedictine monk, who was descended from an 
illustrious British family, and whose vigorous and successfal 
labors entitled him to the appellation of the Apostle of the 
Germans. That Wilfrid endeavored to accomplish the object 
of his mission by violence and stratagem; that he consulted 
the canons of the Romish church, rather than the dictates of 
the gospel; and that he was more solicitous to advance the 
interests of the papacy than the knowledge of true religion, 
cannot be denied. The German apostle was subtle, insinuat- 
ing, and haughty; but ‘his contempt of danger, his zeal, and 
his abilities, have justly entitled him to the notice of posterity. 
Repulsed in his first attempt to influence the minds of that 
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-futious'and ignotant people, he redoubled his éfforts to propa- 
“gate the faith. With unwearied zeal, and persevering dili- 
“gence, he addressed his arguments both to the reason and to 
_the passions of his auditors. His Zeal for the authority of the 
‘pope (whose supremacy was by his means afterwards first ac- 
_ knowledged in a council convened by his archiepiscopal autho: 
rity at Mentz) was honored by the highest approbation of the 
Roman pontiff, who consecrated him a bishop, and gave him 
the name of Boniface: he was distinguished also by the pa- 
tronaye and assistance of Charles Martel: Monasteries and 
‘churches were erected, by the assiduity of Boniface and his 
‘pious associates, on the ruins of the heathen temples, and con- 
secrated groves of paganism. In the course of his ministerial 
labors, he was engaged in a warm dispute with his disciple 
_Vigilius upon the validity of baptism, which had been per- 
‘formed by a priest, who, ignorant of the Latin language 
(which Boniface had introduced into the ritual of the German 
church,) had made a small mistake in the words of that ordi- 
nance. The Roman pontiff espoused the cause of the valid: 
ity, and of Vigilius; and Boniface was determined upon re- 
venge. This he effected by attacking the opinions of his dis- 
ciple, who had heretically asserted the globular figure of the 
earth, and the existence of antipodes. The apostle, who, un- 
like his predecessor, was far from being possessed of all know- 
ledge, could not comprehend this new system; and concluded, 
that Vigilius, by his strange assertions, could only mean that 
‘a world existed under this, inhabited by other men, and illu- 
minated by other planets. In consequence of this idea, he ac- 
cused Vigilius of the heresy of asserting a plurality of worlds; 
and Zachary the pontiff, who conceived the proposition equi- 
‘valent to a declaration that all men were not descended from 
Adam, nor involved in his guilt, and consequently that Christ 
had not died for all, was extremely alarmed at a doctrine 
which he regarded as totally repugnant to scripture; he there- 
fore ordered Boniface to convene a council, in which if the 
heretic refused to abjure his errors, he was to be degraded 
and lopped off, as a rotten member, from the body of the 
faithful. The event of these inquiries is uncertain; but as 
Vigilius was afterwards preferred to the see of Saltzburgh, 
and is honored as a saint, it is probable that he exculpated 
himself from the suspicion of heresy. Favored by princes and 
by popes, Boniface, in addition to the archiepiscopal see of 
Mentz, received the further honor of being created primate 
of Belgium and Germany. A tranquil: death was not how- 
ever the termination of a life devoted to the most active, 
rant’ insti 30 - , 
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though frequently injudicious, exertions in the cause of Chris- 
tianity. After forty years spent in his laborious mission, the 
apostle of Germany, with fifty ecclesiastics, his companions 
and friends, were, on their return into Friesland, inhumanly 
murdered by the inhabitants of that barbarous country. Be- 
sides his Lives of the Saints, Boniface composed some Sermons 
and Letters. 


propagating the gospel among the northern nations, and partic- 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY—OF 
‘DOCTRINE AND SECTS IN THE NINTH CENTURY.—PROPAGA- 
TION OF THE GOSPEL IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 


Tue spirit of Christianity is but little consistent with the 
warlike spirit of the ninth century; however, therefore, we 
may commend the intentions of the illustrious son of Pepin, 
the means which he employed cannot meet our approbation. 
A large portion of his life was dedicated to the glorious pur- 
pose of establishing the religion of Jesus among the Huns, 
the Saxons, Frieslanders, and other unenlightened nations: but 
his piety was blended with violence, and his spiritual conquests . 
were generally achieved by the force of arms. His son Lewis, 
undeservedly surnamed the Meek, inherited the defects of his 
father without his virtues; and was his equal in violence and 
cruelty, but greatly his inferior in all valuable accomplishments. 
Under his reign a very favorable opportunity was offered of 


ularly among the inhabitants of Sweden and Denmark. A 
petty king of Jutland, named Harald Klack, being expelled 
from both his kingdom and country in the year 826 by Regner 
Lodbrock, threw himself at the emperor’s feet, and implored 
his succor against the usurper. Lewis granted his request; and 
promised the exiled prince his protection and assistance, on con- 
dition that he would embrace Christianity, and admit the minis- 
ters of that religion to preach in) his dominions. Harald 
submitted to these conditions; was baptized with his brother at 
Mentz, in 826; and returned into his country attended by two 
eminent divines,; Ansgar or Anschaire, and Authbert; the former 
a monk of Corbey in Westphalia, and the latter belonging toa 
monastery of the same name in France. These venerable mis- 
sionaries preached the gospel with remarkable success, during 
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the space of two years, to the inhabitants of Cimbria and 
Jutland. — oF 

After the death of his learned and pious companion Auth- 
bert, the zealous and indefatigable Ansgar made a voyage into. 
Sweden, in 828, where his ministerial labors were crowned 
with distinguished success. On his return into Germany, in 
831, he was decorated by Lewis the Meek with ecclesiastical 
honors; he was created archbishop of the new church at Ham- 
burgh, and of the whole north, to which dignity the superin- 
tendence of the church of Bremen was afterwards annexed in 
the year 844, 

Under the reign of Basilius the Macedonian, who ascended 
the imperial throne of the Greeks in the year 867, the Sclavo- 
nians, Arentani, and certain provinces of Dalmatia, dispatched 
a solemn assembly to Constantinople, to declare their resolu- 
tion of conforming to the ecclesiastical forms and civil juris- 
diction of the Greexs. This proposal was received with admi- 
ration and joy; and was answered by a suitable ardor and zeal 
for the conversion of a people which seemed so ingenuously 
disposed to embrace the truth; a competent number of Gre- 
cian divines was accordingly deputed.to instruct them in the 
knowledge of the gospel, and to admit them by baptism into 
the Christian church. The warlike nation of the Russians, 
having entered into a treaty of peace with Basilius, were en- 
gaged, by various presents and promises, to profess the truths 
of Christianity; in consequence of which, they not.only re- 
ceiyed the ministers who were appointed to instruct them, 
but an archbishop, whom the Grecian patriarch Ignatius had 
sent among them, to perfect their conversion and establish their 
church. . 

‘Such was the commencement of Christianity among the Rus- 
sians, who were inhabitants of the Ukraine; and who a short 
time before the conversion, fitted out a formidable fleet, and, 
setting sail from Kiovia for Constantinople, spread terror and 
dismay throughout the whole empire. . 

“Truth and candor,” says an author,* by no means too favor- 
ably disposed to Christianity, “must acknowledge, that the 
conversion of the North imparted many temporal benefits both 
to the old and new Christians. The rage of war, inherent to 
the human species, could not be healed by the evangelic pre- 
cepts of charity and peace; and the ambition of catholic princes 
has renewed in every age the calamities of hostile contention. 
But the admission of the barbarians into the pale of civi) and 

- ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from the depredations, 
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by sea and land, of the Normans, the Hungarians, and the 
Meesciitas, who learned to. spare their brethren, and cultivate 
their own possessions. The establishment of law and order was 
- promoted by the influence of the clergy; and the rudiments of 
art.and science were introduced into. the savage countries of 
the globe. The liberal piety of the Russian princes engaged 
in their service the most skilful of the Greeks, tu decorate the 
cities, and instruct the inhabitants: the dome and the paintings 
of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the churches of Kiow 
and Novogorod; the writings of the fathers were translated 
into the Sclavonic idiom; and three hundred noble youths 
were invited or compelled to attend the lessons of the college 

of Jaroslaus.” 
The Saracens had extended their usurpations with amazing 
success. Lords of Asia, a few provinces excepted, their con- 
uests reached to the extremities of India, and the greater part 
of Africa. Ever disposed to enterprise, and allured by the 
fertility of the opposite shores, they willingly listened to the 
invitation of Count Julian, who, displeased with his sovereign, 
offered to introduce the Saracens into the heart of Spain; and 
this country, which during two hundred years resisted the arms 
of Rome, was in a few months subdued by the followers of Ma- 
homet. Crete, Sardinia and Corsica were added, to their con- 
quests, and in 827 Sicily submitted to the faith and jurisdiction 
of her Arabian conquerors. These conquests were the precur- 
sors of an attempt. upon Rome: the barbarians penétrated to 
the walls of the city, and their divisions alone preserved from 
subjugation the ancient mistress of the west. ‘The distress of 
‘the Romans was increased by the death of their pontiff Ser- 
gius I]. In his successor they however found a chief fitted for 
the employments both of the cabinet and the field; and under 
Leo IV. the Saracens were repulsed from the shores of the 
Tyber. It may be easily conceived that the unprecedented 
prosperity of a nation accustomed to bloodshed and rapine, 
and which beheld the Christians with the utmost aversion, 
must have been extremely injurious to the progress of the gos- 
pel, and to the tranquility of the church. In the east, a pro- 
_digious number of Christian families embraced the religion of 
their conquerors, that they might be suffered to continue in 
the peaceful enjoyment of their possessions. Many indeed re- 
fused a compliance so criminal, and with pious magnanimity 
adhered to their principles in the face of persecution: such 
were however gradually reduced to extreme misery, and not 
only despoiled of their possessions and advantages, but in time 
were s0 entirely debased by the yoke of oppression, as to sink 
by degrees into the grossest ignorance, and to lose every ves- 
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tige of Christianity except the mere name, and a few external 
rites and ceremonies. ‘The European Saracens, particularly 
those who were settled in Spain, were less intolerant, and 
seemed to have lost the greatest part of their native ferocity. 
It must however be confessed, that this mild and tolerating 
conduct of the Saracens was not without several exceptions of 
cruelty. ae 

The European Christians experienced the most severe suf 
ferings from the insatiable fury of the barbarous hordes which 
issued from the northern provinces. The Normans, under 
which genera] term are comprehended the Danes, Norwegi- 
ans, and Swedes, whose habitations lay along the coasts of 
the Baltic sea, were a people accustomed to carnage and ra- 
pine.. Their petty kings and chiefs, who subsisted by piracy 
and. plunder, had, during the reign of Charlemagne, infested 
with their fleets the coasts of the German ocean; but were 
restrained by the opposition they met with from. the vigilance 
and activity of that prince. In this century, however, they 
became more bold and enterprising; made frequent irruptions 
into Germany, Britain, Friesland, and Gaul, and carried along 
with them, wherever they went, fire and sword, desolation and 
horror.. The impetuous fury of these barbarians not only 
spread desolation through the Spanish provinces, but even 
penetrated into the heart of Italy. In the year 857, they 
sacked and pillaged several cities of that region. ‘The ancient 
records of the Franks abeund with the most dismal accounts of 
their horrid exploits. 

The first intention of these invaders extended only to plun- 
der: but charmed at length with the beauty and fertility of the 
provinces which they were so cruelly depopulating, they began 
to form settlements in them. Too feeble, or too much occu- 
pied by other views, the European princes were not in a con- 
dition to oppose their usurpations: on the contrary, Charles 
the Bald was obliged, in the year. 850, to resign a considerable 
part of his dominions to this powerful banditti; and a few years 
after, under the reign of Charles the Gross, emperor, and king 
of France, the famous Norman chief Godofred entered with 
an army into Friesland, and obstinately refused to sheath his 
sword before he was master of the whole province. Suchhow- 
ever of the Normans as settled among the Christians, contract- 
ed a gentler turn of mind, and gradually departed from their 
primitive ferocity. Their marriages with the Christians con- 
tributed, no. doubt, to their civilization, and engaged them to 
abandon the superstition of their ancestors. with more facility, 
and to embrace the gospel with more readiness. Thus the 
haughty conqueror of I’riesland was induced to profess the 
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_ Christian religion, after he had received in marriage, from 
_ Charles the Gross, Gisela, the daughter of the younger Lo- 
_ thaire. ma) re ier CN aRe Tah 
The licentiousness of the clergy increased at this period, and 
particularly in those parts where the people still retained any 
share in the elections. In the east, tumult, discord, conspiracies, 
and treasons reigned uncontroled, and all things were carricd 
by violence. In the western provinced, the bishops and clergy 
were become extremely voluptuous and effeminate. The igno- 
rance of the sacerdotal order was in many places so deplorable, 
that few of them could write or even read, and still fewer were 
capable of expressing their erroneous opinions in religion with 
any degree of method or perspicuity: hence it happened, that 
when any affair of consequence was to be committed to writing, 
they had commonly recourse to some person who was supposed 
to be endowed with superior abilities. 
~ Many other circumstances concurred, particularly in the Eu- 
ropean nations, to produce and augment these evils. Among 
these we may account the calamities of the times, the sanguinary 
and perpetual wars which were carried on between Lewis the 
Meek and his family, the incursions and conquests of the barba- 
rous nations, the gross and incredible ignorance of the nobility, 
and the affluence and riches that from every quarter flowed in 
upon the churches and religious seminaries. Nor were other 
motives wanting to dishonor the church, by introducing into it 
a corrupt ministry. A nobleman, who, from a deficiency of 
talents, activity, or courage, was rendered incapable of appear- 
ing with dignity in the cabinet, or with honor in the field, 
immediately directed his views towards the church, aimed at a 
distinguished place among its chiefs and rulers, and became in 
conseyuence a contagious example of stupidity and vice to the 
inferior clergy. Those patrons of churches, who possessed the 
right of election, unwilling to submit their disorderly conduct 
to the keen censure of zealous and upright pastors, commonly 
committed to the most abject, ignorant, and worthless ecclesias- 
tics the care of souls. Besides all this, it frequently happened 
that princes, to satisfy the rapacity of their soldiers and domes- 
tics, boldly invaded the possessions of the church, which they 
distributed among their armies; and in consequence of this the 
riests and monks, in order to avoid perishing through hunger, 
abandoned themselves to the practice of violence, fraud, and 
every species of crime, which they considered as the only means 
that remained, of procuring themselves a subsistence. 
The Roman pontiffs were raised to that high dignity by the 
suffrages of the sacerdotal order, accompanied by the voice of 
the people; but after their election, the approbation of the em- 
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peror was necessary to their consecration. There is indeed yet 
extant, an edict supposed to have been published, in the year 
817, by Lewis the Meek, in whith he abolishes this imperial 
right, and grants to the Romans not only the power of electing 
their pontiff, but also the privilege of installing and consecrating 
him when elected, without waiting for the emperor’s consent: 
But this grant will deceive none who examine the affair with 
any degree of attention and diligence, since several of the 
learned have proved it spurious by the most irresistible argu- 
ments. It must however be confessed, that, after the time of - 
Charles the Bald, a new scene was exhibited, and the impor- 
tant change above mentioned was really introduced.’ That 
prince having obtained the imperial dignity by the good offices 
of the bishop of Rome, returned this eminent service by ex- 
onerating the succeeding pontifis for the obligation of ‘waiting 
for the consent of the emperors, in order to their being installed 
in office. Thus from the time of Etigenius IJJ. who was raised 
to the pontificate in 884, the election was carried on without 
the least regard 1o law, order, or even decency, and was 
generally attended with civil tumults and dissensions, until 
the reign of Otho the Great, who put a stop to these disorderly 
proceedings. ; . 
The principle of aggrandizing the Roman see, which had 
almost invariably governed the conduct of the popes, was not 
likely to be diminished at a period when they tasted the sweets 
of uncontroled power. To render it the more permanent, 
they attempted to discard the authority of the king of France 
from whom so large a portion of their temporal authority was 
derived. Notwithstanding their increased dominion, the pon- 
tiffs of this century were however Jittle distinguished by any 
eminent qualities; and to attempt to detail their history, would 
be to amuse the reader with a catalogue of names. Between 
the reigns of Leo IV. and Benedict III. a female pope has 
been introduced. This extraordinary or imaginary person is 
still characterized by the popular name of Pope Joan, but the 
papal title which is assigned to her is that of John VIII. She 
is reported to have been a native of Germany, and early to 
have conceived a strong attachment to literature and science: 
With a view of gratifying without restraint this favorite propen- 
sity, she is said to have assumed the habit of a man, and to 
have studied at Athens. From Athens she proceeded to Rome; 
where her eloquence, learning, and popular manners, command: 
ed the admiration of all who heard her in the public disputa- 
tions of the schools. By successive steps she ascended the 
papal throne in 854; but unfortunately she indulged in passions 
very inconsistent with the pursuits of literature, or the mainte- 
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and four days, the fruit of her indiscretions expos 
very improper situation in a puvlic procession; her paramour 
is said to have been a cardinal, who officiated as her chaplain; 
and she expired in this very procession of the pains of labor 
in the street, between the theatre called Coliseum and the 
church of St. Clement. ‘Such is the narrative which was be- 


lieved for accessive centuries, and with so little offence to the 
Catholics themselves, that her statue is said to have occupied 


a place among those of ‘the popes, in the cathedral of Sienna. 
It is also supported by the testimony of Platina, who dedicated — 
his history of Sixtus [V.; by that of Ranulphus, in his Poly- 
chronicon; by Martinus Polonus, afterwards archbishop of Co- 
serisa; by Damasits, Pandulphus, Marianus Scotus, Sigibert 
abbot of Gemblours, archbishop Antoine, and is mentioned ds 
a well known fact by both Petrarch and Boccacio. Notwith- 
standing these authorities, however, the fact has been ques- 
tioned by some later erities; and their arguments on the sub- 
ject are plausible. That a person of such abilities should 
expose herself to the danger of such an event as occasioned 
the discovery, is rather improbable; but it is still more impro- 
bable that the keen and ambitious Photius should neglect such 
an opportunity of exposing to ridicule the pretensions to in- 
fallibility which were maintained by a rival see. To all this it 
is added, that very accurate chronologies, and even the testi- 
mony of a contemporary, Anastasiis, link the death of Leo and 
‘the elevation of Benedict, both which events are fixed by therm 


_ to the year 857.* 
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» * The following from the pen of the celebrated Augustus Toplady on this 
‘disgraceful subject will be interesting to the reader :— 

Tt has been confidently asserted, by some modern members of the Romish 
communion, that the story concerning pope Joan, isa mere fiction, invented by 
Protestants to blacken the infallible church. In opposition to which insinua- 
tion, I here insert the following extract, copied, verbatim, by his own hand; 
from, that scarce and curious old book, entitled, The Nuremburgh Chronicle; 
which was printed at Nureinburg, in the year ef our Lord 1493; in a popish 
city, by popish printers, and compiled by popish hands, no less than four and 
twenty years before the first dawn of the Reformation which Luther afterwards 
began. f cet 

The reader will find the fo 
pope in the above work, p. 169. b. 

| @Johannes Anglicus (et ut ferunt), ex mogunciaco ortus, malis artibus pon- 
tiucatum, adeptus, mentitus enim sexum, cum femina esset. Adolescens admo~ 
dum, Athenas cum viro docto amatore proficiscitur: ibique preceptores bona- 


yum artium audiendo, tantum profecit, ut, Romam veniens, paucos admodum 
etiam in sacris literis pares haberet, nedum superiores, Legendo autum et dis/ 


llowing succinct history of this famous female 
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From the liberality of the Carvolingian race the see 0 Rom 
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putando docte et acute, tantum benevolenti:z et auctoritatis sibi comparavit, ut 
mortuo Leone, in ejus locum (Martinus ait), omnium consensu, pontifex ere~ 
aretur. Verum postea a familiari compressa, cum aliquandiu occulte ventrem 
-tulisset; ‘tandem, cum ad Lateranensem basilicam proficisceretur, intra thea- 
trum (quod Coloseum vocant) a Neronis colloso et sanctum Clementem, delo- 
ribus circumventa, peperitr Hoque loci mortua, pontificatus sui anno secundo, 
Mmense uno, diebus quatuor, sine ullo honore sepelitur. Sunt qui hee duo seri- 
bant: pontificem ipsum, quum ad Lateranensem basilicam proficiscitur, detes- 
tandi facinoris causa, et viam illam consulto declinare; et, ejusdem vitandi 
erroris causa, dum primo in sede Petri collacatur, ad eam rem perforata, genit- 
alia ab ultimo diacono obtrectari.” Fy Aa wry i 
: Translation of the above. . eee 
“John of English descent, but said to have been born at Mentz, obtained the 
popedom by sinister arts: for, she palmed herself upon the world as a man, 
when, in reality, she was a woman. In her youth, she accompanied a learned 
.. lover of hers, to Athens: and there, by attending the lectures of the best 
literary professors, she made so great a progress in erudition, that, on her arri- 
val in Rome. she had few equals, and no superiors, in all kinds of theological 
knowledge. By her learned lectures, and by her masterly ‘disputations, she 
acquird so much esteem and authority, that, on the death of Leo, she was, by 
universal consent (as Martinus affirms), created pope. seine ins 
“Some time after her elevation to the pontifical dignity, she became crimi~ 
nally familiar with one of her domestics; and pregnancy was the consequence. 
She took care, by every precaution, to conceal this cireumstance, as long as 
possible: until, at last, as she was walking (in public procession) to the La~ 
teran church (in Rome), she was suddenly seized with labour-pains, and 
brought forth an infant, in that part of the street which lies between the Thea- 
tre and the church of St. Clement. She died on the spot; having held the 
popedom two years, one month, and four days. ' 
“Some writers affirm, that, to this very day, whenever the pope walks in 
procession to the Lateran church, he constantly goes thither by another way, 
to avoid reviving the memory of the above mentioned detestable event} and 
that, in order to prevent a similar imposition,” (i. e. in order that the infallible 
church may not again mistake the sex of her popes), 
is properly examined, by the junior deacon, 
enthronement in St. 
purpose.” 
Thus far the N uremburgh Chronicle. 
putable particulars. 
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“the new elected pontiff 
at the time of his holiness? first 
Peter’s chair; the seat whereof is perforated for that 


To which I add the following indis- 


4, This said Mrs. Joan (who called herself John VIII.) was successor, in 
the popedom, to Leo IV. who died, A.D. 855. and she herself was succeeded 
by Benedict ITI. . 
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2. Not only do many grave Roman catholic historians ‘assert the fact; but 
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ily soon afforded a pretence for 
e death of Lewis I. ‘al war 
en bie a naetenily of Charlemagne, < among: whom 
were several competitors for the empire. This furnished 
th Ttalian princes, and the Roman pontiff John VIII. with a_ 
favorable opportunity of assuming to themselves the right of 
nomi inating to the imperial: throne, and of excluding from all 
part in this election the nations, who had formerly the right of 
suffra e; and, if the opportunity was favorable, it was seized 
ay dity, and improved with the utmost dexterity and zeal. 
ae and interest were earnestly solicited by Charles 
tite ald, whose entreaties were rendered effectual by rich pre- 
sents, ‘prodigious sums of money, and most pompous promises; 
in consequence of which he was proclaimed emperor in 876, by 
the pontiff John VIII. and by the Italian princes assembled at 
Pavia. Carloman, and Charles the Gross, who succeeded him 
in the kingdom of Italy and in the Roman empire, were also 
elected | by the Roman pontiff and the Italian princes. After 
the reign of these princes, the empire was torn in pieces; he 
most, deplorable tumults and commotions arose in Italy, France, 
and Germany, which were governed or rather subdued and 
usurped, by various chiefs; and in this confused scene, the high- 
est bidder was, by the assistance of the avaricious: pontiffs, 
generally raised to the government of Italy, and to the imperial 
throne. | 

Thus the power and influence of the popes, in civil affairs, 
arose in a short time to an enormous height, through the favor 
ant | protection of the princes in whose cause they had employed 
the influence which superstition had given them over the minds 
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the fact itself tae also exercised the wits of more than a few ingenious poets ‘of 

that communion, Witness the following epigramic verse. . 
Papa pater patrum peperit papissa papellum. 

Not to mention those lines of Mantua, who was himself a Carmelite friar, and 

who represents pope Joan and her lover hanging in the ante-chamber of hell: 


Hic pendebat adhuc, sexum mentita virilem, 

Femina, cui triplici Phrygiam diademate mitram 

Suspendebat apex; et pontificalis adulter. 

aes The statue of this she-pope remained, in the cathedral church of Sienna, 

so low down, as until about the year 1677: when it was demolished, in order 
to stifle all memory of an incident so disastrous and ‘Sirona iNet to the ney 
see. 
‘The reader should be apprized, that a wooden print, representing the said 
lady and her child, was. inserted originally, and still remains, in the Nurem- 
burgh Chronicle Pater eienianed: 
LW: ‘as not at. least this pope the whore of Babylon? 
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of the people. The increase of their authority, in religious 
matters, was not less rapid, nor less considerable; and it rose 
from the same causes. The European princes suffered them- 
selves to be divested of the.supreme authority in religious 
affairs, which they. had derived from Charlemagne; the power 
of the bishops was greatly diminished; and even the authority 
of both provincial and general councils began to decline. The 
Roman pontiffs, elated with this dangerous prosperity, were 
eagerly bent upon persuading all, and they had indeed the good 
fortune to persuade many, that the bishop of Rome was consti- 
tuted and appointed by Jesus Christ supreme legislator and 
judge of the universal church; and that therefore the bishops 
derived all their authority from the Roman pontiff nor could 
the councils determine any thing without his permission and 
consent. | Mea ae 

In order to gain credit to this new ecclesiastical system, so, 
different from the ancient rules of church government, and to. 
support the haughty pretension of the pontiffs to supremacy 

and independence, it was necessary to have recourse to the 

authority of ancient deeds. Some of the most ingenious and 
zealous partizans of the court of Rome’ were therefore em- 
ployed by forging conventions, acts of councils epistles, and 
similar records, by which it might appear that, in the first 
ages of the church, the Roman pontifls were clothed with the 
Sathe spiritual majesty and supreme authority which they now 
assumed. 

Among these fictitious supports of the papal dignity, the fa- 
mous Decretal Epistles, as they are called, said to have been 
written by the pontiffs of the primitive times, deserve chiefly to 
be stigmatized. They were the productions of an obscure wri- 
ter, who fraudulently prefixed to them the name of Isidore, 
bishop of Seville. Some of them had appeared in the eighth 
century; but they were now entirely drawn from their obscurity, 
and produced, with an air of ostentation and triumph, to demon- 
strate the supremacy of the Roman pontiffs. The decisions of 
a certain Roman council, which is said to have been held during 
the pontificate of Silvester, were likely alleged in behalf of the 
same cause: but this council had never been so much as heard 
of before the present century; and the accounts now given of it 
proceeded from the same source with the Decretals, and were 
equally authentic. oe evs 

The monastic life was now universally in the highest esteem; 
and nothing could equal the veneration that was paid to such as 
devoted themselves to the sacred gloom and indolence of a 
convent. The Greeks and orientals had been long accustomed 

‘to regard the monkish orders and discipline with the greatest 
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eeietons but it was only since the beginning of the last cen- 
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_ After the banishment of Irene, the controversy concerning 
images was renewed among the Greeks; and was carried on by 
the contending parties, during the half of this century, with 
-yarious and uncertain success. The emperor Nicephorus, though 
he did not abrogate the decrees of the council of Nice, nor 
order the images to be taken out of the churches, yet deprived 
the patrons of image-worship of all power to molest or injure 
their adversaries, and seems upon the whole to have been an 
enemy to that idolatrous service. But his successor Michael 
Curopalates, surnamed Rhangabe, pursued very different mea- 
sures. Feeble and timorous, and dreading the rage of the 
priests and monks who maintained the cause of images, he fa- 
_vored that cause during his short reign, and persecuted its ad- 
-versaries with the greatest rancor and cruelty. The scene 
again changed upon the accession of Leo the Armenian to the 
empire, who abolished the decrees of the Nicene council, relat- 
ing to the use and worship of images, in a council assembled at 
Constantinople in 814; without however enacting any penal 
Jaws against their idolatrous worshippers. This moderation, 
far from satisfying the patriarch Nicephorus, and the other par- 
tisans of image-worship, only served to encourage their obsti- 
nacy, and to increase their insolence; upon which the emperor 
removed the haughty prelate from his office, and chastised the 
_ fury of several of his adherents with a deserved punishment. 
His successor Michael, surnamed Balbus, or the Stammerer, 
‘was compelled to observe the same conduct, and to depart 
from the clemency and indulgence which in the beginning of 
his reign he had discovered towards the worshippers of images, 
whose idolatry however he was far from approving; the monks 
in particular excited his indignation by their fanatical rage, 
and forced him to treat them with, particular severity. But 
the zeal of his son and successor Theophilus, in discouraging 
idolatry, was still more vehement; for he opposed the worship- 
pers of images with great violence, and went so far as to con- 
demn to death some of the more obstinate supporters of that 
impetuous faction. Upon the death of Theophilus, which 
happened in the year &42, the regency was entrusted with the 
empress Theodora, during her son’s minority. This supersti- 
\ 
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tious princess, fatigued with the importunate solicitations of 
the monks, deluded by their forged miracles, and not a little 
influenced by their insolent threats, assembled in the same 
year a council at Constantinople, in which the decrees of the 
second Nicene council were re-instated in their lost authority, , 
and the Greeks were indulged in their corrupt propensity to. 
image-worship, by a decisive law. Thus, after a controversy 

which had been protracted during the space of an hundred and > 
ten years, the cause of idolatry triumphed over the dictates of 
reason and Christianity; the whole east, the Armenians ex- 

cepted, bowed down before the victorious images; nor did any 
of the succeeding emperors attempt to recover the Greeks 

from this superstitious frenzy, or to restrain them in the per- 

formance of this puerile worship. The council which was held 
-at Constantinople under Photius, in the year 779, and which 

is reckoned by the Greeks the eighth general council, added 

force and vigor to idolatry, by maintaining the sanctity of. 
images, and approving, confirming, and renewing the Nicene 

decrees. The same council expunged the word filioque from 

the creed. ; 

‘The triumph of images, notwithstanding the zealous efforts of 
Roman pontiffs in their favor, was obtained with much more 
difficulty among the Latins than it had been. among the Greeks: 
for the former still continued to maintain that invaluable, and 
indeed inalienable, privilege of judging for themselves in reli- 
gious matters; and was far from being disposed to submit their 
reason implicitly to the decisions of the pontiff, or to consider 
any thing as infallible and true which had human authority only 
for its foundation. Most of the European Christians steered a 
middle course between the idolaters and the Iconoclasts; be- 
tween those who were zealous for the worship of images on the 
one hand, and those who were totally averse to the use of them 
on the other. They were of opinion, as was already stated, that 
images might be suffered as the means of aiding the memory of 
the faithful, and of calling to their remembrance the pious and > 
virtuous actions of the persons they represented; but they de- 
tested all thoughts of paying them the smallest degree of reli- 
gious homage or adoration, Michael Balbus, when he sent, in 
the year 824, a solemn embassy to Lewis the Meek, to renew 
and confirm the treaties of friendship and peace which had been’ 
concluded between his predecessors in the empire, and Charle- 
magne, charged his ministers, in a particular manner, to con- 
ciliate the king of the Franks to the party of the Iconoclasts, 
that they might gradually suppress, by their united influence, 
the worship of images, and thus restore concord and tranquility 
to the church. ; Lewis, upon this occasion, assembled a council . 
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Pa is in 824, to. examine the proposal of the Grecian em- 
yr; in which it was resolved to adhere to the’ decrees. of the 


ule 


uncil of Frankfort , which allowed the use of i images in the 
ee but. “severely to prohibit. treating them with the 
‘smallest marks of religious worship. In time, however, the 
European Christians departed gradually from the observance 
of. this injunction, and fell imperceptibly into a blind submis- 
sion to the decisions of the Roman pontiff, whose influence 
é rity grew daily more formidable. Towards the 
con lusion therefore of this century, the Gallican, clergy began 
pay fal ‘certain degree of religious homage to the sacred 
pe and their example was followed by the Germans, and 
0 her nations. 
‘iad Notwithstanding this apostacy, the Iconoclasts were ‘not des- 
titute of adherents. among the Latins. The most eminent of 
these was Claudius, bishop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, and a 
disciple of Felix bishop of Urgel. This zealous prelate no 
sooner obtained the episcopal dignity through the favor of 
Lewis the Meek, than he began the duties of his function in the 
year, 825, by ordering all images, and even the cross itself, to be 
cast out of the churches, and committed to the flames. The 
year following he composed a treatise, in which he not only 
defended these vehement proceedings, and declared against the 
use, as well as the worship, of images; but also broached seve- 
ral other opinions that were contrary to the notions of the 
multitude, and to the prejudices of the times. He denied, 
among other things, in opposition to the Greeks, that the cross 
was to be honored with any kind of worship; he treated relics 
with the utmost contempt, as absolutely destitute of the vir- 
tues which were attributed to them; and censured with much 


_ freedom and severity the frequent pilgrimages to the Holy 


Land, and the offerings at the tombs of saints, which produced 
such immense emoluments to considerable bodies of ecclesias- 
tics. It is not to be supposed that such a stand in defence of 
liberty and common sense should pass without opposition. The- 
odomin bishop of Turin, Jonas bishop of Orleans, and some 
others, attempted to refute him in voluminous answers, and 
probably not without success in the apprehension of no small 
portion of their readers. 

But of all the controversies which this age produced, the most 
interesting i is that which ended in the total disunion of the Greek 
and Latin churches. A vindictive and jealous spirit of animos- 
‘ity and contention had for a long time prevailed between the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople, and had sometimes mani- 
fested. itself i in positive acts of violence. In this century it 
arose to an enormous height; and broke forth into a most vio- 
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lent flame in the year 858, when the learned Photitis was choseri 

at iy, Wy Si acces Oe SORE en cia SMS Pin aries Beg 
patriarch of Constantinople, by the emperor Michal, in the place 
of Ignatius, whom that prince expelled from his see, anc forced 
into exile. This violent proceeding, though it was. justified 
and applauded by a council assembled at Constantinople, in 
the year 861, was far from being attended with general appro- 
bation. Ignatius appealed from this council to the Roman 
pontiff Nicholas I. who espoused his interests; and in a council 
assembled at Rome, in 862, excommunicated Photius, as un- 
lawfully elected; as well as his abettors, for having been con- 
cerned in so unrighteous a cause. The new patriarch, how- 
ever, was so far from being terrified or dejected by this excom- 
munication, that he returned the compliment to the Roman 
pontiff; and in a council assembled at Constantinople, in the 
year 866, declared Nicholas unworthy both of the place he 
held in the church, and also of being admitted to the commu- 
nion of Christians. 

~The Roman pontiff alleged a specious pretext for appearing 
in this contest with so much violence, and exciting such un- 
happy commotions in the church. ‘lhis pretext was the inno- 
cence of Ignatius, whom, upon an accusation of treason, 
whether true or false, the emperor had degraded from his pa- 
‘triarchal dignity. This, however, was no more than a pretext; 
ambition and interest were the true though secret springs which 
directed the conduct of Nicholas; who would have borne with — 
patience, and even have beheld with indifference, the unjust 
sufferings of Ignatius, could he but, have recovered from the 
Greeks the provinces of Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, 
Thessaly, and Sicily, which the emperor and Photius had re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the Roman see. Before he 
engaged inthe cause of Ignatius, he sent a solemn embassy to 
Constantinople, to demand the restitution of these provinces; 
but his demand was rejected with contempt; hence, under 
pretence of avenging the injuries committed against Ignatius, 
he indulged without restraint his own private resentment; and 
thus covered with the mask of justice the fury of disappointed 
ambition and avarice. . 

While affairs were in this distracted state, and the flame of 
controversy was daily becoming more violent, Basilius the Ma- 
cedonian, who by the murder of his predecessor had enabled 
himself to seize the imperial throne, calmed at once these tu- 
mults, and restored peace to the church, by recalling Ignatius 
from exile to the high station from which he had been degrad- 
ed, and by confining Photius in a monastery. This imperial 
act of authority was solemnly confirmed and approved by a 
council assembled at Constantinople in the year 869, in which 
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ete onies of the Roman pontiff Adrian HI. had considerable 
influence, and were treated with the highest marks of distine- 
tion. é The Latins acknowledge this assembly as the eighth 
cecumenical council; and in it the religious disputes between 
them and the Greeks were concluded, or silenced and suspend- 
ed at least. But the controversy concernig the authority of the 
Roman pontiffs, the limits of their spiritual empire, and parti- 
cularly their jurisdiction in Bulgaria, still subsisted; nor could 
all the efforts of papal ambition engage either Ignatius or the 
emperors to resign Bulgaria, or any other province, to the see 
of Rome. 

Upon the death of Ignatius, which happened in the year 878, 
the emperor took Photius into favor, and placed him again at 
the head of the Greek church, in the patriarchal dignity whence 
he had fallen. This restoration of the degraded patriarch was 
agreed to by the Roman pontiff John VIII. upon condition, 
however, that Photius would permit the Bulgarians to come 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman see. The latter promised 
to satisfy in this the demands of the pontiff, to which the empe- 
ror also appeared to concede; hence it was that John VIII. 
sent legates to the council held at Constantinople in 879, by. 
whom he declared his approbation of the acts of that assembly, 
and acknowledged Photius as his brother in Christ. The pro- 
mises however of the emperor and the patriarch were far from 
being accomplished; for, after this council, the former proba- 
bly by the advice, or at least with the consent, of Photius, re- 
fused to transfer the province of Bulgaria to the. Roman pon- 
tiff; and it must be confessed that this refusal was founded upon | 
weighty and important reasons. The pontiff, notwithstanding, 
was highly irritated at this disappointment, and sent Marinus to 
Constantinople in the character of legate, to declare that he 
had changed his mind concerning Photius, and that he entirely 
approved of the sentence of excommunication which had _for- 
merly been issued against him. The legate, upon delivering 
this disagreeable message, was cast into prison by the emperor, 
but was afterwards set free; and being raised to the pontificate 
upon the death of John VIII. recalled the remembrance of this 
injurious treatment, and levelled a new sentence of condemna< 
tion against Photius. 

This sentence was treated with contempt by the haughty pa- 
triarch. But, about six years after this period, he experienced 
again the fragility of sublunary grandeur and elevation, by a 
fall which concluded his prosperous days: for in the year 886, 
Leo, surnamed the Philosopher, the son and successor of Basi- 
lius, deposed him from the patriarchal see, and confined him in 
an Armenian monastery, ai he died in the year 891. The 
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death of Photius, who was the only author of thé schisnis that 


divided the Greeks and Latins, might have been an occasion 
of removing these unhappy contests, and of restoring peace 
and concord in the church, if the Roman pontifis had not been. 
regardless of the demands of equity. as well as the duty of 
Christian moderation. But they indulged their passions at the 
expense of sound policy, and would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the degradation of all the priests and bishops who had» 
been ordained by Photius. 'The Greeks, on the other hand, 
were shocked at the arrogance of these unjust pretensions, and 
refused to submit to them on any conditions. Hence resent- 
ment and irritation renewed the spirit of dispute which had 
been happily declining; religious as well as civil contests were 
again set on foot; new controversies were added to the old; 
until the fatal schism took place, which produced a lasting and 
total separation between the Greek and Latin churches.* 

The several circumstances which attended the gloom of this 

* The distinguishing tenets of the Greek church are as follow: ; 

1. They disown the authority of the pope, and deny that the church of Rome 
is the true Catholic church. ~*~ — ae 

2, They do not baptize their children till they are three, four, five, six, ten; 
nay sometimes eighteen years of age. oh 8 

3. They insist that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper ought to be adminis- 
tered in both kinds; and they give the sacrament to children immediately after 
baptism. ; ps 

4. They deny that there is any such place as purgatory; notwithstanding 
they pray for the dead, that God would have mercy on them at the general 
judgment. 


5. They exclude confirmation, extreme unction, and matrimony out of the 
seven sacraments. a 


_ 6, They deny auricular confession to be a divine precept, and say it is only a 
positive injunction of the church. 
7. They pay no religious worship homage to the eucharist. X 
8. They administer the communion in both kinds to the laity, both in sick- 
ness and in health, though they have never applied themselves to their confes- 
sors; because they are persuaded that a lively faith is all which is requisite for 
the worthy receiving of the Lords supper tes 


Sel a intai her 
Ld ei hey ubintain that the Holy Ghost proceeds only frem the Father, and 


10. They admit of no images in relief, 
and sculptures in copper and silver. : 

11. They approve of the. marriage of priests, provided they enter into that 
state before their admission into holy orders. 

12:.They.c 


43) They ¢ 


-or embossed work; but use paintings, 


nidemn all fourth marriages. 


| serve a number of holy days; and keep four fasts in the year more 
solemia thaw terest, of which the fastin Lent, before Kaster, is the chief. 
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entury are reducible to the following heads: The. preference 
iven to human writings above the scriptures; the domination 
of the popedom; the accumulation of ceremonics; and the op- 
pression of the godly. coh <a 
It was now fashionable to explain scripture entirely by the 
writings of the fathers. No man was permitted with impunity 
to vary in the least degree from their decisions. The apostolic 
rules of interpretation, to compare spiritual things with spiritual, 
was ina manner lost. It was deemed sufficient, that such a 
renowned doctor had given such an interpretation.—Hence 
men of learning and industry paid more attention to the fathers, 
than to the sacred volume, which, through long disuse and neg- 
lect, was looked» on, as obscure and perplexed, and quite unfit 
for common reading. Even divine truths seemed to derive 
their authority more from the word of man than of God; and 
the writings and decrees of men were not treated as witnesses, 
but usurped’ the office of judges of divine truth. 

‘The popedom now grew stronger and stronger, and whoever 
‘dared to oppose the bishop of Rome, drew upon himself a host 
of enemies. All who looked for advancement in the church, 

, were attached to Antichrist, very little resistance was conse- 
quently made to image worship. Most persons contented them- 
with a simple exposition of their creed. Idolatry was now 
supported by the whole power and influence of the popedom. 

_ The great accumulation of ceremonies, considered absolutely 
necessary to salvation, drew off thé attention of men from 
Christian piety. The all-important article of justification was 
nearly smothered in the rubbish; and pastors were so much 
engrossed with the rites of worship, that they were almost en- 
tirely diverted from intellectual improvement. ' 

_ Men of eminence, both in church and state, partly through 
superstition, and partly through secular views, suppressed every 
attempt to reform mankind. ait 
In Asia, Mahometanism still reigned, and scarce a vestige of 
real godliness appeared in the Eastern church. There image 
worship was still a subject of debate: but at length, under the 
patronage of the superstitious empress Theodora, it effectually 
triumphed. _ | 
- In this dark season, the absurd tenet of transubstantiation 
‘was introduced. John Scotus Erigena, and Rabanus, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, two of the most learned men of that age, 
leaded the cause of common sense, and opposed this absurd 
doctrine; but their learning seems to have had very little con- 
- nexion with godliness; for they joined in opposing the doctrine 
“of grace, concerning which a controversy of some importance 
was rajsed. 
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In France, the views of divine grace were now more .and 
more darkened; and we shall presently find that a zealous advo- 
cate for them could not be heard with candor. Ado, archbishop 
of Vienne, was indefatigable in pressing the truths of salva- 
tion. He usually began his sermons with these or similar words: 
“Hear the eternal truth, which speaks to you in the gospel:” 
or, “hear Jesus Christ who saith to you.” He took particular 
care of the examination of candidates for orders; and wasa very 
diligent disciplinarian. He was inflexibly vigilant against 
vice; and, while his own example was an honor to his profes- 
sion, he enjoined his clergy to apprise him, if they could dis- 
coyer error in his conduct; Nor did king Lothaire pd him 
obsequious to his lusts: for, through Ado’s. vigorous remon- 
strances, he was obliged to desist from a design of divorcing 
his queen. Hesympathized with sincere penitents, and was a 
real friend to the poor, both in a spiritual and temporal sense, 
and was the founder of many hospitals for their reception. 

In England, the decline of godliness was now grievous. A 
most savage and lawless people invaded this country. ‘The 
great Alfred was raised to defend his country against them. 
One of his speeches delivered to his soldiers, before a battle,. 
displays much good sense and a spirit of religion. In this, he 
told his people, that their sins had given their enemies the ad- 
vantage; that they ought to reform their own manners to en- 
gage the favor of God; that in other respects they had the su- 
periority, Christians were fighting against heathens, and honest 
men against robbers; that theirs was not a war of ambition or 
conquest, but of necessary self-defence. In the battle which 
followed he entirely defeated the Danes. 

Alfred took great pains to instruct his subjects in the things 
of religion, encouraged literature,’ and founded the University 
of Oxford. He constantly attended public worship, and from 
his youth was wont to pray for grace, and to use serious meth- 
ods to subdue his passions. Through life he appears to hare 
maintained a beautiful consistency of character. There ‘is 
nothing to excite doubts of the sincerity of his piety. After 
his decease the mist of ignorance again prevailed in England. 

In the year 814, Charlemagne died aged 82. It is scarce 
worth while to recount the splendid sins of this emperor; since 
his sanguinary ambition and habitual lewdness, too plainly 
evince his want of Christian principles. He revived the west- 
ern empire in Germany. He was a great instrument of pro- 
vidence, in extending the pale of the church; and, at the same 
time, fixed the power of the popedom on the strongest foun- 
dations. His labors, also, to revive learning, were very great; 
put like those of Alfred, they failed of success. His religious 
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d moral character bears no 1 a with that of the (Pag: 
alloc) she Reh 

About the - year 660, a new sect arose in the Fast: ‘the: ac- 
cou nts of which are far more scanty, than a writer of real 
‘Church ‘History could wish. Constantine, who dwelt in an 
obscure town near Samosatia entertained a deacon, who had 
been a prisoner among the Mahometans, from whom he re- 
ceived the gift of the New Testament in the original language. 
He improved the deacon’s gift, and betook himself to a close 
tudy of the sacred oracles, and formed a plan of divinity from 
the New Testament; Finding St. Paul, the most systematical 
of all the apostles, he very properly preferred his writings. 
And it universally acknowledged that he wasin possession of 
vie genuine text. ‘ 

_ This sect appear to have taken their name from St. Paul 
himself Constantine adopted that of Sylvanus; and his disci- 
ples were called Titus, Timothy, Tychius, after the apostle’s 
fellow laborers; and demonstrations of the apostolic churches 
were given to the congregations formed by their labors in Ar- 
menia and Cappadocia. The Paulicians seem to have been 


perfectly unlike any other denomination of Christians, and to 


have originated from an heavenly influence, teaching and con- 
verting them. And in them is menifested one of those extra- 
ordinary effusions of the Divine Spirit, by which the know- 
__ ledge of Christ and the practice of godliness are kept alive in 
the world. They cordially received the writings of St. Paul; 
and from this we may infer that they also did the other parts of 
the sacred canon. ‘They adhered closely to the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Trinity; were perfectly free from image worship, 
which more and more peryaded the ‘ast; disregarded relics, 
and all the fasbionable equipage of superstition, and were 
simply scriptural in the use of the sacraments. ‘They knew no 
other mediator, but the Lord Jesus Christ. : 

‘Sylvanus preached with great success. Pontus and Cappa- 
docia, before renowned for Christian picty, were again enlight- 

ened through his labors. He and his associates were distin- 
guished from the clergy of that day, by their scriptural 1 names, 
modest titles, knowledge, activity and holiness. ‘Their congre- 
gations were diffused over the provinces of Asia Minor to the 
west of the Euphrates; six of the principal churches were 
called by the names of those to whom St. Paul addressed his 
epistles: and polenta resided in the eee of Colonia 
in Pontus. 

~The Greek eh hia at length meee by the growing im- 

portance of the sect, began to persecute the Paulicians with 
the most sanguinary severity; and, under Christian forms and 
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names, re-acted the scenes of Galerius and Maximin, They 
ordered them to be capitally punished, and their books, wher- 
ever found, to be committed to the flames; also, that if any 
person was found to have secreted them, he was to be put to 
“death, and his goods to be confiscated. False religion, in all 
ages, hates the light, and supports itself, not by instruction, 
but by persecution, while the real truth, as it is in Jesus, comes 
in the light of scripture, and exhibits that light plainly to the 
world by reading and expounding the sacred volume, whenee 
alone it derives its authority. oe 
-. The enemies of the Paulicians conducted the persecution 
against them with singular violence and cruelty. Simeon, a 
Greek officer clothed with imperial power, came to Colonia, 
and apprehended Sylvanus and a number of his disciples. Stones 
were put into the hands of these last, and they were required 
to kill their pastor, as the price of their forgiveness. A person, 
named Justus, was the:only one of the number who obeyed; 
and he stoned to death the father of the Paulicians, who had 
labored among them twenty-seven years. Justus signalized 
himself still more by betraying the brethren; while Simeon, 
struck with the evidences of divine grace apparent in the suf- 
ferers, embraced the faith which he came to destroy, gave up. 
the world, preached the gospel, and died a martyr. For 150 
years, these servants of Christ underwent the horrors of perse- 
cution with Christian patience and meekness. If the acts of 
their martyrdom, their preaching, and their lives, were distinetly 
recorded, there is no doubt, they would resemble those, whom 
the church justly reveres as having suffered in behalf of Christ. 
All this time the power of the Spirit of God was with them; 
and they practised the precepts of the 13th chapter to the 
Romans, as well as believed and felt the precious truths con- 
tained in the doctrinal chapters of the same epistle. The blood 
of the martyrs was in this case, as uniformily, the seed of the 
church: a succession of teachers and congregations arose, and 
a person named Sergius, who labored among them thirty-three 
years, is acknowledged, by historians, unfriendly to this sect, to 
have possessed extraordinary virtue. The persecution had, 
however, some intermissions, till Theodora, the empress, who 
had fully established image-worship, exerted herself beyond 
any of her predecessors against the Paulicians. Her inquisi- 
tors ransacked the Lesser Asia, in search of these sectaries, 
and she is computed to have killed by the gibbet, by fire, and 
by sword, a hundred thousand persons | 

: We have brought down the scanty history of this denomina- 
tion to. about the year 845. To undergo a constant scene of 
persecution with Christian meekness, and to render to God 
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ind to ean their didd? all the time, ‘at once require and evince 
the | trength of real: grace. Of this the Paulicians seem to 
have been: “possessed till the period just mentioned. They re- 
membered the injunction of Rev. xiii. 10. “He that killeth — 
with the sword, must be killed with the sword: here is the — 
faith and patience of the saints.” Let Christians believe, . 
rejoice in God, patiently suffer, return good for evil, and still 
obey those whom God hath set over them. These weapons 
have ever been found too hard for Satan: the power of the 
gospel has prevailed, and the church has grown exceedingly, 
whenever they have been faithfully handled. This was the case 
preeminently with the church in the era of Dioclesian’s perse- 
., cution. She not only outlived the storm, but also, under the 
conduct of providence, became externally, as well as inter- 
nally, re to her enemies.—If the Paulicians had conti- 
nued to act thus, the consequences would probably have been. 
similar. But faith and patience at length failed. They were 
gradually betrayed into a secular spirit. About the year 845, 
they murdered two persecutors, a governor and a bishop. ‘A 
soldier called Carbeas, who commanded the guards in the im- 
perial armies, that he might revenge his fathers death, who 
had been slain by the inquisitors, formed a band of ‘Paulicians, 
who renounced their allegiance to the emperor, negociated 
with the Mahometan powers, and, by their assistance, endeav- 
_ored to establish the independency of the sect. 

The cruelties and superstitions of Theodora, received the 
applause of Nicholas, who became pope of Rome in 858. So 
_traly was Antichristian tyranny established! Chrysocheir suc- 
ceeded Carbeas, and in conjunction with the Mahometans, not 
only put Michael the son and successor of Theodora to flight, 
but penetrated into the heart of Asia, and desolated the fairest 
provinces of the Greeks. In the issue, the conqueror was slain, 
the Paulician fortress Tophrice was reduced, and: the power 
of the rebels broken, except a number in the mountains, who, 
by the assistance of the Arabs, preserved an uncomfortable 
independence. The ferocious actions of the latter Paulicians 
show, that they had lost the spirit of true religion, and that 
they had nothing more of the sect than the name. Their 
schemes of worldly ambition were however frustrated. Poli- 
tical methods of supporting the gospel, often Jead the mind 
away from God for support, and issue in disappointment. 

On the whole, we have seen, in general, satisfactory proof 
of the work of divine grace in Asia Minor, commencing in the 
latter end of the seventh century, and extended to the former 
part of the ninth. But where secular politics begin, there the 
life and simplicity of vital godliness end. When the Pauli- 
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Pcie began to Tene Aaah the pasty aC 
‘return evil for evil, to mingle among. the heathe 
tans, and to defend their own religion by arms, n¢ 
and alliances, they ceased to become the LIGHT OF THE V 
and the salt of the earth. ‘Such they had been for | more ‘than. 
180 years, adorning and exemplifying the real gospel, bya 
life of faith, hope and charity, and by the preservation of. the 
truth in a patient course of suffering. They looked for true 
riches and honor in the world to come; and doubtless they are 
not frustrated i in their hope. But, when secular maxims began 
to prevail among them, they shone for a time, as heroes, and 
patriots, in the false glare of human praise; but they lost the 
solidity of true honor, as all have done in all AGES, who. have 
descended from the grandeur of real conformity in Christ, and 
have preferred to that, the low ambition of earthly greatness. 
The absolute power of the pope, the worship of images, and 
the invocation of saints and angels were opposed, in this con- 
tury, as in the last, by several princes and ecclesiastics. | se 
council at Paris, in 824, rejected the decrees of the second 
council of Nice, and prohibited image- worship. Agobard, 
archbishop of Lyons, wrote against the abuse of pictures and 


images: he maintained that we ought not to worship any image. 
of God, except that, which is God himself, his eternal Son; > 
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and, that there is no other mediator between God and. man, — 


but. TFesus Christ; both God and man. 

Claudius, bishop of Turin, pointedly opposed image-worship. y 
On this subject, he speaks in the following terms, “If they, 
who have quitted the worship of devils, honor the images of 


saints; they have not forsaken idols. they have only changed | 


their names. For whether you paint upon a wall the pictures 
of St. Peter, or St. Paul, or those of Jupiter, Saturn, or Mer- 


cury, they are now neither gods, nor apostles, nor men.Thes 


name and error continue the sarne. If men must be adored, 


there would be less absurdity in adoring them when alive, 


while they are the image of God, than after they are dead, 
when they only resemble stocks and stones. And if we are 
not allowed to adore the works of God, much less are we 


allowed to adore the works of men. If ins cross of Christ. 


ought to be adored, because he was nailed to it, for the same 
reason we ought i adore mangers, because he was laid in one; 
and swaddling clothes, because he was wrapped in them. We 
have not been ordered to adore the cross, but to bear it, and 
to deny ourselves.” 

The labors of Claudius were not in vain. In his own diocese 
he checked the growing evil; and the valleys of Piedinont, 
which belonged to his bishopric, persevered in his opinions iw 
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ii tenth centuries. Whence it appears that the 


h and 


urches of the Waldenses received much increase from his Fo 


l ors.- ‘Claudius stood firm against the false reliefs of a bur-' 
dened conscience; which the popedom exhibited, and pointed © 


his hearers and readers to the mediation of Jesus Christ, as the i 


sole and all sufficient object of dependance. He insisted 
largely that man should be justified before God By sxsTs cHRIsT | 
THROUGH FAITH ALONE. 

From the year 823, Claudius wrote against the abominations 
of the church of Rome, and lived to the year 839. ‘ 
**'So far were the decrees of the papacy from being owned aé 
decisive, through Europe. . 

The subject of predestination and grace had been formerly 
controverted in the churches of France, with a vonsiderable 
degree of acuteness and ingenuity, and what is still more 


pleasing to a Christian mind, with seriousneés, candor, and 


charity. The doctrine of divine grace had been defended and 
illustrated by the followers of Augustine, and a salutary in- 
fluence had attended those doctrines on the knowledge, the 
the spirit, and the lives of Christians. But, as superstition; 
idolatry, and ignorance increased, the views of Augustine were 
more and more thrown into the shade, and the case of Gottes- 
chalcus showed that it was now no longer permitted to a 
divine, to promulgate the sentiments of Augustine with im- 


_ punity. 


~~ Gotteschalcus was born in Germany, and from early life had 
been a monk devoted to theological inquiries. He entered with 
much zeal into the sentiments of Augustine. 
’ About the year 846, he left his monastery, and went into 
Dalmatia, and Parmonia, where he spread the doctrine of Au- 
gustine. At his return, he remained some time in Lombardy, 
and in 847, held a conference with Notingus, bishop of Vienne, 
concerning predestination. His zeal gave offence to Notingus, 
who prevailed on Rabanus, the archbishop of Mentz, to un- 
dertake the confutation of the novel heresy, asit was now de- 
creed. Rabanus calumniated Gotteschalcus with those mon- 
strous and licentious consequences, with which the doctrines of 
divine grace have in all ages been aspersed, and from which 
St. Paul himself was not exempted: and having dressed the sen- 
timents of his adversary in the most odious colors, he found it 
no hard task to expose him to infamy. The learned monk 
undertook to defend himself in writing, and proposed the sub- 
ject to the consideration of the most able men of his time, and, 
to the great credit and authority of his adversary; he opposed. 
the renowned name of Augustine. Soon after this he was 
conderimed in a synod held_at aa where Rabanus observ- 


= 


—" ing that the monk was’of the diocese of Soisons, whic 

. “ject to Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, sent Gottes 

him, calling him a vagabond, and declaring that he had se 

oy, e nany persons, who had become less careful for their salvation; 

eg ince they had learned from him to say, why should I labor for 

- my salvation? If I am predestinated to damnation, I cannot 

x ~ avoid it; and on the contrary, if Iam predestinated to salva- 

tion, of whatever sins I am guilty, I shall certainly be saved. 

Hincmar, who entered fully into the views of Rabanus, and, in 

a council of bishops, examined Gotteschalcus, who still main- 

tained his doctrine with firmness. On this account, the monk 

ie was condemned as a heretic, degraded from the priesthood, and 
ordered to be beaten with rods and imprisoned. He was, how- 
ever, an injured man; for nothing was proved against him, ex- 
cept his adherence to the sentiments of Augustine, which was 
= still held in estimation by the church. While he was whipped 
in the presence of Charles and the bishops with great severity, 

and given to understand that he must cast into the fire with his 

own hand a writing, in which he made a collection of scripture 

texts to prove his opinion, being, at length, overpowered by his 
sufferings, he dropped the book into the flames. After this he 

was kept a close prisoner in a monastery, where Hincmar stilk 

took pains to persuade him to retract his sentiments in vains 

The injured pastor maintained, with his last breath, the doc- 

trine for which he suffered, and died in prison in the year 870, 

and was denied Christian burial. There were, however, men 

even in that age, who remonstrated loudly against the barbarity, 

with which he had been treated. Remigius, archbishop of 

Lyons; distinguished himself among these; and, in a council © 

se: held at Valence, in the year 855, both Gotteschalcus and his — 
.. doctrine were vindicated and defended. Two subsequent 

~ councils confirmed the decree. The churches of Lyons, Vienne; 

and Arles, formerly renowned for piety, vigcrously supported 

the same sentiments: and it was apparent, that all relish for 

the doctrines of grace was nol lost in the church: Christ was 
still precious to many. ; Lone 

In this century, the churches of the East and West, through 

the pride and ambition of the pontiffs of Rome and Constanti- 

nople, began to be separated from one another, and were never 

afterwards united. Both the East and the West were, indeedy 

full of idolatry and darkness, oe beer to vie with each other 

in supporting the kingdom of Satan.. Providence, however, 
made use of the ambitious spirit of the prelates for the more 
extensive spread of the gospel. In this chapter, all the infor- 

ss mation upon this subject is collected which could be extracted 
<a from an enormous mass’ of rubbish; and also some evidences 
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he progress of the good cael among the 
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nica, and was educated at Constantinople. He became one of — me 
the most active and useful missionaries of this century. Tas” 


him providence opened a door of solid utility among the idola- — 
trous nations. 

The sister of Bogoris, king of the Bulgarians, a savage and 
barbarous people, having been taken captive in a military ex- 
cursion, was brought to Constantinople, and there received 
christianity. Upon her return to her own country, she gave 
evidence that her change had been more than nominal. Seeing 
her brother, the king, enslaved to idolatry, she was struck with 
grief and compassion, and used the most cogent arguments in 
her power, to convince him of the vanity of his worship. Bo- 
goris was affected with her arguments, but was not prevailed on 
to receive the gospel, till a famine and plague appearing in 
Bulgaria, she persuaded him to pray to the God of the Chris- 
tians. He did so, and the plague ceased. There was some- 
thing so remarkable in the event, that Bogoris was induced to 


‘send to Constantinople for missionaries; and at length he, with 


an 


many other people, received baptism. Cyril and his devout 
brother Methodius were the instruments of these blessings to 
the Bulgarians. Bogoris had desired Methodius to draw him 
a picture. Methodius chose for his subject the last judgment, 
and explained it. This is supposed to have induced the king 
to embrace christianity. The event happened about the year 
861. Pope Nicholas, to extend his own influence, sent bishops 


among the Bulgarians, who preached and baptised thoughout 


the country; and Bogoris despatched his son with many lords 
to Rome, and entreated the pope to send pastors into Bulgaria. 
The word of God and the name of Christ were hereby intro- 
duced among them. These transactions took place about the 
year 866. ay 
About the same time, Cyril and his brother Methodius labor- 
ed also on the banks of the Danube, among the Sclavonians 
and the Chazari. The Cham and the whole nation were bap- 
tized; and Cyril gave a noble proof of his disinterestedness in 
refusing those presents which the munificence of the prince 
would have heaped upon him.. Among the Chazavi he taught 
christianity with great success. Finding this people without 
letters, he invented an alphabet for their use, and translated 
the sacred books into the Sclavonian language. 
_ After this, at the request of Bartilas, prince of Moravia, 
Cyril and Methodius went into that country, carried with them 


stantine, afterwards called Cyril, was born at Thessalo- 
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been, in part, evangelized in the two last 
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the Sclavonian gospel, taught the children de let se 
invented, and instructed the people four years 2 
The king of Moravia was baptized with many of f 
—Cyril died a monk: Methodius was consecrated | 
Moravia. The Sclavonian tongue, invented by those 
-_ sionaries, is to this day used in the liturgy of the Moravians. 
i Sp . . . . : ett! 
* Bogoris, king of Bulgaria, gave up his crown about the year | 
880, and retired into a monastery. Methodius, after a long 
course of labors, died at an advanced age. iat 
It appears that the Russians, hitherto barbarous and savage, 
about this time received a Christian bishop and listened to his 


e: 


be instruction. About the year 867, certain provinces of Dalma- 

tia sent an embassy to Constantinople, to request Christian 

et teachers to be sent among them. Their request was granted, 

and the pale of the church was extended through those 
& provinces. 


' Frederic, nephew to Boniface, the apostle of (;ermany, was 
appointed bishop of Utrecht. While dining with the emperor, 
Lewis the Meek, he was by him exhorted to discharge the 
duties of his office with faithfulness and integrity. The bishop, 
pointing to a fish on the table, asked whether it was proper to 
_take hold of it by the head or by the tail. ‘By the head, to be 
sure,” replied the emperor. ‘Then I must begin my career of: 
faithfulness,” answered Frederic, “with your majesty.” He 
proceeded to rebuke the emperor for an incestuous connexion, 
which he openly maintained with Judith the empress; and,’ in 
the spirit of John the Baptist, told him, “that it was not lawful 
for him to have her.” Lewis had not expected this salutation; 
and like Herod was not disposed to give up his Herodias. No- 
sooner did the empress hear of this rebuke, than, in the true — 
%. temper of an incensed adultress, she began to plot the destruc- 
tion of Frederic; and by the help of assassins, at last affected 3 
it. Frederic being mortally wounded, insisted that no blood 
should be shed on his account, and died in the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom worthy of the relations of Boniface. In him the Hol- 
landers lost a faithful prelate. He was murdered about the 
year 833. sae 
Let us now look to the north of Europe, and see, by what 
gradations divine providence paved the way for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel in the frozen regions of Scandinavia, and on 
the shores of the Baltic, which had hitherto been inveloped in 
the most deplorable darkness of paganism. 
Adelard, cousin german to Charlemagne, was a bright lumi- 
nary in the Christian world at the beginning of this century. 
& . He had been invited to the court in his youth: but fearing the 
Pay. infection of such a mode of life, had retired; and at the age 


j 


| ie 4 
y years, became a monk of Corbie, in Picardy, and 
abbot of the monastery. His imperial relation, 
forced him again to attend the court, where he still 
the disposition of a recluse, and took every opport 
y, which business allowed, for private prayer and meditation 
After the death of Charlemagne, he was, on unjust suspicions, 
banished by Lewis the Meek, to a monastery on the coast o 
Aquitain, in the isle of Here. After a banishment of five years, 
Lewis became sensible of his own injustice, and not only re- 
called him, but heaped on him the highest honors. The monk 
was the same man in prosperity and adversity, and in 823 ob- 
tained leave to return to Corbie. Here he labored abundantly, ° 
not ouly for the spiritual good of the monastery, but also for 
that of the country in its vicinity. Another Adelard, who had 
governed the monastery during his absence, by the direction 
of the first Adelard, prepared the foundation of a distinct mo- 
nastery, called New Corbie, near Paderborn, beside the Weser, 
as a nursery for evangelical laborers, who should instruct the 
northern nations. The first Adelard completed the scheme, 
‘went twice to New Corbie, and settled its discipline. The 
success of this truly charitable institution was great: many 
‘learned and zealous missionaries were furnished from the new 
seminary; and it became a light to the north of Europe. 
- Adelard promoted learning in his monasteries, instructed the 
people both in Latin and French; and, after his second return 
from Germany to Old Corbie, died in 827, aged 73. Such is 
the account given us of Adelard. He appears to have been 
‘eminently pious, and the fruits of his labors to have been greater 
after his death than during his life. To convert monasteries 
‘into seminaries of pastoral education, was a thought far above 


the taste of the age in which he lived, and tended to emanci- 


pate those superstitious institutions from the unprofitable and 
illiberal bondage in which they had been held for many gene- 
rations. 

In the year 814, Harold, king of Denmark, having been 
expelled from his dominions, implored the protection of the 
emperor Lewis, the son and successor of Charlemagne. ‘That 
‘prince persuaded him to receive Christian baptism: and fore- 
seeing that Harold’s reception of christianity would increase 
the difficulty of his restoration, he gave him a district in Frieze- 
land for his present maintenance. Lewis, dismissing Harold 
to his own country, inquired after some pious person who might 
accompany him, and confirm both the king and his attendants. 
But it was not easy to find a man disposed to undertake such a 
journey. At length Valila, abbot of Old Corbie, who had suc- 
ceeded his brother Adelard, whose history has just been re- 
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Pe 
lated, said to the emperor, “I have in my monastery, a monk, 
who earnestly wishes to suffer for the sake of Christ; a man of 
understanding and integrity, and peculiarly fitted for such a 


work. But I cannot promise that he will undertake the jour- 


eh gs 
ney.” The emperor ordered him to send for the man; his 
name was Anscarius.—When the nature ‘of the employment 


“was opened to the monk, he professed his readiness to go. “I 


by no means command you,” said Vala, ‘to enter on. so difficult 
and dangerous a service; I leave it to your option.” Ansca- 
rius, however, persisted in his resolution. It was matter of 
surprise to many, that he should choose to expose himself among 
strangers, barbarians and pagans. While preparations were 
making for his departure, Anscarius gave himself up to reading 
and prayer. This excellent monk had been employed as a 
teacher, both in Old and New Corbie, and had distinguished 
himself by his talents and virtues. Aubert, a monk of noble 
birth, a great confident of Vala, and steward of his house, 
offered himself as a companion to Ansearius.. Harold, with 
these, proceeded on his journey; but neither he nor his attend- 
ants, rude and barbarous in their manners, were at all solicit- 
ous for the accommodations of the missionaries, who therefore 
suffered much in the beginning of their journey.. When they 
arrived at Cologne, Hadebald, the Archbishop, commisserating 
their condition, gave them a bark, in which they might convey 
their effects:—Harold, struck with the convenience of the ac- 
commodation, entered into the vessel with the missionaries, and 
they went down the Rhine into the sea, and came to the fron- 
tier of Denmark. But Harold finding access to his dominions 
impossible, because of the power of those who had usurped the 
sovereignty, remained in Friezeland, in the district assigned 
to him by the emperor. 

The king of Denmark seems to have been appointed by 
divine providence, only as an instrument to introduce. Ansea- 
rius into the mission. For little more is known of him. The 
two French missionaries labored with zeal and success in Frieze- 
land, both among christians and pagans. Harold sent some 
of his own slaves to be taught by them; and, ina little time, 
they had twelve children in the school.—Above two years 
they labored, and were made instruments of good to souls: 
after this Aubert ended his days by disease. 

About the year 829, many Swedes having expressed a desire 
to be instructed in christianity, Anscarius received a commis: 
sion from the emperor Lewis to visit Sweden. Another monk 
of Old Corbie, Vitmar by name, was assigned as his compa- 
nion; anda pastor was left to attend on king Harold, in the 
room of Anscarius. In the passage, the two missionaries were 
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met by pirates, who took the ship and all its effects. On this 
occasion Anscarious lost the emperor’s presents, and forty vo- | 
lumes, which he had collected for the use of the ministry. But 
his mind was still détermined; and he and his partner, ae 
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with difficulty got to land, gave themselves up to the directions — 
of providence, and walked ‘on foot a long way, now and then 
crossing some arms of the seain boats. Such are the triumphs = 
of faith and love! They arrived at Birca, from the ruins of 
which Stockholm took its rise, though built at some distance 
from it. The king of Sweeden received them favorably; and’ 
his council unanimously agreed to permit them to remain in the 
country, and to preach the gospel. Success attended their pious 
efforts. Many Christian captives in Sweden rejoiced at the 
opportunity of the communion of saints which was now restored 
; to them; and among others, Herigarius, governor of the city, 
was baptized. This man erected a church on his own estate, 

and persevered in the profession and support of the gospel. 
After six months, the two missionaries returned; with letters 
written by the king’s own hand, into France, and informed 
Lewis of their success. ‘The consequence was, that Anscarius 
“was appointed archbishop of Hamburg. This great city being 
in the neighborhood of Denmark, was henceforth considered 
the metropolis of all the countries of the Elbe, which embraced 
christianity. ‘The mission into Denmark, was at the same time 
attended to; and Gausbert was sent to reside asa bishop in 

Sweden, where the number of Christians increased. 

Anscarius, by orderof the emperor Lewis, went to Rome, to 
receive the confirmation of the new archbishopric of Hamburg 
On his return to that city, he gained over many pagans, brought 
up children in the Christian faith, and redeemed captives, whom 
he instructed and employed in the ministry. In the year’845, 
his faith was tried by a severe affliction. Hamburg was be-. 
_ sieged, taken and pillaged by the Normans, and he himself 
escaped with difficulty. On this occasion he lost all his 
effects; but his mind was so serene, that he was not heard to 
complain: “The Lord gave,” said he, “and the Lord hath taken 
away.” It was no inconsiderable addition to his sufferings, to 
hear, that Gausbert, whom he had sent into Sweden, was ba- 
nished through a popular insurrection; in consequence of which, 
the work of the ministry was for some years at a stand in that 
country. Anscarius, reduced to great poverty, and deserted by 
many of his followers, persisted still with unwearied patience, 
in the exercise of his mission in the north of Europe, till the 
bishopric of Bremen was conferred upon him.—Hamburg and 
Bremen were, from that time, considered as united in one dio- 
cese. It was not till some pains were taken to overcome his 
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scruples, that Anscarious could be prevailed on to 
_ provision for his wants. 


i me | ‘ 5 i as te ttay he um 
Sweden and Denmark were, under God, indebte to Ansca- 


a rius, for the first light of the gospel. It is remarked of this 


wonderful person, that he never did any thing without first 
commending himself to God by prayer. It is true he was de- 
voted to the Roman see, but we have no proof of his ever hay- 
ing practised or encouraged image-worship. His labors and 
those of other missionaries deserve the highest commendations. 
In the year 865, this apostle of the north was called to his rest. 
Rembert, his confidant, was appointed bishop of Bremen, by 
his dying words. Rembert presided over the churches of the 
north for twenty-three years, and established their discipline 
and ecclesiastical consistence. He lived not unworthy of the 
confidence of his predecessor, and died in the year 888, an 
example of piety. . 
The reader, it is hoped, has seen in this dark century a clear 
demonstration, that the church of Christ still existed. He may 
now behold it sunk to the ultimate point of depression. 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY.—OF 
_LEARING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE TENTH CENTURY.— 
PROPAGATION OF THE-GOSPEL IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 


' Turis century abounded in all wickedness, and is remarkable 
above all others for the scarcity of writers, and men of learn- 
ing. The vices and crimes of the popes were as deep and as 
atrocious as lauguage can paint; nor can a reasonable man 
desire more authentic evidence than that, which the records 
both of civil and ecclesiastical history afford, concerning the 
corruption of the whole church. One pleasing circumstance, 
ee occurs to the mind of a genuine Christian, which is, 

aat all this was predicted: The’book of the Revelation may 
justly be called a prophetic history of these transactions; and 
the truth of scripture is vindicated by events, of all others; the 
‘most disagreeable to a pious mind. 

- What materials then appear for the History of the real 
Church? The propagation of the gospel among the pagan na- 
tions, and a review of some writers of this century form the 
principal subjects. But the general description of the situation 
of the church, can be little else than a very succinct enumera- 
tion of the means used to oppose the progress of popery. __ 

The decrees of the council of Frankfort, against image-wor- 
ship, had still some influence in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land: In the year 909, a council was held at Trosle, a village 
near Soissons in France, in which they expressed their senti- 
ments of Christian faith and practice, without any mixture of 
doctrine that was peculiarly popishs Many churches still had 
the scriptures in the vulgar tongues The monks took much 
pains in the island of Great Britain, to erect an independent 
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dominion on the ruin of the secular clergy. This scheme 
equally destructive of civil and clerical authority, met with a. 


_ vigorous, and in a great measure, successful resistance, and the 
celibacy of the clergy was strongly opposed. . The doctrine of 
-transubstantiation was still denied by many, and could not as 

€ et gain a firm and legal establishment in Europe. — Ms 


The Spirit of God was evidently still with the recent 
churches of Germany and the North; and France was by no 
means destitute of men, who feared God and served him in the 
gospel of his Son. gai Se 

The church of Rome had sunk to the lowest degradation in © 
morals. She had even lost the appearance of virtue. Chris- _ 
tianity, now trampled on by the most worthless prelates, im- — 
mersed in profaneness and sensuality, called for the healing aid 
of the civil magistrate. Otho I. emperor of Germany, came 
to Rome; and by the united powers of the civil and military 
sword, reduced that capital into some degree of order and de- 
corum. He put an end to the irregular and infamous customs 
of intruding into the popedom, and confirmed to himself and 
his successors the right of choosing the supreme pontiff in fu- 
ture. The consequence was, that a greater degree of moral 
propriety began to prevail in the papacy, though facts evince 
too plainly, that religious principle was still as much wanting as 
ever. The effect of Otho’s regulation was, that the popes ex- 
changed the vices of the rake and the debauchee, for those of 
the ambitious politician and the hypocrite; and gradually re- 
covered, by a prudent conduct, the domineering ascendancy, 
which had been lost by vicious excesses. But this did not 


_begin to take place till the latter end of the eleventh century. 


The popes were rebuked, condemned, and punished, but the 
popedom was still reverenced as much as ever. The Roman 
prelates, convinced of the necessity of more’ caution and 
propriety in the use of their power, recovered by political arti- 
fice what they had lost, and in the issue, became more terrible 
and pernicious than ever. : 
The efforts of Otho to purify the church, to promote learn- 
ing, to erect bishoprics, to endow churches, and to propagate 


the gospel among barbarous nations, were highly laudable. 


His exertions of this nature were.so steady, and his’private life 
so amiable, that there is reason to hope, he was himself a real 
Christian. His empress was no less remarkable for her zeal 
and liberality. 

In the West, the Normans, and in the East, the Turks, com- 
mitted the most dreadfal outrages on the church. In the island 
of Great Britain, nothing is found in all this period. but igno- 
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rance, superstition, and the rayages of northern barbarians. 
The state of France was not much different. ty 
Though God had not utterly forsaken the church yet true a 
religion was now indeed low. Very few are to be found who - 
_ deserve to be noticed for knowledge or for piety. Bruno,arch- 
bishop of Cologne was, however, eminent for both. He was — 
brother to Otho I. and, by the desire of the people of Cologne, 
was fixed in that archbishopric. Otho invested his relation 
also with the civil power of a dukedom.—Bruno was a diligent 
promoter of religion. He brought over to the profession of 
Christianity, Normans, Danes, and various otliers, who tra- 
veled in his province. The luxury of both clergy and people 
he restrained, and was himself a shining example of modest 
and frugal manners. Bruno died about the year 965. 

Unni, archbishop of Hamburg, acted with a vigor ard piety 
worthy of his station. It displays no common degree of Chris- 
tian zeal, that a person so opulent should choose to labor as a 
missionary in such rude and barbarous countries as Denmark 
and Sweden. He died at Stockholm in 936. . 

_ Adolvard, bishop of Verden, discharged the office of a faith- 
ful pastor, and took great pains to instruct the ignorant Van- 
dals in the way of salvation. 

Libentius, archbishop of Hamburg, showed himself pos- 
sessed of the spirit of Unni, his pious predecessor, and often 
visited the vandals, a barbarous people in Poland, and taught 
them the truths of the gospel. He sent pastors to distant 
nations, and was a shining example of piety and benificence. 
He died in 1013, . 

Some other rare lights shone during this dark night, by 
which the God of grace and mercy called, nourished and sanc- 
tified his church, and preserved to himself a godly seed in the 
earth, who served him in the gospel of his Son, and prevented 
the cruel tyranny of the prince of darkness from completely 
overspreading the world. | 

~ On the decease of Charlemagne, the Hungarians, who had 
‘in his time received some ideas of Christianity, relapsed into 
the idolatries of their fathers, and the Christian name among 
them was almost extinguished. But towards the middle of this 
century, two Hungarian chiefs, whose governments lay on the 
‘banks of the Danube, professed christianity and were baptized 
at Constantinople. Their names were Bologudes and Gylas. 
The former soon apostatized: the latter persevered, and encou- 
raged the propagation of religion. The effects proved salu- 
tary among the Hungarians. The daughter of Gylas having 
been given in marriage to Geysa, the chief prince of Hun- 
gary, prevailed on her husband to receive the gospel. Whether 
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the king’s conversion was real or nominal, the most salutary con- 
sequences attended its reception by his subjects. 

s Teenie oedee, and civilization began to flourish among a 

people hitherto fierce and barbarous in the extreme. Stephen, 

the son of Geysa, was baptized, and became a more decisive 
defender of the faith than his father had been. Under Stephen, 
Hungary was almost wholly evangelized; and nothing was 
omitted by this zealous prince to establish christianity through- 
out his dominions. 

Adalbert, archbishop of Prague, who. visited Hungary to- 
ward the close of this century, was instrumental in aiding the 
benevolent exertions of this prince to instruct and christianize 
his subjects. He, too, traveled as a missionary into Poland, 
and planted the gospel in Dantzic, where his labors appear to 
haye been crowned with success. In visiting a small island, 
he was knocked down with the oar of a boat; but recovering 
himself, made his escape, rejoicing that he was counted wor- 
thy to suffer for the name of Christ, and with his fellow laborers 
quitted the place. . Indeed he was forced to flee for his life; 
but he was at length murdered by barbarians, about the year 
997. Siggo, a pagan priest, was the principal instrument of 
his death. Adalbert was one of the wisest and best of men, 
whom God raised up for the instruction of the human race; a 
man willing to labor and to suffer for Christ. 

_ The labors of Gerard, bishop of Toul, in Germany, will also 
deserve to be mentioned. He was an eminent preacher; and 
often commissioned zealous pastors to officiate in country pa- 
rishes, He cultivated learning among his disciples; but at the 
same time took care, so far as lay in his power, that they should 
apply themselves to devotion. That he would be very earnest 
in these pious efforts, will admit of no doubt, if it be true, that 
he declared, that he found more delight in heavenly exercises 
during one moment than a worldly soul finds in worldly plea- 
sures for a thousand years. et 

’ The church in Denmark now received a severe check iron 
their king Gormo the III., who labored to extirpate the gospel — + 
there entirely. But his yueen Tyra, who openly professed it, 
gave it all the support which lay in her power. The influence 
of the king prevailed, and the most of his subjects returned to — 
idolatry. At length, Henry I. called the Fowler, the prede- 
cesssr of the great Otho, led an army into Denmark; and 
through the terror. of his arms, obliged Gormo to promise sub- 
mission to the commands of the emperor. Under the protec- 
tion of Henry, Unni, archbishop of Hamburg, came with some 
faithful laborers. into Denmark, and brought over many to the 
profession of divine truth; but Gormo himself remained inflex:, 
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instruction of his mother, Tyra, doubtless had removed all pr 


judice from his mind. Unni, with the consent of Gorm 0, Visit- 


ible. Harold, his son, received the word with re pect. The 


ed the islands, and formed Christian churches. The king him- a 
self was allowed by this conqueror to choose, whether he would _ 


receive christianity himself or not; but he was prohibited from 
persecuting the faith in his dominions; and thus by a singular 
concurrence of events, a» sovereign prince was, by a foreign 
power, prevented from committing that evil among his subjects 
to which his own inclination would have led him. |The labors 
of Unni were highly laudable, and providence smiled on his 
benevolent exertions to propagate truth and holiness. He 
visited Sweden and arrived at Birca, where he found that the 
gospel had :become extinct; that for seventy years, no bishop 


had appeared among them, except Rembert the successor of 


‘Anscarius. Jt pleased God there to give large success to the 
ministry of Unni. He fixed the gospel in Sweden, and plant- 
-ed it even in the remote parts of that northern region. At 
length Unni finished his glorious course at Birca, in the year 
936. The savage disposition of the princes, and the confusion 
of the times, had tended to obliterate the traces of Anscarius’ 
labors; But at length, Eric, the eighth king of Sweden, and 
still more his son and successor, Olaus the second, favored the 
propagation of the gospel. a 
Eric requested the archbishop of Bremen to supply his king- 
dom with missionaries. In compliance with this request Adal- 
van and Stephen, persons of knowledge, integrity, and piety, 
were sent tohim. They fora time labored with much success; 
but the natural enmity of the human heart will exert itself 
against true piety, whatever be the form of government under 
which men live. The nobles of Sweden being enraged at the 


- restraints laid upon their licentiousness of manners, commenced 


a religious persecution against both the missionaries and the 
king. The former were beaten with rods, and expelled from 
‘Upsal; the latter was murdered on account of his piety. His 
son and successor Olous was not, however, discouraged from 


- cherishing christianity, and his zeal and piety were crowned 
_-with success. Ne ete, 


ate 


Thus were Sweden and Denmark, after a variety of changes, 
reduced into subjection to the form, and, no doubt, manv indi- 
viduals to the power of the gospel. In the latter country, after 
the death of Henry I. the inhabitants refused to pay tribute to 
Otho the Great, his successor. This monarch obliged them to 
submit, and required Harold, the son and successor of Gormo, to 
receive Christian baptism. All that we know of this prince 
jnduces the belief, that there was no reluctance on his part. 
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He was baptized, together with hi and little son, whose 
ad been Lueno; and in honor of the emperor, he was 
alled Luen-Otho. Harold, during the remainder of his 
ook every wise and salutary method to propagate divine 

truth among his subjects, and to restrain vice and immorallity. & 
Nor was*it much to be doubted, that he would instruct his son 
Luen-Otho to act in the same manner, and labor to impress on 
his mind the power of that divine religion which he himself 
seems to have felt. Be that as it may, Luen-Otho formed a 
junction with the chiefs of the country, who were offended at 
the pious zeal of Haro!d; in consequence of which the latter 
was murdered: and Luen-Otho renounced even the name which ~ 
had been imposed on him, persecuted the christians with great 
cruelty, and fora time gave a predominancy to the pagan in- 
terest in his dominions. It is however remarkable, that like 
another Manassab in his affliction, Luen-Otho knew that the 
Lord was God. Being expelled from his throne, and forced to 

ve in exile among the Scots, he was induced to remember the 
lessons of his childhood; repented of his crimes, and being 
restored te his throne, like the same Manassah, labored to des- 
troy the idolatry which he had supported, and in the latter part 
of his Jife trode in the steps of his father. ' 

In this century the light of the gospel penetrated into Nor- 
way. The idol Thor was dragged from its place and publicly 
-burnt in the sight of its worshippers; and this country begsme 


Christian, in the form of its religion, throughout. The ( irk- 
ney Islands, then subject to Norway, also received the light of 
the gospel. Iceland and Greenland too were visited with the 
cheering rays of the sun of righteousness. The triumph of 
christianity was complete throughout all Scandinavia. Poland, 
hitherto a barbarous country, became nominally christianized; 


rel ch in that country were hopefully made the subj 
tiar 


christianity. In all the barbarous countries where 
tian missionaries were received, their labors were found to 
salutary. The dispositions of the barbarians were hereby gt 
dually meliorated, and human society was improved. 
Though the efforts of the tenth and three preceding cent 
did not always spring from pure motives, yet they formed 
principal glory of those times. ‘In many instances those efforts 
were evidently attended with the effusion of the divine Spirit, 
and the genuine conversion of many pagans from their heathen — 
vanities, to the love and practice of the. truth as it isin Jesus. 
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r Toe getline ahtitoh ¢ of Christ, ude be protection andl n- 
~ flue nce of her Supreme Head, existed’ in this century; but it 
9 would be in vain to attempt a regular and systematical history of 
her progress. Some particular circumstances in different parts of 
the Christian world, some pious and successful endeavors to pro- 
pagate the gospel i in pagan countries, some degrees of opposi- 
tion to the reigning idolatry and superstition, ahd some writ- 
ings of Pious and evangelical theologians, demonstrated that 
the spirit of God had not entirely forsaken the earth. 
- If this century excelled the last, it was ae the improvements 
rning. The arts and ccna ved, in a measure, 
the clergy and the monks, but a not cultivated by 
ther set of men. I speak in regard to ‘the western church; 


aces) enfeebled and oppressed by the Turks ends ar- 


th ae preserved that degree of knowled edge, whic 
degenerate days, still remained among the Greeks 
ce find any vestiges of Bla radiong the east Oe Christians 
his titne. So fatal was the influence of Mahometanism, and 
udicially hardened were the descendants of those who first 
d honored the religion of Jesus. Constantinople was still 
ae alled a Christian city, and in learning and politeness, was su- 
" perior to any part of the west: but it isin Europe we are to 
look for the emanations of piety. France and Italy excelled 
particularly in the cultivation of learning. Robert, king of 
France, the son and successor of Hugh Capet, who ‘began. to 
reign in 996, and died in 1031, distinguished himself as the 
friend of sciences Even the ferotious Normans, whose wars 
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devastations: were so terrible in Italy, France, and Kng- 
land, after they had established their respective governments, 
applied themselves to the cultivation of the human mind, and 
diffused some light among the people whom they had subdued. 


This was particularly the case with the southern parts of Italy | 


and with Great Britain. William the conqueror, savage and 
imperious as he was, restored letters in Efigland, which amidst 

the Danish depredations, had been almost extinguished. The 
learning itself was not philosophical, like that of modern times, 


= 


but consisted chiefly of grammar, rhetoric, and logic. This — : 


was connected with divinity. The scriptures were held in high. 
reputation. In such circumstances, to have learned to read, 
to have attended to the meaning of words, and to have em- 
ployed the powers of the human mind, in any manner, on sacred 


writings, were great, blessings to mankind. In Italy and Fran e 


there remained some witnesses of divine truth, who opposed ed 
abominations of the popedom. 


oe now reigned triumphant, and no public profession of 


gospel, who claimed independence of its domination, ¢ could 
be endured in Europe.—The Saracens were then masters of 
Africa; and persecuted the Christians there with great bitter- 
ness; The African Christians were so infatuated with the love 
of ‘sin, that they quarreled among themselves, and they then . 
but two bishops, they betrayed one of these i ue the hands 0 
the infidels, who greatly abused him: 4 
He who seriously reflects with what glory Nga and A 

once shone before God and his Christ; how dark and idolatrous, 
and at thé same time, how insensible of his spiritual misery, 
the inhabitants of » those two quarters of the globe were in this 
century, and contifiue even to the present times, will see with 
what reverential care t 1e Jewel of the gospel should be che- 
rished, while in our possession, lest we not only lose our own 
souls, ‘butt entail a curse on ages yet unborn. as 


po 3s ~ 
ee 
oe “. 


In the year 1017, certain persons, real or supposed. heroes 


were discovered in France, who were said to hold, “that they 
did believe ihat Jesus Christ was born’ of the Virgin Mary; 
that he died for the salyation of mankind; that he was buried 
and rose again; that aptism procured the remission of sins; 
that the consecration by the priest constituted the sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ; and that it was profitable to pray 
to the martyrs and confessors.” Other matters of a detestable 
nature were ascribed to them. On'their refusal to recant be- 
fore a council held at Orleans, thirteen of them were burnt 
alive. It is not easy to say, what was .the true character of 
these men. It is certain, that they opposed the reigning super- 
stitions, and that they were willing to suffer for the doctrines 


* 
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See one 


Which they espoused. The cr 
Bo 1onstrous and incredib ie as to render the c ae . 
; against their doctrines very suspicious. That they; h overs 
a Were truly evarigelicel christians, is what we dare not affirm. 
In Flanders, some time after, there appeared another sect, ” 
Bi athich was condemned by a synod held at Arras, in the year 
1025, by Gerard, bishop of Cameray and Artas. Concerning 
¥ these Gerard writes, that they traveled up and down to multiply 
di rts; and that ‘they had withdrawn many from the belief 
real presence in the sacrament; that they owned them- 
a scholars of Gundulphus, who had instructed 
vangelical and. apostolical doctrine.— «This, ed 


“fleshy to maintain gursaires by the labor of ¢ our own 
lo yioletice to no man, and to love the brethren. If 
ighteousness be observed, there is noneed of bap- 
vi negleeted, baptism is of no avail.” ‘They parti- 
objected to the baptism of infants, because they were — 
ver incapable of understandin or confessing the trath, ie 
enied the real presence of Christ’s body in the Lord’s 
sr; they rejected the consecration of churches, opposed 
us reigning superstitions, particularly the doctrine of pur- 
y and the practices connected with it. They likewise re- 
_to worship the cross or any images whatever. Gerard 
ng examined their supposed errors, and, in his opinion; con- 
, dréw up a confession of: ‘faith, contrary to those 
ich he required the heretics to jie: As they did not 
rstand the Latin, he caused 1 the pice fession. to be ex- 
ained to them i in the vulgar tongue b a Beep eter, then; 
ind signed the instru: 
‘shop. 


to another, will aoe account for the rejection of infant bap- 
ism. The practice had long been sullied by superstitious fool- | 
eries: the transition of its total rejection was natural.- It 
“no appear that they denied the use of the Lord’s Supper, bu . 
hal ~ only the doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the Biome nts, . 
and it is probable that they held baptism also in a si 
ner. It cannot be doubted, but that, on the ‘ible they were 
of the true church of Christ. Faithfully to withstand idolatry 
and the reigning corruptions, required a light and strength far 
above nature; and they appear to have been raised up to 
bear witness for the truth in that dark night of papal abimi- 
nations. 
_ During the reign of Ethelred, in England, a very cruel mas- 
sacre of the Danes was, by royal order; made throughout his 
a 
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ions. In this, no distinction was observed between the 
“, innocent and > he guilty. Swein, king of Denmark, revenged 
M this massacre, by repeated devastations and heavy exactions. 
Ethelred fled to Normandy to save his life, while his subjects 
‘ felt all the miseries, which might pe expected fromincensed and | 
victorious barbarians. During these miseries, Alphage, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, fell into the hands of the Danes. He 
firmly expostulated with the infuriated barbarians, who exer- 
cised the most horrid cruelties, particularly on ladies of quality, 
whom they dragged to the stake and burnt to death, and who 
did not spare even infants. “The cradle,” says he, “ can afford 
no triumph to soldiers. It would be better for you to exercise 
your vengeance on me, whose death may give celebrity to your 
names. Remember, that somé of your troops have, through 
my means, been brought over to the faith of Christ, and I have — 
frequently rebuked you for your acts of injustice.” Exasperat- 
ed at these words, the Danes kept him a prisoner for seven 
mouths.—They then offered him his liberty on condition of im- 
mense payments to be made by himself and Ethelred the king- 
: Alphage told them the sums were too large to be raised by any 
exactions, and firmly refused to drain the treasures of the 
church, for the sake of saving his life; accounting it wrong to 


| give to pagans those sums which had been deyoted to the honor 
of religion, and the relief of the poor. The merciless Danes,, 
enraged beyond measure, threw him down and stoned him, 
= while he prayed for his enemies, and for the church. None 
but a Christian spirit could have conducted Alphage through 
such a scene, and supported him with so much fortitude and 

charity. He was murdered in the year 1013. 

In the year 1017, th eD nes brought the English into com- 
plete subjection. In 1041 the English threw off the Danish 
yoke; but soon sunk under the power of William the Nor- 
man, who in the year 1066, beheld himself sovereign of Eng- 

a land. | . Ae 

: Under William, ‘the papal power soon reached the same 

my height in England, which it had attained in France and Italy. 

This the tyrant found to be a convenient support of his own des- 
potic power: and while he took care that every one of his sub- _ 
jects should, in ecclesiastical matters, bow under the yoke of 
the bishop of Rome, he reserved to himself the supreme domi- 
nion of civil affairs, and exercised it with the most unqualified 
rigor. Lanfrano, whom he appointed archbishop of Canter- 
bury, zealousiy supported the power of Rome, and the absurd 

: doctrine of transubstantiation by his influence and authority. 

: His successor, Anselm, was no less devoted to the pope, and 
maintained several famous contests with his sovereign William 
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Me Jee the son and succesior of the conqueror. Anselm 
tributed much, by his influence, to settle the celib cy 0 


clergy of England; and it must be confessed, that even the 
virtues of this great man, through the peculiar infelicity of the 
_ times, were attended with great disadvantages to'society. As 
yo" yto: superstitious observances, his example had influence on 
_ others, and was injurious: his zeal, however, against luxury, 
simony and the vices of the great, was laudable, and his gen- 
eral defence of evangelical truth, adorned by an upright life 
and conversation, preserved, under God, some genuine remains 
of piety in the nation. . 
‘the work of Christian piety, which had been successfully 
ied on in Hungary, was now crowned with still greater 


ca 
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Aa prosperity. _ Stephen, the king, who had began to reign in the 


ee 


ar 997,: showed himself a zealous patron of the gospel. His 
1 was indeed much stimulated by his pious queen. He often 


Pa 


| BY : 
‘forbids all impiety, the violation of the duties of the Lord’s 
. ay, and irreverent behaviour in the house of God. He lived 


“ see all Hungary become externally Christian; but christian- 
ity existed there, adulterated, or clouded by papal domination, 


| by the fashionable superstitions. Stephen died in the 
year 1038. F 
_ He was succeeded by Peter his nephew, who was banished 
by his subjects. Andrew, the cousin of § tephen, was now ap- 
_ pointed king, on condition of restori lolatry. Gerard and 
three other bishops endeavored to dive m from the design. 
_ But they were assaulted on the road by duke Vathas, a zealous 
‘pagan. Andrew coming to the spot rescued one of the bishops, 
the other three had already fallen by the arm of the barbarian. 
This atrocious villany appears to have been overruled by Hi 
who causes the wrath of man to praise him for the good rth 
‘church. The heart of Andrew was moved; he had seen 
_this instances the criminality of a believer in paganism. — 
examined christianity, received it, repressed idolatry, and 
reigned successfully. ae Mee Le 
_ The triumphs of the gospel in Denmark were very conspicu- 
ous. It was the preaching of the cross, attended with the 
energy of the Holy Spirit, which then effected a mighty revo- 
Jution in the hearts of the Danes; a revolution which, by the 
fruits it has produced has manifested itself to have been in 
favor of humanity. It is remarkable, that to this day, no nation, 
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_ in proportion to its abilities and opportunities, has exceeded the 


Danes in labors for the propagation of the gospel. Christian 
godliness has the promise of the life that now is, as well as of 
that which is to come. While it conducts enslaved souls into 
liberty, and turns them from the power of Satan to God, it in- 
‘vests them with the garments of salvation, meliorates their con- 
dition in this life, and diffuses through the world the most salu- 
tary precepts of peace, order, and tranquility. Let not men 
expect the general civilization of the world by any other 
methods. Our Saviour has most fitly directed us to pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers into his harvest; and— 
every one who feels the genuine spirit of the gospel will de- 
youtly obey the injunction, : : ae 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY.—OF 
‘e LEARING “AND LEARNED MEN IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY: 
_—PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY, 


Superstition, idolatry, frivolous contentions, and metaphysi- 
cal nicities, attended with a lamentable want of true piety 
and virtue, form almost the whole of the religious phenomina 
in the East. 

Just at the close of the last century, pope Urban held a 
synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, to promote the crusades, 
and exhorted the Christian world to concur in supporting the 
same cause. He died in the year 1099, and Jerusalem was 
taken by the crusaders in the same year. The pale of the visi- 
ble church was extended, by the conquests of the western war- 
riors, and several episcopal sees were again formed in regions, 


whence the liyht of the gospel had first arisen to bless man- 


kind. But these were of short duration; and what is much 
more material to be observed, while they continued, gave no 
discernable evidence of the spirit of true religion. This is a 
circumstance which throws a very unpleasant shade on the 
whole character of the fanatical war, which at that time agita- 
ted both Europe and Asia. Among its thousand evils, this was 
one, indulgencies were now diffused by the popes through Europe, for 
the purpose of promoting what they called the holy war. These 
had indeed been sold before by the inferior dignitaries of the 
church, who, for money, remitted the penalties imposed on trans- 
gressors; they are not, however, pretended to abolish the pun- 
ishments which await the wicked in a future state. This im- 
piety was reserved to the pope himself, who dared to usurp the 


_ authority which belongs to God alone. The corruption having 


once taken place, remained and increased from age to age, till 
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it was checked by the reformation. | The whole discipline of 

| ~ © the church was now dissolved, and men, who had means to pur- 

chase a license to sin, were emboldened to let loose the reins 

of vice, and to follow at large their own desires and imagi- 
nations. ? . 2 ee 

In this season of religious declension, attempts were, how- 

ever, made to promote human learning; indeed, the laudable 

passion for intellectual improvement was strong in this century. 

The human mind acquired a new tone and vigor; but learning 

could not communicate grace, nor bring men to see the folly of 

enslaving themselves to the popedom. The influence of the 

bishop of Rome became prodigious; the emperors of Germany 

a trembled under the rod; and some of the bravest and wisest of 

the English princes were found unequal to a contest with the 

hierarcny. 

Where ruen was the church of Christ, and what was its con- 
dition? In the general appearance of national religion, she 
was not to be discovered. God had, however, his srcrer oNEs. 
In the West the Cathari appear then to have lived the religion 
of Jesus. They formed societies among themselves. ‘These 
increased exceedingly, and towards the close of the century, 
were exposed to the unrighteous indignation of the reigning 
powers, both in church and state, and were known by the name 
of Waldenses. ‘Thus the church of Christ had a real exist- 
ence in the West, and shone as a light in a dark place. In the 
East it is extremely difficult to discover the least vestiges of 
genuine piety, unless it be in some small degrees of it among 
the Paulicians. 

In a council held at London, in 1108, a decree was issued 
against clerks, who should cohabit with women. This council 
did not, however, mean to give an attention to the truth of the 
prophecy of St. Paul, concerning the apostacy of the latter 
days, one circumstance of which was the prohibition of mar- 
riage, but they fulfilled the prophecy in the clearest manner. 
The voice of natural conscience and of common sense, was by 
no means altogether silenced during this gloomy season. Fluen- 
tius, bishop of Florence, taught publicly that Antichrist was 
born, and came into the world. On account of this, pope Paschal 
II. held a council there in the year 1105, reprimanded the 
bishop, and enjoined him to be silent on the subject. 

P _ The Island of Great Britain was rapidly sinking in this cen- 
tury, into a deplorable state of subjection to the Roman see. 
In the year 1159, thirty men and women, who were Germans, 
appeared in England, and were afterward brought before a 
council of the clergy at Oxford. Gerard their teacher, a man 
of learning, said, that they were Christians, and believed the 
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the doctrine of purgatory, of prayers for the dead, and of the 
invocation of the saints. Henry II., in conjunction with the 
council, ordered them to be branded with a hot iron on the 
forehead. to be whipped through Oxford, and to have their 


clothes cut short by the girdles, and to be turned into the open 


fields; and no person to shelter or relieve them, under severe 
penalties. It was then the depth of winter, and they all lost 
their lives by cold aud hunger. They had made one female 
convert in England, who, through fear of similar punishment, 
recanted. The whole number ‘of the Germans remained pa- 
tient, serene, composed, repeating, “Blessed are those, who are 


persecuted for righteousness sake, for their’s is the kingdom of 


heaven.” Their teacher, Gerard, that he might be distinguish- 
ed from the rest, had an additional mark on his chin. | 

~ What dagleness must at that time have filled the island of 
Great Britain! A wise and sagacious king, a renowned uni- 
versity, the whole body of the clergy and laity, all united in 
expelling Christ from their coast! This account, though brief, 
is sufficiently explicit to show that these were the martyrs of 
Christ. Most probably driven from home by persecution, they 
had brought the light and power of the gospel into England 
‘with them; and so totally corrupt and senseless was the nation, 
that none received it. It deserves to be noticed, that England 
was afterward, for along time, exposed to suffer more severely, 
than most other nations, from the exactions of the popedom. 
_ Antichrist then reigned calm and victorious throughout Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, even in Italy itself, some suspicions of his 
existence appeared. Joachim, abbot -of Calabria, a man re- 
nowned for learning and piety, asserted that Antichrist was 
born in the Roman state, and would be exalted to the apostolic 
see- King Richard I. of England, being at Messina in Sicily, 
going upon his expedition to the holy land, sent for Joachim, 
and with much satisfaction heard him explain the book o! gf the 
Revelation, and discourse of Antichrist. 

‘If Richard had been as earnest in studying the seinemresie 
he was in conducting his romantic expedition into the fom 
land, by comparing the apocalyptic prophecies with the treat- 
ment which he himself received from the pope, he might we 
understood that the bishop of Rome was Antichrist. For in in 
bull dated L197, Innocent III. declared, that it was not fit that 
any man should be invested with authority who did not revere 
and obey the holy see. In another bull, addressed to Richard, 
he told him, that if he opposed the decrees of the apostolic see, 
he would soon convince him, how hard it was to kick against 
tho pricks. In another bull Innocent declared, that he would 
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not endure the least contempt of himself, or of God, whose placé’ 
he held on earth, but would punish every disobedience without 
delay, and without respect of persons; and would convince the 
whole world, that he was determined to act like a sovereign. 
The “lion-hearted” Richard obeyed his decrees, and gave up 
his opposition in the cause which he had contested. Innocent 
reigned in England with a power little less than despotic. This 
was the pope who confirmed the doctrine of transubstantiation 
in the grossest sense; reduced the two succeeding princes, John 
and Henty III. to a state of the lowest vassalage, and enriched 
his creatures with the treasures of England. 

At the entrance of this century, we find Bernard, abbot of 
Clairval, rising with splendor, amid the general gloom, Though 
he was an ardent champion for the office and personal charac- 
ters of the popes of Rome, yet he inveighed against the vices 
of the men, and the various evils of their ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration.—He strenuously supported their pretensions to St. 
Peter’s chair. and combatted all who opposed those claims. 
Forgive him this wrong: it was common to him with the Chris- 
tian world! 

At this time the Mahontetans were aiming at universal empire, 
and according to the Koran, all who were not with them in 
their creed, were continually threatened with the Joss of their 
religion and their liberties; and to live in slavery, under the 
Mahometan yoke; was all the indulgence granted to Christians, 
who sunk beneath theirarms. And as at this time, superstition 
had led many, under the semblage of religion, to undertake 
pilgrimages to the holy land, who were exposed to many insults, 
robberies, and extortions, from the Mahometans; so, in the be- 
ginning of this centtiry, prodigious armies marched out of Eu- 
rope to wrest the holy land out of the hands of the infidels, 
and Bernard used his utmost influence to éncourage and pro- 
mote this ill timied enterprise. 

Early in life, Befnard subjected himself to the severest aus- 
terities, by which he, at length, was reduced to great weak- 
ness, and his health much impaired. But inwardly taught of 
God, as he advanced in the divine life, he gradually learned to 
correct the harshness and asperity of his sentiments. He was 
humbled under a sense of his folly, and frankly confessed it in 
Geo strongest terms. He then began to travel from place to 
place, and to preach for the good of mankind. And it is won- 
derful to observe, with what authority he reigned in the hearts 
of men of all ranks, and how his word became a law to princes 
and nobles. His eloquence was, indeed, very great; but that 
alone could never have given him so extensive adominion. His 
sincerity and humility were eminent, and his constant refusal of 
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the least ecclesiastical dignities, gave an unequivocal testimony 
to the uprightness of his character. Though no: potentate, 
civil or ecclesiastical, possessed such real power as he did, in 
the Christian world; and though he was the highest in the judg- 
ment of all men, yet was he, in his own estimation, the lowest. 
He said and felt what he said, that for the performance of the 
services for which he was so much extolled, he was wholly in- 
debted to the influence of divine grace. The talents of Ber- 
nard in preaching, were doubtless of the first order. He pos- 
sessed that variety of gifts, which fitted him either to address, 
the great or the vulgar. 

_ Peter Abelard was born in Brittany, in the year 1079. He 
was a man of genius, industry and learning; by nature, confi- 
dent and presumptuous, elated with applause, and far too 
haughty to submit to the simple truth, as it is revealed in scrip- 
ture: from that moment that he applied himself to the study of 
the sacred writings, he was ardently disposed to heretical sin- 
gularities. He advocated certain sentiments, subversive of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and which were caiculated to foster the 
pride and self-sufficiency of the human heart. Bernard took 
the most active and effectual measures to counteract his errors, 
and to support the soul humbling doctrines of the cross; and at 


length, after much exertions, procured the definitive sentence of 


the pope against Abelard, who ordered his. books to be burned, 
and the heretic himself to be confined in a monastery. He 
was permitted to end his days in that of Cluni, over which 
Peter the venerable presided, who treated him with much com- | 
passion and friendship. Not personal malice, but Christian 
zeal seems to have influenced Bernard in the whole of this 
transaction. me ay 

In this century there were numerous opposers of the reigning. 
idolatry and superstitions of the church of Rome, who were 
denominated by their enemies Cathari; they, as to worldly pro- 
perty, were in low circumstances, and in general, mechanics. 
Cologne, Flanders, the South of France, Savoy, and Milan, 
were their principal places of residence. These appear to have 
been a plain, unassuming, harmless, and industrious sect of 
Christians, condemning, by their doctrine and manners, the 
whole apparatus of the fashionable idolatry and superstition, 


- placing true religion in the faith and love of Christ, and re- 


taining a supreme regard for the divine word. They seem to 
have conformed to the public worship, much in the same man- 
ner as the apostles did to the Jewish church, while it existed, | 
still preserving a union among themselves in worship, and in 
hearing sermons, so far as the iniquity of the times would 
permit. | 
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. This people continued in -a state of extreme persecution 
throughout this century. Bernard, who seems to have been 
extremely ill informed concerning them, remarks, that they had 
no particular father of their heresy, and condemns them in 
whatever respects they stood opposed to the high claims and 
superstitions of the church of Rome. We cannot, however, 
find that he ever opposed their real piety. «igi 

Bernard lived in an age so ignorant and superstitious, that 
Protestants aré ready to ask, can any ‘good come out of the 
twelfth century? His writings show him to have been a man 
of humble and fervent piety. True, he censured some, “of 
whom the world was not worthy,” but of their true character 

he was ignorant. He was deeply tinged with a predilection for 
the Roman hierarchy; had imbibed most of those errors of his 
time, which were not subversive of the gospel; and the monas- 
tic character, which, according to the spirit of the age, ap- 
peared to be the greatest glory, seems to have much eclipsed 
his real virtues, and to have prevented his progress in. true 
evangelical wisdom. But with all his faults, the real Christian 
-shines forth in Bernard’s Jife and death. The love of God 
seems to ‘have taken deep root in his soul, and to have been 
always steady and ardent. He was about sixty-three years old 
when he died, of a disease in his stomach. A letter which he 
dictated to a friend, a very few days before his disease, will be 
worthy of our attention, as a genuine monument of that sim- 
plicity, modesty, and piety, which had adorned his conversa- 
tion. “I received your love with affection, [ cannot say with 
pleasure; for what pleasure can there be to a person in my cir- 
cumstances, replete with bitterness? To eat nothing solid is 
the only way to preserve myself tolerably easy. My sensitive 
powers admit of no further pleasure. Sleep had departed from 
my eyes, and prevented the least intermission of my pain. 
Stomatic weakness is, as it were, the sum total of my afflictions. 
By day and night I receive a small portion of liquids. Every 
thing solid the stomach rejects:—The very scanty supply which 
_Inow and then receive is painful; but perfect-emptiness would 
be more so. If now and then I take in a large quantity, the 
effect is most distressing. My legs and feet are swoln as in a 
dropsy. . In the midst of these affliction, that I may hide nothing 
from an anxious friend, in my inner man, (I speak asa vulgar 
person,) the spirit is ready, though ‘the flesh is weak. Pray 
ye to the Saviour, who willeth not the death of a sinner, that 
he would not delay my timely exit, but that still he would guard 
it. Fortify with your prayers a poor unworthy creature, that 
the enemy who lies in wait, may find no place where he may 
fix his tooth and inflict a wound. These words have I dictated, 
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but in such a manner, that ye know my affection by a hand well 
known to you.” Such were the condition and temper of this 


+55 


excellent saint at the approach of death.— Thus may we hope 


that Bernard, through faith and patience, did at length inherit. 


the promises. _ abet 
_ The pale of the visible church was still further extended in 
this century among the idolatrous nations; and though the 
methods of propagating divine truth were too often unchristian, 
some missionaries seem to have been actuated by an apostolical 
. spirit. The articles under this head are few, but well deserve 
» the reader’s attention. i ' 
- Boleslaus, duke of Poland, having taken Stetin, the capital 
of Pomerania, by storm, and laid waste the country by fire and 
sword, compelled the remaining inhabitants to submit at discre- 
tion. From these inauspicious beginnings Pomerania was made. 
acquainted with Christianity. For three years the conqueror 
endeavored to procure pastors and teachers from his own do- 
minions, to instruct his new subjects; but could a fe He 
then engaged Otho, bishop of Bamberg, in the work. The 
duke of Pomerania met the bishop on his approach, and re- 
ceived him with much respect. The savage inhabitants were, 
however, with difficulty prevented from murdering him. Otho 
was firm, and by Christian zeal, patience, and meekness, labor- 
ed to efface the disadvantageous impressions, which the military 
expeditions of Boleslaus, could nct fail to have made on their 
minds. ‘The duchess of Pomerania, with her female attend- 
ants, received the gospel: so did the duke with his companions, 
and he gave this evidence of sincerity, that he was prevailed 
on by the instructions of Otho to dismiss his concubines, who 
were twenty-four in number. This missionary was afterward 
fiercely assaulted by some of the inhabitants, and with great 
difficulty escaped. Otho bore the injury so meekly, and per- 
severed in his labors with such evident marks of probity and 
charity, that he at length established the form of christianity 
among them. . He commenced his mission in the year 1123, 
and from his success, was styled the apostle of the Pomeranians. 
After he had carried the gospel to the remote districts, he re- 
turned to the care of his own flock at Bamberg, where he died 
in 1139. That the work, however, was very slight among this 
people, appeared too plainly by the event. The Pomeranians 
soon after ejected the Christian pastors, and re-established the 
idolatry of their ancestors. me 
The inhabitants of Rugen, an island which lies in the neigh- 
borhood of Pomerania, were remarkable for their obstinate op- 
position to christianity. Eric, king of Denmark, subdued them; 
and, among other conditions of peace, imposed on them his 
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religion. But they soon renounced it for their ancient idolatry. 
At length Waldemar, king of Denmark, having subjected them 
again, obliged them to deliver up to him their idol Swanter- 
with, which he ordered to be hewn in pieces and burned. He 
compelled the vanquished also to deliver to him all their sacred 
money, and released the Christian captives whom they held in 
slavery, and converted the lands which had been assigned to 
the pagan priests, to the support of the Christian ministry. 
Also he furnished the ignorant savages with pastors and teach- 
ers. Among these sbone Absalom, archbishop of Lunden, by 
whose pious labors, the gospel received an establishment in this 
island, which had so long baffled every attempt to evangelize 
it. Absalom ought to be ranked among those genuine benefac- 
tors of mankind, who are willing to spend and be spent for the 
good of souls. Even Jaremar, the prince of Rugen, received 
the gospel, and not only taught his wayward subjects by his 
life and example, but also by his useful instructions and admo- 
nitions. Sometimes he employed menaces, but to what degree 
and with what circumstances is not known. Certain it is, that the 
people of Rugen from that time, were in some sense, at least, 
evangelized. No people had ever shown a more obstinate aver- 
sion to the doctrines of christianity; nor were the military pro- 
ceedings of Eric and Waldemar calculated to soften their ani- 
mosity. In this article, however, as in the last, the characters 
of the missionaries ought to be distinguished from those of the 
princes; for in the accounts of both the missionaries there ap- 
"pears very good evidence of a genuine propagation of godliness.. 
These events in Rugen took place about the year 1168. When 
the characters of princes are distinguished from that of mis- 
sionaries, it is by no means intended that the conduct of the 
former was unjustifiable. The people of Rugen were a band 
of pirates and robbers; and it is not improbable, but that the 
right of self-preservation might have authorized the Danish ex- 
edition. ; 

The Finlanders were of the same character with the people 
of Rugen, and infested Sweden with their incursions. Eric, 
king of the last mentioned country, vanquished them in war, 
and is said to have wept, because his enemies died unbaptized. 
As soon as he was master of Finland, he sent Henry, bishop of 
Upsal, to evangelize the barbarians. The success of this mis- 
slonary was great, and he is called the apostle of the Fin- 
landers, though he was murdered, at length, by some of that 
refractory people. He was stoned to death at the instigation 
at eee whom he had endeavored to reclaim by his 


Erie was excellent, both as a Christian and,a king. | His 
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piety provoked the derision of some impious malcontents, by 
whom he was attacked, while employed in public worship. 
“The remainder of the festival,” said he, “I shall observe éelse- 
where.” It was the feast of the ascension, which he was cele- 
brating. He went out alone to meet the murderers, that he 
might prevent the effusion of blood, and died commending his 
soul to God. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
EE 
"THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS CENTURY.—THE 
WALDENSES. ae 


Tuovon the narrative of the Waldensian transactions does 
not belong exclusively to the thirteenth century, it. is, however, 
ascribed to it, because during this the sect endured most.cruel 
persecutions, and experienced many severe conflicts, which 
particularly excited the attention of all Europe. At this period 
a visible church can hardly be said to have an existence.— 
There were, however, individuals who loved the Lord, and 
served him in the midst of corruption, error and danger. 

It was then a time of immense ignorance and wickedness. 
True, the Aristotelean philosophy greatly prevailed; but it by 
no means enlightened men’s minds with useful] science. Every 
serious inquirer after truth was embarrassed beyond measure. 
The most learned doctors, with very few exceptions, were not 
in their knowledge many degrees above the most ignorant and 
vulgar. The herd of students foolishly employed themselves 
about the miserable translations of Aristotle to no purpose. - 
Their ambition was to appear learned in the eyes of the sense- 
less multitude.—The Dominicans and Franciscans were almost 
the only orders which devoted themselves to study.—These had 
ample buildings and friendly houses. They attended the death- 
beds of the rich and great, and urged them to bequeath im- 
mense legacies to their own orders. These gained much 
ground, and till the time of the institution of the Jesuits were. 
the pillars of the papacy. Persecution of heretics, so called, 
formed a great part of their employment. While the other 
orders had, by their immoralities reduced themselves to con- 
tempt; these two orders, having the semblance of worth, not 
the substance, revived the authority of the Romish church, 
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supp yorted and strengthened every reigning superstition, and 
by (gees laid plans of hypocrisy, induced “numbers to enrich 
oth the papacy and the monastic establishments. These two 
“orders, having obtained a decided ascendancy in England, ar- 
‘rogated to themselves great power. The abject slavery and 
‘superstition, under which England then sunk, appears, from a 
commission which Innocent IV. gave to John the Franciscan, 
in 1247, as follows: “We charge you, that, if the major part 
of the English prelates should make answer, that they are ex- 
empt from foreign jurisdiction, you demand a greater sum, 
‘and compel them, by ecclesiastical censures, to withdraw their 
appeals, any privilege or indulgence notwithstanding. iv 

So shameless were the popes at this time, in'their exactions, 
and so perfect was their dominion over mankind, that they 
grossly defrauded even the Franciscans themselves, and were. 

‘not afraid of the consequences. Men who received not the 
‘testimony of Jesus Christ, and refused submission to his easy 
One: were induced to kiss the iron rod of an Italian tyrant. 

The greater part of Europe had now forsaken the all-i -impor- 
tant article of justification by the merit of Jesus Christ alone 
‘through faith, and were entangled in the nets of pharisaical 
religion, and’ readily hetook themselves to numberless supersti- 

‘tions, to give quiet and ease to their consciences. The Wal- 
denses found peace and comfort, and the expectation of hea- 
ven through Jesus Christ alone by faith, and hence despised 
the whole popedom with all its appendages; while others, who 
trembled in conscience for their sins, and knew not the holy 
wisdom of resting in Christ alone for salvation, might swell 

_ with indignation at the wickedness of the court of Rome, but 
durst not emancipate themselves from its bonds. The power 
of the pope was then but a cement of wickedness, which en- 
couraged men with the hopes of heaven, while living in super- 
‘stition and the indulgence of the greatest crimes. 

In 1234, pope Gregory IX. desirous of increasing the credit 
of the popedom, by a bull directed to all christendom, invited 
men to assume the cross, and to proceed to the holy land. In. 
this he says, “The service to which they are now invited is an 
EFFECTUAL ATONEMENT for the miscarriages of a negligent life. 
The nouy war is a compendious method of discharging men 
from guilt, and restoring them to the divine favor. Even if 

_ they die on their march, the intention will be taken for the 
deed, and many may in “this way be crowned with fighting.” 

‘In ‘this, Gregory, in effect, opposed the doctrine of the atone- 
ment of Christ, and in contempt of it, taught men to expect 
justification from God, on the merit ae military service, ren- 
dered at the command of his vicegerent. In this way the 
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‘human mind was removed from faith in Christ, and men ‘were 
taught to rely for pardon on the sovereign pontiff, and were 
led to imbibe the fatal doctrine, that wickedness might be 
committed, with the flattering prospect of gaining the divine 
favor, without a reformation of heart and life. edu 

That the ecclesiastical rulers in those miserable times, did 
not desire the promotion of piety, but their own secular emo- 
lument, is evident from their releasing those who had engaged. 
in the crusade to the holy land, from their vows, on the pay- 
ment of a fine. It is easily conceived that much wealth would 
be amassed by this dispensing power. Men are taught to pur- 
chase pardon by being liberal in the bestowment of their money 
on the popish hierarchy, and that this was a sure way to cover 
their crimes. 

During this season of gross darkness the scripture was neg- 
lected; appeals were not made to the word of God, but to 
Aristotle and the fathers, which were considered as decisive. 
The few who truly feared and served God, suffered extreme 
persecution. 

Of the eastern churches scarce any thing worthy of relation 
occurs, except that they were overrun by a mixed multitude: 
undor Othman, who, in the year 1299, was proclaimed Sultan, 
and founded a new empire. These, under the name of Turks, 
succeeded the Saracens, both in the propagation of Mahomet- 
anism, and in diffusing the horrors of war. A few who had 
been illuminated by the rays of divine light and love, exem- 
plified the power of religion in their lives: among this number, 
Lewis IX. of France, held a conspicuous rank. He often 
invited men of religious character to his table, banished from 
his court all diversions prejudicial to morals, and lived a life 
of self-denial. No man, who violated the rules of decorum, ° 
could find admission into his presence. He frequently retired 
for the purpose of secret prayer. Those who were guilty of 
blasphemy, were, by his order, marked on the lips, some say 
on the forehead, with a hot iron. Uprightness and integrity 
strongly marked his character. The nobles he suffered not to 
oppress their vassals. The exercise of sovereign power was, . 
in his hands, a blessing to mankind. In him, wisdom and 
truth, sound policy and Christian sincerity appeared not at 
variance, but in sweet concord. Under the complicated dis- 
advantages of his situation, he could only cherish the spirit of 
a Christian himself: the whole tenor of his life demonstrated 
the sincerity of his faith and love: but, enslaved by papal 
domination, he could not emancipate his subjects. 

True it is, that he engaged. in the mad project of the cru- 
sades, a project imprudent and chimerical: but in the whole 
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éourse of his military measures, he avoided the unnecessary 
effusion of blood by saving the life of every infidel whom he 
could take prisoner. In all this, Lewis was the same man; the 
fear of God was his predominant principle of action. He was 
taken captive by the Saracens and menaced with death: but 
ceased not from his usual fortitude and concern for his soldiers: 
At length being ransomed, as he returned to Europe, three 
sermons were preached every week on board his ship, and the 
sailors and soldiers were catechised and instructed, he himself 
bearing a part in all the religious offices. 

On a second crusade, Lewis laid siege to Tunis on the coast 
of Africa, and died before that city. His advice to Philip his 
eldest son, which he then gave, was very salutary. “Avoid 
wars,” says he, “with Christians, and spare the innocent sub- 
jects of your enemy. Discountenance blasphemy, drunken- 
ness, and impurity. Lay no heavy burdens on your subjects. 
I pray our Lord Jesus Christ to strengthen you in his service, 
and always to strengthen his grace in you; and I beg that we 
may together see, praise and honor him to eternity. Suffer 
patiently; being persuaded that you deserve much more pun- 
ishment for your sins; and then tribulation will be your gain. 
Love and converse with the godly: banish the vicious from 
your company: delight to hear profitable sermons: wherever 
you are, permit none, in your presence, to deal in slanderous 
or indecent conversation. Hear the poor with patience, and 
where your own interest is concerned, stand for your adversary 
yourself, till the truth appears” In his last hours, Lewis 
prayed with tears for the conversion of infidels and sinners; 
and besought God that his army might have a safe retreat, lest 
through weakness of the flesh they should deny Christ. He 
repeated aloud, “Lord, I will enter into thine house; I will 
worship in thy holy temple, and give glory to thy name. Into 
thine hands I commend my spirit.” ‘These were his last words. 
He died in 1270, aged 55. 

This century was dark indeed; there does not appear to’ 
have been in the whole Romish. charch a single divine, who 
‘could give to a serious inquirer a scriptural answer to the ques- 
tion, “what shall Ido to be saved?” The light of scripture 
and of its genuine doctrines was unknown in christendom. 
The ignorance of the times was exceedingly great, and the 
difficulty of acquiring divine knowledge beyond our con- 
ception. 

In the midst of this darkness, Grosseteste, bishop of Lin- 
coln, a man of excellent genius, distinguished himself for his 
sound.morals, and great learning. His mind was always more 
clear in discerning the mnp of true religion than it was in dis- 
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covering the mans of promoting it. Upright, intrepid, -disin- 
terested, and constantly influenced by the fear of God, he 
failed of bringing about the good which he conceived in his 
heart, because he had too little acquaintance with “the mys- 
tery of godliness,” and because he too much relied on moral. 
and prudential plans, for that reformation of mankind, which 
is sought in vain from every thing, except from the knowledge 
-and application of the gospel. He was, for many years, at- 
tached to the church of Rome, but all along, opposed to its 
abuse of power and unjust exactions; towards the close of his 
life, he became more than ever convinced of its gross abomi- 
nations and scandals, and though like most divines of that age, 
not acquainted with the just nature of the ‘Christian article of 
justification by Jesus Christ the righteous; yet he appears to 
have trusted to Him for eternal salvation, and to have known 
too well his own sinfulness to have put any trust in himself. 

The Cathari, who were evidently a people of God, received 
great accessions of members from the learned labors and godly 
zeal of Peter Waldo, an opulent merchant of Lyons, toward 
the close of the twelfth century. They were gloriously dis- 
tinguished by a dreadful series of persecution, and exhibited a 
spectacle, both of the power of divine grace, and of the ma- 
‘lice and enmity of the world against the real gospel of Jesus 
Christ. I propose to represent in one connected view, the 
history of this people till a little. after the time of their refor- 
mation. The spirit, doctrine, and progress of the Waldenses 
will be more clearly understood by this method, than by broken 
and interrupted details; and the thirteenth century seems the 
most proper place in which their story should be introduced. 

These people were numerous in the valleys of Piedmont. 
Hence the name of Vaudois, or Vallenses was given them, 
particularly to those who inhabit the valleys of Lucerne and 
Argrogne. A mistake arose from similarity of names, that 
Peter Valdo or Waldo, was the first founder of these churches. 
For the name Vallenses being easily changed into Waldenses, 
the Romanisis improved this very easy and natural mistake into 
an argument against the antiquity of these churches, and de- 
nied that they had any existence till the appearance of Waldo. 
During the altercations of the papists and protestants, it was 
of some consequence that this matter should be rightly stated; 
because the former denied that the doctrines of the latter had 
any existence till the days of Luther. But from a just account 
of the subject, it appeared, that the real protestant doctrine 
existed during the dark ages of the church, long before Waldo’s 
time. 


About 1160, the doctrine of transubstantiation was required 
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by the court of Rome to be acknowledged by all men. This 


led to idolatry. Men fell down before the consecrated host - 


and worshipped it as God. The impiety of this abomination 
_ shocked the minds of all men who were not dead to a sense of 

true religion. The mind of Peter Waldo was aroused to op-- 
pose the abomination, and to strive for a reformation. «A fear 
of God, in union with an alarming sense of the wickedness of 
the times, led him to conduct with courage in opposing the 
dangerous corruptions of the hierarchy. He abandoned his 
mercantile occupation, distributed his wealth to the poor, and 
exhorted his neighbors to seek the bread of lifes The poor, 
who flocked to him to share his alms, received the best instruc- 
tion he was capable of communicating, and reverenced the 
man, of whose liberality they partook, while the great and the 
rich both hated and despised him. 

A secular man like Waldo needed instruction. But where 
could it be found, at a time of such general ignorance and 
declension? He knew that the scriptures were given as infalli- 
ble guides, and thirsted for those sources of instruction, which, 
at that time, were in a great measure a sealed book in the 
Christian world. To men who understood the Latin tongue, 
they were accessable. But how few were these compared with 
the bulk of mankind! The Latin vulgate Bible was the only 
edition of the sacred book at that time in Europe: and, the 


languages then in common use, the French and _ others, how- , 


ever mixed with the Latin, were, properly speaking, by this 
time separate and distinct from it. It appears that the Chris- 
tian world under providence, was indebted to Waldo, for’the 
first translation of the Bible into a modern tongue. Np pains 
had been taken, by those who were attached to t 
system, to diffuse biblical knowlédge among the vu/g 
benevolent attempt to send the bread of life ams; 
mon people, by giving them the scriptures in/their own lan- 
guage, if we except the single instance noe Sclavonian ver- 
sion, was purely and exclusively of protestant origin. — 

As Waldo grew more acquainted witk the scriptures, he saw 
that the sral practice of nomina|Christians was totally ab- 
horren#trom the doctrines of the New Testament: and in par- 
ticwtar, that a number of custom, which all the world regarded 
_-with reverence, had not oply no foundation in the divine ora- 
cles, but were even conderined by them. inflamed with equal 
zeal and charity, he soldly condemned the reigning vices, and 
the arrogance of thé pope. He did more: as he advanced in 
the knowledge of the true faith and love of Christ, he taught 
his neighbors the principles of practical godliness, and encou- | 
raged them to seek salvation by Jesus Christ. 
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John de Beles Mayons, archbishop of Lyons, a distinguished 
member of the corrupt: system, forbade the new reformer to 
‘teach any ee es of excommunication, and of being 
proceeded against as an heretic. Waldo replied, that though 
-he was a layman, yet he could not be silent in a matter which 
concerned the salvation of men. On this, the bishop endea- 
vored to apprehend him, But the great affection of Waldo’s 
friends, the influence of his relations, who were men of rank, 
the universal regard paid to his probity and piety, and the con- 
viction which, no doubt many felt, that the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances justified his assumption of the pastoral character; 
all things operated so strongly in his favor, that he lived con- 
cealed at Lyons three years. 

Pope Alexander III. having heard of the proceedings of 
Waldo, anathematized him and his adherents, and command- 
ed the archbishop to proceed against them with the utmost 
rigor. 

Waldo fled from Lyons, and his disciples followed him. - By 
this dispersion, the doctrine of Waldo was widely disseminated 
throughout Europe. In Dauphiny, whither he retired, his 
tenets took a deep and lasting root. Some of his people pro- 
bably did join themselves to the Vaudois of Piedmont, and 
the new translation of the Bible, was, doubtless, a rich acces- 
sion to the spiritual treasures of that people. Waldo himself, 
however, seems never to have been among them. Persecuted 
_ from place to place, he retired into Picardy. Success still at- 
' tended his labors; and the doctrines which he preached, appear: 

to have so harmonized with those of the Vaudois, that they and 
his people were henceforward considered as the same. : 

409 support and encourage the church of Christ, formed no 
part of the glory of the greatest and wisest princes of that age. 
Philip Augustas, one of the most prudent and sagacious princes 
that France ever saw, was enslaved by the god of this world. 
ae hee up arms against the Waldenses of Picardy, pulled 
down 300 houses belonging to those who supported their party, 
destroyed some walled towns, and drove the inhabitants into 
Flanders. Not content with this, he pursued them thither, and 
caused many of them to be burned. It appears that, at this 
time, Waldo fled into Germany, and at last settled in Bohemia 
where he ended his days about the year 1179. He appears to 
have been one, of whom the world was not worthy, and to have 
turned many unto righteousness. The word of God then grew 
and multiplied. In Alsace and along the Rhine the gospel 
was preached with a powerful effusion of the Holy Spirit: per- 
secution ensued, and thirty-five citizens of Nantz were burned 
at one fire, in the city of Bingen, and at Mentz, eighteen. In 
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' those persecutions, the bishop of Mentz was very active, and 

and the bishop of Strasburg was not inferior to him in vindictive 

zeal, for, through his means, eighty persons were burned at that 
place. Every thing relating to the Waldenses resembled the 
scenes of the primitive church. Numbers died praising God, 
and in confident assurances of a blessed resurrection; whence 
the blood of the martyrs became again the seed of the church; 
and in Bulgaria, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Hungary, churches 
were planted, which flourished in the thirteenth century, gov- 
‘erned by Bartholomew, a native of Carcassone, a city not far 
from Toulouse, which might be called in those days, the me- 
tropolis of the Waldenses, on account of the numbers who 
there professed evangelical truth. In Bohemia and the country 
of Passaw, the churches were reckoned to have contained in 
the former part of the fourteenth century eighteen thousand 
professors. Almost throughout Europe Waldenses were then 
to be found; and yet they were treated as the off-scouring of 
the earth, and as people against whom all the power and wis- 

dom of the world were united. But “ihe witnesses continued 
to prophesy in sackcloth,” and souls were built up in the faith, 
hope, and charity of the gospel. 

Here we are just called on to vindicate the claim, which this 
people made to the honorable character of the church of God. 
In times of great declension, whoever is led by the spirit of 
God to revive true religion, necessarily exposes himself to the 
invidious charges of arrogance, uncharitableness and self-con- 

ceit. By condemning all others, such an one provokes the rest 
of the world to observe and investigate his faults. These dis- 
advantages the Waldenses had in common with other reformers; 
they had also disadvantages peculiarly their own. Power, 
knowledge, and learning, were almost entirely in the hands of 
their adversaries. In them very particularly, God Almighty 
chose the weak and foolish things of the world, to confound 
the wise. As they were, for the most part, a plain and illite- 
rate people, they furnished no learned divines, no profound 
reasoners, nor able historians. The vindication, therefore, of 
their claims to the character of a true church must be drawn 
principally from the holiness of their lives and the patience of 
their sufferings. | i 
Rainerius, the cruel persecutor, owns that the Waldenses 
frequently read the holy scriptures, and in their preaching cited 
the words of Christ and his apostles concerning love, humility, 
and other virtues; insomuch that the women who heard them 
were enraptured with the sound. He further says, that they 
taught men to live, by the words of the gospel and the apostles; 
that they led religious lives; that their manners were seasoned 
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with grace, and their words prudent; that they, freely dis- 
coursed of divine things, that they might be esteemed good 
men. He observes likewise, that they taught their children 
and families theca and gospels. Claude, bishop of Turin, 
wrote a treatise against ne loctri 


doctrines, in which he candidly 
owns, that they themselves ere b ameless, without reproach 
among men, and that they obse 


d the divine commands with: 
all their might. ne Seige i 
_ Jacob de Riberia says, that he had seen peasants among 
them who could recite the book of Job by heart; and several. 
others, who could perfectly repeat the whole New Testament. 

The bishop of Cavaillon once obliged a preaching monk to | 
enter into conference with them, that they might be convinced 
of their errors, and the effusion of blood be prevented. This- 
happened during a great persecution in 1540, in Merindol and 
Provence. But the monk returned in confusion, owning that 
he had never known in his whole life so much of the scriptures, 
as he had learned during those few days, in which he had held’ 
conferences with the heretics—The bishop however, sent 
‘ among them a number of doctors, young men, who had lately 
come from the Sorbonne, at Paris, which was renowned for 
theological subtilty. One of them openly owned, that he had 
understood more of the doctrine of salvation from the answers 
of the little children in their catechism, than by all the dispu- 
tations which he had ever heard. This is the testimony of 
Vesembecius in his oration concerning the Waldenses. ‘The 
same author informs us farther, that Lewis XII. importuned by? 
the calumnies of informers, sent two respectable persons into 
Provence, to make inquiries. They reported, that in visiting 
all their parishes and temples, they found no images or Roman 
ceremonies, but, that they could not discover any marks of the 
crimes with which they were charged; that the Sabbath was 
' strictly observed; that children were baptized according to the 
rules of the primitive church, and instructed in the articles of’ 
the Christian faith, and the commandments of God.—Lewis 
having heard the report, declared with an oath, “they are 
better men than myself or my people.” +: 

We must add here the testimony of that great historian, 
Thuanus, an enemy indeed to the Waldenses. though a fair 
and. candid one. gaphe is 

He is describing one of the vallays inhabited by this people 
in Dauphiny, which is called the stoney valley. “Their cloth- 
ing,” he says, “is of the skins of sheep; they have no linen. 
They inhabit seven villages: their houses are constructed of 
flint stone, with a flat roof covered with mud, which being 
spoiled or loosened with rain, they smooth again witha roller. 
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In these they live with their cattle, separated from them, how- 
_ ever, by a fence. They have besides two caves, set apart for 
_ particular purposes, in one of which they conceal their cattle, 
in the other themselves, when hunted by their enemies... They 
_live on milk and venison, being by constant practic, excellent 
marksmen. Poor as they are, they are content, and live sepa- 
rate from the lly eva One thing is astonishing, that 


persons, externall savage and rude, should have so much 
moral cultivation. They,can all read and write. They are 
acquainted with French so far as is needful for the understand- 
ing of the Bible, and the singing-of psalms. You can scarce 
find a boy among them, who cannot give you an intelligible 
account of the faith which they profess; in this, indeed, they 
resemble their brethren of the other valleys: they pay tribute 
with a good conscience, and the obligation of this duty is par- 
ticularly noted in the confession of their faith. If by reason 
of the civil wars, they are prevented from doing this, they 
carefully set apart the sum, and at the first opportunity pay it to 
the king’s tax-gatherers.” “ 

_ Francis I. the successor of Lewis XII. received, on inquiry, 
the following information concerning the Waldenses of Merin- 
dol, and other neighboring places: namely, that they were 
a laborious people, who came from Piedmont to dwell in Pro- 
‘vyence, about two hundred years ago: that they had much im- 
proved the country by their industry; that their manners were 

~ most excellent; that they were honest, liberal, hospitable, and 
humane; that they were distinct from others in this, that they 
could not bear the sound of ‘blasphemy, or the naming of the: 
devil, or any oaths, except on solemn occasions; and that if 
they ever fell into company where blasphemy or ledwness 
formed the subject of the discourse, they instantly withdrew 
themselves. Such are the testimonies to the character of this 
_ people from enemies! 
‘Luther, who owns that he was once prejudiced against them, 
testifies that he understood by their confessions and writings, 
that they had been for ages singularly expert in the use of the 
scriptures. He rejoiced and gave thanks to God, that he had 
enabled the reformed and the Waldenses, to see and own each 
other as brethen. By the general confession of the Roman- 
ists, it appears, that the Protestants and the Waldenses, were 
looked on as holding the same principles. The churches of 

Piedmont were, however, on account of their superior anti- 
quity, regarded as guides of the rest, insomuch, that. when 
two pastors, who had been sent by them into Bohemia, acted , 
with perfidy, and occasioned a grevious persecution; still the 
Bohemians ceased not to desire pastors from Piedmont, : only 
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they requested, that none but persons of tried characters might 
be sent to them in future. ets i 

From the borders of Spain, throughout the South of France 
for the most part, among and below the Alps, along the Rhine, 
on both sides of its course, and even to Bohemia, thousands of 
godly souls were seen patiently to bear persecution for the sake 
of Christ, against whom malice could say no evil, except that 
which admits the most satisfactory refutation: men distinguish- 
ed for every virtue, and only hated because of godliness itself. 
Persecutors with a sigh owned, that, because of their virtue, . 
they were the most dangerous enemies of the church.. But of 
what church? Of that, which in the thirteenth century, and 
long before, had shown itself to be Antichristian. How faith- 
ful is the promise of God in supporting and maintaining a 
church, even in the darkest times! but her livery is often sack- 
cloth, and her external bread is that of affliction, while she 
sojourns on earth, ' . 

The Waldenses were conscientiously obedient to established 
governments, and their separation from a church, so corrupt 
as that of Rome, was with them only a matter of necessity. 
We shall now see what they were in point of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. ‘ 

"The leading principle of this church was, “that we ought to 
believe that the holy scriptures alone contain all things neces- 
sary to our salvation, and that nothing ought to be received as 
an article of faith but what God hath revealed to us.” Wher- 
ever this principle dwells in the heart, it expels superstition 
and idolatry. There the worship of one God, through the one 
Mediator, and by the influence of one Holy Spirit, is practised 
sincerely. The dreams of purgatory, the intercession of saints, 
the adoration of images, dependence on-relics and austerities, 
cannot stand before the doctrine of scripture. The Waldenses 
were faithful to the great fundamental principle Protestantism. 
—‘“They affirm, that there is only one Mediator, and therefore 
that we must not invocate the saints. That there is nc purga- 
tory; but that all those, who are justified by Christ, go into life 
eternal.” 

A number of their old treatises evince, that for some hun- 
dred years, the principles of the gospel, which alone can pro« 
duce such holiness of life as the Waldenses exhibited in their 
conduct, were professed, understood, and embraced by this 
chosen people, while Antichrist was in the very height of his 
power. 


In. a book concerning their pastors we have this account of 
their vocation. 


‘All who are to be ordained as pastors among us, while they 
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are yet at home, entreat us to receive them into the. ministry, 


and desire that we should pray to God, that they may be ren- 


heart all the chapters of St. Matthew and St. John, all the 
part of the writings of Solomon, 
David and the prophets. Aft erwards, having exhibited proper 
testimonials of their learning. and conversation, they are ad- 
mitted as pastors by the imposition of handss—The junior pas- 
tors must do nothing without the license of their seniors; nor 
are the seniors to undertake any thing without the approbation 
of their colleagues, that every thing may be done among usin 
order. We pastors meet together once every year, to settle 
our affairs in a general synod. Those whom we teach, afford 
us food and raiment with good will, and without compulsion. 
The money given us by the people is carried to the said general 
synod, is there received by the elders, and is applied partly to 
the supply of travelers, and partly to the relief of the indi- 
gent. lf a pastor among us shall fall into gross sin, he is 
ejected from the community, and debarred from the function of 
preaching.” - 

The Waldenses in general expressed their firm belief that 
there is no other mediator than Jesus Christ: they spake with 
great respect of the Virgin Mary as holy, humble, and ful] of 
grace; at the same time they totally discountenanced that 
senseless and extravagant admiration, in which she had been 
held for ages. They asserted, that all, who had been and shall 
be saved, have been elected of God before the foundation of 
the world; and that whosoever upholds free will, absolutely 
denies predestination, and the grace of God. By an upholder 
of free-will, they undoubtedly meant one, who maintains that 
there are resources in the nature of man sufliciently to enable 
him to live to God as he ought, without any need of the re- 
newal of his nature by divine grace. 

They gave a practical view of the doctrine of the holy Tri- 
nity, perfectly agreeable to the faith of the orthodox in all ages. 
Of the nature and use of the sacraments, they expressed the 
common sentiments of the Protestant churches. ‘The labors of 
Claudius, of Turin, in the ninth century, appear under God, 
to have produced these blessed effects as to the faith and holy- 
ness of the Waldenses. Men, who spent and are spent for the 
glory of God, and for the profit of souls, have no conception 


dered capable of so great a charge. ‘and 8 to learn by 


canonical epistles, and a grea 


‘of the importance of their efforts. These often remain in 


durable effects, to succeeding generations, and are blessed for 
the emancipation of thousands from the dominion of sin and ~ 


Satan. 
The Waldenses took special care for the religious instruc- 
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life and godliness. If no more 


~ Could be said for this people, than that they hated the gross 
~ abominations of popery, and condemned the vices of the gen- 


. _ wel as the meanest persons, were generally enslaved to the 


aust: 


; aie : 
-pretexts of their having 


ankind, they might have been ostentatious Phari- 


lling sins; and who being truly humbled under a 
their native depravity, betook themselves wholly to the 
of Christ for salvation. 

[t is clearly evident from the general current of their history, 
‘that the Waldenses were a humble people, prepared to re- 
ceive the gospel of Christ from the heart, to walk in his steps, 
to carry his cross, and to fear sin above all other evils. They 
were devoutly strict in the discharge of family religion. In 
some ancient inquisitorial memoirs, describing their names and 
customs, it is said of them; “Before they go to meat, the elder 
among them says, God, who blessed the five barley loaves and 
two fishes in the wilderness, bless this table, and: that which is 
set upon it, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. And after meat, he says, the God, who has given us 
eorporal food, grant us his spiritual life, and may God be with 
us, and we always with him. After their meals, they teach 
and exhort one another.” 

_ There were evidently many humble and devout followers of 
Christ among his people, who felt the power and enjoyed the 
consolations of the doctrines of the cross. rey 

The external history of this people is little else than a series 
of persecution. And it is to be regretted, that while we have 
large and distinct details of the cruelties they endured, we 
have very scanty accounts of the spirit, with which they suf- 
fered; and still less of the internal exercises of holiness, which 
are known only to the people of God. That which raged 
against them in the former part of the thirteenth century, was 
an assemblage of every thing cruel, perfidious, indecent, and 
detestable. This was a time when the princes of the earth, as 


dom, and were easily led to persecute the children of God 
the most savage barbarity. In 1179, some, under various 

embraced heretical sentiments, were 
examined by the bishops and condemned. They were accused 
of receiving only the New Testament, and of rejecting the 


‘Old, except in the testimonies quoted by our Lord and the 
apostles. ‘This charge is, however, confuted by the whole tenor 


of their authentic writings. _ They were also accused of assert- 


ing the Manichean doctrine of two independent principles; of 
denying the utility of infant baptism, and of many other things, 
and all with an evident design to persecute them to death; be- 

itions of the 


cause they stood opposed to the errors and abomini 
church of Rome. . ath 

_ Rainerius, who was a bigoted papist, owns, thi 
denses were the most formidable enemies of th 
Rome, “because,” saith he, “they have a great app 
godliness; because they live righteously before men, | 
rightly in God in all things, and hold all the articles of 
creed; yet they hate and revile the cham! Rome; and, 


their accusations they are easily believed by the people.” ins. 


if But it was reserved to Innocent the third, than whom no pope 
eyer possessed more ambition, to institute the inquisition; and 
the Waldenses were the first objects of its cruelly. He autho- 
rized certain monks to frame the process of that court, and to 
. deliver the supposed heretics to the secular power. ‘The be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century saw thousands of persons 
hanged or burned by these diabolical devices, whose sole crime 
was, that they trusted only in Jesus Christ for salvation, and 
renounced all the vain hopes of self-rigbteousness, idolatry, and 
superstition. Whoever has attended closely to the subject of 
the epistles to the Colossians and Galatians, and has penetrated 
into the meaning of the apostle, sees the great duty of uoLp- 
ING THE WEAD, and of resting, for justification by faith, on 
Jesus Christ alone, inculcated throughout them as the predom- 
inant precept of christianity, in opposition to the rudiments of 
the world, to philosophy and vain deceit, to will worship, to 
all dependence for our happiness on human works and devices 
of whatever kind. Such a person sees what true protestant- 
ism is, contrasted with genuine popery; and, of course, he is 
convinced, that the difference is not merely verbal or frivolous, 
but that there is a perfect opposition in the two plans; and such 
as admits of no coalition or union; nnd that therefore the true 
way of withstanding the devices of Satan, is to be faithful to 
the great doctrine of justification by the grace of Jesus Christ, 
through faith alone, and not by our own works or ee ay 
Hence the very foundation of false religion is overtrown; 


¥ 
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hence troubled consciences obtain solid peace, and faith, work- _ , 
ing by love, leads men into the very spirit of christianity, while _ 
it comforts their hearts, and establishes them in every good _ 


work... ake # Bt th a ts oe 
Schemes of religion so extremely opposite, being ardently 
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pursued by both purties, could not fail to produce a violent 
rupture. The church of Christ and the world were then seen 
engaged in contest. Innocent first tried the methods or argu- 
ment and persecution. He sent bishops and monks, who 
preached in those places, where the Waldensian doctrine flou- 
rished. Their success was very inconsiderable. In the neigh- 
borhood of Narbonne two monks were. employed, Peter de 
Chateauneuf,.and Dominic. The former of these was murder- 
ed, probably by Raymond, count of Toulouse, because he had 
refused to remove the excommunication, which he had de- 
nounced against that prince. Though there appears no evi- 
dence that Raymond either understood or felt the vital influence 
of the Protestant doctrine, yet he strongly protected his Wal- 

ensian subjects. He witnessed the purity of their lives and 
manners, and heard with indignation the calumnies with which 
they were aspersed by their adversaries, who proclaimed to all 
the world their own hypocrisy, avarice and ambition. He was 
incensed at the wickedness practised on his subjects, and indig- 
nant at his own unmerited disgrace; but his conduct. in this 
instance was unjustifiable. ‘The event was ‘disastrous. Inno- 
cent obtained what he wished, a decent pretence for his hor- 
rible and most iniquitous persecution; and thousands of the 

_ sincerely pious were unrighteously calumniated as accessory to 
crime. ; . 

The insidious customs of the inquisition are well known. 
From the year 1206, when it was first established, to the year 
1228, the havoc made among helpless Christians was so great, 
that certain French bishops, in the last mentioned year, desiréd 
the monks of the inquisition to defer a little their work of im- 
prisonment, till the pope should be advertised of the great 
numbers apprehended; numbers so great, that it was impossible 
to defray the charge of their subsistence, and even to provide 
stone and mortar to build prisons for them. Yet so true is it, 
that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the church, that in the 
year 1530 there were in Europe above eight hundred thousand 
who professed the religion of the Waldenses. 

When the Waldenses saw that the design of the pope was 
to gain the reputation of having used gentle and reasonable 
methods of ‘persuasion, they agreed among themselves, to un- 
dertake the open defence of their principles. ‘They therefore 

i gave the bishops to understand, that their pastors, or some of 

em in the name of the rest, were ready to prove their religion 

o be truly scriptural, in an open conference, provided it might 
conducted with propriety. They explained their ideas of 

propriety, by desiring that there might be moderators on both 

sides, who should be vested with full authority to prevent all 
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tumult and violence; that the conference should be held at 
some place, to which all parties might have free and safe access; 
and that some one subject should be chosen, with the common 
consent of the disputants, which should be steadily prosecuted, 
till it was fully discussed and determined; and that he who 
could not maintain it by the word of God, the only decisive 
rule of Christians, should own himself confuted. 

This was perfectly equitable and judicious, and the bishop 
could not with decency refuse to accept the terms. The place — 
of discussion agreed on was Montreal, near Carcassone in the 
year 1206. The umpires on one side were the bishops of Vil- 
lencuse and Auxeere; on the other R. de Bot, and Antony 
Riviere. at 

Severel pastors were deputed to manage the debate for the 
Waldenses, of whom Arnold Hot was the principal. He ar- 
rived first at the time and place appointed. A bishop named 
Kusus, came afterwards on the side of the papacy, accompa- 
nied by the monk Dominic, two of the pope’s legates, and 
several other priests and monks. ‘The points undertaken to be 
proved by Arnold, were, that the mass and transubstantiation 
were idolatrous and unscriptural; that the church of Rome was 
not the spouse of Christ, and that its polity was bad and un- 
holy. Arnold sent those propositions to the bishop, who re- 
quired fifteen days to answer him, which were granted. At 
the day appointed the bishop appeared, bringing with him a 
large manuscript, which was read to the conference. Arnold 
desired to be heard by word of mouth, only entreating their 
patience, if he took a considerable time in answering so prolix 
a writing. Fair promises of a patient hearing were made to 
him. He discoursed for the space of four days with great 
fluency and readiness, and with such order, perspicuity, and 
strength of argument, that a powerful impression was rnade on 
the audience. 

At length Arnold desired, that the bishops and monks would 
undertake to vindicate the mass and transubstantiation by the 
word of God. What they said on the occasion we are not in- 
formed; but the cause of the abrupt conclusion of the confer- 
ence showed which party had the advantage. While the two 
legates were disputing with Arnold, the bishop of Villeneuse, 
the umpire of the papal party, declared, that nothing could 
be determined because of the coming of the crusaders.) What 
he asserted was too true; the papal armies advanced, and, by 
fire and faggots, soon decided all controversies: 

- Arnold and his assistants were, doubtless, of the number of 
those, who “did truth, and therefore came to the light, that 
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nifest, that they were wrought in 
vere of those who “hated the 
it, lest their deeds should be re- 


their deeds might be made ma 
God.” | And their adversari 
light, and would not come to 
proved.” 

The recourse of the popish party to arms, in the room of 
sober argumentation, was to pour contempt on the word of 
God, and to confess that its light was intolerably offensive to 
them. The approach of the crusaders, who, in the manner 
related, put an end to the conference, was not accidental; 
for Innocent, who never intended to decide the controversy 
by argument, on the occasion of the unhappy murder of the 
monk before mentioned, had dispatched preachers throughout 
Europe, to collect all, who were willing to revenge the inno- 
cent blood of Peter of Chateauneuf; promising paradise to 
those, who should bear arms for forty days, and bestowing on 
them the same indulgences as he did on those, who under- - 
took to conquer the Holy Land. “We moreover promise,” 
says he in his bull, “to all those who should take up arms to 
revenge the said murder, the pardon and remission of their 
sins. And since we are not to keep faith with those, who do 
not keep it with God, we would have all to understand, that 
every person who is bound to the said earl Raymond by cath 
of allegiance, or by any other way, is absolved by apostoli- 
cal authority from such obligations; and it is Jawful for any 
Roman Catholic, to persecute the said earl, and to seize upon 
his country,” &c. 

The tyrant proceeds in bis bull: “We exhort you, that 
you would endeavor io destroy the wicked heresy of the Al- 
bigenses, and do this with more rigor than you would use to- 
wards the Saracens themselves: persecute them with a strong 
hand: deprive them of their lands, and put Roman Catho- 
lics in their room.” Such was the pope’s method of punish- 
ing a whole people for a single murder committed by Ray- 
mond. . % 

The French barons, incited by the motives of avarice which 
Innocent suggested, undertook the work with vigor. The 
Waldensian Christians then had no other part to act, after 
having performed the duty of faithful subjects and soldiers, 
but to suffer with patience the oppressions of Antichrist. 
Three hundred thousand men, induced by avarice and super- 
stition, filled their country, for several years with carnage 
and confusion. The scenes of baseness, perfidy, barbarity, 
indecency and hypocrisy, over which Innocent presided, can 
scarcely be conceived. These were conducted partly by his 
legates, and partly by the infamous earl Simon of Montfort. 
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_ The castle of Menerbe on the frontiel of Spain, for want 


‘the pope’s legate. A certain bot undertook to preach to 
those who were found in the castle, and exhort them to ac- 
knowledge the pope. But they interrupted his discourse, 
declaring that his |ubor was to no purpose. Earl Simon and 
the legate then caused a great fire to be kindled, and burned 
one hundred and forty persons of both sexes. These martyrs 
died in triumph, praising God that he had counted them wor- 
thy to suffer for the sake of Christ. They opposed the legate 
to his face, and told Simon, that on the last day when the 
books should be opened, he would meet with the just judgment 
of God for all his cruelties. Several monks entreated them 
to have pity on themselves, and promised their lives, if they 
would submit to the popedom. But the Christians “loved not 


‘of water, was reduced to abbot nd of surrendering to y 


_ their lives to the deatb:” only three women of the company 


recanted. b 

Another castle named Termes, not far from Menerbe, in 
the territory of Narbonne, was taken by Simon in the year 
1210. “This place,” said Simon, “is of all others the most 
execrab!e, because no mass has been sung in it for thirty 
years.” A remark which gives us some idea both of the sta- 
bility and numbers of the Waldenses: the very worship of 
popery, it seems, was expelled from that place. The inhabit- 
ants made their escape by night, and avoided the merciless 
hands of Simon. ae 
' But the triumphing of the wicked is short: after he had 
been declared sovereign of Toulouse, which he had conquered, 
general of the armies of the church, its son and darling; after 


ype had oppressed and tyranized over the Waldenses by innu- 


merable confiscations and exactions, he was slain in battle in 


"the year 1218. 


_ Earl Raymond, died of sickness in the year 1222, in a state 
of peace and prosperity, after his victory over Simon. No 
man was ever treated with more injustice by the popedom. 
But nothing is known of his character for knowledge and piety. 
His persecutor, Innocent, died in 1216; and the famous Dom- 
inic in 1220. 

The Waldenses suffered sore and incessant persecutions from 
the church of Rome, in many different parts of Europe, till 
the time of the reformation, and, in most instances, they en- 
dured them with admirable patience and constancy. Ban 

Thus largely did the “King of saints” provide for the instruc- 
tion of his church, in the darkness of the middle ages. The 
Waldenses are indeed the middle link which connects the 
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primitive Christians and fathers with the reformed; and® by 
their means, the proof is completely established that salvation, 
by the grace of Christ, felt in the heart by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, and expresied in the life, has ever, existed from 
the time of ‘the apostles till this day; and that it is a doctrine 
_ marked by the cross, and distinct from all that religion of 
mere form, which calls itself Christian, but which wants the 


‘¥ of Christ. 


CHAPTER Xv. 


—_—____ 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN. THIS CENTURY. 


Tue same ignorance and superstition, the same vices and 
immoralities, which predominated in the last century, abounded 
in this. Real Christians were to be found only among the 
Waldenses, or in those who worshipped God in obscurity. 
Various other sects arose, who were cruelly persecuted by popes 
and emperors; but none appear to have professed the real doc- 
trines, or were influenced by the real spirit of Jesus. Some 
of them, both in principle and practiee, were the disgrace of 
human nature. But to detail the narratives of fanaticism, with 
which most ecclesiastical histories abound, is not the object of 
this work.—The church of God, considered as a society, seems 

‘then to have existed only among the Waldenses. 
_ There were numerous societies in this century, that suffered 
tremely by the iron hand of power. Among all these, the 
~Waldenses, sometimes called Lollards, by way of reproach, 
seem perfectly distinguished, by their solid piety, sound scrip- 
tural judgment, and practical godliness; and therefore they 
may justly be accounted to have suffered for righteousness sake; 
while the rest, as far as certainty appears, were the martyrs of 
folly, turbulence, or impiety. 
In the east the profession of christianity still existed in that 
contracted empire of which Constantinople was the metropolis; 
but nothing appears like the primitive faith and piety. 

The maxims and examples of the court of Rome, in. this pe- 
riod, were unspeakably detrimental to the cause of godliness. 
It claimed a right to dispose of all offices in the church, and 
in that way, amassed incredible sums. Boniface VIII. then 
filled the Christian world with the noise and turbulence of his 
ambition. He died in ie a in. 1303, in. the ninth 
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year of his papacy. For fifty years afterward, the church had 
two or three heads at the same time: and while each of the 
contending popes was anathematizing his competitors, the re- 
verence of mankind for the popedom was diminished, and the 
labors of those who strove to propagate divine truth, began to 
be more seriously regarded by men of conscienee and probity. 
' Eleazer, count of Arian, in Naples, born in 1235, distin- 
suished himself for his piety. At the age of twenty-three, he 
succeeded to his father’s estate; and for five years, which 
brought him to the close of life, he supported a constant tenor 
of devotion, and religious seriousness. Some of the regula- 
tions of his houshold were these. ' 
“I cannot allow any blasphemy in my house, nor any thing 
in word or deed which offends the laws of decorum. re 
“Let the ladies spend the morning in reading and prayer, 
the afternoon at some work. 
‘Dice, and all games of hazard are prohibited. 
_ “Let all persons in my house divert themselves at proper 
times, but never in a sinful manner. i 
“Let there be constant peace in my family; otherwise tw 
armies are formed under my roof, and the master is devoured 
by them both. or 
_ “If any difference arise, let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath. 


'. “We must bear with something, if we have to live among 


mankind. Such is our frailty, we are scarcely in tune with 
ourselves a whole day; and if a melancholy humor come on 
us, we know not well what we would have. 

Not to bear and not to forgive, is diabolical; to love ene- 
ie and to do good for evil, is*the mark of the children of 

od. 

“Every evening, all my family shall be assembled ata godly 
conference, in which they shall hear something of God and 
salvation. Let none be absent on pretence of attending to my 
affairs. I have no affairs so interesting to me as the salvation 
of my domestics. 


“I seriously forbid all injustice, which may cloak itself under 
color of serving me.” ' 

“If I feel-an impatience under affront,” said he on one occa- 
sion, “I look at Christ. Can any thing which I suffer, be like 
to that which he endured for me?” 

God has his secret saints in the most zloomy: state of the 
church; and Eleazar seems to have been one of these. In his 
last sickness, the history of our Saviour’s passion was daily 
read to him, and by this means his mind was consoled under 
the pains with which he was afflicted. 
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In this century too, Bradwardine, an Fnglishman, arose, dis- 
_tinguished for his accurate and profound investigation in divin- 
ity. Deeply sensible of the desperate wickedness of the human 
heart, and of the preciousness of the grace of Christ, he seems 
to have overlooked, or little regarded the fashionable supersti- 
tions of’his time, and to have applied the whole. vigor and 
vehemence of his spirit to the defence of the principles of the 

gospel. He was a strong and able. advocate for the scripture 
doctrine of free and sovereign grace, in opposition to all self- 
' righteous claims. Conscious .of the pernicious tendency of 
SELF-suFFicrency, he wrote much against Pelagianism, with a 
heart evidently inflamed. with zeal for the divine glory, and 
laboring for the spiritual profit of souls——-While writing in de- 
fence of free grace, he appears to have been under the steady 
influence of humility and piety; and after having described the © 
opposition made to divine grace from age to age, he thus’ con- 
cludes: “I know, O Lord God, that thou dost not despise nor 
forsake those-who love thee; but thou ‘dost sustain, teach, 
cherish, strengthen and confirm them. Relying on this, thy 
goodness and truth, I undertake to war under thy invincible 
banners.” . : 

Bradwardine lived in an age dreary, unpromising and full of 
darkness: but notwithstanding all this, he appears to have lived 
by faith on the Son of God. 

Jobn Wickliff, an Englishman, the renowned reformer, a 
man of extensive knowledge, and great strength of mind, flou- 
rished about the year 371. He preached pointedly against the 
prevailing abuses in religion; particularly the real presence of 
Christ in the eucharist. On this point he has been considered 
remarkably clear. In this, his principal design, it appears, 
was to recover the church from idolatry, especially in regard-to 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. 

Sensible that the papal power was founded in usurpation, he 
‘insisted that the church of Rome was not the head of other 
churches, that St. Peter was not superior to the other apostles, 
and that the pope, in the power of the keys, was only equal 
to a common priest. These were undoubtedly the sentiments 
of genuine protestantism, and excited a spirit of bitter perse- 
cutions against him. 

This reformer translated the Bible from the Latin into the 
English tongue: the value of which work, at so dark a time, 
was great. At this, the Roman hierarchy were enraged, which 
evinced that they hated the light, and would not come to it, 
lest their deeds should be reproved. 

- Concerning Wickliff it may with propriety be said, that a 
political spirit too deeply infected his conduct; but that special 
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benefit accrued, from his labors, to the church of Christ, both 
in England and upon the continent. Hediedin peace at Lut- 
terworth, in the year 1387. ange 

In the year 1410, his works, about two hundred volumes, 
were burned at Oxford, by order of Subinco, archbishop of 
Prague; and in 1428, his remains were dug out of his grave 
and burned, and his ashes thrown into the river at Lutterworth. 

Wickliff had many errors and many virtues: but he gave 
evidence of true piety. An effusion of the Divine Spirit ac- 
companied his labors, which were abundant, and its effects 
appear to have been lasting. He was a formidable adversary 
of the papal superstitions, and a spirited and able advocate for 
the RicuT of the common people to read the scriptures.—He 
was earnest, every where in his writings, to establish the grand 
Protestant sentiment, of the insufficiency of the scriptures for 
saving instruction. ‘The reason of his having done this was: 
friars persecuted the faithful, and said, “It had never been well 
with the church since lords and ladies regarded the gospel, and 
relinquished the manners of their ancestors.” 

Wickliff labored abundantly to persuade men to trust wholly 
to Christ, and rely altogether upon his sufferings, and not to 
seek to be justified in any other way. 


“CHAPTER XVI. 
Bb —————_——_ 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE LOLLARDS. —THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE, INCLUDING THE 
CASE OF JOHN HUSS, AND JEROM OF PRAGUE-~-THE HUSSITES 
_TILL THE BEGINNING OF THE REFORMATION.—A BRIEF RE- 
VIEW OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


ePrints of be brboble have, in all ages, been applied to real 
Christians. Lollard, the name given to the followers of Wick- 
liff, is to be considered as one of them. 

Arundel, archbishop of York, in this century used his utmost 
to induce king Richard II. to harass all persons, who should 
dare, in their native language, to read and study the gospels 
of Jesus Christ. 

In the year 1399, Richard was deposed by Henry of Lan- 
caster. He was. shortly afterward crowned by Arundel, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury under the title of Henry IV. A perse- 
cution then commenced, more terrible than any which had ever 
been known -under the English kings. William Sawtre, a 
a clergyman in London, who openly. taught the doctrine of 
Wickliff, was the first man who was burnt in England for op- 
posing the abominations of popery. In the year 1400, he suf- 
‘fered the flames of martyrdom, glorying in the cross of Christ, 
and strengthened by divine grace. 

John Badby, an illiterate workman, was about this time per- 
secuted to death, for affirming that the consecrated bread 
remaineth, after ‘ite consecration the same material bread, 
which it was before, a sign, or sacrament of the living God. 
“I believe,” said he, ‘the omnipotent God in Trinity to be 
ons. But if every consecrated host be the Lord’s body, then 
there are twenty thousand gods in England.” After he had 
been deelivered by the bishops to the secular power, he was, 
by the king’s writ, condemned to be burned. The prince of 
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Wales being present, earnestly exhorted him to recant, me- 
nacing the most terrible vengeance, if he should remain obsti- 
nate. Badby was inflexible. As soon as he felt the fire, he 
cried, “Mercy!” The prince, supposing that he was entreat- 
ing the mercy of his judges, ordered the fire to be quenched. 
—“Will you forsake heresy,” said young Henry; “and will 
you conform to the faith of the holy church? If you will you 
shall have a yearly stripend out of the king’s treasury.” The 
martyr was unmoved; Henry in a rage declared, that he might 
now look for no favor. Badby gloriously finished his course. » 

The conflict had now grown serious, and Henry published a 
severe statute, by which grevious pains and penalties were to 
be inflicted on all, who should dare to defend or encourage the 
tenets of Wickliffe; and this, in conjunction with a constitution 
of Arundel, too tedious to be recited, seemed to threaten the 
total extinction of this falsely named heresy. The 
tors were very active, and many persons through 
ed; but worthies were still found, who continued faithful unto 
death. 

In the year 1413, Henry IV. died, and was succeeded by 
Henry V. who trode in his steps, and countenanced Arundel, in 
his plan of extirpating the Lollards, and of supporting the ex- 
isting hierarchy by penal coercions. In the first year of the 
new king’s reign, this archbishop collected in St. Paul’s church 
in London, a synod of all the bishops and clergy of England. 
The principal object of the assembly was to repress the grow- 
ing sect; and as Sir John Oldcastle, lord Cobham, had on all 
occasions discovered a partiality for these reformers, the resent- 
ment of the archbishop and of the whole body of the clergy, 
was particularly levelled at this nobleman. Lord Cobham was 
most obnoxious to the ecclesiastics.. For he had openly and 
distinguishingly. opposed the abuses of popery. At a great 
expense, he had collected, transcribed, and dispersed the works 
of Wickliff among the common people without reserve; and it 
was well known that he maintained a great number of itinerant 
preachers, in many parts of the country. cant 

But Lord Cobham was a favorite both of the king and the 
people; and therefore to effect his destruction was an undertak- 
yee required much caution. 

"he archbishop was in earnest, and he concerted his mea- 
sures with prudence. ) 

His first step was to procure the royal mandate for sending 
twelve commissioners to Oxford, to examine and report the pro- 
gress of heresy. They found Oxford overrun with heretics. 
The opinions of Wickliff had made their way among the junior 
students; and the talents and integrity of their master were 
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peld in high esteem and admiration by his disciples.—Arundel 
laid his information before the grand convention who determin: 
ed, that, without delay, Lord Cobham should be prosecuted as a 
heretic. With great solemnity, a copy of each of Wickliff’s. 
works was publicly burnt, by the enraged archbishop, in the pre- 
sence of the nobility, clergy, and people; and one of Lord Cob- 
ham’s books was of the number burnt. This circumstance con- 
firmed the assembly in their belief that that nobleman wasa 
great encourager of the Lollards. 

At the moment when the convocation were vowing vengeance 
against Lord Cobham, some of the more cool and discreet mem- 
bers, are said to have suggested the propriety of sounding how 
the young king would relish the measures they had in view, 
before they should proceed any further. “Arundel instantly 
perceived the wisdom of this advice, and resolved to follow it. 

To weight to his proceedings, this artful primate, at the 
head of a great number of dignified ecclesiastics, complained 
most grievously to Henry, of the heretical practices of his fa- 
vorite servant Lord Cobham, and entreated his majesty to con- 
sent to the prosecution of so incorrigible an offender. . 

Through the management of Arundel the king’s mind -was 
previously impressed with strong suspicions of Lord Cobham’s 
heresy and enmity to the church. That very book, above 
mentioned, of this excellent man, which the convocation had 
condemned to the flames, was read aloud before the king, the 
bishop, and the temporal peers of the realm; at the recital of 
which, Henry was. exceedingly shocked and declared, that, in 
his life. he never heard such horrid heresy.x—However, in con- 
sideration of the high birth, military rank, and good services 
of Sir John Oldcastle, the king enjoined the convocation to 
deal favorably with him, and to desist from all further process 
for some days: he wished to restore him to the unity of the 
cburch without rigor or disgrace, and promised, that he himself 
in the mean time, would send privately to the honorable 
knight, and endeavor to persuade him to renounce his errors. 

The king kept his promise, and is said to have used every 
argument he could think of, to convince him of the high offence 
of separating from the church; and at last, to have pathetically 
exhorted him to retract and submit, as an obedient child to his 
holy mother. The answer of the knight is very expressive of 
the frank and open intrepidity which distinguished his charac- 
ter. “You I amalways ready to obey,” said he, “because you 
are the appointed minister of God, and bear the sword for the 
punishment of evildoers. But as to the pope and his spiritual 
minions, 1 owe them no obedience, nor will I pay them any; 
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for as sure as God’s word is true, to me it is fully evident, that 

the pope of Rome is the great Antichrist, foretold in holy writ, 

the son of perdition, the open adversary of God, and the abom- 
_ ination, standing in the holy place.” ‘The extreme ignoronce 
‘of Henry in matters of religion, disposed him by no means to 
relish such an answer as this: he immediately turned away from 
him in visible displeasure, and gave the disciple of Wickliff to 
the malice of his enemies. : 

Arundel, supported by the sovereign power, sent a citation 
to the castle of Cowling, where lord Cobham then resided. But 
feudal ideas were, at that time, no less fashionable than those 
of ecclesiastical domination. The high spirited nobleman 
availed himself of his privileges, and refused admission to the 
messenger. ‘The archbishop then cited him, by letters affixed 
to ihe great. gates of the cathedral of Rochester; but lord 
Cabham still] disregarded the mandate. Arundel, in a rage, 
excommunicated him for contumacy, and demanded the aid of 
the civil power to apprehend him. 

Cobham, alarmed at the appoaching storm, wrote a confes- 
sion of his faith, delivered it to the king, and entreated his 
majesty to judge for himself, whether he had merited all this 
rough treatment. 'This confession the king coldly ordered to 
be delivered to the archbishop. Lord Cobham then offered to 
bring a hundred knights, who would bear testimony to the in- 
nocence of his life and opinions. When these expedients had 
failed, he assumed a higher strain, and begged that he might be 
permitted, as was usual in less matters, to vindicate his inno- 
cence by the law of arms. He said he.was ready “in the 
quarrel of his faith, to fight for life or death., with any man 
living, the king and the lords of his council being excepted.” 
In the issue, Cobham was arrested by the king’s express order, 
and lodged in the tower of London. 

On the day appointed, Arundel, the archbishop, with the 
bishops of London and Winchester, constituted the court. Sir 
Robert Morley brought lord Cobham before them, and he was 
arraigned for trial—Sir,” said the primate, “you stand here, — 
both detected of heresies, and also excommunicated for con- 
tumacy. Notwithstanding we have, as yet, neither shown our- 
selves unwilling to give you absolution, nor yet do, to this hour, 
provided you will meekly ask for it.” ; 

Lord Cobham took no notice of this offer, but desired per- 
mission to read an account of. his faith, which had long been 
settled, and to which he intended to stand. He then took out 
of his bosom a writing respecting the articles whereof he was 


accused, and when he had read it, delivered the same to the 
archbishop. 
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The contents of the paper were, in substance, these: |. 
1. That the most worshipful sacrament of the altar is Christ's 
body, in the form of bread. — raReas 

2. That every man that would be saved, must forsake siny 
and do penance for sins already committed, with true and sin- — 
cere contrition. . 

3. That images might be allowable to represent and give 
men lively ideas of the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
of the martyrdom and good lives of saints; but, that if any man 
gave that worship to dead images, which was due only to God, 
or put such hope or trust in them as he should do in God, he 
became a grievous idolater. . . : 

4. That the matter of pilgrimages might be setiled in few 
words. Aman may spend all his days in pilgrimages, and lose 
his soul at last: but he that knows the holy commandments of 
God, and keepeth them to the end, shall be saved, though he 
never visited theshrines of saints, as men now do, in their pil- 
grimages to Canterbury, Rome, and other places. 

~The archbishop, intent on the destruction of the prisoner, 
informed him that there were many good things in his paper, 
but that on several other articles of belief, he had not been 
sufficiently explicit, and that upon these also his opinion would 
be expected. Asa directory to his faith, he promised to send 
him in writing, the clear determinations of the church, and 
warned him very particularly to attend to this point; whether, 
in the sacrament of the altar, the material bread, did or did not 
remain, after the words of consecration. ; 

The determination of the primate and clergy, which, accord- 
ing to promise, was sent to lord Cobham, in the tower, here 
follows: 

1. The faith and determination of the holy church, touching 
the blissful sacrament of the altar is this, that afler the sacra- 
mental words be once spoken by a priest in his mass, “the mate- 
rial bread, that was before bread, is turned into Christ’s very 
body; and the material wine, that was before wine, is turned 
into Christ's: very blood.” And so there remaineth, thenceforth, 
neither material bread, nor material wine, whica were there 
before the sacramental words were spoken. 

2. Every Christian man, living here bodily on earth, ought te 
confess toa priest ordained by the church, if he can come to 
him. 

3. Christ ordained St. Peter to be his vicar here on earth, 
whose see is the holy church of Rome: and he granted that 
the same power which he gave to Peter, should succeed to all 
Peter’s successors: whom we now call popes of Rome... .. 
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and whom fe 4 men ought to obey, after the laws of the 


church of Rome. . hn eo 
_ 4, Lastly, the holy church had determined, that it is merito- 
jous to a Christian man to go on a pilgrimage to holy places; 
1 there to yes holy relics, and images of saints, apostles, 
martyrs, and confessors, approved by the church of Rome. 
3 On Monday, the day appointed for the next examination, 
Arundel accosted lord Cobham, with an appearance of great 
-.-  mildness, and put himin mind that on the preceding Saturday, 
¥ - 7] he had informed him, he was “accursed for contumacy and dis- 
obedience to the holy church;” and had expected he would at 
that time have meekly requested absolution. The archbishop 
then declared, that even now it was not too late to make the 
same request, provided it was done in due form, as the church 
had ordained. Vera 
_ Lord Cobham, with the humility of a Christian, and the firm- 
rs a : F ; : ; 
ness of a soldier, replied: ‘I never yet trespassed: against vou, 
and therefore I do not feel the want of vour absolution.” Then 
. Imeeling downon the pavement, and lifting up his hands to 
heaven, he said, “I confess myself here unto thee, my eternal, 
living Gop, that Ihave been a grievous sinner. How often in 
my frail youth, have I offended thee, by ungoverned passions, 
pride, concupiscence, intemperance! How often have I been 
drawn into horrible sin by anger, and how many of my fellow 
men have I injured from this cause! Good Lord, I humbly ask 
of thee mercy: here I need absolution.” 

Then rising with tears in his eyes, he cried witha loud voice, 
“Lo! these are your guides, good people. Take notice; for the 
violation of God’s holy law and his great commandments, they 
never cursed me; but, for their own arbitrary appointments and 
traditions, they most cruelly treat me and othermen. Let them, 
however, remember, that Christ’s denunciations against: the 
Pharisees, shall be fulfilled.” 

The dignity of lord Cobham’s manner, and the vehemence 
of his expression, threw the court into some confusion. 

After the primate had recovered himself, he proceeded to 
examine the prisoner respecting the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. “Do you believe, that after the words of consecration, 
there remains any marerian bread?” The scriptures,” said 
Cobham, “make no mention of marertan bread; | believe that 
Christ’s body remains in the rorm of bread. In the sacrament 
there is both Christ’s body and the bread: the bread is the thing 
wesee with our eyes; but the body of Christ is hid, aid only 
to be seen by faita.” Upon which, with one voice, they cried 
Heresy! Heresy!—One of the bishops in particular said ve- 

if hemently, “That it was a foul heresy to call it bread.’? Cobham 
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Perewexed smartly, St. Paul, the apostle, was as wise a man as 
"you, and perhaps as good aChristian :—and yet he callsit preap. 
“The bread,” saith he, «that we break, is it not the commun 
of the body of Christ?” To be short with you, 


scriptures most cordially, but I have no be ef in your lor 

laws and idle determinations: ye are no part of Christ’s holy # 
‘church, as your deeds do plainly show.” Doctor Walden, the 

prior of the Carmelites, and Wickliff’s greatest enemy, now lost 


all patience, and exclaimed, “What rash “a desperate people a if 
are these followers of Wicklif” gat wh 
~ “Before God and man,” replied Cobham, «1 solemnly here 
_ profess, that till I knew Wickliff, whose jt eae ye so highly 
disdain, I never abstained fron, sin; but after | became acquaint- 
ed with that virtuous man and his despised doctrines, it hath, 9 — 
been otherwise with me; somuch grace could I never find . 
all your pompous instructions.” e saa 

“It were hard,” said Walden, “that in an age e of so many | | 
learned icuciore, you should have had no grace to amend 
. your life, till you heard the devil preach.” 

“Your fathers,” said Cobham, “the old Pharisces, ascribed 
-Christ’s miracles to Beelzebub, and his doctrines of the devil. 
Go on, and like them ascribe every good thing to the devil. 
Goon, and pronounce every mana heretic, who rebukes your 
vicious lives. Pray, what warrant have you from scripture, for 
‘this very act you are now about? Where is it written in all 
God’s law that you may thussit in judgment upon the life of 
man? Hold! perhaps you will quote Annas and Caiaphas who 
sat upon Christ and his apostles.” 

“Yes, sir,” said one of the doctors of law, “and Christ too, 
for he judged Jupas.” » 

“I never heard that he did,” said lord Cobham. “Judas 
judged himsef, and thereupon went out and hanged himself.— 
Indeed Christ pronounced a wo against him, for his covetous- 
ness, as he does still against you, who follow Judas’ steps.” . 

At the conclusion of this long and iniquitous trial, the beha- 
- viour of lord Cobh, ham was perfectly consistent with the temper 
he had exhibited during its progress. There remained the s same 
undaunted spirit and resolution, and the same serenity ‘and re- 
signation. ‘Some of the last questions which were put to lord 
Cobham, respected the worship ef the cross; and his answers 

rove that neither the acuteness of his genius was blunted, nor 
the solidity of his judgment impaired. 

One of the Friars asked him, whether ge was ready to 
worship te cross upon which Christ died? ; 4 
_ ¢Where is it?” said lord Cobham. ip 

“But suppose it was here at this moment? said the Friar. o 
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“A wise man indeed,” said Cobham, “to put me such a ques- 
tion; and yet he himself does not know where the thing is! 


» But, tell me, I pray, what sort of worship do I owe to it?” 


One of the conclave answered, “such worship as St. Paul 
he says, God forbid that I should glory save in 


9? 


the cross of Christ. 

“Right,” replied Cobham, and stretched out his arms, “rHaT 
is the true and the very cross; far better than your cross of . 
wood.” 

Sir,” said the bishop of London, “you know very well that 
Christ died upon a MATERIAL cross.”’ 

“True,” said Cobham; “and I know also that our salvation 
did not come by that material cross; but by him who died there- 
upon. Further, iknow well that St. Paul rejoiced in no other 
cross, but in Christ’s passion and death onry, and in his own suf- 
ferings and persecution, for the same truth which Christ had 
died for before.” 

By the quickness ind pertinence of lord Cobham’s answers, 
and by his spirit and resolution, the court was amazed, and for 
that day, brought to a stand. Arundel, with a great show of 
lenity and kindness, with mournful looks, entreated the prisoner 
to return into the bosom of the church, and all this with the 
most consummate hypocrisy. For he, wihout further delay, 
judged, and pronounced Sir Jobn Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, to 
be an incorrigible, pernicious and detestable heretic; and hav- 
ing condemned him as such, delivered him to the secular juris- 
diction. ; 

Lord Cobham, with a most cheerful countenance, said,— 
«Though you condemn my body, whichis but a wretched thing, 
yet lam well assured, ye can do. no harm to my soul, any more 
than could satan to the soul of Job. He that created it, will, of 
his infinite mercy, save it. Of this I have no manner of doubt. 
And in regard to the articles of my belief, I will stand to them, 
even to my very death, BY THE GRACE OF THE ETERNAL Gop.” 
lie then turned to the people, and stretching out his hands, 
cried with a very loud voice, “Good christian opie! for God’s. 
love, be well aware of these men; else, they will beguile you, 
and lead you blindfold into hell with themselves-” Having said 
these words, he fell down upon his knees, and lifting up his hands 
and eyes to heaven, prayed for his enemies in ihe following 
words, “iiord God Eternal! I beseech thee, of thy great mercy, 
to forgive my persecutors, if it be thy blessed will!” 

He was thensent back to the tower under the care of Sir 
Robert Aioreley. Inthe mean time, Arundel, finding that the 
persecution of this virtuous man, was very unpopular, went in 
person to the king and requested his majesty {o postpone, for the 
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space of fifty days, the punishment of lord Cobham. This 
profound hypocrite, thus temporized, to find the opportunity of 
. few weeks for lessening the credit of this pious lord, among the | 


people, by a variety of scandalous aspersions. 
Lord Cobham, having remained some time in the tower, a 
length, by unknown means, made his escape, and arrived safe in- uff 
Wales, where he concealed himself more than four-years. But 
through the diligence of lord Powis and his dependants, he was 
_at length discovered, taken and brought to London. 


His fate was soon determined. Hewas dragged into St. Giles’ 

field with all the insult and barbarity of enraged superstition; 

and there, both asa heretic and a traitor, suspended alive in: 
chains, upon a gallows, and burnt to death. 


~ Lord Cobham died, as he had lived, in the faith and hope of — a: 
the gospel, and to the end of his life bearing a noble testimony — x 
toits genuine doctrines. He is allowed to have beenamanof 
great learning, and to have had a profound knowledge of the = 
scriptures. At the place.of execution, with the utmost bravery 

and most triumphant joy, he exhorted the people to follow the 
instructions which God had given them in the scriptures; and 

to disclaim those false. teachers, whose lives and conversation 

were so contrary to Christ and his religion. 

This noble martyr believed and trusted in Him, who hath 
graciously said, “Fear not little flock, it is your Father,s good 
pleasure.to give you the kingdom;” and he. has undoubtedly 
gone toreceive a crown of glory. 

Henry Chicheley, then archbishop of Canterbury, continued 
at the head of that see from 1414 to 1443, and partly by forced 

- abjurations, and partly by the flames, domineered over the Lol- 
lards, and almost effaced the vestiges of godliness in the king- 
dom. This was one of the most gloomy seasons, which the 
church ever experienced. The doctrines of Wickliff had. in- 
deed been embraced in Bohemia; but the fires of persecution 
were also kindledin that country; at the same time, no quarter 
was given to any professor of the pure religion of Christ in 
England. The strictest search was made after Lollards and 
their books; and while a few souls, dispersed through various 
parts, sighed in secret, and detesting the prevailing idolatry, 
worshipped God in spirit and in truth, they found no numan con- 
solation or support whatever. In Kent, whole families were 
obliged to relinquish their places of abode for the sake of the 

ospel. 

- About this time, William Taylor, a priest, was burnt, for 
asserting that every prayer, forsome supernatural gift, must be 
directed only to God. All, who diligently and devoutly read 
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the scriptures, and denied popish superstitions, were persecuted - 
as heretics. temas" a 


But the burning of heretics was found not to be the way to 


~ extinguish heresy. On the contrary, both in England and on the 


continent, such detestable cruelty increased the compassion of 
the people for the sufferers, excited their indignation against 
the persecutors, and roused a spirit of enquiry and opposition 


~ to the existing heirarchy, which at length, under the direction 


— 


of a kind, overruling Providence, proved fatal both to papal 


~ corruptions and usurped dominion. 


In the times of Wickliff and his followers, the prevailing 
religion had so little influence on morals and the heart, that a 
popisn writer gives the following distinguishing mark of what 


‘ a » he accounts heresy: “The disciples of Wickliff are men of a 


‘serious, modest deportment; avoiding all ostentation in dress, 


mixing little with the busy world, and complaining of the de- 


‘ee 


' bauchery of mankind. ‘They maintain themselves wholly by 


4» 


_ their own labor, and utterly despise wealth: being fully content 
with bare necessaries. ‘They are chaste and<temperate; are 
never seen in taverns, or amused by the trifling gaieties of life. 
Yet you find them always employed; either learning or teach- 
ing. They are concise and devout in their prayers; blaming 
an unanimated prolixity. ‘They never swear; speak little; and 
in their public preaching, lay their chief stress on charity.”— 
Persons of the papal heirarcy, who stigmatized such sentiments 
as heretical, however. gloried in calJing the abominable commu- 
nity with which they themselves associated, the 101Ly cHunrcit. 

Who will deny that the human “heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked!” 

This celebrated council made no essential reformation in reli- 
gion, but persecuted men who truly feared God, and tolerated 
allthe predominant corruptions. Their labors therefore do not 
deserve to be recorded, on account of the piety and virtue of 
those who composed this council. The transactions of Con- 
stance do, however, throw light on the state of religion at that 
time. They illustrate the character of John Huss and of Jerom 
of Prague, and afford various instructive reflections to those, 
who attend to the dispensations of Divine Providence, and 
would understand the comparative power of nature and grace, 
of mere human resources, and the uperations of the Holy Spirit. 
_ The council met in 1414. The christian world had been dis- 

tracted nearly 40 years, by a schism in the popedom. The 

object of thiscounciliwas to settie the dispute and restorejpeace to 
the church. Three pretenders to the chair of St. Peter, sever- 
ally, claimed infallibility. ‘Ihe very nature of their straggle 
was subversive of the authority to which each of them made 
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pretensions; and of Tee vain contest thane seemed ito be no 

end. The princes, statesmen, and rulers, of the church, in 

those times, wanted not discernment to see the danger, to 

vhich the whole ecclesiastical system was exposed by these 

contentions; but it seems never to have come into the minds of 
them, or of any of the members of the council, to examine the 
foundation on which the popedom itself was erected. That on é 
all sides, was looked on as sacred and inviolable, though allow- ' 
ed to be burdened andincumbered with innumerable abuses. is 

This council deposed the three. existing popes, and chosea—*> 

new successor of St. Peter, Martin V.; and while they had 
their eye only on the restoration of the unity of the Roman see, 

they decreed the superiority of councils over popes; and thus » 

gave a deep wound to the tyrannical heirarchy, which proved of 
considerable advantage to those real reformers, who arose about he 
a hundred years after the council of Constance. ate 
That there needed a reformation of the church, in all ae » 
component paris, and that chureh discipline ought to be re- a 
tablished, were, indeed, ideas which lay within their know 
ledge; and the. members of this council universally confessed, 
that reformation and discipline ought to be prosecuted with 
vigor. But they brought not to the council the materials, which 
alone conld qualify them for sucha work. In general, they 
knew of nothing higher than the voice of natural conscience, 
the dictates of common sense, and something concerning the 
preceptive part of christianity. Their system of religion was 
letter, not spirit; law, not gospel. To promote the recovery 
of depraved mankind, they knew no methods but those of moral 
suasion, on principles merely natural. ‘The original depravity 
of man, salvation through the atonement of an infinite Re- 
deemer, and regeneration by the Holy Spirit, were doctrines, 
the use and efficacy of which they did notunderstand. These, 
however, are the only effectual instruments for the reformation 
of a corrupted church, or individual. 
The members of this celebrated council undertook to make 
“bricks without straw; and their projects of reform served 
_ only, in the event, to teach posterity, that the real doctrines of 
the gospel ought to be distinctly known, cordially relished, and 
powerfully experienced, by those who would undertake to en- 
lighten mankind. 

In this council, Italy, France, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Poland, England, Denmark, and Sweden, were represented. 
Twenty archbishops, nearly 150 bishops, about 150 other digni- 
taries, and more than 200° doctors, attended this council: “yet 
they had not sufficient spirit and integrity to punish crimes of 
the most atrocious nature. Indeed, it was not to be expected that 
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they should enact and execute laws, which bore hard on their 
own pride, their sloth, and their love of gain: consequently, — 
after all they did, the substantial evils which: existed in the 
church still remained. They could burn, without mercy, those 
whom they deemed heretics, though men of real] godliness, more’ 
readily, than lay the axe of wholesome discipline at the root of 
their own vices. " é 
' At the opening ot the council of Constance, pope, John 
XXHI. and the emperor Sigismund, were at the head of it, 
who continually endeavored to baffle the views of each other. 
John was by far the most powerful of the three popes. who, at 
that time, struggled for the chair of St. Peter; and Sigismund, 
while he pretended to acknowledge his authority, had secretly 
resolved to oblige him to renounce the pontificate. . Sigismund 
was remarkable for hypocrisy and dissimulation. By both these 
potentates, and by many. others connected with the council, 
political artifices were multiplied. These were the men who 


undertook to punish heretics and reform the church, = 


— 


~ Pope John had already, in a council at Rome, condemned 
the opinions of John Huss, and was then determined to signal- 
ize his zeal for what was then called the church, by confirming 
the same condemnation .at Constance. . 

Huss had been summoned to the council to answer for him- 

self, though already excommunicated at Rome. He obtained, 
however, a writing from the emperor, engaging that he should 
be allowed to pass without molestation. The emperor, in con- 
junction with his brother Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, had 
committed him to the care of several Bohemian lords, particu- 
larly of John de Chlum. This escort travelled with him to Con- 
stance, where they arrived six days after the pope. 
_ John Huss was born in Bohemia in 1373, of mean parentage; 
but by his superior genius, industry, eloquence, probity and 
decency of manners, was raised to great eminence. He was. 
appointed rector of the university of Prague, which was then 
ina very flourishing state. In the year 1400, he was nominated 
preacher of Bethlehem, and in the same year was made con- 
fessor to Sophia, the wife.of Wenceslaus king of Bohemia, a 
princess of great merit, who highly esteemed him. 

In 1405, Huss preached in the chapel of Bethlehem, with 
great celebrity. _ At first he is said to have held the writings of 
Wickliff in detestation. But itis not in the power of prejudice 
to prevent the progress of the Divine councils, and the work of 
the Holy Spirit on the heart. Huss was gradually convinced of 
the power and exceilency of evangelical truth. His doctrinal 
knowledge was, however, very limited and defective; but the 
little fundamental light which, through grace, he attained, was 
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‘directed to the best practical purposes. He preached Joudly 


_ against the abuses of the Romish church, and particularly the 


we 


_-imposture of false miracles, which then abounded. He also 


preached in a synod at Prague, in the archbishop’s presence, 
with great freedom against the vices of the clergy. Gregory 
_XII. one of the three popes, whose schism gave rise to the coun- 
cil of Constance, was received in Bohemia. But when mea- 
sures were proposed for calling a general council to compose 
the schism, Huss engaged the university to support them, and 
exhorted all Bohemia to do the same. The archbishop of Prague, 
who was attached to Gregory, opposed Huss, called him a schis- 
matic, and forbade him to exercise the pastoral functions in his 
diocess. About the same time, on occasion of a dispute be- 
tween the natives and foreigners, who belonged to the univer- 
sity, Huss, having supported the former, and gained his point, 3 
the Germans, in disgust, retired from Prague. This circum- a 
stance enabled the Bohemian teacher to speak more publicly . 
according to the viewsof Wickliff. The archbishop of Prague 
committed the books of the latter to the flames in 1410. Bat. _ 
the progress of his opinions was rather accelerated than retard- 


it. ed by this step. ? 


The troubles of Huss were multiplied, and he was excommu- 
-nicated at Rome. He had sent his proctors thither to answer 
for him; but they were committed to prison, after they had re- 
mained there to no purposea year and an half. - Huss, after his 
excommunication, had no other remedy but to appeal to Al- 
mighty God in very solemnterms. In his appeal, which was 
charged on him asa crime, among many other things, he says, 
“Almighty God, the one only essence in Three Persons, is the 
first and last refuge of those who are oppressed. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, very God and very man, being desirous to redeem, from 
eternal damnation, his children elected before the foundation 
of the world, has given, by suffering a bloody and ignominious | 
death, this excellent example to his disciples, to commit their 
cause to the judgment of God.” He still continued to preach q 
on subjects, which he deemed seasonable and useful. In one ‘ 
sermon, he treated of the uses of the commemoration of the 
‘saints, among which he reckons meditation on the misery of 
man, subject to death for sin; and on the death which Jesus 
Christ suffered for oursin. In this same sermon, while he zeal- 
ously opposed the abuses of the times, he discovered that he 
himself was not then entirely clear of the popish notion of pur- 
gatory. ‘“Inpraying devoutly for the dead,” said he, “we pro- 
cure relief tothe saints in purgatory.” He admitted, however, 
“that there is no mention of such a practice in the holy scrip- 
‘tures; and, that neither the preps nor Jesus Christ, nor his 
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apostles, nor the saints that followed close after, taught prayer 
for the dead.” “I verily believe,” continued Huss, “this custom 
was introduced by the avarice of priests, who don’t trouble them- 
selves to exhort the people to live well, as did the prophets, Je- 
sus Christ and the apostles; but take great care to exhort them 
to make rich offerings in hopes of happiness and a speedy de- 
livery from purgatory. =. fe 
At length, John Huss was forbidden to preach any more at 
Prague. All that he could then do was to instruct his country- 
men by his writings. Having been summoned, as we have seen, 
to Constance, he obeyed; and before his departure, offere oO 
give an account of his faith in the presence of a provineial synod 
at Prague, but was not able to obtain an audience. In this and 
some other particulars he appears to have acted with great 
frankness and integrity ; and though his mind strongly forboded 
____ that which happened in the issue, his resolution to appear at 
PB ca the general council was constant and unmoved. — 
‘ _ On the day succeeding his arrival at Constance, Huss gave 
notice of it to the pope, through his friend John de Chlum, who, 
at the same time, implored for him the protection of his holi- 
ness. Pope John was thenin much fear on his own account, | 
and it behoved him not, in present circumstances, to exercise 
the fulness of papal domination. He, therefore, answered 
courteously; declared that.he would use all his power to prevent 
any injustice to be done to him while at Constance, and took off 
his excommunication. _ oui. 
Huss appears to have expected that he should have had per- 
mission to preach before the council; for he had prepared ser- 
mons for that purpose, which are inserted among his works. 
In the first of these he declared his reliance on the word of 
God as the only true and sufficient rule of salvation. Also he 
declared his veneration for fathers and councils, so far as they 
are conformable to scripture. He added, “every man must be 
a disciple either of God or of Satan. Faith is the rudiment of 
one of these schools, infidelity of the other. A man must be- 
lieve in God alone, not in the virgin, not in the saints, not in the 
church, not in the pope: for none of these are God.” “The 
church,” he said, “is an assembly of all the predestinated, and 
consists ‘of the triumphant church in heaven, the militant church 
onearth, and the sleeping church:” pitiable blindness! “who 
are now suffering in purgatory.” He allowed the intercession 
of the virgin Mary and of other saints; and, in favor of this 
popish tenet, spoke far more forcibly, than might have been 
expected from one, who had so unlimited a veneration for the 
holy scriptures. 
Huss may be said to have been a martyr for holy practice 
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itself. He does not seem to have held any one doctrine, which 
at that day was called heretical. The world hated him, be- 
cause he was not of the world, and because he testified of it, 
that its works were evil. He appears to have had that faith 
which works by love, purifying the heart. With those who per- 
secuted him, even to the flames of martyrdom, the term “vicious 
believer,” appears not to have been a.solecism in language.— 
He appears tohave received an uncTIon From THE Hoty Ons, 
which preserved his holy affection alive, amidst the contagion 
of superstition, the temptations of the world, and the menaces 
of insolent and tyrannical domination. ar . 
' Those who look only at the external forms of religion, might 
be tempted to think, that the council of Constance, was in 


general influenced by the Spirit of God. In all their public 


sessions they sang an anthem, and then prayed kneeling. After — 


having remained some time in this posture, a deacon called out 


to them to rise; and the president addressed himself to the 


Holy Ghost in a loud voice in a collect, which, in very solemn 


and explicit terms, supplicated his effectual influence, that, not- 


withstandiug the enormity of their sins, which filled them with 


dread, HE would deign ‘to descend into their hearts, to direct 


them, to dictate their decrees, and to execute them himself, and 
also to preserve their minds from corrupt passions, and not suffer 
them through ignorance or selfishness, to swerve from justice 
and truth. The ideas, and perhaps the very words were, how- 
ever, taken from better times, when the operations of the Holy 
Ghost were not only professed, but rent, in christian assemblies. 
The forms of true religion often remain a long time after the 
spirit of it has been almost extinguished. Both the emperor 
Sigismund and his consort Barba, who were infamous for lewd- 
ness, attended the religious ceremonies of this council. Sigis- 
mund, ina deacon’s habit, read the gospel, while the pope cele- 
brated mass! . 

Huss was soon deprived of his liberty, in the following man- 
ner. He was accused by Paletz, professor of divinity at Prague, 
and by Causis, a pastor of one of the parishes of the same city. 
These men caused bills to be posted upagainst himin Coustance, 
as an excommunicated heretic. When Huss complained, the 
pope replied, “What can I do in this case? Your own coun- 
trymen have done it.” The bishops of Augsburgh and of Trent 
were directed to summon him to appear before John XXIII. “I 


had expected,” said Huss, “to give an account of myself before 


the general council, and not before the pope and his cardinals; 

however, I am willing to lay down my life, rather than betray 

the truth.” He set out therefore without delay, accompanied 

by his generous friend John de Chlum. On his arrival at the 
Pe 
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pope’s palace, he was committed to prison. Chlum made loud 


complaints to the pope, but in vain. Hight articles were exhi- 
bited against Huss by Causis, and the pope appointed commis- 
sioners to try him. The vexations and insults, to which Huss 
was exposed, were numerous and cruel: and he was unjustly 
accused of being more unfriendly to the church of Rome, tha 
he really was. Whatever Wickliff maintained, Huss was ac- 
cused of maintaining; nor were his own express declarations 
respected, particularly in regard to transubstantiation, a doctrine 
which he certainly believed, and on which he wrote his thoughts 
while under confinement at Constance. With great clearness 
he vindicated himself against the charge of heresy; but his holy 
life was unpardonable in the eyes of his enemies. Moreover, 
all those whom the faithfulness of his pastoral services in Bohe- 


mia had provoked, then found an opportunity to wreak their 


vengeance upon him. 

The generous count de Chlum, grieved and incensed at the 
imprisonment of Huss, wrote to Sigismund on this subject. That 
prince immediately sent express orders to his ambassadors to 
cause him to be set at liberty, and even to break the gates of 
the prison in case of resistance. The unfortunate Huss was not, 


- however, released; and he soon found that the arts and in. 


trigues, both of the pope and of the emperor, were so deceptive 
that to commit himself to Hm that judgeth righteously, was his 
only expedient. In the mean time, the doctors, in their preach- 
ing, exclaimed most emphatically against the prevailing evils 
and abuses, and exhorted the council to reform the church with 
vigor. Its growing corruptions and enormities were, by them, 
exposed in the strongest colors. Wickliff himself, or Huss, 
could scarcely have spoken in amore pointed or severe manner. 
They were not, however, permitied to censure with impunity 
even the most shameful practices. ‘They preached by order of 
their superiors, and took particular care, in the midst of their 
keenest animadversions, to express an unequivocal respect to 
the popedom jx: general. 

Though Sigismund’s authority extended over the empire, and 
he, by virtue of that authority, required all his subjects to suffer 
Huss to pass and repass. secure; and for the honor of his imperial 
Majesty, if need be, to provide him with good passports, yet the com- 
missioners, for the examination of Huss, persuaded the emperor 
that he ought not to keep faith with a man accused of heresy, 
and that, to acquiesce in the desires of the venerable council, 
was the line of conduct proper for him to pursue, as an obe- 
dient and good son of the church; Huss, therefore, was not 
allowed to repass, but was detained in prison at Constance. 

Before the death of their countryman, the Bohemian nobility, 
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_ enraged at the perfidy of Sigismund, repeatedly remonstrated, 
by letters, against his proceedings, but all to no purpose. At 
7 the solicitation of Paletz, Huss was confined in the Dominican 
' convent, where he became dangerously sick, through the bad 
air and other inconveniences of a noisome dungeon. 
‘The same John who had most unrighteously persecuted Huss, 
found himself so disagreeably situated at Constance, by reason 
of the accusations of his enemies, and the intrigues and manceu- 
vres of Sigismund, and the majority of the council, that he de- 
termined to depart, in secret from the assembly. He fled to 
Schaffhausen, a city belonging to Frederic, duke of Austria, 
who had promised to defend him. But the emperor, Sigismund, 
determined on supporting the authority of the covncil, took 
such measures as obliged Frederic to surrender at descretion,— 
and to abandor the cause of John. Thus that pontiff, who, at 
first had presided at the council, after having fled from place to ~ 
place, was at length confined at Gottleben, in the same prison 
where Huss, the victim of his cruelty, was confined. | 
The three rival popes were at length deposed, and declared 
by the council incapable of being re-elected. Huss, in the 
» mean time, contrary to every principle of justice, honor and hu- 
manity, was still kept in confinement, and in vain solicited a 
fair hearing of his cause. 
At this council another striking example of the same spirit 
of persecution was exhibited, and that towards Jerom of Prague, 
a firm friend and adherent of John Huss. Jerom was a master 
of arts, and aman of very superior talents. Though his char- 
acter was neither clerical nor monastic, yet he spared no pains 
to second all the endeavors of Huss to promote a reformation in 
Bohemia. He even travelled into England to procure know-. 
ledge, and brought the books of Wickliff into his own country. 
When Huss was setting out from Prague, Jerom had exhorted 
him to maintain with steadfastness the doctrines which he had 
preached, and had promised that he himself would go to Con- 
stance tosupport him, if he should hear that he was oppressed. 
Jerom was true to his promise. Huss,in one of his letters to 
a friend, had desired Jerom not to come, lest he should meet 
with the same treatment which he himself had experienced; but 
he did not desist from his purpose, and came directly to Con- 
stance. Having learned that Huss was not allowed a fair exa- 
mination, and that somesecret machination was formed against 
himself, he retired to Uberlingen, whence he wrote to the em- 
peror to request a safe conduct. Sigismund refused to grant his 
petition. Upon which Jerom published a paper, declaring it 
to be his desire to answer any charges of heresy that could 
possibly he brought against him. This produced no satisfactory 
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answer; and finding he could not be of any service to his friend 
Huss, he resolved to return to his own country. After his de- 
parture, he was summoned to appear before the council, and a 
safe conduct or passport, was given him. ‘This, however, 
tained such a salvo to justice, and the interests of the faith, : 
dered it, in effect, a mere nullity. , ae. 

To omit a long detail of uninteresting particulars, t is per- 
secuted reformer was arrested at Hirsaw, on his return to Bo- 
hemia, and was led in chains to Constance. There he was 
immediately brought before a general congregation, which 
seemed intent on insulting, ensnaring, and browbeating their 
virtuous prisoner. ine 

“You vented several errors in our university,” said a doctor 
from Cologne. “Be pleased to name one,” answered Jerom. 
The accuser plead that hismemory failedhim. ‘You advanced 
most impious heresies among us,” said a divine from Heidleburg: 
“J remember one, particularly concerning the Trinity. You 
declared that it resembled water, snow, and ice.” Jerom 
avowed that he still persisted in his opinions, but was ready to 
retract, with humility, and with pleasure, when he should be 
convinced of anerror. No opportunity was, however, allowed 
him either for explanation or defence: all was confusion and 
uproar: voices burst from every quarter, “Away with him, away 
withhim; to the fire; to the fire ” 

Jerom stood astonished at the gross indecency of this scene, 
and as soon as he could in any degree be heard, looked round 
the assembly with a steady and significant countenance, and 
cried aloud, “Since nothing but my blood will satisfy you, I am 
resigned to the will of God.” The archbishop of Saltzbourg 
replied, “No, Jerom—God hath no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but that he turn from his way and live.” 

After this tumultuous examination, Jerom was delivered to 
the officers of the city, and immediately carried to a dungeon. 
Some hours afterward, Wallenrod, archbishop of Riga, caused , 
him to be conveyed privately to St. Paul’s church, where he was 
bound to a post, and his hands were chained to hisneck. In 
this posture Jerom remained ten days, and was fed only with 
bread and water. During this time his friends knew not what 
had become of him; till at length one of them received notice 
of his pititiable situation, from the keeper of the prison, and 
procured him better nourishment. The hardships which he 
underwent brought upon hima dangerous illness, in the course 
of which he pressed the council to allow hima confessor. With 
difficulty he at length obtained his request, and through his 


means procured some small mitigation of his sufferings; but he 
remained in prison till the day of his death. 


~_ Some who composed the council of Constance, wet le 
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and able; many, superstitious and bigotted; and most 
worldly-minded and unprincipled, totally ignorant of evangeli- 

eal truth. Andasthe works of the famous Wickliff, which had 
laid the foundation of the religious innovations in Bohemia, re- 
probated the general course of their wicked practices, they pro- 
ceeded to condemn the doctrines of that obnoxious reformer. 
This they did, as far as appears, without one dissenting voice, 
and pronounced the author of thema heretic. They even pro- 
ceeded so far as to declare “that there is no salvation out of the 
cburch of Rome.” This they affirmed on the supposed validity 
of a decretal of pope Callixtus, which declared “that the church 
of Rome is the mistress of all churches; and that it is not law- 
ful to depart from her decisions.” 

At this council, complaint was made by the Poles, against 
the Teutonic knights, who, armed with indulgences for the con- 
version. of infidels, and with papal bulls for putting themselves 
in possession of conquered countries, gratified their military 
passion, while they imagined they were doing God service, by 
harassing and wasting the Prussians and Poles with fireand 
sword. The question of law for the decision of the assembly 
was, whether it is right for christians to convert infidels by force 
of arms, and to seize their estates. The council appointed 
commissioners to enquire into the business; but otherwise did 
‘not decide the dispute. 

At this council too, the dispute concerning administering the 


‘cup in the communion to the laity, was introduced; and those 
_ ‘who were for the disuse of it, asserted that the controversy arose 


in consequence of the doctrine of John Huss, and this they 


urged to hasten his‘condemnation. 


The appearance of the new controversy, added to the ques- 
tion concerning Jerom of Prague, increased the fury of the 
storm against Husss, and his enemies labored day and night for 
his destruction. His health and ‘strength had decayed by the 
rigor of his confinement. The greatmen of Bohemia endea- 
vored in vain to procure justice to be done to their countryman. 
Private examinations, insults and vexations, were plied to shake 
his constancy, and to rendera public trial unnecessary. But 
this holy man, refusing to give answers in private, and continu- 
ing tosolicit a public trial, gave his adversaries no advantage 
over him either through warmth or timidity. He retracted 
nothing of what he had openly preached, and possessed his soul 


in patience and resignation. 


The unrighteous views of the council having been thus far 
baffled, he was conducted to Constance, lodged in the Franscis- 
can monastery, and loaded with chains; in which condition, ex- 
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ime when he was under examination, he — 
y of hiscondemnationn  —_ EDM 

hearing before the council : as attended with so 
nfusion, through the intempalete rage of his 

that nothing could be concluded. In the second, in v 

‘emperor was present, for the purpose of preserving order 

was accused of denying the doctrine of transubstantiati 

Some Englishmen, who knew what Wickliff held ¢ 

and who were ready to take for granted, that Huss ¢ 
. no article from their countryman, pressed him vehe 

the subject. It appeared, however, that Huss followed the 

‘church of Rome on this doctrine; and the sincerity of his creed, 

pila a mistaken one, appears from his treatise on the body of 

hrist. 

_ A tedious dispute ensued concerning the refusal of Huss to 
join with those who condemned the erros of Wickliff. _He ex- 

plained himself with sufficient precision; declared, that he 
blamed the conduct of the archbishop of Subinco at Prague, 
only because he had condemned Wickliff’s books without exa- 

mination, and without distinction; and added, that most of the 
university of Prague found fault with that prelate, because he 
produced no: ‘easons from the scriptures. Huss further observed 
to the council, that, not having been able to obtain justice from 

John X XIII. he had appealed from him to Jesus Christ. His seri- 

ousness in mentioning this appeal exposed him to the derision of 

the council. Huss, however, with great gravity affirmed, that it 

‘was always lawful to appeal from an inferior to a higher co 
that in this case the Judge was infallible, full of equity an 
ompassion, and one who would not refuse mercy to the misera 


CO 
ble. The levity of the assembly, and the seriousness of the 
prisoner, were remarkably contrasted. The conscious martyr, — 
in appealing to Jesus Christ, must have had his own mind fixed 
on the last judgment, and aimed at making an impression on 

. the court by directing their attention to that awful tribunal. 
i John de Chlum remained an unshaken friend to Huss, through- 
out all his trials, notwithstanding the multitude of his adversa- 
ries, and supported with courage and constancy the insulted 
victim of their fury. Huss, in his third hearing, answered the 
enquiries made of him concerning articles of supposed heresy, 
which were extracted from his works; owning, denying or ex- 
plaining, with much clearness and candor, as occasion required. 
He was vehemently pressed to retract his errors, to own the 
justice of the accusations, and to submit to the decrees of the 
council. But neither promises nor menaces moved him. *T'o 
abjure,” said he, “is to renounce an error that hath been held. 
But, as in many of these articles, errors are laid to my charge 
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ich luever thought of, how can Lrenounce them by oath? As 
<" Hh many of those articles, which I own to be mine, I will renouce 
~ them with all my beart, if any man will teach me sounder doc- 
_ trines than what I have advanced.” His conscientious integrity, 
however, availeé him not. The court demanded a gencral re- 
traction; and nothing short of that could’ procure him. their 
favor. The tedious malignity of the third day’s examination 
oppressed, at length, both the mind and body of Huss; and the 
‘more so because he had passed the preceding night sleepless 
throagh pain of the tooth-ache. For some days before, he had 
_ also been afflicted with the gravel, and was, in, other «respects, 
"ina weak state of health. At the close of the examination, 
he was carried back to prison, whither John de Chlum followed 
him. “O whata comfort,” said he, “was it to me, to see that 
tiis nobleman did not disdain to stretch out his arm toa poor 
heretic in irons, whom all the world, as it were, had forsaken.” 
In the same letter in which he mentions this, he begs the pray- 
“ers‘of his friend, because ‘the spirit indeed is willing, but the 
fiesh is weak.” ae a Pests 
~ After the departure of Huss, Sigismund, with the most unre- 
lenting .barbarity, pronounced him a heretie worthy of the 
flames. Onthe next day,a form of retraction was sent to thi 
persecuted prisoner, which, though it was penned in ambiguous 
“terms, plainly appeared; onthe whole, to imply a confession of 
a guilt. t{nss therefore refused to signit; and added, that he had 
rather be cast into the-sea with a millstone about his neck, than 
» give off-nce to his pious neighbors by acknowledging that to be 
_ true which he knew to be false; that he had preached patience 
aad constancysto others, and that he was willing to show an ex- 
“ample of these graces, and hoped by divine assistance to be 
enabled to do su. 
* We have constantly seen in thg course, of this history, that 
‘the holiness of heart and life, which real christians have evi- 
denced from aze to age, has been connected with the peculiar 
‘docirinesof christianity. Somstimes one. of these doctrines, 
and sometimes another, constituted .the, prominent feature of 
thei profession; but itis in vain tolook for men of real holiness 
~ and virtue, who were inimical or even indifferent to the prin- - 
ciples of the gospel. Huss dwelt largely on the depravity of 
‘haman nature,'and taugit clearly the necessity of divine inilu- 
ences to bring men to be holy in heart and life. By distinguish- 
ing those, whom God made his peculiar people in Christ, and. 
are evidently poivted out, by their practical holiness, as 
different from the rest of mankind, he gave offence. Un- 
‘doubtedly his open rebukes of sin, both by his public preach- 
ing and writings, and the uniform purity and innocence of his: 


a 


of he enormities of the church of Rome. It was gener; 


the Br fehee of: the emperor, othe princes of the empire, asia’ an 
-‘a-sermon from those words of St. Paul, “That the body of sin 


virulent and indecent malice, he perverted the words sa the pu 


3a striking proof, not only of ‘the general dep 
but also of He cohen wickedness of 


i settled, belt hand, Biter ld ‘mance a . 
re treated, ‘in case he gould’ natracts: - 2 was’ ; 
raded ons the priesthood, and to 
ur wails. This was the only Paced: ait 
ig tyrants had. intended. to bestow on him, in the « 
s wounding his conscience to gratify them. It would tie rro- 
ous to lay the whole weight of blame on the popes, on accot 


so 


id s stematically corrupts ithad recently deposed three pope 
as, ent, without a pope, and yet was guilty of crimes, He 
i the worst which the Paes ever come vig 


ous; but he Heat t fused to udceelé to so anrch es 
requisition, except they would, from the SeripEy nes) Prove hi 
to be incorrect. , “ty 
nperor and council, having’ tried their utmost to induce 
ca a and Huss remaining firm in his cet eee 
p his. coerrney upless convinced of his error fron 


incredible concourse of people. ‘The bishop of Lodi preached 


might be destroyed.” With the grossest ignorance, or the mos 


pose of the council. “Destroy heresies and errors,” said he, 4 
“but chiefly that obstinate heretic,” pointing to the prisoner. ~ 
While they were reading the articles extracted, or pretende ie 
I rextracted, from his: writings, Huss was beginning to mae 
swer to each distinctly,» but was told that he might answer to — 
them at the same time, and was ordered at present to ber 


: fh era vain on ne yu bchaet obit ny 


: > 


of hing he loudly declared, that he 
| or tau ight: SO. 
Be: vis lle he had Se arate on his former exa- 


un 7 and: eae an axihodox on fetes a his ‘Gahan 
eet of the reid Nevertheless, t the ee who had 


Sein fapbraided: wah fie apnea to Je 


Bes ne eands lifted Mp. ovine pace 


“that Sra we are. entre we may have. recourse 2 to 
ment of God.” “Yes,” continued he, turning: to the as- 
«ZT have maintained, and do still maintain, that an ap 
Jesus Christ is most just and right, be 
be corrupted by bribes, nor be deceived 
‘nor be overreached by artifice. J came voluntarily | 
iis council, under the public faith of the emperor here present.” 

pronouncing these last words, he looked earnestly at Sigis 
who blushed at the sudden and unexpected rebuke. 
entence was then pronounced both against John Hus 
books; and he was ordered to be degraded. The b 
in the priest’s garments, and puta chalice int 


s puta white garment on our Lord Jesus ‘Christ ta’ mock 
v when Herod melyered bes to eae $9, and he made Te- 


en ne Be ies was fully eae ds ie pac. once more 
orted him to retract, and to this exhortation he replied with 
Nas then aie. 1im to come down from 

dd. and ' “O 


ace ipere pe 


Saye ttee ote the mate al 


Nothing could be more iniquitous 


ren er Rost 


While they were thus employed, Huss said, that “the 


ie 


y 


e Jews, we take this chalice fro 
Jesus Chri 


: g completed his degradation, by the ad of. 

some other ridiculous insults not worthy of a distine pe 
they puta paper coronet on his head, on which they I od 
three devils, with this inscription, aRCH-HERETIC, and said, ¢ fe 
devote thy soul to the infernal devils.” * “1 am glad,” said the’ 
‘martyr, “to wear this crown of ignominy for the love of hi no 


who wore a crown of thorns.” oat a 
"When the painted paper was put upon his head, one of the” 
bishops said, “Now we commit thy soul to the devil.” “But I,?_ 
said Huss, “commit my spirit intothy hands, O Lord Jesus 
‘Christ; unto thee I commend my spirit, which thou hast re- 
deemed.” The council then ordered this sentence to be pro- 
nounced, namely: ‘The holy synod of Constance declares, that 
John Huss ought to be given up to the secular power, and does accord- 
ingly so give him up, considering that the church of God has no. 
more to do with | im.” fae 8 Cy * 
_ Sigismund com mitted the execution of Huss to the elector. 
Palatine. The martyr, walking amidst his guards, declared his’ 
innocence to th people. When he came near. the place of 
neeled and prayed with such fervor, that some 


execution, he kn 
of the people said aloud, “What this manhas done before, we 
know not; but now we hear him offer up most excellent prayers: — 
toGod.” The elector Palatine prevented him from speaking to. 
the people, and ordered him to be burned. ‘Lord Jesus,” said — 
* Huss aloud, “I humbly suffer this cruel death for thy sake, and 
I pray thee to forgive all my enemies.” His paper crown falling — 
from his head, the soldiers put it on again, saying, “it must be 
burnt with the devils, whom he had served.” His neck was fas- 
tened to a stake, and the wood was piled about him. The elector - 
advanced once more onthe often repeated subject of retraction. 
“What I have written and taught,” rejoined Huss, “was to 
rescue souls from the power of the devil, and to deliver them 
from the'tyranny of sin; and I do gladly seal what I have writ- — 
ten and taught with my blood.” The elector, withdrawing, the 
fire was kindled, and Huss was soon suffocated, having called ~ 
upon God as long as he could speak. Thus, by a death:which » 
has affixed eternal infamy on the council of Constance, slept in” 
Jesus the celebrated John Huss, one of the most upright and ~ 
blameless of men. — Human depravity has not often produced asi 
scene so flagitiously iniqiutous, and so much: calculated to bring — 
disgrace on the Roman church. The uncommon pains taken. 
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ek oo pvebren 
: ices Miaauats by a retraction, demonstrate the cor 
10) of the council, that they were doing what th 

t’ wn , conscient At the same time the gr 
llously displayed i in supporting and strengt' 4 
‘the martyr, who appears indeed to have exhibited all the” : 

aces 8 ¢ of atrue disciple of Christ. 

pened the latter end of the year 1415, a letter ‘was sent to’ 

oul from Bohemia, signed by about ‘60 principal per- 
yarons, noblemen and others of ‘that kingdom, an extract 

hich is as follows: Weknow not from what motive you 
have condenmed John Huss, bachelor of divinity and preacher 


of the gospel. Ye have put him to a cruel and. ignominious: 


“death, though convicted of no heresy. We wrote in his vindi- 
cation to Sigismund, king of the Romans. This apology of 


ours ought to have been communicated to your congregations; 
i 


-but we have been told that ye burnt it in contempt of us.) WVie>: | 
_ protest, therefore, with the heart as-well as:with the: Tips, that. 
John Huss was aman very honest, just, and orthodox; that for 


- many ycars he conversed among us with godly amd blameless ' 
_ manners; that during all those years he explained to us and to” 


our subjects, the gospel and the books of the 
“Testament, according to the exposition of ho 
ed by the church; and that hevhas left writ ehind him in 
which he constantly abhors all heresy. He aught us also to 
detest every thing heretical. In-his ‘discourses he constantly 
exhorted. us to peace and charity, and hisown life exhibited to 


Old and New 
doctors approv- 


usa distinguished example of these virtues. ‘After all the in-” 


: oq 
, 4 wy 


;which we have made, we can find no blame attached: to * 
loctrine or life of the said John Huss; but’on the contrary, : 


every thing-pious, laudable and worthy of a true’ pastor. | Ye 
have not only disgraced us by his condemnation, but have also 


unmercifully imprisoned, and perhaps already’put to death Je- 
rom of Prague, a man of most profound learning and copious 
eloquence. Him also have ye condemned unconvicted. Not- 
withstanding all that hath passed, we are:resolved to sacrifice 
our liyes for the defence of the gospel of Christ, and of his 
faithful: preachers.” This letter was unanimously’ appneye in i 
an assembly of Bohemian lords held. at Prague. Ane 
_ The council, startled at the bold expostulations of. aaeleaers ' 
yet being still determined to maintain their own unjust authori- 
ty, at length, partly by. promises, and partly by threatenings, 
induced Jerom of Prague to retract his sentiments. In’ this, 
Jerom anathamatized:the articles both of Wickliff and of Huss, 
and declared that he believed every thing that. the council be- — 
lieved. He even added, that if, in future, y doctrine should f 


. 


escape from him contrary to his. recantation phe: would submit. ton) 


peor 8 gre 
This is: an event memorable i in the ‘annals of 
Consider diligently the instruction which it affords. The 
‘andthe mercy of God, in owning his fallen servant, and 
ward restoring | and supporting him, were magnified, » i 
Meee ina very striking manner. ye A 
Jerom, . after his retraction, was remanded to prison, 
some enlargement of liberty. ae 
There were some, notwithstanding the soca of ie 
mene insisted upon his being tried a second time. The council,” 
therefore, proceeded to examine him again. upon the articles iy 
formerly exhibited against him, and upon new articles, then, for: 
“the first time, brought forward. The prisoner refused to be 
sworn, because they at first denied him the liberty of defence.. 
Then it was that this great man began to exhibit that strength. 
of mind, that force of genius and eloquence, and that integrity: 
and fortitude; which will be the admiration of all ages. | 
Having obtained freedom of speech, during his trial, in his _ 
defence he said, “I came to Constance to defend Jona Huss, . 
~ because I had advised him to go thither, and had promised to 
come to his assistance, in case he should be oppressed. Nor 
am | ashamed ere to make public confession of my own cow-- 
ardice. I confess and tremble while Ithink of it, that through 
fear of punishment by fire, I basely consented, against my con- 
science, to the condemnation of Wickliff and Hee ” Hethen 
declared that he disowned his recantation, as the greatest crime 
of which he had ever been guilty; and that he was determined 
to his last breath to adhere to the principles of those two men, 
were as sound and pure. as their lives were holy and 
ss. He excepted indeed Wickliff’s opinion of the sacra- 
eae and declared his agreement with the Roman church in 
- the article of transubstantiation. Having concluded his speech, : 
he was carried back to prison, and was there visited by several 
bors, who hoped to reclaim him, but in vain. 

_Jerom having been ‘brcught again before the council, nae 
ishop of Lodi preached a sermon from these words “He up~ 
: ded them with their unbelief and hardness of heart.” He ex- 
hortéd the prisoner not to show himself incorrigible, as he had’ 
hitherto done. He paid some tribute.of praise to his extraor- 
_ dinary abilities, and at the same time extolled the lenity and: 
_ generosity with which he had beentreated by thecouncil. Jerom, 
raising himself ona bench, undertook to refute the preacher. 
He declared again, that he had done aothing in his whole 
life, of which aly porigerly repented, as his recantation; that. 


9) Whee council eae as” Piste of all’ Bi 
us man,” said: Jerom, alluding to John Huss, 
tO see the revenues of the church, which were i 


rind eis aay zeal of oe Witty eae % 
ncil. "They propesed to him once more to retract. 
replied, “Ye have determined to condemn me unjustly 5, : 
after my death [ shall leave a sting in your consciences, anda 
tm that shallnever die. I appeal to the sovereign Jadge of i 
the. earth, in whose prescnce you must appear to answer : 
~ After sentence had been pronounced % a inst him, Je-_ 
was delivered to the secular power, and wa ras treated with 
and insult, similar te thnt which his friend Huss had expe-_ 
enced. He put the mitre with his own hands on his head, say-_ 
ing. he was glad to wear it for the sake of Him who was crown- 


mies one of thorns. Ag he went to pea he oh x the 


«Hail happy day, and ever be adored,, 
2) When hell was "congnered by great heaven’s Lord.” 


executioner having approached to the pile behind his 
ack, lest Jerom should see him, “Come forward,” said the mar- | 
nies ‘and put fire to it before my face.” He continued alive. 
Rte, fla es a fall quarter of an ‘hour, and sustained the torn 
with great fortitude and couraze. When he was muc | SCO1 
ed with ‘the fury of the fire, and almost smothered in i s fle 
_ he was heard to ery out, «“Q Lord God, have mercy on me! 
"have mercy on me!” Anda little afterward, es knowest _ 
how, I have loved shy truth.” By and by he: 
flames, and exhibited bis body full of large b 
ae atl to the beholders; yet even then : 
n ean still moving as if bis min 


’ ; , 4 on a 
T , os ob & one, 


By aah ot rin then Poa in Blrone was sels ar 


dem nstrated. nu sat We he ios i, Lata Ww 


« e 
from eas the one of bat: they eniel the ae ‘thi 
ae a ie it more cert vainly to DE Antichrist. _ The whole of 


« ‘eal: Eel itself was mene: anderuoad nor 
ae in the Romau church. They trifled re- 
ans mest seandalous devity, , aac persecuted 


Faslol fie times. T ie ain of God, the fratht of the gospel, 


by all who constituted that council, none of them regarded refor- 
: ach further than it concerned their own interested 
“nothing that deserved the name of reformation 
ed 


after end of the year 1417, the council of Constance, 


Vey w destitute he was of real piety, and of all true “know- 
ledge of the scripture doctrines of salvation, and what wer the 
views sand sentiments of that council, will appear from the bull 
c! 


se" 


vas dissolved. An extract of itisas follows: “Mar. 
ervant of the servants of God, at the request of 
council we dismiss it. Moreover, by the authority. 
mighty God and of the blessed apostles St. Peter and 
, and by our own authority, we grant to all the mem- 


of the ys) #0 tak every one absolution of all thelr sins Once in 
li so that ¢ 


f this privilege has come ra his knowledge, 
en fit o of the said oneon in form. RG Ble 


ayes 


ties? as well as to ‘Be Fi on conde 


and real kingdom ‘of Jesus Christ, having been kept out of sight 7 


ctel Otho. de Colonna pope, who took the name of Martin — 
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ear, for the abso- 
ther year, for’ their 


+or dos some other acts of ee on paid of in- 
pleasure of Almighty ro and of the blessed 
Peter and St. Paul.” 
The council of Constance began to sit in 1414, and was dis. 
solved in 1418. Jn that council a greateffort was made by the 
Mai nited wisdom of Europe, but in vain, to effect that reformation, 
which God alone in his own time produced in such a manner, as 
to illustrate the divine declaration, Salvation is “not by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
3 The Bohemians having heard of the murder of John ‘Huss 
and Jerom of Pragué with great indignation, forty thousand of 
Bie followers of Huss assembled on a mountain a few miles from 
t abiic under their leaders Zisca and Nicolas, where the latter 
_ administered to them the communion in both kinds. They had 
taken the field to ‘oppose the Romish heirarchy with fire and 
sword; abloody war ensued, which continued thirteen years 
with various SUCCESS, and ith many inhuman cruelties on both 
sides. The main body of the discontented Bohemians were at 


length satisfied with the cup in the sacrament, and with wise 


administration of the ordinance in their own lafiguage. 


toe who erred from the church of eee ak the pe: 


pe thorough ne their apposition to the abomina a 
church of Rome, and who resembled tha Walden: es, | 3 


_ circumstances of ete having Sccountoanen themselves with 

ta tents, when they took the field to oppose the papal power: the 

ers as in the: Bohemian ene signifying tent ie 
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the eseaticeh ont of sirity of “ocd and  diseiph 
_after a long series of military confusion, they found. “be 
still a persecuted body of men; and those of them whol 
inclined to have recourse to the sword, were gradu 
that patient faith ‘and perseverance in +; ! 

arms of the christian soldier. Never w 
“instance of the inefficacy of carnal w 
. church of Christ. By this long and | 
hemians carried on with great succ 
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courage and fortitude, they gained only two priviliges, merely — 
of an external nature in the administration of the Lord’s sup-. 
er. With these the majority of the people remained content, 
and still adhered to the papal abominations, while. the real. 
christians were exposed as much as ever to the persecutions of 
the church of Rome, and were not only abandoned, but also 
cruelly treated by their brethren. ase 

In the mean time, Rokyzan, a Calixtine, was allured by the. 
hopes of the archbishopric of Prague, to second the views of 
the papal party. He was elected archbishop in 1436, and la- ° 
bored to induce the Bohemians to be content without the cup, ~ 
and in all other things to conform to the Romish doctrine and 
worship. Rokyzan, fearing he should lose his dignity, could 
not be prevailed on openly to oppose the Romish corruptions; 
he, however, advised the Hussites to edify one another in private, 
and gave them some good books for that purpose. . He also ob- 
tained for them permission to withdraw to the lordship of Lititz, 
on the confines of Silesia and Moravia, and there to regulate 

-their plan of worship according to their own consciences. 

About the year 1453, a number of Hussites repaired to Lititz,. 
and chose Michael Bradazius for their, minister. He, with some — 
assistants, under the direction of .Gregory,-who was in a great 
measure the founder of the unity of the Hussite brethren, held 
a conference in 1457, in which the plan of the Hussite church, 
or that of the United Brethren, was formed; idolatrous rites 
were prohibited, and a strictness of discipline, resembling that 
of the primitive christian church, was instituted.’ But in this: 
they failed to promote the spirit of godliness to the degree they 
had expected, and this through the neglect of an accurate sys- 
tem of christian doctrines. As holy exercises of heart do take 
place in the view of truth, the inward life and vigor of their 
church did not correspond with the purity of its external system, 
and distressed consciences could not find among them that com- 
fort and liberty which are necessary to the existence of godliness 
to any greatextent. In one point, however, they proved them- 
selves the real foilowers of Christ. They determined to make 
use of no carnal weapons for the defence of religion; and no 
more to suffer the name of Hussites to be disgraced by such un- 
christian methods as it formerly had been. 

They were soon called to the exercise of that passive courage 
which they had professed. The increase of their congregations 
in Bohemia and Moravia, was beheld with suspicion both by 
Romish and Calixtine priests, and they were accused of having 
an intention to excite tumults and seize the government. The 
Hussites were then loaded with the calumnies of their enemies 

_ and suffered persecution. The United Brethren had hoped for 
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_ supportin Rokyzan, whose ministry had formeriy been useful! to 
PR ns souls; but he; then living in miserable grandeur, dearly 
"purchased at the expense of a good conscience, afforded them 
“none. The following extract of a letter which the brethren 
wrote to him, while they labored under the imputations of pro- 
' moting needless divisions, will give the reader some idea of 
' their principles and spirit:—“Your sermons have been highly 
grateful and pleasant to us. You earnestly exhorted us to flee 
from the horrible errors’ of Antichrist, revealed in these last 
daysq You taught us that the devil introduced the abuses of the 
‘ sacraments, and that men placed a false hope of salvation in 
them. You confirmed to us from the writings of the apostles 
and from examples of the primitive church, the true doctrine 
of those divine institutions. Being distressed in our consciences, 
and distracted by ‘a variety of opinions, which prevailed in the 
church, .we were induced to follow your advice, which was to 
attend the ministry of Peter Chelezitius, whose discourses and 
writings gave us a clear insight into christian truths; insomuch 
that when we saw your life and practice were at variance with 
‘your doctrine, we were constrained to entertain doubts concern- 
ing your religiouscharacter. When we conversed with you on 
this occasion, your answer was to this effect, ‘I know that your 
‘sentiments are true; but,if I should patronize your cause, 1 
must incur the same infamy and disgrace which you have’— 
When we understood that you would desert us, rather than re- 
linquish the honors of the world, having no refuge but in God, 
we implored him to make known to us the mystery of his will. 
Asa gracious Father, he hath looked upon our afflictions, and 
hath heard our prayers. Trusting in our God, we have assem- 
bled ourselves in the unity of the faith by which we have been 
_. justified through Jesus Christ, and of which we were made par- 
' takersin conformity to the image of his death, that we might be 
_ the heirs of eternal life. Do not imagine, that we have sepa- 
"rated ourselves from you on account of certain rites and ceremo- 
nies instituted by men; but on account of evil and corrupt doc- 
trines. For if’ we could, in connexion with you, have preserved 
’ the true faith of Jesus Christ our Lord, we never should have 

made this separation.” © 

Thus does it appear that the Hussite brethren were not mere 
schismatics, but properly reformed protestants, who separated 
from the church of Rome on account of the essentials of god- 
liness, and because, in that church, they could not preserve the 
genuine faith of the gospel, and purity of wership. And the 
constancy with which they endured persecution, showed that 
they had not received the grace of God in vain. For they were 


declared unworthy of the common rights of subjects; and in the | — 


- smoke, made no fires except in the n 
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depth of winter, were driven out of the cities and villages, with 
the forfeiture of all their effects. The sick were thrown into 
the open fields, where many perished with cold and hunger.— . 
Various sorts of torture were inflicted on the brethren: num- 
bers were barbarously murdered, and many died in the prisons. 

During these melancholy scenes, Gregory, nephew of Roky- 
zin, was distinguished by his zeal, fortitude and charity. To 
these virtues he added prudence and discretion, of which he 
gave aremarkable instance. The governor of Prague, appre- 
hending danger to the brethren to be at hand, had the kindness . 
to warn Gregory to withdraw from that place, which he accord- 
ingly did. Some of the brethren were disgusted at this con- 
duct, and boasted that the rack was their breakfast, and the 
flames their dinner.. Some of these men, however, failed on the 
trial, and recanted to save their lives; though of the lapsed, 
some bemoaned their fall, and recovered by repentance. Greg- 
ory himself, on another occasion underwent, with patience the 
tortures of the rack. In the extremity of his suffering he fell 


‘into a swoon, and was believed to ‘have expired. His uncle. 


Rokyzan hastened to the prison at the news, and lamented 
over himin these words, “My dear Gregory, I would to God 
I were where thou art-” So strong was the power of con- 
science stillin this unhappy archbishop! But Gregory recover- 
ed, and was preserved to the church to a very advanced age. 
The brethren having heard of the sensibility discovered by 
Rokyzan, addressed themselves to him again; but his answers 
were of the same kind as formerly. He was determined not to 
suffer persecution; and they in their farewell letter, said to him 
with more zeal than discretion, “thou art of the world, and wilt 
perish with the world.” The persecution took a different turn; 
the Hussites were no longer tortured, but were driven -out of 
the country; where they were obliged to hide themselves in 
mountains and woods, and to live in the wilderness. In this sit- 
uation, in 1467, they came to.a resolution to forma church 
among themselves, and to appoint their own ministers, In 1480, 
they received a great increase of their numbers from the acces. 
sion of Waldensian refugees, who escaped out of Austria, where 
Stephen, the last bishopof the Waldenses in that province, was 
burnt alive, and where the vehemence of persecution no longer 
allowed this people to live in security. A union was easily 
formed between the Waldenses and Hussites, on account of the 
similarity of their sentiments and manners. The refugees, 
however, found their situation but little meliorated by ajanetion 
with a people, who were obliged to conceal themselves in thick- 
ets and in clefts of rocks; and who, to escape detection by the 


ight,.when they read the 
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nae of God and prayed. Théir sufferings were great. Roky- 
wan in his latter days, Sati nes and died in despair about 
the year 1471. 

In 1481, the Hussites were banished from Moravia, but in six 
years afterwards they returned into that country. In the be- 
ginning of the 16th century » they had 200 congregations in Bo- 

hemia and Moravia. Their most violent persecutors were the 
Calixtines, who, for the most part, resembled the papists, except 
in that from which their name was derived. 

Hence closes, for the present, the history of the Hussites, 
who doubtless as a body of men, feared God and served him in 
the gospel of his Son.. They also maintained a degree of dis- 
cipline among themselves. vastly superior to that of any other 
who bore the christian name,‘except the churches of the Wal- 
denses. Both of these, however, defective in evangelical 
tient. But God in mercy was then hastening an exhibition of 
this, in the reformation, which, after we shall have very briéfly 

. surveyed the principal events of the 15th century; must engage 
our attention. 

The most remarkable events of this period, appear to have 
been directed by Divine Providence with a subserviency to the 
reformation. 

The Turks had become very formidable in the East, and were 
extending their conquests to the West. Europe, though greatly 
oppressed by their persevering cruelties, neither humbled itself. 
before God, nor took any measures to check their ambition.— . 
But God was then preparing the way to bring order out of con- 
fusion, and light out of darkness. . Many learned men, on ac- 
count of the troubles in the East, emigrated from Greece into 

. Europe, where they revived the study of letters, and hereby 
_ prepared the way for the demolition of idolatry and superstition. 
» About the year 1440, the inestimable art of printing was in- 

' vented. Learning began to be cultivated with vast ardor; 
classical knowledge was greatly increased. Learned men were 
furnished with critical skill and ingenuity, of which they avail- 
ed themselves in the instruction of the ignorant. By thelabors 
of the learned Hrasmus, who arose about this time, monastic su- 
perstition received a wound which has never been healed. 

‘Thus, under the care of Divine Providence, materials were 
collected for that beautiful edifice which soon began to arise. 
In the 15th century, the great value and use of these materials 
scarcely appeared; the sume corruptions, both of faith and 
practice, which have so. often been described, still pre evailed in. 

all their horrors. : 


In the mean time, there were some idenwiduals, who, though Bh, 


hot connected with any particular christian socictics, evinced — 
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the power of godliness. © Among these was Thomas Rhedon, a 
Frenchman, who, having gone to Rome, to improve his under- 
standing in religious concerns, found the corruptions of that venal 
city astonishingly great, and that the habitation of St. Peter 
had even become a den of thieves. His zealous spirit was stir- 
red within him, to give an open testimony to evangelical truth. 
By continual preaching he incurred the hatred of the ruling 
powers, was degraded from the priesthood, and burnt, four 
years after his arrival at Rome. In 1499, Jerom Savanarola, 
an Italian monk, with two friars, Dominic and Sylvester, were 
burnt at Florence for preaching the doctrine of free justification 
through faith in Christ. ea 

Vincent’Ferrer, though bred in the midst of darkness, and 
connected with .the worst of ecclesiastical characters, was a 
shining model of piety. Atthe age of forty-two he began to 
preach with great fervor in every town from Avignon towards 
Valentia. His wordis said to. have been powerful among the 
Jews, the Mahometans, and others. He labored abundantly in 
Spain, France, Italy, Engiand, Scotland, and Ireland; and by 
the desire of Henry Y. made Normandy and Britanny the thea- 
tre of his labors during the last two years of his life. He died 
at the age of 62, 

The following is a quotation from his book on spiritual life, 
and will give an idea of his piety: ‘Do you desire to study to 
advantage? Consult God more than books, and ask him hum- 
bly, to make youunderstand what you read. Study drains the 
mind and heart. Go from time to time to be refreshed at the 
feet of Christ under his cross. Some moments of repose there 
give fresh vigor and new light: interrupt your study by short, 
but fervent ejaculations. Science is the gift of the Father of 
lights. Do not consider it as attainable merely by your own 
mind and industry.” 

Bernardin of Sienna, who must close ihis concise review of 
the 15th century, was born in the year 1380, and on account of 
his uncommon zeal in preaching, was called “the burning coal.” 
He gave this advice to clergymen, “Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and the Holy Ghost will give you a wisdom which no ad- 
versary can withstand.” ‘This excellent man expressed an 
earnest wish to be ‘able to cry out witha trumpet through the 


Oe world, “How long will ye love simplicity?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
———-—__— 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH PREVIOUS TO THE. REFOR- 
. MATION.—OF. DOCTRINES, RITES, CEREMONIES, &c. IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. 
—HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY, &c.—REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND.—REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
THE LOW COUNTRIES, &c—-OF THE OTHER SECTS WHICH 
APPEARED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—OF LEARNING AND 
LEARNED MEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue situation of the Roman pontiffs was singular at the com- 
mencement of this century. They had not, according to the 
apparent state of things, the smallest reason to apprehend any 
opposition to their pretensions, or rebellion against their author- 
ity; since those alarming commotions, which had been excited 
in the preceding ages by the Waldenses and Albigenses, and 
lately by the Bohemians, were entirely suppressed, and had 

yielded to the united powers of the council and the sword.— 
Such of the Waldenses as yet remained, lived contented under . 
the difficulties of extreme poverty in the vallies’ of Piedmont, 
and proposed to themselves no higher earthly felicity, than that 
of leaving to their descendants that wretched and obscure cor- 
ner of Europe, which separates the Alps from the Pyrenian 
mountains, while the handful of Bohemians, who survived the 
ruin of their faction, and still persevered in their opposition to 


the Roman yoke, had neither strength nor knowledge e adequate — : 


to any new attempt, and therefore, Aa ete of inspiring terror, 
became objects of contempt. 

Alexander VI. was succeeded in’ the pontificate by Pius IIL. 
who, in less than a month after his election, was deprived, by 
death, of his new dignity; and the vacant chair was obtained, 


ig fraud and b ribe 
i with which th 
the most savage. 
Sy per, and the most ex 
-! began his military Betis i 
ir Venetians, after having strengthened his cause by an 
ie with. the emperor andthe king of France. He. then 
a to Ferrara; and, at length, turned his arms against his former 
“ally, the French. ‘monarch, in conjunction with the Venetians, — 
niards, and Swiss, a ain he had drawn into this war, and 

ed in his cause by an offensive league. His whole pon- 
; , indeed, was one een ane scene of beat | bs lee nor — 


ering into a 


ane ieee : 
From this dreadful Glosed which was sthpended over ey : 
some rays of light, however, seemed to break forth, which 
promised a better state of things, and gave some reason to-ex- 
pect a reformation in the church. Lewis XII, king of France, © 
provoked by the insults he had received from this violent pontiff, 
meditated revenge, and even caused a medal] to be struck, with* — 
a menacing inscription, expressing ‘his resolution to overturn the 
pe ver of Rome, which was represented by the title of Babylon 
this coin. Several cardinals also, encouraged by the protec- 
HigH . of: this monarch and the emperor {viaximilian I. assembled, 
in the year 1511,a council at Pisa, with an intention to set 
bounds to the tyranny of Julius, and to correct and reform the 
errors and corruptions ofa superstitious church. The pope, on 
the contrary, relying on his own strength, and on the power of | 
his allies, beheld these threatening ‘appearances without the 
least cor cern, and’even treated them with mockery and contempt. 
4 He did not, however, neglect tlie proper methods of rendering | 
a ineffect al the efforts of his enemies, and ther efore gave orders: 
ee council to meet in the palace of the Lateran, in tk sari 
1512, in which the decrees of the ee of Pisa were con-” 
demned and annulled inthe most injur ious and insulting terms. | 
This condemnation would, undoubtedly, have been followed 
with the most formi shies anathemas against Lewis and other 
princes, had not death snatched away the enterprising pontiff, 
in 1512, in the midst of his ambitious and vindictive projects. 
He was succeeded, in the year 1513, Leo X. of the family — 
dicis. This pontiff was a protectol 
self learned. He was a Jover ; 
time was divided between conve ‘sation with men of 
id pleasure. He had an deat vincible aversion to what- 
apeiied with solicitu and. care, “ig discovered 
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ev baa events of ~ nat ree ‘née ‘did not, 

1 e generality of his e 

xe had so promotin and advancin 

opulence and giandent tof th Groner sees ee was cate bi | 

_ th nothing should be transacted in the council of the Lateran, ‘ ee 
which Julius had assembled and left sitting, that had the least | 
tendency. to favor the reformation of the church. He went 
still farther; andin conference with Francis I. king of France, 
at Bologna, engaged that monarch to abrogate the Pragmatic 


Sameton, so lone odious to the ‘popes of Seabee, and to substitute 


Ee 


pa yy tyieh were imposed upon his seiieees under the title of | ‘A 

the Concordate, and ase Pesci with the utmost indignation and , 

luctance. is 

~ The principal anneactions of the six smnledsate successors of ‘ 

“Leo. will be found in a succeeding chapter, which treats of the . 
reformation. Let it suffice for the present to remark, that they 
were the melancholy witnesses of the diguidinhenment of the | rs 
papal dominion, for the maintenance of which, they, however, _ ew. 
contended with zeal at least, if not with policy. Of the popes ; : 
who followed the establishment of the reformed religion, Pius — 
V. aman of asevere and melancholy disposition, rendered him- Lb re 
- self remarkable bya bull, which he publishedagainst Elizabeth, = 
queen of England, degrading her from her dignity, and exhorting — a 
her subjects to revolt against her; and Gregory XIII. openly 
commanded the massacre of the Protestants in France. Sixtus’ 
- Y. was the son of a poor peasant on the borders of Ancona, but — i 
was possessed of a most ambitious mind, and’ proved a severe ig 
‘master and a troublesome neighbor. His best. quality was a 
jove of letters. He caused the version of the Bible called the 

Ve ulgate, as corrected by the council of Trent, to be printed in d 
1589, as the only authentic version of the sacred scriptures.— 
The three succeeding popes enjoyed that dignity only a few 
weeks; mae on the 26th of February, 1592, Clement VIII. was ; 

elec ad whose pontificate was distinguished by a famous dis- id : 

te ncerning Grace; which for some time divided and ha- 
. rass the church of Rome. 
The public worship of the Romish church consisted, in this 

age, of only a pompous round of external ceremonies, and much 
‘more adapted to dazzle the eye than to affect the heart. The — 
number of those, who were at all.qualified to administer public ' 

. instruction. to the people, was not very considerable; and’ tleir/jssegeae 
- discourses, which contained little more ‘than fictitious reports of. 8 i 
miracles ar nd prodigies, insipid fables, wrétched quibbles, and 
illiterate | jargon,  deceivinig instead of instructing the multitude. 
Berens of thes ‘sermons are yet extant, which it is pg 3 
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to read without. indignation and contempt. ‘T jose decl mers, 
who, on account 0 r gravity of manners, wr their suppo sed 
superiority in wisdom and knowledge, held the most distin- 
guished rank, had a common-place set of subject vallott d to 
them, on which they were constantly exercising the power o! 

eloquence. These subjects were the authority of the 


_ The prodigious swarms of monks, that overspread Europe in 

the course of this century, occasioned universal murmurs and 

complaints. Such, however, was the genius of the age, that 

they would have remained undisturbed, had they taken the 
smallest pains to preserve any remains even of that external , 

decency and religion which distinguished them in former times. 

But the Benedictine and other monkish fraternities, who. were 

invested with the privilege of possessing certain lands and rey- 

enues, broke through all restraint, made the worst possible use 

of their opulence; and, forgetful of the gravity of their char- 

acter, and of the laws of their order, rushed headlong into the 
shameless practice of every vice. . The mendicant.orders, and 
articularly those who followed the rules of St. Dominic and St. 

" , Bianca though perhaps not borne away by the general torrent 
, ‘of licentiousness, lost their credit in a different manner; for 

their rusticity, their superstitions, their ignorance, and cruelty, 
_ alienated from them the minds of the people, and eFecuely 
ae diminished their reputation. They had the most barbarous 
he di aversion to the arts and sciences, and expressed an abhorrence 
+ of those learned and eminent men, who endeavored to open 
ee _ the paths of science to the pursuits of the studious youth, who 
:* 3 ne recommended the culture of the mind, and attacked the barba- 

esc wi m of the age in their writings and conversation. _ P 

In the course of this century, the internal government of the 
7 ste ate nurch of Rome underwent some not unimportant alterations, a 
' considerable part of which may be ascribed to the influence of 


i : persecution. 


* wre 


the r icant Luther. One of th > most remal 
these events was the es' ablishment of tl e order of Jesuits, a 
‘ecclesiastical as well as civil affairshas 
considerable ‘than that of any religious order that 
© ever appeared within the pale of the christian church: When 
men take. a view of the rapid progress of this society toy owards 
wealth and , power; when ‘they contemplate the admirable p 
‘dence with which it has been governed;. when they attend to. 
the persevering and systematic spirit -with which its schemes" 
. have been carried on; they are apt to ascribe sucha ae 
. invaton to the superior wisdom of its founder, and to sunpese 
that he had formed and digested his plan with profound po . 
But the Jesuits, as well as the other monastic orders, are indebt- 
»d for the existence of their order, not to the wisdom of their 
founder, but to his enthusiasm. Ignatio Loyola was a fanatic, 
i distinguished by extravagancies in sentiment and conduct, no ; 
less incompatible with the maxims of reason, than repugnant to. zi 
the spirit of religion. The wild adventures and visioné ary a 
~ schemes, in which his enthusiasm engaged him, equal any thing ee 
_ recorded in the legends of the Romish saints; but are unwor thy. * e 
of notice in history. » a 


Prompted by this fanatical spirit, .or incited by’ the love of , ie 
power and distinction, from ‘which such pretenders tosuperior © ° — ‘4 
‘sanctity are not exempt, Loyola was ambitious of becoming the ng 
- founder of a religious community. The plan, which he formed 


of its constitution and laws, was suggested, as he gave out, by 
the immediate inspiration of heaven. But notwithstanding this 
: high pretension, his design met at first with violent. opposition. se 
The pope, to whom Loyola had applied for the sanction of his ee 
authority to confirm the institution, referred his petition toa et 
~ committee of cardinals. . They represented the establishment : 
to be unnecessary as well as dangerous, and Paul, Aefused to 
‘grant his approbation. . At last, Loyola removed allhis scruples, 
“by an offer which it was impossible for any pope to resist. He 
Propoied, that besides the three vows of poverty, of chastity, ib 
‘ of monastic obedience, which are common to all the orders 
of regulars, the members of his sorte should take a fourth 
vow of obedience to the pope, binding t mselves to go whith- ae 
ersoever he should command, for the is. of religion, and j 
_ without requiring any thing from the oly See for their sup- — : 
port. At atime when the papal authority had received sucha 
" shock by the revolt of so many nations from the Romish church;; 
at atime when every part of the po he system was attacked _ ‘Get 
with so much violence and success, the acquisition of a body o 
men, thus peculiarly devoted to the see of Rome, and whom it — 
“might set. epeestion to all its enemies, was an object of the Gill 
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the ccatitn ia in by his balls Boker e mo 
% ‘privileges to the me embers of the society; ‘and gs 
a to be the first general of the order. — 
Th e constitution and laws of the society ¥ were perfected ? 
aynezand Aquaviva, ‘the two generals who succeeded Loyola, 
superior | to their master in apilihesst and in the: “science 


ff The professed object of almost all the mond orders” is to 
separate men from the world, and from any concern in its affairs. 
 Onthe contrary, the Jesuits were taught to consider themfelves 
formed for action. ‘They were chosen soldiers, bound to ¢x- — 
4 ert themselves. continually in the service of God, and of t he! 2 
“ pope, his vicar upon earth. — That they might have. full leis 
for this active service, they were totally exempted from tho: 
functions, the performance of which is the chief business of 
other monks. - They appeared in no processions; they practised 
‘no rigorous austerities; they did-uot consume one half of their 
Bae in the repetition of tedious offices. But they were re- 
3) ured to attend to all the transactions of the world, on account 
_ of the influence which these may have upon religion; they were 
. Be cies to study the dispositions of persons in high rank, and to 
x sultivate their friendship; and by the very constitution, as well 
-as genius of the order, a spirit of action and intrigue was infused 
into all its members. 

As the object of the society of Jesuits differed from that 5 
the other monastic orders, the diversity was no less in the form 
of its government. The other orders are to be considered as 
voluntary associations, in which whatever affects the whole body 
is regulated by the common 1 suffrage of all. its members. The 
executive power is vested in the persons place _at the head of 
each convent, or of the whole society; the legislative. authority 
co nmunity. Affairs of moment, relating to par- 
ire determined in conventual chapters; such 
‘ as respect the whole order are considered in general congrega- 

tions. But Loyola, full of the ideas of implicit obedience, * vhich 

he had derived from his military profession, appointed that the 
government of. his order should be purely monarchial. A gen- 
eral, chosen for life by deputies from the several. provinces, pro- 

_ fessed power that was supreme and lea extending to 
every person, and to every case. He, b sole rity, 
nominated provincials, rectors, and every « other officer employed i 
i ere government of the society, and could remove them at 
i! ure. In him was vested the sovereign: administ stration of 

; then rexenues and funds of the order, — Every mem r belonging 


ra 


Hi 
ments of their mnie rs aL bere | is hot in 
é y example of such al bsolu solute despotism 
ae confined in the cells ofa convent, but 
mong all the nations of the earth. Mt 
con: titutions:of the order vested, in the ge 
n overall its members, they carefully provided 
perfectly informed with respect to the chai cter © 
s of his subjects. Every novice, who: offered h mself 
date for entering into the order, was obliged to mani- 4 
ouscience 4o the superior, or to a person appointed by he 
and in doing this was required to confess‘ not only his sins 
sfeots, but to discover the inclinations, the’ pase se 
nt of his soul. This manifestation was to be renev 
‘y six months. The society, not satisfied with penet reek 
is manner into the innermost recesses of the heart, dire c 


‘ing ion to the superior. Tn puller that this baashewen intau 
‘character might be as complete as possible, a long noviciat 
toexpire, during which they passed through the several grada- 
‘tions of ranks in the society, and they must have attained the 
full age of thirty-three years before they could be admitted to 
take the finalyows, by which they became professed members. 
In order that the general, who was the soul that animated and 
‘moved the whole society, might nae e under his eye every thing 
necessary to inform: or direct him, the provincials and. heads of 
the several houses y re obliged to transmit to him regular and. i 
frequent reports ; concerning the members under their eae % - 
In theaiieiey descended into minute details with respect to 
character cofygach person, ‘his abilities, natural or acquir 
e in affairs, and the particular ee 
fitted. These reports, when digested and» 
rrange d, were entered into registers kept on urpos Be 2 that the 
gene era “might, at one comprehensive view, survey the state of f 
the society in every corner of the earth; observe the qualifica-. 
_ tions: and talents of its ‘members; and hans choose, with perfect 
information, the inst pete: which his absolute power could 
loy in any “hae he a prope to eee yes 
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effect. Such was the tendency of that discipline observed by 
the society in forming its members, and such the fundamental 
maxims in its constitution, that every Jesuit was taught to re- 
gard the interest of the society as the capital object, to which 
every consideration was to be sacrificed. This spirit of attach- 
ment to their order, the most ardent, perhaps, that ever influ- 
enced any body of men, is the characteristic principle of the 
Jesuits, and serves as a key to the genius of their policy. as well 
_as to the peculiarities in their sentiments and conduct. 

The other monastic orders underwent some, changes in their 
constitution. Matthew de Bassi, a native of Italy, and a Fran- 
ciscan of the more rigid class, persuaded himself in the year 
1521, that he was divinely inspired for the purpose of restoring 
the primitive discipline of his order. He became the father of 
the Capuchins, who are a branch of the Franciscans, and derive 
their name from the sharp pointed capuche or cowl, which they 
added to the ordinary Franciscan habit. They differ from the 
others only in this, and in the profession of a higher degree of 
sanctity and severity. Another branch of the Franciscan order 
‘received the denomination of Recollets* in France, reformed 
Franciscans in Italy, and bare-footed Franciscans in Spain. In 
1532, they were furnished with a separate rule by Clement VII. 
and are called Friars Minors of the strict observance. 

The first society of regular Clerks was formed in 1529, and 
called Theatins, from their founder John Peter Carassa, bishop 
of Theate in Naples, and afterwards pope, under the. title of 
Paul IV. The distinguishing profession of this order is extreme 
poverty without even the resource of begging. In this age, so 
fertile in these noxious productions, the society of Priests of the 
oratory also sprung up. ‘They derive their name from the ora- 
tory orcabinet of devotion, which Philip Neri, their founder, 
built at Florence, for himself and the companions of his studies. 
I{ is but justice to remark, that this order has been adorned by 
Baronius, Raynaldus, Laderchius, and many others respectable 
for their literary worth. 

The zeal for reformation was’ not in this century confined to 
the male sex. Theresa, a Spanish lady of illustrious birth, in 
conjunction with Johannes Santa Crusa, made some zealous 
efforts for the improyement of the Carmelites. Her selfdenying 
discipline not being, however, equally relished by the rest of the 
order, proved only a perpetual source of discord and uneasiness. 
The more austere part of the society was therefore separated 


*So called from the faculty of recollection 


, by which they pretended to 
revive the rule of St. Francis. Formey. ; 
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from the others in 1580, and formed into a distinct order, under 
the name of the bare- “footed Carmelites. 


_ To overturn a system of religious belief founded on ancient 
and: deep-rooted prejudices, supported by power, and defended 
»- with no less art than industry ; to establish in its room doctrines 
of the most contrary genius and tendency; ad to accomplish all 

' this, not by external violence or the force of arms, are opera- 
tions which historians, the least prone to credulity and supersti- 
tion, ascribe to that Divine Providence which, with infinite 
ease, can affect designs that to human sagacity appear impossi- 
ble. The interposition of Heaven, in favor of the Christian 
ki religion at its first publication, was manifested by miracles and 
_ prophecies wrought and uttered in confirmation of it. Though 
none of the reformers possessed, or pretended to possess, these 
_ supernatural: gifts, yet that-wonderfnl preparation of circum- 
“Stances which disposed the minds of men for receiving their 


doctrines, that singular combination of causes which secured | 


their success, and evabled men destitute of power and of policy 
to triumph over those who employed against them extraordinary 
efforte ofboth, may be considered as no slight proof that the 
same hand, which planted the Christian religion, protected the 
reformed faith, and reared it, from beginnings extremely feeble, 
to an amazing ‘degree of strength and maturity. 

It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, and. from a source 
very inconsiderable, that all the mighty effects of the reforma- 
tion flowed. Leo X. when raised to the papal throne, found 
the revenues of the church exhausted by the vast projects of 
his two ambitious predecessors. His own temper, naturally 
liberal and enterprising, rendered himincapable of severe and 

atient ecnomy, and his schemes for aggrandizing the family of 
Medicis, his love of splendor, and his munifience in rewarding 
men of genius, involved him daily in new expenses; in order to 
provide a fund for which, he tried every device that the fertile 
invention of priests had fallen. upon, to drain the credulous mul- 


titude of their wealth. Among others, he had recourse toasale — 


of indulgences.* 
The right of promulgating these indulesittes in GeMeny, 


*The Romish church believe that pious persons may do works of supereroga- 
tion, that is tosay, more good works than are necessary for their own salvation. 
- All such works, according to their doctrine, are deposited together with the infi- 
nite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhaustible treasury. The keys of this 
were committed to St, Peter, and to his successors the popes, who may open it 
‘at pleasure; and by transferring a portion of this superabundant merit to any 
particular person for a sum of money, may convey to him either pardon for his 
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Basso were shocked at the basnditoas Deheneny of ‘Tetzel 
ssociates, who often squandered in drunkenness, gaming, 
debauchery, those sums which were piously bestowed — 
s of eternal happiness; and all began to wish that some 
was Buen to this PARSE no less detrimental i pogiet yy, 
hee F release for any one for whom he féelsan interest, from the pains ef 
_ purg re Such. indulgences were offered as a recompense for those who en-- 
gaged “i nthe wars of the Crusades against the Infidels. Since those times the 
power of granting indulgences has been greatly abused in the church of Rome.. 
Pope Leo X. finding that the sale of indulgences was likely to be lucrative,. 
granted to Albert, elector of Mentz, and archbishop of Magdeburg, the benefit. 
of the indulgences of Saxony an the neighboring parts, and farmed out those 
of other | countries to the highest bidder; who, to make the, best of their barges 
vrocured the ablest: preachers to cry up the value of i odity.. The form 
f the f Beak eas follows —“May our Lord Jes mere 
1 st alve the ee by the merits: of his most 
‘ ew mato his blessed apostles, Per ter 
: co m tted- to me in the ee part 
pts , hon all cedloninaiidall censures, i whatever manner ion may have 
: red; then from all thy sins, ra sgressions, and ‘excesses, how enorn 
they may be; even from such as are reserved for the cognizance. of the , 
and as far as the keys of the holy ehurch: tend. I remit to ie all pure men 
which you deserve in purgatory on their a 
sac aments of the church, to the aay of the faith i 


juncture, anes Martin Luther first 
efficacy of indulgences, and to declaim +8 
es and false doctrines of the persons em- “ 
nulzating them. Luther was a native of Eisleben 
nd, though born of poor 
learned education, during the prog 
indications of uncommon vigor and acuteness of gen 
his mind was naturally susceptible of serious impae 
tinctured with so. wh 
delights i in th lituite and devotion of a honaede life, he re- 
tired into a convent of Augustin friars, and assumed the habi 
hat order. He soon acquired great reputation for his piety, : 
ove of knowledge, and his nwearied application to study. 
had been taught the, scholastic philosophy and theology 
ich were then in vogue, and wi anted not penetration to com- ¢ 
eo dall the nicetics and distinctions with which they abound; 
is understanding, naturally sound, soon became disgustec 
i ose subtle and uninstructive sciences, and sought for some — 
_ more solid foundation of knowledge and of piety in the hol i 
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According to a book, called the Tax of the sacred Roman Chancery, in which 


the fees are thus stated: For Simony, 10s. 6d.—For Saciilege, 10s. 6d. 
taking a false oath, 9s. 0—For robbing, 12s. 0O—For burning a neighbor’s house, 
12s. O—For defiling a virgin, 9s. 0—For murdering a layman, 7s. 6d.—For keep-_ 
inga concubine, 10s. 6d.—For laying violent hands on a clergyman, 10s. 6d. 
The terms in which the retailers of these abominable licenses described their 
advantages to the purchasers, and the arguments with which they urged the he- 
cessity of obtaining them, were so extravagant that they appear almost incredi- 
‘ble. If any man, aid they, purchase a of indulgence, his soul may rest 
“se salvation. The souls contined in ee for wee 
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scriptures. Having found a copy of the Bible, which lay neg- 
lected in the library of his monastery, he devoted himself to the 
study of it, with such eagerness and assiduity as nished the 
e monks, who were little accustomed to derive their t 


a the chief ornament of that society. 
~ While Luther wasat the height of his reputation and author- 
‘ ity, Tetzel began to publish indulgences in the neighborhood of 


‘Wittemberg. As Saxony was not more enlightened than the - 


: other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with prodigious success. 
It was with the utmost concern that Luther beheld the artifices 

» of those who sold, and the simplicity of those who bought indul- 
gences. His warm and impetuous temper did not suffer him 

long to conceal his opinions, or to continue a silent spectator of 
the delusion of his countrymen. From the pulpit in the great 

church at Wittemberg, he inveighed bitterly against the irregu- 

larities and vices of the monks who published indulgences; he 

ventured to examine the doctrines which they taught, and point- 
ed out to the people the danger of relying for salvation upon 
any other means than those appointed by God in his word. The 
boldness and novelty of these opinions drew great attention, 
and being recommended by the authority of Luther’s personal 
character, and delivered with a popular and persuasive elo- 


aged by the favorable reception of his doctrines, he wrote to 
Albert, elector of Mentz and archbishop of Magdeburg, to 
whose jurisdiction that part of Saxony was subject, and remon- 
strated warmly against the false opinions, same as wicked lives 
of. the preachers of indulgences; but he found that prelate too 
CJ deeply interested in their success to correct their abuses. His 
“next attempt was to gain the suffrage of men of learning. For 

this purpose he published ninety-five theses, containing his sen- 

timents with regard to-indulgences. ‘i hese he proposed, not 

as points fully established, or of undoubted certainty, but as 

. _ subjects of inquiry and disputation; he appointed ‘a day, on 
_ which the learned were invited to impugn them, either in per- 

son or by writing; to the whole he cabjéliled sclomm, protea 

tions of his high respect for the apostolic see, and of his implicit 

_ submission to itsauthority. No opponent appeared at the time 
prefixed; the theses spread over Germany with astonishing 
_ rapidity; they wereread with the greatest eagerness; and all 
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quence, they made a deep impression on his hearers. Encour+- 
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admired ‘the heldness of the man, who had ventareds not only 


the Dominicans, armed with all the terrors of inquisitorial author- 

ity. 

‘The friars of St. Augustine, Luther’s own order, gave no 

check to the publication of these uncommon opinions. Luther 
had, by his piety and learning, acquired extraordinary authority 
among his brethren; he professed the highest regard for the 
authority of the pope; his professions were at that time sincere; 
and as a secret enmity subsists among all the monastic orders of 
the Romish church, the Augustins were higly pleased with his 
invectives against the Dominicans, and hoped to see them ex- 
posed to the hatred and scorn of the people. His sovereign, the 
elector of Saxony, the wisest prince at that time in Germany, 
secretly encouraged his attempts, and flattered himself that this 
lispute among the ecclesiastics themselves might give some 
check to the exactions of the court of Rome, which the secular 
princes had long, though without success, been endeavoring to 
oppose. 

‘Several theses appeared in opposition to the ninety-five pub- 
lished by Luther, and the arguments produced for his confuta- 
tion were the sentiments of schcolmen, the conclusions of the 
canon law, and the decrees of popes. The decisions of judges 
so partial and interested, did not satisfy the people, who began 
to callin question the authority even of these venerable guides, 
when they found them standing in direct opposition to the dic- 
tates of reason, and the determinations of the divine law. 

Meanwhile these novelties in Luther’s doctrines, which inter- 
ested all Germany, excited little attention and no alarm in the 
court of Rome. Leo, fond of elegant and refined pleasures, 
intent upon Ce to of policy, a stranger to theological 


to call in aa the plenitude of papal power, but to attack 


controversies, an¢ 
indifference the operations of an obscure friar, who, in the heart 


ter with their usual animosity. pk 

The solicitations, however, of Luther’s adversaries, together 
with the surprising progress which his opinions made in different 
parts of Germany, roused at last the attention of the court of 
Rome, and obliged Leo to take measures for the security of the 
church against an attack that now appeared too serious to be 


da s, before the auditor of the chamber, and the ~ 


this end he summoned Luther to appear at Rome, ~ 
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_ inquisitor-general, Prierias, who had written against him, whom 
a he empowered jointly to examine his doctrines, and to decide 
concerning them. He wrote, at the same time, to the elector of 
: ¥ Saxony, beseeching him not to protect a man whose heretical 
_and profane tenets were so shocking to pious ears; and enjoined 
the provincial of the Augustins to check by his authority the 
rashness of an arrogant monk, which brought disgrace upon the 
order of St, Augustine, and gave offence and disturbance to the 

whole church. - 

From the strain of these letters, as well as from the nomina- 
tion of ajadge so prejudiced and partial as Prierias, Luther 
‘easily saw what sentence he might expect at Rome. He dis- 

covered, for that reason, the utmost solicitude to have his cause _ 

; tried in Germany, and before a Jess suspected tribunal. The — 

professors in the university at Wittemberg, anxious for his safety, — 
wrote to the pope, and after employing several pretexts to excuse 
Luther from appearing at Rome, entreated Leo to commit the 
examination of his doctrines to some persons of learning and 
authority in Germany. The elector requested the same thing 
of the pope’s legate at the diet of Augsburg; and as Luther 
himself, who at that time did not even entertain the smallest 
suspicion concerning the divine original of papal authority, had 
written to Leo a submissive letter, promising an unreserved 
compliance with his will, the pope gratified them so far as to 
empower his legatein Germany, Cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, 
eminent for scholastic learning, and passionately devoted to the 

Roman sce, to hear and determine his cause. 

Luther, having obtained the emperor’s safe conduct, immedi- 
ately repaired to Augsburg. The cardinal received him with 
decent respect, and endeavored at first to gain upon him by 
gentle treatment: but thinking it beneath the dignity of his sta- 
tion to enter into any formal dispute with a person of such inferior 
rank, he required him, by virtue of the apostolic powers with 
: which he was clothed, to retract his errors with regard to indul- 
* gences and the nature of faith; and to abstain, for the future, 
from the publication of new and dangerous opinions. Luther, 
fully persuaded of the truth of his own tenets, and confirmed in 
the belief of them by the approbation which they had met with 
among persons conspicuous both for learning and piety, was 
surprised at this abrupt mention of arecantation, before any 
endeavors were used to convince him that he was mistaken.— 
He had flattered himself that, ina conference concerning the 
points in dispute, with a prelate of such distinguished abilities, 
ty; be should be able to remove many of those imputations with 
~ which the ignorance or malice of his. antagonists had loaded 


‘tm; but the high tone of authority ‘that the cardinal assumed 
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extinguished at once all hopes of this kind, and cut off every 
prospect of advantage from the interview. His native intrepid- 
ity of mind, however, did not desert him. He declared with 
the utmost firmness, that he could not, with a safe conscience, 
renounce opinions which he believed to be true; nor should any 
consideration ever induce him to do what would be so base in 
itself, and so offensive toGod. At the same time, he continued 
to express no less reverence than formerly for the authority of 
the apostolic sce; he signified his willingness to submit the 
whole controversy to certain universities which he named, and 


_ promised neither to write nor preach concerning indulgences 
_ for the future, provided his adversaries were likewise enjoined 


to be silent with respect tothem. All these offers Cajetan dis- 
regarded or rejected, and sti!l insisted peremptorily on a simple 


recantation, threatening him with ecclesiastical censures, and 
forbidding him to appear again in his presence, unless he resolvy- 
ed instantly to comply with what he had required. This haughty 
and violent proceeding, as well as other circumstances, gave 
Luther’s friends such strong reasons to suspect that even the 
imperial safe conduct would not be able to protect him from 
the legate’s power and resentment, that they prevailed on him 
to withdraw secretly from Augsburg, and to return to his own 
country. But before his departure, he preparee a solemn ap- 
peal from the legate, ill-informed at that time concerning his 
cause from the pope, who indeed ought not to have committed a 
cause of thisimportance to an inferior agent. 

Cajetan, enraged at Luther’s abrupt retreat, and at the pub- 
lication of his appeal, wrote to the elector of Saxony, complain- 
ing of both; and requiring him as he regarded the peace of the 
church, or the authority of its head, either to send that seditious 
monk a prisoner to Rome, or to banish him out of his territories. 
It was not from theological considerations that Frederic had 
hitherto countenanced Luther. His protection flowed almost 
entirely from political motives, and was afforded with great se- 
crecy and caution. Hehad neither heard any of Luther’s dis- 
courses, nor read any of his books; and though all Germany 
resounded with his fame, he had never once admitted him into 
his presence. But upon this demand which the cardinal made, 
it became necessary to throw off somewhat of his former reserve. 
He had been at great expense, and had bestowed much atten- 


tion on founding a new university, an object of considerable 


importance to every German prince; and foreseeing how fatala 
blow the removal of Luther would be to its reputation, he, un- 
pretexts, and with many professions of esteem for 
, as well as of reverence for the pope, not only de- 
mplying with either of his requests, but openly discover- 
oncern for Luther’s safety. 
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The inflexible rigor, with which Cajetan insisted on a simple 
recantation, gave great offence to Luther’s followers in that age. 
But it was impossible for the legate to act another part. The 
judges before whom Luther had been required to appear at. 
Rome, without waiting for the expiration of the ‘sixty days al- 
lowed him in the citation, had already condemned him as an 
heretic. Leo had, in seveaal of his briefs and letters, stigma- 
tized him as a child of iniquity, and a man given up to a repro- 
bate sense. Nothing less, therefore, than a recantation could 
save the honor of the church, whose maxim it is, never, to aban- 
don the smallest point that it has established, and which is even 
precluded by its pretensions to infallibility, from having it in its 
powertodoso. — 

In this situation, Luther discovered no symptoms of timidity 
or remissness, but continued to vindicate his own conduct and 
opinions, and to inveigh against those of his adversaries with 
more vehemence than ever. 

As every step, however, which was taken by the court of 
Rome, convinced Luther that Leo would soon proceed to the 
most violent measures against him, he had recourse to the only ° 
expedient in his power, in order to prevent the effect of the 
papal censures. He appealed toa great council, which he 
affirmed to be the representative of the catholic church, and 
superior in power to the pope, who, being a fallible man, might 
err, as St. Peter, the most perfect of his predecessors, had 
erred. 

It soon appeared, that Luther had not formed rash conjec- 
tures concerning the intentions of the Romish church. A bull, 
of a date prior to his appeal, was issued by the pope, in which 
he magnified the virtue and efficacy of indulgences; he required 
all Christians to assent to what he delivered as the doctrine of 
the catholic church; and subjected those, who should hold or 
teach any contrary opinion, to the heaviest ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. 

Among Luther’s followers, this bull, which they considered 
as an unjustifiable effort of the pope in order to preserve that 
rich branch of his revenue which arose from indulgences, pro- 
duced little effect. But among the rest of his countrymen, such 
a clear decision of the sovereign pontiff against him, and enforced 
by such dreadful penalties, must have been attended with con- 
sequences very fatal to his cause, if these had not been prevent- 
ed ina great measure, by the death of the emperor Maximilian,, 
whom both his principles and his interest prompted to support 
the authority of the holy see. In consequence of this event, 
the vicariat of that part of Germany which is governed by the 


Saxon laws devolved to the elector of Saxony; and under the 
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shelter of his friendly peepee Luther not only enjoy ed 
Rie 
traquillity, but his opinions were suffered, during the inter-reg- 
num which preceded the election, to take root in different places, 
and to’ grow up to some degree of strength and firmness. At 

__ the same time, as the election of an emperor was a ‘point more 

interesting to Leo than a theoligical controversy which he did 
not understand, and of which he could not foresee the conse- 
quences, he was so extremely solicitous not to irritate a prince 
of such considerable influence in the electoral college as Fred- 
eric, that he discovered a great unwillingness to. pronounce the 
sentence of excommunication against Lut ther, which his adver- 
saries demanded with the most clamorous importunity.. 

To these political views of the pope, as well as to his natural 
aversion to severe measures, was owing the suspension of any 

_ further proceedings against Luther for eighteen months. Per- 

petual negotiations, however, in order to bring the matter to 
some amicable issue, were carried on during that space. The 
manner in which these were conducted, having given Luther 
many opportunities of observing the corruption ‘of the court of 
Rome, he began to utter some doubts with regard to the divine 
original of the papal authority. A public disputation was held 
upon this important question at Leipsic, between Luther and 
Eccius, one of his most learned and formidable antagonists; but 
it was as fruitless and indecisive as such scholastic combats usu- 
ally prove. 

Nor did this spirit of opposition to the doctrines and usurpa- 
tions of the Romish church break out in Saxony alone; an attack 
no less violent, and occasioned by the same causes, was made 
upon them about this time in Switzerland. The Franciscans 
being entrusted with the promulgation of indulgences in that 

country, executed their commission with the same indiscretion 

and rapaciousness, which had rendered the Dominicans so odi- 
ousin Germany. ‘They proceeded, nevertheless, with uninter- 
rupted success till they arrived at Zurich. There Zuinglius, a 
man not inferior to Luther in zeal and intrepidity, ventured to 
oppose them; and being animated with a republican boldness, 
he advanced with more daring and rapid steps to overturn the 
whole fabric of the established religions The appearance of 
such a vigorous auxiliary, and the progress which he made, was 
at first matter of great joy to Luther. On the other hand, the 
- decrees of the universities of Cologne and Louvaine, which pro- 
nounced his opinions to be erroneous, afforded great cause of 
triumph to his adversaries. 

But the undaunted spirit of Luther acquired additional forti- 
tude fror every instance of opposition; and -he began to shake 
the firme: foundations on yi the wealth or power of the 
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church were established. Leo came at last to be convinced, 
that all hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were vain; sev~ 
eral prelates of great wisdom exclaimed no less than Luther’s 
personal adversaries, against the pope’s unprecedented lenity; 
the dignity of the papal see rendered the most vigorous pro- 
ceedings necessary; the new emperor, it was hoped, would 
support its authority; nor did it seem probable that the elector 
of Saxony would so far forget his usual caution, as to set him- 
self in opposition to their united power. ‘The college of car- 
dinals was often assembled in order to prepare the sentence with 
due deliberation, and the ablest canonists were consulted how 
it might be expressed with unexceptionable formality. At last, 
on the 15th of June, 1520, the bull, so fatal to the church of 
Rome, was issued. Forty-one propositions, extracted out of 
Luther’s works, are therein condemned as heretical, scandalous, 
and offensive to pious ears; all persons are forbidden to read his 
writings, upon pain of excommunication; such as had any of 
them in their custody are commanded to commit them to the 
flames; he himself, if he did not, within sixty days, publicly re- 
cant his errors, and burn his books, is pronounced an obstinate 
heretic; is excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan for the 
destruction of his flesh; and all secular princes are required, 
under pain of incurring the same censure, to seize his person, 
that he might be punished as his crimes deserved. 

The publication of this bull in Germany excited various pas- 
sions in different places. Luther’s adversaries exulted; his fol- — 
lowers read Leo’s anathemas with more indignation than terror. 
In some cities, the people violently obstructed the promulgation 
of the bull; in others, the persons who attempted to publish it 
were insulted, and the bull itself torn in pieces, and trodden 
ander foot.* 

This sentence, which he had for some time expected, did not 
disconcert or intimidate Luther. After renewing his appeal 
to the general council, he published remarks upon the bull of 
excommunication; and being now persuaded that Leo had been 
guilty both of impiety and injustice in his proceedings against 
him, he boldly declared the pope to be that man of sin, or anti- 
christ, whose appearance is foretold in the New Testament; he 
declaimed against his tyranny and usurpations with greater 
violence than ever; he exhorted all Christian princes to shake 
off such an ignominious yoke; and boasted of his own happiness 
in being marked out as the object of ecclesiastical indignation, 
because he had ventured to assert the liberty of mankind. Nor 
did he confine his expressions of contempt for the papal power 
to words alone; Leo having, in execution of the bull, appointed 
Luther’s books to be burnt at Rome, he, by way of retaliation, 
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assembled all the professors and students in the university of 


Wittemburg, and with great pomp, in presence of a vast ,mul- 


titude of spectators, cast the volumes of canon Jaw, together 


_ with the bull of excommunication, into the flames; and his ex- 


ample was imitated in several cities in Germany. The manner 
in which he justified this action, was still more offensive than 
the action itself. Having collected from the canon law some of 
the most extravagant propositions with regard to the plenitude 
and omnipotence of the papal power, as well as the subordina- 
tion of all secular jurisdiction to the authority of the holy see, 
he published these with a commentary, pointed out the impiety 
of such tenets, and their evident tendency to subvert all civil 
government. 

After the death of Maximilian I. his grandson, Charles V. 
king of Spain, succeeded him in the empire, in the year 1519. 
Leo X. seized this occasion of putting the emperorin mind of 
his character as advocate and defender of the church, and de- 
manding the exemplary punishment of Luther, who had rebel- 
led against its sacred laws. 

The vast and dangerous schemes which Francis I. king of 
France was forming against Charles, made it necessary for him 
to secure the freidndship of the pope, and determined him to 
treat Luther with great severity, as the most effectual method 
of soothing Leo into a concurrence with his measures. His 
eagerness to acomplish this rendered him not unwilling to grat- 
ify the papal legates in Germany, who insisted that without any 
delay or formal deliberation, the diet, which was assembled at 
Worms, ought tocondemn a man whom the pope had already 
excommunicated as an incorrigible heretic. Such an abrupt 


manner of proceeding, however, being deemed unprecedenied 


and unjust by the members of the diet, they made a pojat of 
Luther’s appearing in person, and declaring whether he adhered 
or not to those opinions which had drawn upon him thecensures 
of the church. Not only the emperor, but all the princes 
through whose territories he had to pass, grante¢ him a safe- 
conduct; and Charles wrote to him at the same tjtme, requiring 
his immediate attendance on the dict, and renewing his promises 
of protection from any injury or violence.” Luther did not 
hesitate one moment about yielding obedience, and set out for 
Worms, attended by tie herald who had brought the emperor’s 
letter and safe-conduct. While-on his journey, many of his 
friends, whom the fate of Huss under similar circumstances, and 
notwithstanding the same security of an imperial safe-conduct, 
filled with so'icitude, advised andintreated him not to rush wan- 
tonly into the midst of danger. But Luther, superior to such 
terrors, silenced them with ish iis “I am lawfully called,” 
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said he, “to appear in that city, and thither will I goin the 
name of the Lord, though as many devils, as there are tile on 
the houses, were there combined against me.” 

The reception he met with at Worms was such as he might 
have reckoned a full reward for all his labours, if vanity and the 
love of applause had been the principles by which he was in- 
fluenced. Greater crowds assembled to behold him, than had 
appeared at the emperor’s public entry; his appartments were 
daily filled with princes and personages of the highest rank 
and he was treated with all the respect paid to those who pos- 
sess the power of directing the understanding and sentiments of 
other men; an homage, more sincere, as well as more flattering, 
than any which pre-eminence in birth or condition can com- 
mand. ‘At his appearance before the diet, he behaved with 
great decency and firmness. He readily acknowledged an ex- 
cess of vehemence and acrimony in his controversial writings, 
but refused to retract his opinions, unless he were convinced of 
their falsehood; or consent to their being tried by any other 
rule than the word of God. When neither threats nor intreaties 
could prevail on him to depart from this resolution, some of the 
ecclesiastics proposed to imitate the example of the council of 
Constance, and, by punishing the author of this pestilent heresy, 
who was now in their power, to deliver the church at once from 
such an evil. This was opposed both by the members of the 
diet and by the emperor, and Luther was permitted to depart in 
safety. A few days after he left the city, a severe edict was 
published in the emperor’s name, and by authority of the diet, 
depriving him, as an ohstinate and excommunicated criminal, of 
all the privileges which he enjoyed as a subject of the empire, 
forbidding any prince to harbour and protect him, and requiriag 
all to concur in seizing his person, as soon as the term specified 
in his safe-conduct was expired. ’ 

But this rigorous decree had no considerable effect, the exe- 
cution of it being prevented, partly by the multiplicity of occu- 
pations which the commotions in Spain, together with the wars 
in Italy and the Low Countries, created to the emperor; and 
partly by a prudent precaution employed by the elector of Sax- 
ony. As Luther, on his return from Worms, was passing near 
Altenstein in Thuringia, a number of horsemen in masks rushed 
suddenly out of a wood, where the elector had appointed them 
to lie in wait for him, and surrounding his company, carried him, 
after dismissing his attendants, to Wartburg, a strong castle 
not far distant. ‘There the elector ordered him tobe supplied 
with every thing necessary or agreeable, but the place of his 
retreat was carefully concealed; until the fury of the present 
storm against him begantoabate. In this solitude he remaided 
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nine months, and exerted his usual vigor and industry in defence 
of his doctrines, or in confutation of his adversaries, publishing 
several treatises, which revived the drooping spirits of his fol- 
lowers. + ; ; 

During his confinement, his opinions continued to gain ground 


~ inevery city in Saxony; and, the Augustins of Wittemburg, with 


the approbation of the university, and the connivance of the 
elector, ventured upon the first step towards an alteration in the 
established forms of public worship, by abolishing the celebra- 
tion of private masses, and by giving tae cup as well as the 
bread to the laity in administering the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. 

During his retirement at Wartburg, Luther received the 


_ intelligence that a solemn, decree condemning his opinions had 


been published by the university of Paris, and that Henry VIII. 
of England,had written a treatise on the Seven Sacraments, in 
confutation of his opinions. Luther who was not overawed, 
either by the authority of the university, or the dignity of the 
monarch, soon published his animadversions on both, ina style 
no less vehement and severe than he would have used in confu- 
ting his meanest antagonist. A controversy, managed by dis- 
putants so illustrious, drew more general attention; and the 
doctrines of the reformers, in spite both of the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers combined against them, daily gained converts 
both in France and in England. | 

Luther was drawn from his retreat by the imprudence of 
Carlostadius, one of his disciples, who, animated with the same 
zeal, but possessed of less moderation, propagated wild and 
dangerous opinions, chiefly among the lower people. Encour- 
aged by his exhortations. they rose in several villages of Saxony, 
broke into the churches with tumultuary violence, and destroyed 
the images with which they were adorned. Those irregular 
and outrageous proceedings were so repugnant to all the elec- 
tor’s cautious maxims, that, if they had not received a timely 
check, they could hardly have failed of alienating from the 
reformers a prince, no less jealous of his own authority, than 
afraid of giving offence to the emperor, and other patrons of the 
ancient opinions. Luther, sensible of the danger, without wait- 
ing for Frederic’s permission, returned to Wittemberg, THap- 


pily for the reformation, the veneration for his person and . 


authority were still so great, that his appearance alone suppres- 
ed that spirit of extravagance which began to seize his party. 
Carlostadius and his fanatical followers, struck’ dumb by bis 
rebukes, submitted at once, and declared that they heard the 
voice of an angel, not of a man./ 
Before Luther left his retreat, he had begun to translate the 
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bible into the German tongue, an undertaking for which he was 
well qualified: he had a competent knowledge in the original 
languages, a thorough acquaintance with the style and senti- 
ments of the inspired writers; and though his compositions in 
Latin were rude and barbarous, he was reckoned a great master 
of the purity of his mother tongue. By his own assiduous 
application, together with the assitance of Metancthon, and 
several other of his disciples, he finished part of the New Tes- 
tament in the year 1522. It was read with wonderful avidity 
and attention by persons of every rank. They were astonished 
at discovering how contrary the precepts of the author of our 
religion are to the inventions of those priests who pretended to 
be his vicegerents; and having now in their hand the rule of 
faith, they thought themselves qualified, by applying it, to judge 
of the established opinions. and to pronounce when they were 
conformable to the standard, or when they departed from it. 
The great advantages arising from Luther’s translation of the 
hible encouraged the advocates for reformation, in the other 
countries of Europe, to imitate his example, and to publish ver- 
sions of the scripturesin their respective languages. 

About this time, Nuremburg, Frankfort, Hamburgh, and sev- 
eral other cities in Germany, of the first rank, openly embraced 
the reformed religion, and by the authority of their magistrates 
abolished the mass, and other superstitious rites of popery. 
The Dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, the Prince of Anhalt 
and other distinguished personages, became avowed patrons of 
Luther’s opinions, and countenanced the preaching of them 
among their subjects. 

Leo X. had been succeeded in the pontificate by Adrian VI. 
anative of Utrecht, and a man of some probity and candour. 
He could not, however, behold this growing defection without 
concern; and his first care, after his arrival in Italy, had been 
to deliberate with the cardinals, concerning the proper means 
of putting a stop to it. He was profoundly skilled in scholactic 
theology, and having been early noticed on that account, he still 
retained such an excessive admiration of the science to which 
he Was first indebted for his reputation and success in life, that 
he considered Luther’s invectives against the schoolmen, parti- 
cularly Thomas Aquinas, as little less than blasphemy. At the 
_ Same time his own manners being extremely simple, and unin- 

fected With any of the vices which reigned in the court of 
_ Rome, he was as sensible of its corruptions as the reformers 
themselves, and viewed them with no less indignation. The 
brief which he addressed to the diet of the empire assembled 
at Nuremburg, November, 1522, and the instructions which he 
gave to Cheregato, the nuncio whom he sent thither, were 
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framed agreeable to these views. Onthe one hand, he con- 
demned Luther’s opinions with more asperity than Leo had ever 
used; he severely censured the princes of Germany for suffering 
him to spread his pernicious tenets, by their neglecting to execute 

_ the edict of the diet at Worms, and required them, if Luther 

» did not instantly retract his errors, to destroy him with fire as a 

~ gangrened and incurable member... On the other hand, he, 
with great candour, acknowledged the corruptions of the Roman 
court to be the source from which had flowed most of the evils 
the church now felt or dreaded; he promised to exert all his 
authority towards reforming those abuses; and he requested of 
them to give him their advice with regard to the most effectual 
means of suppressing that new heresy which had sprung up 
among them. 3 } 

The members of the diet, after praising the pope’s pious and 
laudable intentions, excused themselves for not executing the 

- edict of Worms, by alleging that the prodigious increase of 
Luther's followers, as well as the aversion to the court of Rome 
among their other subjects, on account of its innumerable exac- 
tions, rendered such an attempt not only dangerous, but impos- 
sible. They affirmed that the grievances of Germany, which 
arose from impositions no less real than intolerable, called now 
for some new and efficacious remedy; and, in their opinion, the 
only remedy, which afforded them any hope of seeing the 
church restored to soundness and vigour, was a general council. 
Such a council, therefore, they advised him, after obtaining the 
emperor’s consent, to assembly without delay, in one of the 
great cities of Germany. “ 

The nuncio, more artfol than his master, was startled, at the 
proposition of a council; and easily foresaw how dangerous such 
an assembly might prove, at a time when many openly denied 
the papal authority, and the reverence and submission yielded 
to it visibly declining among all. For that reason he applied 
his utmost address, in order to prevail on the members of the 
diet to proceed themselves with greater severity against the 
Lutherian heresy, andto relinquish their proposal concerning a 
general council to be held in Germany. ‘They, perceiving the 
nuncio to be more solicitous about the interest of the Roman 
court, than the tranquility of the empire, or purity of the church, 
remained inflexible, and continued to prepare the catalogue of 
their grievances to be presented to the pope. The nuncio, 
that he might not be the bearer of a remonstrance so disagreca- 
ble to his court, left Nuremberg abruptly, without taking leave 
of the diet. 

The secular princes accordingly drew up the list (so famous 
inthe German annals) of an hundred grievances, which the em- 
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peror imputed to the iniquitous dominion of the papal see. They 
complained of the sums exacted for dispensations, absolutions, 
and indulgences; of the expense arising from the law-suits car- 
ried by appeal to Rome; of the innumerable abuses occasioned. 
by reservationg, commendams, and annates; of the exemption — 
from civil jurisdiction which the clergy had obtained; of the arts — 
by which they brought all secular causes under the cognisance 
of the ecclesiastical judges: of the indecent and profligate lives 
which not a few of the clergy led; and of various other partic- 
ulars. In the end they concluded, that, if the holy see did not 
speedily deliver them from these intolerable burdens, they would 
employ the power and authority with which God had entrusted 
them, in order to procure relief. 
Instead of such severities against Luther and his followers as 
the nuncio had recommended, the recess or edict of the diet 
contained only a general injunction to al] ranks of men to wait 
with patience for the determinations of the council which was 
to be assembled, and in the mean time not to publish any new 
opinions contrary to the established doctrines of the church; 
tone suger ith an admonition to all preachers to abstain from 
matters of controvery in their discourses to the people, and 
confine themselves to the plain and instructive truths of religion. 
While these affairs were in agitation, pope Adrian died, and 
was succeeded on the 23d of November 1523, by the cardinal 
de Medicis, who assumed the name of Clement VII. This 
pontiff excelled Adrian as much in the arts of government, as he 
was inferior to him in purity of life and uprightness of inten- 
tion. Having obtained his election by very uncanonical means, 
he was afraid of an assembly that might subject it to a scrutiny 
which it could not stand, and determined therefore to elude the 
demands of the Germans, both with respect to the calling of a 
council, and reforming abuses int he papal court. For this pur- 
pose he made choice of cardinal Campeggio, an artful man, as 
his nuncio to the diet of the empire, assembled again at Nu- 
remberg. 
* Campeggio without taking notice of what had passed in the 
last meeting, exhorted the diet to execute the edict of Worms 
with vigour, as the only effectual means of suppressing Luther’s 
doctrines. The diet, in return, desired to know the pope’s inten- 
tions concerning the council, and the redress of the hundred 
grievances. The former, the nuncio endeavored to elude by 
general declarations of the pope’s resolution to pursue such 
measures as would be for the greatest good of the church. With 
regard to the latter, as Adrian was dead before the catalogue 
of grievances reached Rome, and as of consequence it had been 
regularly laid before the present pope, Campeggio declined ma- 
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| king any definite answer to them in Clement’s name; though, at 
- the same time, he observed that their catalogue of grievances 
_ contained many particulars extremely indecent and undutiful, . 
‘and that the publishing it by their own authority was highly 
disrespectful to the Roman see. In the end, he renewed his 
demand of their proceeding with vigour against Luther and his 
adherents. But though an embassador from the emperor, who 
- was at thattime very solicitous to gain the pope, warmly second- 
ed the nuncio, with many professions of his master’s zeal for the 
honor and dignity of the papal see, the recess of the diet was 
conceived in terms of almost the same import with the former, 
gamer enjoining any additional severity against Luther and his 
Pp rty. 
i Belore he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to soothe the 
people, published certain articles for, the amendment of some 


q ‘disorders and abuses which prevailed among the inferior clergy; 
q but this partial reformation, which fell.so far short of the ex- 


pectation of the Lutherans, gave no safisfaction, and produced 
little effect. as 

The marriage of Luther in the year 1526, with Catharine 
Boria, a nun of noble family who had fled from the cloister, 
was far from meeting with general approbation. J.uther himself 
was sensible of the impression which it had made to his disad- 
vantage; but being satisfied with his own conduct, he bore the 
censure of his friends, and the reproaches of his adversaries, 
with his usual fortitude. 

This year the reformation lost its first protector, Frederick, 
elector of Saxony; but the blow was the less sensibly felt, as he 
was succeeded by his brother John, a more avowed and zealous, 
though a less able patron of Luther and his doctrines. 

Another event happened about the same time, which occa- 
sioned a considerable change in the state of Germany. The 
Teutonic order being driven from their settlements in the east, 
had been obliged to return to their native country. ‘Their zeal 
and valour were too impetuous to remain long inactive. The 
invaded, as was already intimated, the province of Prusia, the 
inhabitants of which were still idolators; and having completed 
the conquest of it, held it many years as a fief depending on 
the crown of Poland. Fierce contests arose during this period, 
between the grand masters of the order, and the kings of Poland. 
Albert, a prince of the house of Brandenburgh who was elected 
grand master in the year one thousand five hundred and elev- 
en, engaging keenly in this quarrel, maintained a long war 
with Sigismund, king of Poland; but having become an early 
convert to Luther’s doctrines, this gradually lessened his zeal for 
the interests of his fraternity, so that he took the opportunity of 
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the confusions in the eS 4 the absence of the emperor, — 
to conclude a treaty with Sigismund greatly to his own private 
emolument. By it that part of Prussia, which belonged to the. 
Teutonic order, was erected into asecular and hereditary duchy, 
and the investiture of it granted to Albert, who, in return, bound 
himself to do homage for it to the kings of Poland as their vas 
sal. Immediately after this, he made public profession of the 
reformed religion, and married a princess of Denmark. 

In this state of affairs, the patrons of popery project 
against the Lutherans, who in their turn prepared for d 
In the mean time the edict, assembled in Spire in the yea 
at which Ferdinand, the emperor’s brother presided, en 
manner more favorable to the friends of the reformati 
they could naturally expect. ‘The emperor’s ambass 
this diet were ordered to use their most earnest endea 
the suppression of all further disputes concerning rel 
to insist upon the rigorous execution of the sentence w. } 
f ounced at Worms against Luther and his followers. 
er part of the German princes resolutely opposed this 
lariug that they could not execute that sentence, nor. 


had been occasioned, before the whole matter was sub- 
o the cognisance of a general council lawfully assembled; 
that the decisions of controversies of this nature be- 
roperly to such acouncil,and toit alone. This opinion, 
er long and warm debates, was adopted by a great majority, 
and at length, consented to by the whole assembly; when it was 
unanimously agreed 1o present a solemn address to the emperor, 
beseeching him to assemble, without delay, a free and general» 
council; and it was also agreed, that, in the mean time, the prin- 
ces and states of the empire should, in their respective dominions 
be at liberty to manage ecclesiastical matters in the manner 
they should think most expedient; yet so as to be able to give 
to God and to the emperor an account of them. 

_ Nothing could be more favorable to those who hadthe cause 
of pure and genuine religion at heart, than a resolution of this 


nature. The emperor was at this time, so entirely engaged in 
regulating the troubled state of his domir n France, 
Spain, and Italy, as rendered it impossible for him to turn his 


attention to the affairs of Germany in general, and still less to 
the state of religion in particular. He was besides little dis- 
posed to favour the pope, who after the death of Francis I. at - 
the battle of Pavia, filled with many uneasy apprehensions of the 
growing power of the emperor in Italy, had entered into a 
confederacy with the French and Venetians against Charles 
VY. Thisimprudent measure, therefore, inflamed the resent- 
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such a degree, that he abol- 
ished the papal authority in his Spanish dominions, made war 
upon the pope in Italy, laid siege to Rome in the year 1527, — 
blocked up Clement in the Castle of St. Angelo, and exposed 
him to the most severe and contumelious treatment. These — 
tical events, together with the liberty granted to the diet at 

re, were prudently and industriously improved by the friends 
eformation to the advantage of their cause, and to the 
ation of their number. Several princes being deliv- 
from their restraint, renounced publicly the supersti- 
Rome, and introduced among their subjects the same 

of religious worship, and the same system of doctrine, 
had been receivedin Saxony. Others, though placed in 
rcumstances. as discouraged them from acting in an open. 
ainst the interests of the Roman Pontiff, were, how- 
from discovering the smallest opposition to those who 
the people from his despotic yoke. In the mean tim 
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dispelled the doubts of the ignorant, fixed the princip 
resolution of the floating and inconstant, and animated 
friends of genuine Christianity with a spirit suitab 
grandeur of their undertaking. a 
But this tranquility was not of long duration. It was in 
rupted by. a new diet, assembled in the year 1529, in the same’ 
place by the emperor, after he had appeased the commotions 
and troubles which had employed his attention in several par!s_ 
of Europe, and concluded a treaty of peace with Clement VII. 
The power which had been granted by the former diet to every 
prince, of managing ecclesiastical matters as they thought ] 
proper, until the meeting of a general council, was now revoked Ve 
by a majority of votes;and every change was declared unlaw- / 
fui, which should be introduced into the doctrine, discipline, or 
worship, of the established religion, before the determinationof / 
the approaching council was known. 
The eleetor of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburgh, the 
langrave of Hesse, the dukes of Lunenburgh, the prince o 
Anhalt, toget ith the deputies of fourteen imperial) 
cities, entered a solemn protest against this decree, as unjust 
and impious. On that account they were distinguished by the 
name of Proresrantrs an appellation which has since been ap- ‘aa 
plied indiscriminately to all sects, of whatever denomination, 
which have revolted from the Roman see. The Protestants 
next sent ambassadors into Italy, to lay their grievances before 
the emperor, from whom ibensmauarath the most discouraging 
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sate Charles was at that time in close union with the. 
pope,and solicitous to attach him to his interest. gs 
- Phe emperor set out for Germany, having already ap 
_a diet of the empireto be held at Augsburgh. In_his journey 
‘towards that city, he had many opportunities of observin 
disposition of the Germans with regard to the points in co 
_ versey and found their minds every where so much irritated | 
inflamed, as convinced him, that nothing tending to se 
rigour ought tobe attempted, until all other measure 
ineffectual. He made iis public entry into Augsburg 
- traordinary pomp; and found there sucha full assembly of 
members of the diet, as was suitable both to the import 
the affairs which were to come under their consideratio 
the honor of an emperor, who, after a long absence 
to them crowned with reputation and success. Hi 
seems to have communicated to all parties an unus 
oderation and desire of peace. The elector of Saxo 
mit Luther to accompany him to the diet, lest he 
the emperor by bringing into his presence a person ex- 
icated by the pope, and who had been the author of all 
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e emperor’s desire, all the Protestant princes forbade the 
nes who accompanied them, to preach in public during their 
dence in Augsburg. For the same reason they employed 
d Pacific Melancthon, to draw up a confession of 
pressed in terms as little offensive to the Roman 
a regard for truth would permit. Melanthon 
isk so agreeable to his natural dispositon, with great 
moderation and address. © The creed which he composed, known 
by the name of the Confession of Augsburg,* from the place 
‘where it was presented, was read publicly in the diet. A con- 
troversy ensued between the reformed and popish divines; but, 
notwithstanding the interference of the emperor to reconcile 
\the contending parties, such insuperable barriers were placed 

hetween the two churches, that -all hopes of bringing about 
, a coalition seemed utterly desperate. The endeavours of 
Ch mong the princes were equally unproductive of suc- 
it overcame all 
ommonly the 


t to their political interest, whi 
-. ._ predomigant motive among princes. The chiefs of the Protes- 
tants, thoyh solicited separately by the empero , and allured by 
the promise or prospect of those advantages, which it was 
known they were most solicitous to attain, refused with a forti- 
tude highly worthy of imitation, to abandon what they deemed 
the cause of God, for the sake of an earthly acquisition. 


*This confession is the same in substance with that of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, with tht.one exception, the possibility of falling from a state 
of justification, which Cumberland Presbyterians disbelieve. 
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dissensions which it now appeared so difficult to.compose. | 
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rdisunite 2 the Protéitadl patty 
hing piers beni iN nained for the emperor but to 
and authority of the established church. To effect this, a se-— 
vere decree against the Protestants was enacted in the diet; and 
the utmost danger to the reformers arose on every side. ° Luther 
by his exhortations and writings revived the desponding hopes of 
associates, and his exhortations made the deeperi impression 
em, as they were greatly. alarmed at that time by the 
of a combination among the popish princes of the em- 
the maintenance of the'established religion, to which 
himself had acceded. Convinced that their own safety, 
l as thesuccess of their cause, depended upon union, they 
at Smalkalde, -where they concluded a league of 
fence against all aggressors, by which they formed 
tant states of the empire into one regular body, and 
already to consider themselves as such, they reso 
to apply to the kings of France and England, and to ir 
them to patronize and assist their new confederacy. — 
-- Francis, the king of France, and avowed rival of th 
yithout seeming to countenance their religious opinior 
termined secretly to cherish those sparks-of political disco: 
"Pena the king of England, highly incensed against Charle 
. complaisance for whom, the pope had long retarded, and_ 
openly opposed his long solicited divorce from his 
arine of Arragon, was equally disposed to stren 
which might be rendered so formidable to the 
his favorite project of the divorce led him intos 
‘of schemes and negociations, and. he was, at the e time, so 
intent on abolishing the papal jurisdiction in England, that he 
had no leisure for freee affairs.. This obliged him to rest sat- 
] isfied with giving general promises, together with a small supply 
. ‘is money, to the confederates of Smalkalde. 
_ Meanwhile, many circumstances convinced Charles that this 
“was not a juncture when the expatriation of heresy was to be 
attempted lence and rigour; and that, in compliance with 
the pope’s ns, he hadalready proceeded with imprudent 
ociations were, therefore, carri n 


Mirousbare, and ratified sha in the ‘diet at Ra tis I 
this treaty it was stipulated, that universal peace be establishe 
in Germany, until the meeting of a general council, the conv 
cation of which within six months the emperor shally endeavor 
to procure; that no person shall be molested on account of reli- 
‘gion; that a stop shall be put to all processes begun by the 


take some vigorous measure towards asserting the doctrines = 
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imperial chamber against Protestants, and the sentences already % 
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to their detriment shall be declared void. On their part the 
Protestants engaged to assist the emperor with all their forces 
in resisting the invasion of the Turks. Thus by their firmness, 

_ by their unanimity, and by their dexterity in availing themselves — 
of the emperor’s situation, the Protestants obtained terms which — 
amounted almost to a toleration of their religion; and the Pro- 
testants of Germany, who had hitherto been viewed only as. a 
religious sect, came henceforth to be considered as a politica 
body of no small importance. 4 age are 

About the-beginning of August in this year, 1532, the elector 
of Saxony died, and was succeeded by his son John Frederic; 
the reformation, however, rather gained than lost by that event. 

During those important transactions in Germany, which have 
been just related, the glorious dawn of reformation gradually 
arose upon other nations. Some of the most considerable proy- 

-inces of Europe had already broken their chains, and openly 
withdrawn themselves from the discipline of Rome and the ju- 
risdiction of its pontiff. ‘The reformed religion was propaga- 

‘ted in Sweden, soon after Luther’s rupture with Rome, by one 
of hisdisciples. The zealous efforts of this missionary were 
powerfully seconded by that valiant and public-spirited prince, 
Gustavus Vasa Ericson. But as the religious opinions of the | 
‘Swedes were in a fluctuating state, and their minds divided be-_ 
tween their ancient superstitions, and the doctrine of Luther, 
Gustavus wisely avoided all vehemence and precipitation in 
spreading the new doctrine, and proceeded in this important 
undertaking, in a manner suitable to the principles of the refor- 
mation, which he regarded as diametrically opposed to compul- 
sion and -violence. The first object of his attention was the 
instruction of his people in the sacred doctrines of the scrip- 
tures, and he spread abroad through the kingdom the Swedish 
translation of the Bible, which had been made by Olaus Petri. 
After having taken every proper means to effect his design, 
Gustavus, in the assembly of the states of Westeraas, recom- 
mended the coctrine of the reformers with such zeal, wisdom, 
and piety, that it was unanimously resolved, that the plan of re- 
formation proposed by Luther, should have free administration 
among the Swedes. hisresolution was principally owing to 
the firmness and magnanimity of Gustavus, who declared pub- 
licly, that he would lay down his sceptre and retire from his 

i kingdom, rather than rule a people enslaved by the orders and 
_ authority of the pope, and more controlled by the tyranny of 

- their bishops, than by the laws of the kingdom. From this time 
the papal empire in Sweden was entirely overturned, and Gus- 
tavus was declared the head of the church. 

The reformation wasalso received in Dénmark, as early as 
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the year 1521, in consequence of the ardent desire discovered 
‘by Christian or Christiern I. of having his subjects instructed 
in the principles and doctrines of Luther. The kingdom of 
France was not inaccessible to the reformation. Margaret, 
Pucen of Navarre, and sister of Francis I., the implacable en- 
emy and perpetual rival of Charles V. was extremely favour- 
able to the new doctrine. The auspicious patronage of this illus- 
trious princess encouraged several pious and learned men to pro- 
- pograte the principles of the reformation in France, and even to 
- erec several protestant churches in that kingdom. It is mani- 
fest from the most authentic records, that so early as the year 
1523, there were, in several of the provinces of that country, 
multitudes of persons, who had conceived the utmost aversion 
both against the doctrine and tyranny of Rome, and, among 
these, many persons of rank and dignity, and even some of the 
episcopal order. As their numbers increased from day to day, 
and troubles and commotions were excited in several places on 
‘account of religious differences, the authority of the monarch 
and the cruelty of his officers intervened, to support the doctrine 
of Rome by the edge of the sword and the terrors of the gibbet; 
and on this occasion many persons, eminent for their piety and 
virtue, were put to death with the most unrelenting barbarity. 
This cruelty, however, instead of retarding rather accelerated 
the progress of the reformation. 

About this time the famous Calvin began to draw the atten- 
tion of the public, but more especially the queen of Navarre. 
He was born at Noyon in Picardy, on the 10th of July, 1509, 
and was bread to the law, in which, as well as in all the other 
branches of literature then known, his studies were attended 

_ with the most rapid success. Having acquired the knowledge 
of religion, by a diligent perusal of the holy scriptures, he began 
early to perceive the necessity of reforming the established sys. 
tem of doctrine and worship. His zeal exposed him to various 
perils, and the connection he had formed with the friends of the 
‘reformation, whom Francis I. was daily committing to the flames, 
placed him more than once in imminent danger, from which he 
was delivered by the good offices of the excellent queen of 
Navarre. ‘To escape, however the impending storm, he retired 
to Basil, where he published his Christian Institutions; and pre- 
fixed to them that famous dedication to Francis I. which has 
attracted the admiration of succeeding ages, and which was 


designed to soften the unrelenting fury of that prince against — 


the Protestants. 
' The doctrine of Luther made a considerable, though perhaps 
asecret, progress in Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and the 
Netherlands, and had in all these countries many friends, of 


ble, that of his predecessor-to popery. Henry no sooner took 
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-whom several repaired to Wittemberg, to:improve their knowl- 


edge and enlarge their views under such aneminent master. 4 
In the year 1539, George, Duke of Saxony died; and his 
death was an event of great advantage to the reformers. From 


“thé first dawn of the reformation, he had been its enemy as 


avowedly as the electoral princes were its protectors. But by 
his death without issue, his succession fell to his brother eo 
whose attachment to the Protestant religion surpassed if possi- 


possession of his new dominions, than he invited some Protestant, 
divines, and among them luther himself, to Leipsic; and, by 
their advice and assistance, he. overturned in a few week the 
whole system of ancient rites, establishing the full exercise of 
the reformed religion, with the universal applause of his sub- 
jects, who had long wished for this change, which the authority 
of theirduke alone had prevented. ela 

After a long succession of negociations and delays, a general 
council was convoked at Trent in the year 1545, which appear; 
ed extremely hostile to the Protestant.cause. As soon as the 
confederates of Smalkalde received information of the opening 
of the council, they published a long manifesto, containing a 
protest against. its meetings, together with the reasons which 
induced them to decline its jurisdiction, The pope and empe- 
ror, on their part, were so little solicitous to quicken or add 
vigour to its operations, as plainly discovered that some:ebject 
of greater importance occupied and interested them. 

The Protestants were not inattentive spectators of the mo- 
tions of the sovereign pontiff and of Charles V. and a variety 
of information, corroborating all which their own jealousy or 
observation led them to apprehend, left little reason to doubt of 
the emperor’s hostile intentions. Under this impression, the de- 
puties of the confederates of Smalkalde assembled at Frankfort, — 
and by communicating their intelligence and sentiments to — 
each other, reciprocally heightened their sense of the impend--. 
ing danger. But their union was not such as their situation 
required, or the preparation of their enemies rendered ne- 
cessary. ' 

To calm the apprehensions of the Protestants, Charles had 
recourse to duplicity; and the military preparations he had al- 


ready made were represented by Granvelle the imperial minis- 


ter, as designed only as a defence against the attacks of the 


English and French. But the emperor’s actions did not corres- 
“pond with these professions. For, instead of appointing men 


of known moderation and pacific temper, to appear in defence 
of the Catholic doctrines, at a conference which had been agreed 
on, he made choice of fierce bigots, attached to their own sys- 
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em with a blind obstinacy, which rendered all ae of a recon- 
‘iliation. desperate. Malvenda, a Spaish divine, who. took 
“upon him the conduct of the debate on the part of the Catholics, 
~ managed it with all the subtle dexterity ofa scholastic meta- 
phy sician, more studious to perplex his adversaries than to 
convince them, and more intent on palliating error than on dis- 
covering truth. The Protestants, filled with indignation as well 
at his sophistry, as at some regulations which the emperor en- 
ored to impose or his disputants, broke off the conference 
ptly, being now fully convinced that in all his late measures, 
_ the emperor could have no other view than to amuse them, ond 
_to gain time for ripening his own schemes. 
_ While appearances of danger daily increased, and the fen. 
" pest which had been so long gathering was ready ‘to break forth 
in all its violence against the Protestant church, Luther was 
_ saved, by a seasonable death, from feeling or beholding its de- 
structive rage. Having gone, though in a declining state of 
_ health, and during a rigorous season, to his native city of Eisle- 
_ ben, in order to compose, by his authority, a dissension among 
the counts of Mansfield, he was seized with a violent inflania- 
‘tion in his stomach, which i in a few days put an end to his life, 
February 18th, 1546, in the 63d-year of his age. Ashe was . 
raised up by Providence to be the author of one of the greatest 
‘and most interesting revolutions recorded in history, there is not 
any person perhaps whose character has been drawn with such 
opposite. colours. It is, however, his own conduct, not the 
undistinguishing censure or the exaggerated praise of his con- 
- temporaries, which ought to regulate the opinions of the present 
age concerning him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, 
sundaunted intrepidy to maintain his own system, abilities both 
natural and acquired to defend his principles, and unwearied 
industry i in propagating them, and virtues which shine so con- 
‘spicuous in every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies 
must have allowed him to have possessed in an eminent degree. 
To these may be added, with equal justice, such purity and 
even austerity of manners, as became one who assumed the 
character of a reformer; such sanctity of life as suited the doc- 
trine which he delivered; and such perfect disinterestedness as 
affords no slight presumption of his sincerity. Superior to all 
selfish considerations, a stranger to the elegancies of life, and 
dispising its pleasures, he left the honors and emoluments of the 
church to his disciples, remaining satisfied himself in his original 
state of professor in the university, and pastor of the town of 
Wittemberg, with the moderate appointment annexed to the 
offices. His extraordinary qualities were allayed with no in- 
considerable mixture of human frailty and human pa 
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These, however, were of sucha nature, that they cannot be im-’ 
puted ‘to any malevolence or corruption of heart, but seem to 
have taken their rise from the same source with many, of his 
virtues. His mind, forcible and vehement in all its opperations, 
roused by great objects, or agitated by violent passions broke 
outon many occasions, with an impetuosity which astonishes men 
of feebler spirits, or suchas are placedin amore tranquilsituation. 
By carrying some praise-worthy disposition to excess, he bor- 
dered sometimes on what'is culpable, and was often betrayed 
into actions which oxposed him to censure. Cet 

Towards the close of Luther’s life, though without any per- 
ceptible diminution of zeal or abilities, the infirmities of his 
temper increased upon him, so that he grew more impatient of 
contradiction. Having lived to bea witness of hisown amazing 
success; to see a great portion of Europe embrace his doctrines; 
and to shake the foundation of the papal throne, before which 
the mightiest monarchs had trembled, he discovered on some 
occasions, symptoms of vanity. He must have been, indeed, 
more than man, if, upon contemplating all that he actually ac- 
complished, he had never felt any sentiment of this kind. But 
he was, in word and in deed, a Christian. _ 

Some time before his death he felt his strengt declining, his 
constitution being worn out.by a prodigious multiplicity of busi- 
ness, added to the labour of discharging his ministerial function 
with unremitting dilligence, to the fatigue of constant study, 
besides the conposition of works as voluminous as if he had 
enjoyed uninterrupted leisure and retirement. His natural 
intrepidity did not forsake him at the approach of death; -his 
last conversation with his friends was concerning the happiness 
reserved for good men in future life, of which he spoke with. 
the fervour and delight natural to one who expected and wished 
to enter soon upon the enjoyment of it. His funeral was cele- 
brated, by order of the elector of Saxony, with extraordinary 
pomp. He left several children by his wife Catharine Boria, 
who survived him. ‘Towards the end of the last century, there 
were in Saxony some of his decendants in decent and honour- 
able stations. 

The emperor, meanwhile, pursued the plan of dissimulation | 
with which he had set out; but such events soon occurred, as 
staggered the credit which the Protestants had given to his de- 
clarations. ‘The council of Trent, though still composed of a 
small number of Italian and Spanish prelates, without a single 
deputy from many of the kingdoms which it assumed a right of 
binding by its decrees, being ashamed of its long inactvity, 
proceeded now to settle articles of the greatest importance, 
Having begun with examining the first and chef point in con- 
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yersy between the churclrefRome and the reformers, con- 
rning the rule which should be held assupreme and decisive 
i matters of faith, the council, by its infallible authority, deter- 


i 


. 


_ mined, “That the books, to which the designation of apocryp 
_ hath been given, are of equal authority with those which were 
received by the Jews and primitive Christians into the sacred 
canon; that the traditions handed down from the apostolic age, 
and preserved in the church, are entitled to as much regard as 
the doctrines and precepts which the inspired authors have 
committed to writing; that the Latin translation of the scrip- 
tures, made or revised by St. Jerome, and known by the name 
of the Vulgate translation, should be read in churches, and ap- 
pealed to in the schools, as authentic and canonical:” and against 
all who disclaimed the truth of these tenets, anathemas were a 
denounced in the name and by the authority of the Holy Ghost. 
, Several circumstances conspired to convince the protestants 
. that the council was ready to condemn their opinions, and the 
_ pope to punish all who embraced them, and that Charles had 
determined upon their extirpation. In this situation they expos- a 
tulated with the emperor, and proposed several projects for Sh 
settling the matter in dispute; but their memorial was received “A 
by him with a contemptuous smile. Having already taken his 
final resolution, and perceiving that nothing but force could 
compel them to acquiesce init, he dispatched the cardinal of 
Trent to Rome, to conclude an alliance with the pope, the terms 
of which were already agreed on; he commanded a body of. 


troops, levied on’ purpose in the Low Countries, to advance ‘ 
. towards Germany; he gave commissions for raising men in dif- ; 


ferent parts of the empire; he warned: John and Albert of 
Brandenburg, that now was the proper time of exerting them- . 
selves, in order to rescue their ally; Henry of Brunswick from 
captivity. é 
The protestants, in this disagreeable situation, had recourse 
tonegotiations. The powers to. which they addressed them- 
selves were the state of Venice, the Helvetic body, the kings of 
France and England; butin all these applications they were 
_ successively disappointed. Notwithstanding, however, their ill 
success in their negotiations with foreign courts, the confederates 
found no difficulty at home, in bringing a sufficient force into the 
field. By a concurrence of causes, they were enabled to assem- 
ble in a few weeks an army composed of seventy thousand foot 
and fifteen thousand horse, provided with a train of one hundred 
and twenty canon, eight hundred ammunition wagons, eight 
‘thousand beasts of burden, and six thousand pioneers. 
The number of their troops, as well.asthe amazing rapidity 
which they had assembled them, astonished the emperor, 
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and filled him with the most disquieting apprehensions. He 


was, indeed, in no condition to resist such a mighty foree. Shut 
up in Ratisbon, a town of no great strength, whose inhabitants, 
being mostly Lutherans, would have been more ready to betray 
than to assist him, with only three thousand Spanish foot, and 
about five thousand Germans who had joined him from different 
parts of the empire, he must have been overwhelmed by the 
approach of sucha formidable army, which he could not fight, 
nor could he even hope to retreat fromitinsafety. The pope’s 
troops, though in full march to his relief, had hardly reached 
the frontiers of Germany; the forces which he expected from 
the Low Countries had not yet begun tomove, and were even 
far from being complete. His situation, however, called for 
more immediate succour, nor did it seem practicable for him to 
wait for such distant auxiliaries with whom hisjunction was so 
precarious. 

But it happened fortunately for Charles, that the confederates 
did not avail themselves of the advantage which lay so full in 
their view. They addressed themselves to him by manifestoes, 
when they should have assailed him with arms. On the other 
hand, Charles, though in such a perilous situation as might have 
inspired him with moderate sentiments, appeared as inflexible . 
and haughty as. if his affairs had been in the. most prosperous 
state. His only reply was to publish the ban of the empire 
against the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Hesse, their 
leaders, and against all who should dare to assist him. 

A few days after the ban of the empire was published, ‘the 
confederates, according to the custom of that age, sent a herald 
to the imperial camp with a solemn declaration of war against 
Charles, to whom they no longer gave any other title than that 
of pretended emperor, and renounced all allegiance, homage, 
or duty which he might claim, or which they had hitherto yield- 
ed to him. . : 

The war was carried on with various success for the greater 
part of the campaign, when the perfidy of prince Maurice of 
Saxony gave a decided turn in favour of the emperor. His 
view was manifestly from the first the increase of his dominions, 
which were toosmall for his aspiring mind. With this view, he 
had repaired to Ratisbon in the month of May, under pretext 
of attending the diet; and with the most mysterious secrecy 


_ concluded a treaty, in which he engaged to assist the emperor. 


as a faithful subject; and Charles, in return, stipulated to bestow 
on him all the spoils of the elector of Saxony; his dignities as 
well as territories. History hardly records any treaty that can 
be considered as a more manifest violation of the most powerful 
principles which ought to influence human actions. Maurice, a 
a 

- 


on a war which had manifestly no other object than the 


d protestant, at atime when the belief of religion, as 


as zeal for its interests, took strong possession 
ind, binds himself to contribute his assistance towards ¢ 


extir- 
pation of the protestant doctrines. He engages to take arms 
against his father-in-law, and to strip his nearest relation of his’ 
honours and dominions. He joins.a dubious friend against a 
known benefactor, to whom his obligations were both great and 
recent. Nor wasthe prince who ventured upon all this one of 
those audacious politicians, ee: provided they can accomplish 
their ends, and secure their interest, avowedly disregard the 
most sacred obligations, and glory in contemning whatever is 


_ honourable or decent. Maurice’s conduct, if the whole must 


be ascribed to policy, was more artful and masterly; he executed 
his plan in all its parts, and. yet endeavoured to preserve, in 


- every step which he took, the appearance of what was fair, and 


virtuous, and laudable. It is probable, from his subsequent 


behaviour, that, with regard to the protestant religion at least, 


hisintentions were upright, that he fondly trusted to the empe- 


_ Tor’s promises forits security, but that, according to the fate of 


in policy, in attempting to deceive others, 
e degree deceived. % 
His first care, however, was to keep the engagements, into 
which he had entered with the emperor, closely concealed: 
and so perfect.a master was he in the art of dissimulation, 
that the confederates, notwithstanding his declining all connec- 
tion with them, and his remarkable assiduily in paying court to 
the emperor, seemed to have entertained no suspicion of his 
designs. Even the elector of Saxony,when he marched at the 


' beginning of the campaign to join his associates, committed his 


: 


dominions to Maurice’s protection, which he, with an insidious 
appearance of friendship, readily undertook. But scarcely 
had the elector taken the field, when Maurice began to consult 
privately with the king of the Romans how to invade those very 
territories, with the defence of which he was entrusted. Soon 
after, the emperor sent hima copy of the imperial ban denoun- 
ced against the elector and langrave. Ashe was next heir to 
the former, and particularly aheresteap preventing strangers 
from getting his dominionsinto their possession, Charles requi- 
red him, not only for his own sake, but upon the allegiance and 
duty which he owed to the head of the empire, instantly to seize 
and detain in his hands the forfeited estates of the elector; 
warning him, at the same time, that if he neglected to obey 
these commands, he should be held as accessary to the crimes of 
iis kinsman, and be liable to the same punishment. 

e artifice, which it was probable Maurice himself suggest- 
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im a flimsy pretext for seizing the dominion 
efactor,which, with some sacrifices toappe: 
put in practice. : PRONE ic dito 3 
a. fatal battle of Mulhausen, the 24th of April, 1547, the 

elector of Saxony was taken prisoner. He was treated by the 


-o% 


3 emperor with the utmost insolence; and, contrary to the lawsof 
: the empire and the faithof treaties, who broughthim to a mock 
a _ «trial, not before the states of the empire, but before a court-mar- 
% tial composed of Spanish and Italian officers. He was ‘con- 
- --—--_ demned to die by this unjust tribunal, and received the sentence 
1 -with a magnanimity, which can only be exhibited by those who. 
. are actuated by the principles of true religion. It was his ear- 
J nest desire tos to his fate, and serve his dominions 


untouched for sterity; but the tears and entreaties of his 
wife and family prevailed over this resclve, and he resigned his 
electoral dignity, to which was annexed the severe condition of 
remaining the emperor’s prisoner for life. The perfidious Mau- 
rice was put in possession of his electoral dominions; though - 
this sacrifice was not made without reluctance by the ambitious 


. emperor. ey i uty 

4 The unfortunate landgrave, terrified by the fate of the elec- 
tor, was induced to commit himself to the emperor’s clemency; 
but he too found that, after the most ignominous submission, he 


was detained a prisoner contrary to the faith of the emperor, 

expressly pledged: and he and thé degraded elector of Saxony 

' were exhibited to the populace inall the journlesof the emperor, ' 
the melancholy witnesses and ornaments of his insolent triumph. 

The unbounded ambition of the emperor, and the jealousy 
and resentment of the pope, operated at this dangerous crisis 
for the preservation of the reformed religion in Germany. 
While both agreed that all religious disputes should be submit- 
ted to the general council, it was warmly debated where this 
council should sit, at Trent where it was originally convened, or 
at Bologna. When Charles found himself unable to overcome 
the obstinacy of the pope, he published that system of faith » 
which is known bythe name of the Interim, because it professed 
to contain only temporary regulations, tilla free general council 
should be held; and heghad influence enough with the diet, 
which was sitting at Augsburg, to obtain akind of extorted or 
tacit consent that it should be received and enforced asa gen- 

__ eral system of faith throughout the German empire. 

4 This system, which contained almost every article of the 
popish tenets expressed with studied ambiguity, proved equally 
disgusting to papists and protestants. While the Luth i 
vines fiercely attacked it on the one hand, the genera 
Dominicans withno less vehemence impugned it on th 
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the elector Palatine 


they are most impatient of dominion. Seay 
_. ‘The emperor, on the other hand, fond of his own plan, adhered 
to his resolution see it into full execution. But though 


e elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, 
Seemed ready to yield implicit obedience to w 
enjoin, he met not every where with a like obsequious submis- 
sion. John, marquisof Brandenburg Anspach, although he had 


taken part with great zeal in the war against the confederates of 


- Smalkale, refused to renounce doctrines. which he held to be 3 
» sacred; and reminding the emperor of the repeated, promises a 


“which he had given his protestant allies, of allowing. them the 


_free-exercise of their religion, he ‘claimed, in consequence of 


‘these, to be exempted from receiving the Interim. Some other { 
" princes also ventured to mention the samescruples, and to plead 
the same indulgence. But on this, as on other trying occa- 


sions, the firmness of the elector of Saxony was most. distinguish- 
ed, and merited the highest praise. Charles well knowing the 
authority of his example with all the protestant party, laboured 


- with the utmost earnestness, to gain his approbation of the In- 


~ 


tended. By this magnanimous resolution, he set his countrymen x 


terim, and attempted alternately to work upon his hopes and i 
“his fears. But he was alike regardless of both. After having 
declared his fixed belief in the doctrines of the reformation, he 
refused to abandon the principles for which he had so long con- 


a pattern of conduct, so very different. from that which the 


course the langrave might hold, neither his example nor au- 


emperor wished him to have exhibited to them, thatit drew 
upon him fresh marks of his displeasure, and he was deprived 
of every consolation which could mitagate the rigours of a close 
and tedious confinement. The langrave of Hesse, his com- 
panion in misfortune, did not maintain the same constancy, but 
‘wrote to the emperor, offering not only to approve of the Inter- 
im, but to yield an unreserved submission to his will in every 
other particular.. Charles, however, who knew that whatever . 


thority would preyail on his children or subjects to receive the 
Interim, paid no regard to his offers. He was kept confined as 
tly as ever; and while he suffered the cruel mortification of 
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having his conduct set in contrast with that of the elector, he 
derived not the smallest benefit from the mean step which ex- 


posed him to such deserved censure. ee eS 
; « But it was from the free cities that.Charles experienced the 
: most violent opposition. He therefore proceeded, contrary to 
the laws of the Gérman empire, to seize’ them by force, and to 
new-model their constitutions. While these affairs were trans- 
acting, Paul IIJ. expired at Rome, in 1549, and the cardinal di 
= Monte, who had been the confidential minister of Paul, was 
: elected in hisstead, and assumed the title of Julius III. © With 
a some difficulty this pontiff was prevailed upon by Charles to 
re-assemble the council at Trent. But a different scene: now 
opened to the eyes of Europe. Maurice, who had formerly. 
sacrificed so much to his inordinate ambition, became secretly 
jealous of the growing tyranny of the emperor; and desirous of 
retaining the power which he himself had obtained; his first 
measure was to protest in the warmest terms against the coun- 
; cil to be called at Trent, unless the subjects already examined 
x there were re-debated, and the protestants allowed a deciding 
voice in the council. His next was to concludea secret treaty 
: with Henry IJ. of France, for the purpose of reducing the em- 
peror; and in the beginning of March, 1552, he declared war 

j against that monarch, in support of the protestant religion. . 
. Charles was soon ignominiously expelled from Germany; the 
council of Trent dissolved itself with consternation, and was 

not able to re-assemble for the space of ten years. 

After these events, so glorious to the protestant cause, the 

peace of religion was concluded at Passau, on the 2d of Au- 


} gust, 1552. By this treaty the landgrave was restored to liberty; 
‘ the Interim was declared null and. void; and both protestants 

and catholics were secured in the free exercise of their religion, 
‘ until the meeting ofa diet, which was to be summoned, within 


six months, to determine amicably the present disputes.. Mau- 


rice did not long survive to enjoy the fruits either of his newly-’ 
cei acquired glory, or of his former treachery and usurpation. He 
. * _ was killed in the battle of Sieverhausen, fighting against Albert, 
‘ of Brandenburg, (who had not acceded to the peace of Passau,) 


. on the 9th of June, 1553, in the 32d year of his age, and in the 
6th after his attaining thelllectoral dignity. It is to be regretted, 
ys that the degraded elector derived no advantage from this event. 
a : The states of Saxony, with that ingratitude and inconsistency 
aun ee distinguishes the proceedings of every mob, preferred 
ed eclaim,of Augustus, the brother of Maurice, by the descend- 
et. ants of whom the electorate jis stil] possessed. se apy is 
3 It was nearly three years before the troubles of Germany 
_ would permit a diet to be assembled. In the year 1555, how 
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oy, er, this famous and | eagerly-expected diet met at iain, 
nd was opened by Ferdinand, in the emperor a eG after | 


many debates and intrigues, a recess was at length framed and 
. passed on the 25th of September, which completely confirmed 
_ the peace of religion. The following are the chief articles 
which this act of legislature contained. That such princes and 
cities as have declared their approbation of the’ confession of 
Augsburgh, shall be permitted to profess the doctrine and exer- 
cise the worship which it authorizes, without interruption or 
molestation from any power or person whatsoever; that the pro- 
testants, on their part, shall give no disquiet to the princes and 
states who adhere to the tenets and rites of the church of Rome; 
that, for the future, no attempt shall be made towards termina- 
ting religious differences, but by. the gentle and pacific methods 
of persuasion and conference; -that:the popish ecclesiastics shall 
claim.no spiritual jurisdiction i in such states.as receive the con- 
fession of Augsburg; that such ashad seized the benefices or 
revenues of the church previous to the treaty of Passau, shall 
retain possession of them, and be liable to no prosecution in the 
imperial chamber on that account; that the supreme civil power 
in every state shall have a right to establish what form of doc- 
trine and worship it shall deem proper, and, if any of its subjects 
refuse to conform to these, shall permit them to remove ‘with all 
their effects whithersoever they shall please; thatif any prelate 


~ orecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the Romish religion, he 


shall instantly relinquish his dioces or benefice, andit shall be 

‘Jawful for those in whom the right of nomination is vested, to 

proceed immediately to an election, as if the office were Panik 

_ by death or translation, and to appoint a successor of undoubted 
- attachment to the ancient system. 

From causes not less fortuitous than those which produced 
the reformation in Germany, must the reformation in England 
be deduced; for though the commencement of that event is 
referred to the measures of Henry VIII. yet it certainly never 
obtained his full concurrence, and a persecution of the reformed 
opinions marked almost every period of his reign. Educated by 
his father Henry VI. with uncommon care, the literary attain- 
ments of this monarch exceeded those ofthe generality’ of prin- 
ces; and thescholastic divinity, so congenial to his vain and 
contentious temper, was prosecuted by him with unremitting 
industry. Thomas Aquinas became his favorite author, and 
the contempt with which Luther treated the dogmas of this 
eames excited in Henry ‘the warmest indignation and abhor- 

e. Impelled by resentment, he published a treaties upon 
‘Seven Sacraments, in reply to the book concerning the Baby- 
h Captivity, written by Luther.’ This work was admired 
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by the multitude, extolled by the courtiers, and spoken of by the 
pope in full consistory, in terms only suited to the | productions 
ofimmediate inspiration; and the zeal of the pious monarch 


was rewarded by the decendant of St. Peter, with the title 


(still enjoyed by his successors) of Defender of the Faith. » 


A perfect agreement amongst the most formidable opponents . 


of Luther was however prevented by various circumstances. 
Both public and private interest induced Henry to oppose the 
designs of the emperor Charles V.; and the offence he had 


given to his favourite cardinal Wolsey, in opposing his views to — 


the papacy, contributed to the declaration of the monarch in 
favour.of the antagonists‘of Charles. It is probable that the 
hatred and resentment. of the cardinal towards: the house of 


‘Spain contributed in no inconsiderable degree to his ready con- 


currence in the réal or fictitious scruples of Henry, against fur- 
ther cohabitation with his wife Catharine of Arragon, the widow 
ofhis deceased brother. The greater part of the bishops obedient- 
ly acquiesced in the project. of the king and his favourite scheme 


for obtaining a divorce, and all, except the bishop of Rochester, 


clared their opinions against the legality of the marriage, 
it had received the sanction of a papal dispensation. 
Wolsey flattered the king with speedily obtaining a favourable 
decision from the court of Rome; and, had no other interest 
intervened, it is probable, from the facility with. which all dis- 


pensations from that court were procured, that Henry would not 


have been. disappointed. But the pope, though under obliga- 


tions‘to Henry, wasin the power of the emperor. The reiter- . 


ated entreaties and presents of Wolsey at length obtained the 
appointment of cardinal Campeggio as legate, who was invested 


with powers to examine and afterwards to annul the marriage; 
‘and to this commission was, added the authority for indulging 


cardinal Wolsey in his long-meditated scheme of appropriating 
the revenues of several monasteries to the support of colleges, 
bishoprics, and cathedral churches. ae Xe nt 

Previous to the arrival of the legate, the queen had engaged 
the assistance of the emperor, her nephew, in her cause. The 
English and imperial factions at Rome sedulously endeavoured 


_ to obtain a decision favourable tothe views of their respective 


courts; andthe embarrassed.pontiff, to avoid giving positive 
offence to either party, dispatched orders to Campeggio to pro- 
tract the decision. . The legate secretly favoured the party of 
the emperor, and contrived delayslittle adapted to the desires 
of the king, who was violently enamoured with the beautiful 
and accomplished Anna Bullen, whom he ardently wished to 


oO 
espoues. Every artifice and intrigue which could be suggested 
by policy were employed to procurea decretal bull annulling 
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‘ ie marriage; but the pope was inflexible, a 
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ter repeated delays that the legate began th 


‘land. The unhappy Catharine refused to defend her cause in’ 


* a courtin which she was certainly prejudged, and appealed’ to 
the pope, who, by the influence of the emperor, cited Henry to 
nee at Rome: but thissummons the monarch absolutely re- 
used. a sae 

_ Extremely irritated by the protraction of his suit, Henry 
became disgusted with cardinal Wolsey for not having accom- 

‘ plished the business of the divorce. - In this situation of affairs, 
a project was proposed by Dr. Cranmer, fellow of Jesus College, 


Cambridge, that the king should engage the principal European > 


divines, and the universities, to examine the legality of his mar- 
riage; and if they, from the evidence of scripture, pronounced 
it unlawful, that he should then declare the marriage null, as the 
dispensation of the pope could not bé sufficient to abrogate the 
law of God.’ This measure introduced Cranmer into the confi- 
dence of the king, and his elevation kept pace with the falling 


_ fortunes of Wolsey. The decisions of those to whom the cause) 


of the king was referred were in favour of a divorce: but. 
pope refused a ratification of their sentence; and Henry, 
gusted with his conduct, prohibited any person within we 
minions from publishing a bull contrary tohis own authority. 
The decision of the divines was confirmed by the parliament, 
and the convocation; and every thing foreboded a rupture with 


Rome. ; 


“A protracted courtship had not abated the affections of the: 
king, and he married Ann Bullen. He was again cited to ap-. 


‘pear at Rome, but his agents protested against the jurisdiction 
of the pope. In 1533, the parliament again met, and an act 
passed by whichit was determined that no appeal should be 
-made to the court of Rome, nor any respect paid to its censures. 
The convocation proceeded concerning the king’s union with 
Catharine, which was declared unlawful; and Cranmer, who 
_ had, though contrary to his wish, been appointed archbishop of 
Canterbury, pronounced a divorce which annulled the mar- 
riage of Henry with his former queen. Ann Bullen was imme- 
diately invested with the crown, and made a public procession 
through the city. The emperor was extremely incensed by 
these measures; and the king of France, though he had _previ- 
ously engaged to mediate with the pope in favour of Henry, 
and even toinstitute a patriarch in France in-/opposition to the 
sée of Rome, yet appeared little disposed to’ involve himself in 
disputes with that court. The pope however, alarmed at the 
bability of losing. England, promised Henry that upon his 
to spiritual obedience he tind still decide in his favour. 
4 
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Henry read acceded to the terms, and dispatched ‘an envoy 
to Rome, from the delays he‘ encountered, in his journey 


did not arrive there in the appointed time, and the imperial fac- 
tion represented his non-appearance as contumacy on the part 

of Henry, who was punished by a papal decree which ratified 

the decision of the consistory, that the marriage‘ between the 

king and Catharine was perfectly valid, and he was required to 

live with her as his lawful wife. This determined Henry to 
shake off the papal yoke. The arguments concerning the 
supremacy were fully discussed, and it was determined both by 
the parliament and convocation, that the pope possessed no 
power in England, and that the authority of the king extended 
to the regulation not only of civil but of ecclesiastical con- 
cerns. The succession to the throne was settled upon the issue 
of his present marriage, or, in default of that, on the king’s 
right heirs for ever, and sworn to by nearly all the clergy, regu- 
lar andsecular. In the ensuing session of 1534, an act passed 
declaring the king the supreme head, on earth, of the church. of 
England, and all heresies and abuses in the spiritual jurisdiction 
were referred to him and his heirs, to be openly tried. The 


. revenues formerly exacted by the popes were assigned to the 


crown. 

The preachers of reformation had been little molested during 
the ministry of Wolsey. The German reformers had dispatched 
to'them a considerable. number of books, which exposed the 
errors and absurdities of the Romish church, and were secretly 
but extensively circulated. The principal performance they 
received, wasa translation ofthe Bible. On the appointment 
of Sir Thomas More to the chancellorship, the king was how- 
ever persuaded to treat the reformers with severity, as the most 
infallible method to conciliate the favour of the Romish see. 
‘The laws against them were accordingly rigorously enforced, 
and numbers were burnt at the stake. ‘These persecutions were 
however checked by an act which regulated the proceedings 
against heretics, and by the necessity in which the king was 
involved, in order to embarrass the operations of ‘the emperor, 
-and to prevent his directing his arms against England. — A 
4 A convocation was held in 1536, in which, after several vehe- 
ment disputes, Cranmer obtained permission from the king’ to 
have the Bible translated into the vulgar tongue, and within a 
short time the impression was completed. This brilliant dawn 
preceded however a tempestuous day. The versatile Henry 
had again changed the object ofhis affections, whose influence 
over his mind had probably occasioned the readiness with which 
he entered into schemescalculated to produce effects to which he 
was in reality adverse; and the enemies of the reformation took 
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F ‘advantage of the change in the king’s mind, toruin t nna Bul- 
Jen, whosejunhappy death considerably retarded the progress of 


the reformed doctrines. 


_ The translation of the Bible was completed me 1537, and 


Cromwell had the address to obtain an order from the king that 

it should be permitted to be read by all his subjects. There was 
however no abatement of zeal against the heretics in the mind 
of Henry, and hishatred towards them was increased by the 
exhortations of the bigotted Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, 
who represented that severity against them was not only in itself 
. proper and salutary, but extremely well adapted to conciliate 
the good opinion ‘of the, people. The influence of Cranmer 
with the king had for some time been declining; but Cromwell, 
who still preserved his place in the confidence of Henry, and 
who was equally solicitous in the cause of reformation, deter- 
mined to engage the monarch insuch an alliance with the prin- 


ces of Germany, as should secure the promotion of their views. - 


In 1539, the total dissolution of the monasteries was effected; 
- but Cromwell’s activity in their suppression, and his ardour for 
the doctrines of reformation, had rendered him extremely un- 
popular; and his elevation from the station of an obscure indi- 
vidual to the enjoyment of the highest honours of the state 
made him extremely obnoxious to the nobility., The attachment 
of the king to Catherine Howard afforded the duke of Norfolk, 
her uncle, an opportunity of effecting the ruin of a man whose 
birth he despised, whose sentiments he abhorred, and whose 
elevation he envied. The clergy had suffered too much from 
the exposure and censures of Cromwell, not to concur in any 
measure which might accelerate his fall.. He was accordingly 
attainted of high treason, and lost his life on the blocks. ‘The 
death of Cromwell for some time impeded the progress of the 
doctrines of the reformation,‘and the king was engaged ina 
renewal of severities against the reformed party. 

The full use of the translation of the Bible was not yet al- 
lowed, and in the year 1543, an act passed, which prohibited 
the inferior orders of the people from possessing a’ Bible. The 
spirits of the reformers were revived in the ensuing year by an 
ordér from the king, for translating into English the Prayers, 
Processions, and Litanies, which they flatteredthemselves would 
be succeeded by a full translation of all the different Liturgies. 
Henry however lived not farther to prosecute the work ofrefor- 
mation, or any other work; but died on the 27th of January, in 
the year 1547. He left all parties dissatisfied with his conduct. 
His system of reformation was not calculated ‘to satisfy the 
minds of either. Hehad proceeded too far not to offend the 
one, but stopped very short of what would. have gratified the 
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other; and to both he was equally the object.of distrust andi ies ‘ 
fear. wes ' ae 


uy 5 ees: 
’ The first step respecting the reformation which was publicly 
taken after the accession of Edward VI. his son,and successor, 
was in consequence of the marked disapprobation which was 
frequently shown to images. Several were forcibly taken down. 
from the churches; and Seymoure, duke of Somerset, who had 
been invested with the title of protector during the minority of 
the king, justified the measures, but prudently censured, the vio- 
lent and disorderly mode. in which it had been performed. The 
deceased monarch, by the suppression of the monasteries, had 
without reluctance deprived the dead of the benefit of the mass- 
es which had already been paid for, and which were supposed ~ 


. to effect their deliverance from purgatorial pains; but this -was 


during the enjoyment ofhealth, and in the prospect of an ex- 
tended life. That superstition which has.beenearly implanted 
in the mind is, however, apt to recur whenever the mind from 
any cause becomes, weakened; and Henry conferred a rich - 
endowment upon the church of Windsor for the reciting of 
masses upon his account.. ‘The splendid donation was not, how- 
ever, without effects, of the benefit of which the reformers 
largely partook; it introduced an inquiry into the utility ofsoul-, 
masses and obits, which was extremely favourable to the cause 
of reformation. ' ene. 

In the first parliament of Edward, an act passed for receivin 
the communion in both kinds; andthe convocation, which sat at 
the same time, determined in favour of the legality of marria- 
ges contracted by any of the sacerdotal order. In the year 
1548, an orgies issued for the suppression of several ceremo- 
nies, and to this an injunction ensued for the removal of al! 
images from the churches; and all shrines, together with the 
plate, were appropriated to the use. of the king. tn 

In the year 1549 an act passed, legalizing the marriages of 
the clergy, and another confirming the liturgy. Cranmer hay- ’ 
ing obtained these concessions, endeavoured still.further to. ex- 
tend the reformed opinions respecting the nature of the Lord’s 
supper. In 1550, anew form of ordination was prepared, and 
confirmed under the great seal; the, prayers to the sainis were 
erased from the ancient rituals, and the clergy ceased to oppose 
the progress of alteration. From the different changes which 


had arisen in ecclesiastical promotions, the bishops were in 


general extremely well affected to the reformation; and it was 
therefore agreed to proceed to a settlement of the articles of 
religion. The brilliancy of the prospect they had now attained 
was, however, soon obscured, and the premature death of the virtu- 
ous young king whichimpeded the. establishment ofreformation. 
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Mary the daughter of, Henry VIII. and of Catharine of 
_ Arragon, ascended the throne with a fixed determination ‘to 
Introd oe and would precipitately have abolished every 

vestige of the reformation, had not the: persuasions and advice 
of her counsellors, and principally of Gardiner whom she had 
promoted to the office of chancellor, induced her to effect her 
measures by gradual means. Bonner,-whose violence had _ oc- 
casioned his’expulsion from the bishopric.of London. during the 
‘former reign, was soon re-instated in his see; but some oblique 
reflections against the memory of the deceased monarch, thrown 
out in a sermon by Bourne one of the bishop’s chaplains, occa- 
sioned a violent ferment amongst tle populace.. This tumult 
afforded a pretext for new measures, and a prohibition was 
issued to prevent the preaching of any, but such as could ob- 
tain a license from the bigotted chancellor. Images and the 
ancient rites began soon to re-appear; the Roman catholics 
were encouraged and promoted, and the reformers as much as 


possible excluded from all offices of power and wrust.. These » 


measures were too unjust and violent, not to excite the indigna- 
tion of Cranmer, who, with the benevolent and virtucus [Lati- 
mer bishop of Worcester, and several others, was imprisoned in 
the Tower. A parliament was speedily summoned, from which 
many of the friends of reformation were either artfully or vio- 
lently excluded, and an act passed for repealing all the laws 
relative to religion enacted during the formerreign. Cranmer 
was degraded from the see of Canterbury,-and attained of high 
treason. ; ban bay 

These events, so distressing to the reformers, were succeeded 
by the intelligence which soon began to transpire of the treaty 
between Mary and the pope. On her accession to the throne, 
a messenger had been secretly dispatched to her from his holi- 
ness, to persuade her to a reconciliation with the apostolic see. 
Mary. was perfectly disposed to the measure, and assured him of 
her firm intention to return to the obedience required; but was 
too sensible of the obstruction: which might arise to. her affairs 
by the premature decleration of such an intention, not to oblige 
the messenger to secrecy. The submission of the queen: was 
gratefully received by the court of Rome. A public rejoicing 
of three days succeeded the intelligence, during which the pope 
officiated at the mass in person, and made a liberal distribution 
ofindulgences tothe people. Cardinal Pole was appointed in 
the quality of legate to negotiate the affair in England; but his 
journey was deferred at the express desire: of the queen, who 
found that the restoration of the papal power, and the union 
with the prince of Spain which was then negotiating, were steps 
too adventurous to be undertaken at the same time. 
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_ The marriage of Mary with the prince of Spain, was a 
ure so extremely unpopular that insurrections took place i 
eral parts of the kingdom. They were, however, soon quelled; 
but produced the general effects of an ilhconcerted opposition 
to a weak government; the friends of the queen were elated, 
and her enemies depressed. Norwas this the only advantage 
they produced: apretext was by this means afforded: for the. 
removal of suspected or disaffected persons,.and the reformed | 
party wereeharged, though without any sufficient proof, of be- 
ing the authors of the revolt. » Injunctions were issued to’ the 
bishops to enforce the ecclesiastical laws which existed during 
the reign of Henry VIII.. .They were further required: to sup- 
press all heresy and heretics, and to dismiss all married clergy- 
men from their appointments. This was succeeded by an order , 
for the expulsiomofseven of the reformed bishops, under the» 
pretext either of their marriage, or their opposition to the wni- 
versal church. Several others of the bishops fled; the remainder 
had too ardent aspirations for preferment, to oppose the views 
of the court; and the introduction of sixteen new bishops, to — 
replace those who had voluntarily or forcibly been expelled from 
their sees, composed a bench little disposed to counteract the 
designs of the queen. ; \ 

A cruel persecution soon after took place, andseveral eminent 
persons were condemned to the stake. These cruel executions 
had their customary effects; they united’ the interests of the 

o persecuted party, and excited the censures of the moderate. 
Gardiner, alarmed for the consequences, resigned the manage- 
ment of these affairs to the fierce and sanguinary Bonner. Every 
circumstance of aggravated cruelty was inflicted upon the un- 
happy victims, and humanity récoils from the relation of their 
sufferings. The zealous queen restored to the clergy all the 
lands of which they had been deprived by her predecessors, 
and animated Bonner in his efforts for the extirpation of heresy. 
The bigotry and ‘austerity of Mary had been increased by. her 
adoption of Spanish counsels, and her natural peevishness was 
increased by her losing all hopes of producing asuccessor to the 
crown, and by the desertion of her husband, the unworthy 
Philip. The only alleviation, of which her melancholy ap- 
peared susceptible, arose from the destruction of, the reformed 
party, and the restoration of several of: the religious houses. 
Sixty-seven of the reformers suffered in the year 1555, at the 
stake, amongst whom was the virtious Ridley, and the aged 
Latimer, whose primitive simplicity of character was a tacit 
Bisioe upon the luxury and false refinements of the Romish 
clergy. , 

The ruin of the chiefofthe reformed party in England. had 
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1 previously resolved, yet the life ofthe illustrious Cranmer 
ared till the year 1556. The utmost ingenuity of malice 
_ wasemployed to ridicule and increase the sufferings undér 
‘which he laboured; and the credit in which he stood with the 
reformed party both at home and ‘abroad made his opponents 
extremely desirous to procure’a change in his opinions. For 
this purpose every effort was employed to produce a recantation 
of his sentiments; and, unfortunately for the peace of that short 
portion of life which remained to him, Cranmer, in a fit of weak- 
ness or’of terror, signed his abjuration of the new: opinions. 
The inhuman queen had, however, determined upon his destruc- 
tion, but the knowledge of her intentions -was concealed from 
the destined victim. Cranmer’, however, immediately repented, 
with great anguish of mind, of the compliance into’ which he 
had been betrayed, and composed a confession of faith according 
to the real dictates of his conscience. He was condemned to 
the stake; and when taken from his prison to the church previ- 
ous to his execution, he discovered the utmost agitation, and 
expressed extreme remorse for having ina weak and unguarded 
moment been tempted to relinquish those principles for which 
he was willing to sacrifice his life. He was desirous to proceed 
in his exhortations to the people; but he was hurried to the 
stake, where he endured his severe sufferings with unshaken 
constancy, and appeared particularly desirous to, expiate his 
fault by voluntarily exposing his right hand to the flames till it 
dropped off, repeatedly exclaiming, ‘‘This.unworthy hand!” , | 
Thus perished the distinguished leader of the English refor- 
mation, whose virtues and talents would have conferred dignity 
ona less important cause. His death was the prelude to several 
others. Seventy-nine unhappy sufferers’ expiated the crime of 
heresy at the stake in 1557, and several more in the following 
year; great numbers diedin prison; and the collective number 
of those who perished for the faith during these unhappy _ trans- 
actions amounted to above six hundred persons, of whom five 
- were bishops, and twenty-one ministers. The graves were even 
summoned to surrender the guilty. dead. Martin Bucer, and 
Fagius, two German divines who had. been invited into England 
by Edward VI. were cited to appear and give an account of 
their faith; butas they had been interred some years before, 
they did not appear, and this contumacy was punished by their 
bodies being taken up, hanged, and then consumed.to ashes. 
The death of Mary in 1558, was received with despondence 
by the papal party, and with equaljoy by the ‘friends ‘of refor- 
mation.» The opinions of Elizabeth, her successor, respecting 
religion were well known: her legitimacy, and consequently 
her claim to the throne, depended upon the invalidity of her 
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father’s marriage with Catharine of Arragon; she was t 
fore both from political and religious motives an enemy tot 
papal power, and attached to the reformation. One of the firs 
measures taken by Elizabeth was to notify her accession to the 
foreign courts, and amongst others to that of Rome. The pope, 
however, received her ambassadors with great haughtiness, and 
refused to acknowledge her title to the throne upon any other 
terms than a submission to the apostolic see. Tothat authority . 
the queen was-on every account determined not to submit, and 
itwas resolved by her council that she should take the advice of 
parliament conéerning the measures which might be most effi- 
cacious for opposing his influence against her in foreign courts. 

_ Every measure pursued by the new queen predicted the des- 
iruction ofthe papal party. Public disputations on the contro- 

‘ verted points were once more commanded, and probably were. 
terminated in their usual way, leaving each party rather con- 
firmed than alteredin their original opinion. The book of 
Common Prayer; was again revised, and introduced into the 

churches; and the abbey lands, restored by Mary, were again 
resumed by the crown. The oath respecting the queen’s su- 

' premacy- was, however, rejected by many of the bishops: but 
the greater part of them remained quietly in England after: the 
deprivation of their sees; and the character’ of Elizabeth de- 
rives one of its brightest rays from the policy or the clemency. 
with which she permitted the unmolested departure of all who 
desired leave to retire into other countries, and the moderation 
with which all abuses were suppressed, and all alterations intro- 
duced. The Bible underwent another translation, which was 
completed in three years: and the doctrines of the reformation 
were declared those of the English church. The reformed 
party inScotland, France, and the Netherlands, were powerfully 
assisted by Elizabeth, who was left at sufficient leisure to attend 
to their concerns by the submission with which the English 
catholics received all the innovations she introduced. ' Her len- 
ity, though in fact only the dictate of justice, yet, contrasted 
with the violence of her predecessor, demanded their gratitude. 
The monks who had been dispossessed of their monasteries had 
been assigned pensions, which were to be paid by the possessors. 
of the forfeited lands. These payments were, however, neglect- 
ed; and this unhappy fraternity, who had been educated in’ 
solitude and ignorance, were starving in old age, disregarded by 
the protestants, and tco numerous to find relief from those of 
their own persuasion. In this exigency their wants were re- 
lieved by Elizabeth;she commanded that their pensions should . 

be paid with punctuality and justice, and satisfaction be made 
for all arrears unjustly detained. 
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he see of Rome was a c rcumstance too fattering. to the 
‘vanity, and too gratifying to the avarice of that court, to be 
easily relinquished. “Pius IV. therefore no sooner ascended the 
papal chair, than, condemning the < arrogance of his predecessor, 
he made several overtures for-a reconciliation with Elizabeth, 
anid proposed to concede to the Eng! ish the ritual they. approved, 
and the use of the communion in both kinds, on condition that 
the queen should acknowledge her subjection to the Roman see. 
This she refused. His successor Pius V. was much less mode- 
rate, and is. accused of having instigated several attempts against 
the'life of Elizabeth. "hese, and the designs of the king of 
_ Spain to invade her dérninions , together with the endeavours 
made use of by the Catholic priests to seduce her subjects from 
their allegiance, form some excuse for the departure of the 
queen from those sentiments of moderation which had distin- 
guished and illumined the commencement of her reign. It-is 
with regret that posterity will/view this change from mildness 
to severity towards her opponents in religion, Though induced 
to it by strong provocations, her course in several instances can 
never be justified. 
~The opinions which had been peo tewitad by Luther in Ger-. 
many, were soon exfended to Scotland, which in common with 
the other nations in Europe had long groaned under the papal 
yoke. ‘The reformation doctrines were received by considera- 
ble numbers in that country during the reign of James V. and 
political causes contributed to their extension. This monarch 
wished to humble the nobility, and for this pur 
support of the clergy; and the nobles, who env 
the sacerdotal order, were, in opposition to the crown, addition- 
ally disposed to give their weight to the people. The new opin- 
ions were therefore favourably received by. many persons of 
superior rank, by some of whom they had been imbibed in 
Germany, and were persecuted b . Jaines and the clergy with 
implacable fury. Patrick Hamilton, the young and virtuous 
abbot of Ferne, was executed at the stake for his attachment 
to thereformed doctrines. ‘Chey were recommended, however, 
by Seton the king’s confessor, who sayed his life by. a precipi- , 
tate flight. A benedictine friar of the name of Forest was in 
the year 1533, detected in the crime of de fending the opinions 
of Hamilton, and the belief of his heresy was confirmed by an 
English Bible which was found in his posssession; and for these 
misdemeanors he was after a public trial, condemned to the 
flames. His death was succeeded by that of several others for _ 
a similar offence. 
Amongst the most active Spposery of reformation i in Scotland 
0 
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was the crafty and profligate cardinal Beaton, archbish 
St. Andrews... Perceiving that confiscation and imprisonmen 
had little effect in suppressing the reformed doctrine, the car- 
-dinal in conjunction with the other clergy, persuaded James to 
institute an inquisitorial court; and the sanguinary Hamilton, 
brother to the earl of Arron, was appointed President, with the 
power of summoning to his tribunal all who were suspected of 
heresy. The powersof this detestable engine of tyranny were 
however almost immediately suspended by an accusation of 
high treason being preferred against the President; and after 
his execution the project died away. Soon after this, James 
ended his days, and the earl of Arron-was appointed regent. 

Beaton, who under the title of Lord Chancellor swayed the 
councils of the Scotch, openly opposed an alliance with England, 
and favoured all the views of the queen dowager, who. in her 
turn implicitly submitted to the directions of her brothers, the 
cardinal of Lorraine and the duke. of Guise. This political 
confederacy had an immediate tendency to check the progress 
of reformation. The preachers whom the regent had invited 
to impugn the doctrines of the church were discharged; several 
zealous adherents to the reformation were driven into England, 
and anact passed for rigorous proceedings against the heretics. 
The cardinal, who had obtained from. the pope the dignity of 
legate a latere, made a visitation in. great form through the dio- 
cese. This was the signal of persecution. Great numbers 
suffered,among whom was the learned, the candid, the virtuous 
George Wishart, who after a precipitate trial was adjudged to 
the flames. The cardinal and the court beheld with triumph 
the cruel death of the unhappy sufferers. The clergy poured 
in their congratulations, but the people disgusted with the im- 
moderate power which had been, assumed, were soon induced to 
join ina conspiracy against the haughty and exulting cardinal. 
With Norman Lesly, the eldest son of the earl of Rothes,.-at 
their head, they entered the castle of St. Andrew’s and murder- 
ed him. The conspirators immediately dispatched messengers 
to solicit the assistance of Henry VIL. who hastened to collect 
troops; while the regent applied for succours to the French. 
During these transactig.ns, the regent attacked the castle of St. 
Andrew’s. which had/-been fortified by the conspirators;: his 
attempt was however:, without success; the besieged received 
by sea, assistance fror/a England, and the favourers of the refor- 
mation daily increase/d. The celebrated John Knox entered the 
castle, and with oth/er preachers, under the protection of the 
conspirators, preaclied the reformed doctrines with a freedom 
of language before er 


A navy dispatche) d from France enabled the regent to van- 
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_the conspirators, who were carried into France, and used 
eruelty in defiance of a particular treaty; some were con- 
fined in prison, and others, among whom was John Knox, sent 
to the gallies. During the succeeding contests in Scotland 
betweea the English, the French, and the Scotch, a relaxation 
of ecclesiastial discipline prevailed, which was favourable to the 
cause of reformation.. No sooner however was a peace’ de- 
clared, than the regent, now left at leisure to attend to the 
affairs of the church, punished: Adam Wallace for heresy; and 
an act passed for forfeiting to the crown the moveable goods of 
all excommunicated persons.’ The severity of the regent to- 
wards the reformers was sensibly felt in a circuit which he 
made through the kingdom in company with the queen dowager. 
‘He had fully entered into the projects of the house of Guise 
for promoting an union between. the young queen and , the dau- 
phin, and his acquiescencs had been procured, or rewarded by 
the title of duke of Chatelherault. His conduct had, however, 
rendered him obnoxious to every party, and every rank, who 
beheld with pleasure the surrender of his power into the hands 
of the queen dowager, who was invested with the regency in 
the year 1553. Five years afterwards the young queen was 
married to the dauphin. ‘ 

The réformed party received considerable accession at this 
period ftom the English fugitives, who alarmed at the acccession 
of Mary to the English throne, took refuge in Scotland. Knox, 
who had returned from France, made a circuit through Scot- 
jand, preaching in energetic terms the doctrines of the refor- 
mation. He wasentertained in his progress by several of the 
nobility and gentry, who partook with him in the ordinances of . 
religion after the reformed method. Religious assemblies were 
held in defiance of the church, and celebrated preachers were 
solicited to officiate in particular districts and towns. Knox was » 
-cifed to appear before the clergy at Edinburgh, and went there 
agcompanied by a number of gentlemen who were interestd in 

s cause. They however did not proceed in his prosecution, 
and the zealous reformer courageously inculcated his doctrines 
in the capital of the kingdom. His arguments and his energy 

/occasioned a great accession. to his cause,among whom was 
/ the lord Marshal, who, conjointly with the earl of Glencairn, 
/ persuaded Knox to address the queen regentupon the subject of 

the reformation, by whom however his letter was received with 
disdain. During these transactions he received an invitation 
to take charge of an English churchat Geneva. The clergy after 
his departure, cited him to appear before them, and after con- 
dering him as a heretic, ordered him to be burnt in effigy. 

The measures pursued against Knox prevented not the exer- 
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tions of olher preachers. Councils and conventions ‘o 
protestants were regularly, held, the ardour of the popula 
inflamed, andthe priests were. treated with indecent ridicule. 
_ Images, crucifixes, and relics, were stolen from their churches; 
ae the efforts of the bishops and’ queen were insufficient to 
prevent the repetition of the meetings and measures-of the re- 
formed party. . They were supported by several nobleman, and 
by degrees they assumed a less irregular form, and added policy 
= and address to their zeal‘ and arguments... Animated by the 
letters of Knox, they formally subscribed an agreement-entitled 
’ The First Covenant, in which they solemnly rejected the super- 
stitions and idolatry of the Romish church, and devoted their | 
lives and fortunes to the success of their cause. a 
Hamilton, archbishop of St..Andrew’s whose. inclinations , 
_were naturally pacific, was incited by the failure of his endeav- 
ours to effect the downfall of the new opinions by gentleness, to 
recur to violence. Thevenerable Walter Mill, was the first 
Victim of this persecution; and the people, exasperated to fury 
by the execution of this martyr to the faith, entered into public’ 
subscriptions for mutual defence, and their vehemence was en- 
couraged by the leaders of the protestant party. Reformation 
- was loudly demanded on every hand, and the chiefs of the party 
presented a supplication to the queen dowager, in which they 
stated their grievances, enlarged upon their moderation, and 
besought the restoration of Christianity to.its original purity. 
The queen dowager was embarrassed with these demands 
which in the present factious state of the kingdom, it was equally 
dangerous to oppose or encourage. She therefore adopted an 
_indecisive conduct and while she allowed the protestants the 
use of prayers and religious exercises in the vulgar tongue, 
requested that they would hold no publie assemblies in Edin- 
-bargh or Leith. pateg 
_ At length the artifices of the queen regent towards the refer- 
mation were fully manifested. Every honor was conferrid 
upon the popish party, and every indignity offered, to the men- 
bersof the congregation.. The queen regent fully threw. off the, 
mask of moderation, butshe was soon mortified by the informa- 
tion that the reformation was estabiished at. Perth. In vainshe 
_ enjoined the suppression of these novelties, or the apprehension 
of one of the preachers with whom she was particularly offended; 
and in vain did she issae her command for the ancient observa- 
tion of Laster. Citations were issued to,the preachers to appear 
at Stirling: they advanced, attended by their protestant friends; 
and the queen, struck with their unanimity, and dreading their 
power, entreated that their march might be stopped, and prom- 
ised to’ drop. the proceeditigs against them. . Allured by this 
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ise, the preachers failed to appear at Stirlingon the day of 
tion, and were.declared rebels,andall persons were prohib- 
ited from affording themcomfort and assistance. This violation 
of faith produced distrust and terror of the civil power ir every 
‘rank, and the reformers were urged to the most desperate ex- 
tremities. cS eee i ale 
In this situation of affairs, Knox arrived’ in Scotland: he 
_ ascended the pulpit at Perth, forcibly and eloquently exposed 
the errors of the church; and the populace, animated by his 
discourses, eagerly proceeded to destroy all the objects of \idol- 
atrous worship. After repeated negociations a treaty was signe 
between the ‘contending parties, in which, among other vie 
it was agreed on the part of the queen, that no persecution 
on the reformed party should be undertaken, and that. reform 
. tion should be finally established in the approaching assembly 
of the three estates. The protestant party strengthened their 
njutual attachment by engaging, before their separation, in a 
new association, which was termed the Second Covenant. | | 
The troops of the congregation Were scarcely dispersed, be-, 


fore the queen regent violated the articles of the treaty, and | 


seized the town of Perth. “The earl of Argyle and Lord James 
Stuart, who had negociated the treaty under the authority of 
the queen, withdrew their allegiance and’ joined the protestant 
party. The minds of the people were inflamed still further by | 
the exhortations of the preachers, and particularly of Knox. 
» Wherever he addressed the populace, they were animated with | 
extreme fury, the monuments of idolatry were demolished, and | 
the preacher, boldly obtaining the possession of the pulpit of 
St. Andrew’s, exhorted his disciples to action against the ene- 


mies of the church of Christ; the churches were instantly di- 


vested of their grandeur, .and» the monasteries levelled with | 
the ground. ‘ ig 

Each party immediately prepared for action: but intimidated | 
by the formidable appearance of the congregation troops and 


the apprehension of a mutiny amongst the soldiers, the queen 
instructed the duke of Chatelherault, who led the Scottish sol-_ 
diers, to treat for peace. The congregation, allured by the| 
promises of the queen, again agreed.to a truce, and were again/ 
deluded. They retook Perth, burned the abbey and palace of 
Scone, and ravaged Stirling. tia?” 
The congregation next proceeded to Edinburgh, whence the 
regent precipitately retreated to Dunbar. After repeated ne- 
gociations she returned ; the congregation then retreated in their 
turn, and a‘treaty was concluded, in which it was stipulated, 
that her palace and the instruments of coinage should be re- 
stored, and that the protestants should abstain from violence, and 
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the regent agreed to suffer the freé “profession of the reformed 
religion among all her subjects, and that no Scotch or French 
mercenaries should: be stationed in the town. Still however, 
doubtful of the faith of the regent, they entered into a still 
closer agreement, which they denominated the Third Covenant. 
Their union was indeed a measure of much importance; the 
most pertinacious obstincy, was shown by the regent’ for the . 
cause of the Romish chuch;’and the appearance of a consider- 

able body of French troops, which had been sent by Francis 

and Mary, who had ascended the French ‘throne, to her assist- 

ance, excited a general alarm. ~The duke of Chatelherault and 

the earl of Arron, his son joined the congregation. Mutual. 
manifestoes were circulated, and the congregation again march- 

ed to Edinburgh: the regent returned to the protection of the 

French troops stationed at Leith, which she had fortified, and 

the nobles of the reformed party expostulated with her upon 

this fortification, and her unconstitutional introduction of foreign 

troops. The queen’refused to destroy the fortification, or to 

disband the troops, and commanded the Lords’ to leave Edin- 

burgh. Thisinsult towards the natural counsellers and legisla- 

tors of the realm produced an edict from the nobility, barrons, 

an burgesses, which removed the regent from the administra- 

tion of the government: 

The confederated nobles now attempted to enter Leith, but 
were repulsed; and their affairs, from theintrigues of the queen 
dowager, and the want of money, fell into much perplexity.’ 
They besought aid from England, but the sum required fell into 
the hands of the queen’s party. ‘They were harrassed by the 
French troops, many silently withdrew, others fled with precipi- 
tation, and the associated nobles in a panic abandoned the 
capital and fled to Stirling. They were animated to hope by 
the exhortations of Knox, and it was determined to solicit the 
aid of Elizabeth of England, who, exasperated on many oc- 
counts against the court of France, promised her assistance. 

Upon the dispersion of the confederated lords, the queen 
dowager took possession of Edinburgh, and restored there the 
service of the church of Rome. She: solicited fresh assistance 
from the court of France, and determined to destroy the con- 
gregation before the arrival of the English succours. Her first- 
attempts were successful, but the progress of her troops was 
impeded by the intrepidity and sagacity of lord James Stuart, 
though with a very inferior army. He was at length compelled 
to retire; the French army proceeded to St. Andrew’s, but in 
the moment of elation were surprised with the arrival of the 
English troops. The French precipitately retired to Leith. 
The queen dowager was still more bitterly disappointed by the 
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failure of, her expectations from France; her party dwindled, 
and those of the Scottish nobles whe affected neutrality medita- 
ted an union with the Protestants. The Scots was called upon 
to assemble in arms, and expel the French. The English troops 
joined the congregation.. The queen dowagerin this extremity 
retired to Edinburgh castle, accompanied. by a few domestics. 
There she received a letter from the congregation expressive 
of their respect, justifying their measures, and requiring the 
queen once more to dismiss ihe mercenary troops with their 
officers and captains... The queen evaded a direct answer. The 
congregation proceeded to Leith, and several fell on both sides 
without a decisive victory. _The grand object for which the 
congregation contended was brought more fully into the public 
view by the Fourth.Covenant, which was entered into by the 
whole party with peculiar solemnity. They agreed to expel 


from the realm all foreigners as oppressors of public liberty,and 


professed their desire to live under due obedience to their king 
and queen, and be ruled by the laws. of their country, and by 
officers born and educated among them. The queen dowager 
received the intelligence of this association with extreme sorrow 
which was augmented by the continual distresses which attended 
her troops at Leith; and, wasted by grief and disease, she ex- 
pired in the castle of Edinburgh. 

The situation of France required an exemption from foreign 
wars, but Francis and Mary conceived it derogatory to their 
dignity to treat with the congregation, and applied to Elizabeth 
to effect a reconcilliation with the confederated lords. The 
commissioners to Elizabeth. were empowered, conjointly with 
the commissioners of that queen, to hear and relieve the com- 
plaints of the congregation. The congregation, on their part, 
appointed commissioners to state their grievances and: specify 
their demands. The English and French plenipotentiaries 
drew up a deed, in which several points relating to civil liberty 
were gained to the people, and it was determined to establish a 
- full act of oblivion. The subject of the reformation was re- 

ferred to the ensuing meeting of parliament. . Peace was pro- 
claimed, and preachers appointed to teach regularly in the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom. VEE Teh 
Upon the. meeting of parliament, the protestants presented 
their confession of faith, which was publicly read, and the Ro- 
‘mish divines were commanded to state their objections. None 
were made, and the parliament examined and ratified the con- 
_fession which had been presented. An act against the mass soon 
-ensued; the authority of the pope, was annulled; and nothing 
remained to the protestant party but to obtain the ratification 
of these transactions from Francis and Mary. This was how- 
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ever refused, ‘but. the parliament protected its own;acts, and 
opery was completely destroyed in Scotland. ‘The death of 
Fevett removed the most formidable enemy to their measures, 
and the Scottish church soon assumed a regular and permanent 
form.. ts 2 Laval 
* The cause of the reformation underwent in Ireland the same 
vicissitudes and revolutions, which had attended it in Eugland, 
When Henry VUII. after. the abolition of the papal authority, 
was declared supreme head, upon earth, of the ehurch of Eng- 
land, George Brown, a native of England, and a monk of the 
Augustin order, whom that monarch had created, in the year 
1535, archbishop of Dublin, began to act with the utmost vig- 
our in consequence of this changein the heirarchy. He purged 


the churches of his diocese from superstition in all its various . 


forms, pulled down images, destroyed relics, abolished absurd 


and idolatrous rites, and, by the influence .as well as authority 


which he possessed in Ireland, caused the king’s. supremacy to 
be acknowledged in that nation, Henry demonstrated soon 
after, that this supremacy was.not a’ vain title; for he banished 
the monks out of that kingdom, confiscated their revenues, and 
destroyed their convents.. In the reign of Edward VI. still 
further progress was made in the removal of popish.supersti- 
tions, by .the zealous labours of archbishop Brown, and the 
auspicious encouragement he granted to all who exerted them- 
selyes in the cause of the reformaticn.. But the death of this 
excellent prince, and the accession of.-his sister. to the throne, 


changed the face of things in Ireland, as it had already done in | 


England. The reign of Elizabeth, however, gave a new and 
deadly blow to popery, which was again recovering its force, 
and arming itself once more with the authority of the throne; 
and the Irish were obliged again.to submit to the form of wor- 
ship and discipline established in England. 
‘The reformation had~ not long been established in Britain; 
when the Belgic provinces, united: bya respectable confederacy, 
which still subsists, withdrew from their-spiritual allegiance to 
the pope. Phillip Il..king of Spain apprehendiug the danger 
to which the regligion of Rome was exposed from that spirit of 
liberty and independence which prevailed among the inhabitants 
of the Low Countries, adopted the most violent» measures’ to 
dispel it. For this purpose he augmented the number of the 
bishops, enacted the most severe laws against all innovations in 
matters of religion, and erected that unjust and inhuman tribu- 
nal of the inquisition, But his measures, in this respect, .were 
as unsuccessful as they were absurd; his furious and intemperate 
zeal for the superstitions of Rome accelerated their destruction, 
and the papal authoriy, which had only been in a critical state, 


~ 


- was reducéd to desperation, by the very steps which 
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were de- 
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signed to support it. The nobility’ formed themselves into an. 
association, in the year 1566, with a view to procure the repeal. 


© of these tyrannical and barbarous edicts; but their solicitations — 


ite 


_ impetuosity 


and requests being treated with'contempt,. they resolved to ob-. 


tain-by foree what they hopedto have gained from clemency: 


and justice. “Theyaddressed themselves to a free and an op- | 
pressed sy ache his abused authority, and, with an” 


! vehemenice which were. perhaps excessive, 
_ trampled upory whatever washeld sacred or respectable by the 
church of Rome: To. quell thése tumults, a. powerful army 


was sent from Spain, under the command of the duke-of Alva, ° 


whose unprecedented and sanguinary proceedings kindled that 
long/and bloody war from‘which. the powerful republic of the 
United/Provinces derived iis origin, consistence, and grandeur. 
It was the heroic conduct of William of Nassau, prince: of 
Orayge, seconded by. the assistance of England and France, 
which delivered this state from the Spanish yoke; and no sooner 


was this. deliverance obtained, than the reformed religion, as it 


yas professed’ in Switzerland, was established’ in the United: 
/Provinces; and, at the same time, an universal toleration was 


/ granted to those whose religious sentiments were of a different 
/ nature, whether they retainedjthe faith of Rome, or embraced 


the reformation in another form, provided .still they made no 
attempts against the authorityof the government, or the tran-. 
quility of the public. - LOE etary Ch 
- The reformation made aconsiderdble progress in. Haly and 


Spain ‘soon after the rupture’ between Luther and the pope. In - 
all the provincés of Italy, but moye especially in the territories — 


of Venice, Tuscany, and Naples, the religion of Rome lost 
zround,and. great numbers of persons of all ranks and orders 
expressed an ‘aversion to-thé papal dominion. Violent and 


dangerous commotions were/consequently excited in the king- . 


dom of Naples, in the year J546, of which the principal authors 


were Bernard Ochino and Peter Martyr, who, in their public. : 


discourses from the pulpit, exhausted all the force’ of their elo- 
quence'in exposing the, enormity of the reigning superstition. 
These tumults were appeased with much difticulty, by -the uni- 


_- ted efforts of Charles V. and his viceroy Don Pedro di Toledo. 


In several places thé popes put a stop to the progress of the 
reformation, by letting loose the inquisitors upon the pretended 
‘heretics, who spread the marks. of their usual .cruelty through 
the greater partoflialy. But the horrors of the inquisition, 
which had terrified’ back into the profession of popery several 
protestants in other parts of Italy, could not penetrate into the 
kingdom of Naples, nor could ei nn authority or entreaties 
By 5 
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ofthe pope engage the Neapolitans to admit within their terri- 
tories either a-court of inquisition, or even visiting inquisitors. 

But the inquisition, which could not gain any: footing in.the 
kingdom of Naples; reigned triumphant in Spain; and by racks, 
gibbets, and stakes, and other such formidable instruments of 
persuasion, soon terrified the people back into popery; and‘that 
kingdom stil] deplores the gloomy reign of ‘ignorance and ‘su- 
~ perstition, with the total extinction of civil and religious liberty. 

But it was in France thatthe reforméd religion underwent the 
‘most cruel vicissitudes, and felt most severely the arm of civil 
power. The religion of Francis I. if an.abandoned profligate ~ 
can be said to possess any religion, wag of the most bigotted spe- 
cies; and by his zeal for the Romish church, he perhaps. flat- 
tered himselfthat he could in some degree compensate for the 
shameless immorality of -his life. The flames of persecution 

were lighted up, during his unquiet reign, through every pro- 
vince of France; and though the zeal of the monarch was 
sometimes tempered by the gentle interference of his amiable. 
sister, the queen of Navarre, and the ‘exigencies of the times, 
still it occasionally recurred with fresh vigour, as caprice, or the 
dictates of his spiritual guide, the cardinal de Tournou directed; 
and innumerable martyrs, eminent for virtue and learning, were - 
daily exposed to tortures and to death. 
- Inthe mountains of Languedoc and Provence there still ex- 
isted some remains of the Vaudois, or Waldenses, the miserable 
remnants of the memorable crusade which had been too success- 
fully excited agzinst them. These simple and virtuous people 
had in 1532, formed a kind of union with the reformed churches 
in Switzerland; but in 1545,they were selected as the victims 
of superstitious fury. Whole villages, particularly Merindol 
and Cabrieres, were exterminated by the. catholics; and so 
dreadful was the slaughter, thatit is even said to have afflicted 
Francis on his death bed with the most. poignant remorse. 
The successor of Francis, Henry Lf. while motives of policy 
induced him to take arms in defence of the protestants of Ger- 
many, still pursued in his own dominions the persecuting system 
of his father. Notwithstanding this, the progress. of the pro- 
testant doctrines was rapid. Several. bishops of the Gallican 
» church were strongly disposed in their favour; and they were 

openly embraced by Anthony of Bourbon,. king of Navarre, 
Lewis, prince of Conde, his brother, admiral Cologny, the duke 
de Rohan, and some others of the nobility. 

During the feeble minority of the son of Henry, Francis II. 
the nation fell under the arbitrary government of two inflexible 
bigots, the dukes of Guise, uncles to the unfortunate Mary, 
queen of Scots, who was wife to Francis IJ. . Their conduct 
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however proved so oppressive and obnoxious, that the ‘famous 


league or conspiracy of Amboise was formed by the protestant 
nobles for the purpose of wresting/the power out of the hands 
of this arrogant and intolerant. family ;but the plan being unfor- 
tunately discovered, the leadery barely escaped with their lives. 

Charles IX. succeeded Fraycis; and during his reign, the 
jealousy of the two parties, which had hitherto been restrained 
within moderate bounds, beke cut into a flame. ‘The first act 


of violence was the massac’e of sixty persons of the reformed . 


church, at Vassy in Chtmpagne, during the time of ‘divine 


service, by the duke oft«uise and his army. A violent civil war « 


ensued, in the course of which the duke of Guise lost his life 


by the hands of an psassin, and dying, advised the queen moth- 


er to agree to the peace which soon followed, and granted to the 
reformed the. fre¢exercise of their religion. An ill compacted 
peace’ served byt to smather for a season’the zeal of the con- 
tending particz  Aseries of wars and persecutions succeeded, 
which would/be tedious to detail. They were concluded at 
length by thé fallacious treaty of 1570, which served only to 
cover the diabolical project, which Charles and the catholic 
party ha¢ formed for the extermination of the new opinions. 

A mafriage being concluded, in 1572, between the young king 


the sister of Charles IX. the Hugonots* wére invited from all 

artéof the kingdom to the celebration of the nuptials. On 
the/bloody festival of St. Bartholomew, a signal was giventoa 
patty of desperate assassins,headed by the house of Guise,and they 
furiously attacked the houses of the Hugonots in every’ quarter 
of the city. The first victim was the admiral Coligny. The 


king of Navarre and the prince of Conde escaped with difficulty 


/ by a pretended abjuration of théirreligion.. The same tragedy 


' was acted; by secret orders from the king, in al] the principal 


cities of France, and upwards of 30,000 martyrs were sacrificed 


‘to superstition and intolerance. 


The Hugonots, though disheartened, were not destroyed by 
this unhappy transaction. They recovered their strength and 
their vigour before the succeeding campaign, and carried on the 
war with such spirit, thatthey forced the bigotted monarch ‘to 
grant them terms still more favourable than they had obtained 
by any former treaty. On the death of Charles IX. his brother 
Henry III. succeeded, and the necessity of his affairs obliged 
him to grant terms very favourable to the Hugonots.' At the 


—— 


*The reformed, or French protestants, began to be distinguished by this ap- 


ellation about 1561. Theterm is derived, according to some, from a gate in. 


ours called Hugon, where it is said they fitst. assembled; and according to 
others, from the first words of their original protest, or confession of faith.— 
Hue nos venimus, &e. 


- of Nayarre (afterwards the famous Henry IV.) and Margaret, . 
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instigation of Hie pope, the catholics now formed in contempt of 
the royal authority, the celebrated association called the League 
the professed object of which was the extirpation of heresy. 


This combination, however, had a further aim, and was in real- 


ity founded on the ambition of fe house of Guise’ to raise itself 
to the throne of France. So danserous a combination therefore 
demanded some exertion on the pert of the king; and it is only 
to be lamented, that he did not oppose it by- more: justifiable 
“measures. He caused the two ichdsof the-leagitty Henty duke 
- of Guise, and the cardinal his brother,1o be assassinated at the’ 
states of Blois; and soon after, in 1589, be himself: experienced 
the same fate; as he was approaching ts’ Jay seige to Paris, 
which was retained by the catholic party, se was stabbed in his 
tent by an emissary of the leaguers. ~ eee as, 
The family of Valois ceased in Henry Ul. and. the: right of 
succession centered in Henry of Bourbon, king vf Navarre, who - 
assumed the title of Henry IV. ‘The obstinacy o& the catholic. 
party, who still maintained the league, withhey this great 
‘statesman and able conimander for upward of four years from 
the possession of his hereditary dignities. Henry’ at. length, 
‘however, made a final sacrifice of conscience to ambition; He . 
_ publicly abjured the reformed religion in 1593, and by that step 
gained possession ofthe throne. By the famous edict of Nantz, 

_ which was termed a perpetual and inviolable edict, he hovever 
secared to his old friends, the Hugonots, the undisturbed exercise 
of their religion, and perfect liberty. of conscience. ~And thus 
ended these religious disturbances, which had divided the king- 
dom of France for a considerable part of the sixteenth century. 
Though the great body of protestants’ proceeded with una. 
nimity in the principal ohject ofabolishing the superstition and 
tyranny of the church of Rome, there did not exist among them 

_ that perfect harmony and consistence with respect to doctrinal 
points, which might be expected from persons actuated bythe 
love of truth, and professing to derive their information from 
the same source. Between the’ fathers of the reformation, 
Luther and Zuinglius, there existed almost from the first a con- 
siderable difference of sentiment, concerning the nature of the 
holy sacrament. Luther rejected the popish doctrine of tran~ 
substantiation, but unfortunately, not: able to free himself at 
once from all the fetters of prejudice, instead of wholly discard- 
ing the absurdity, he attempted to new-model it. Though he 
rejected the opinion of the entire change of the elements by 
consecration, he held nevertheless that the body and blood of 
‘Christ are still materially present in the consecrated elements; 
and this union of the body and blood of Christ with ‘the bread 
and wine, is by the Lutheran church expressed by the interme- 


diate term consubstantiation::, issloapadli is, who was originally 
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the coadjutor of Luther in the university of W: “ittemberg, and 
Zuinglius, the celebrated Swiss reformer, - began their mission 
under more favourable | circumstances than Luther, and’ “they 
adopted a system, which in their opinion: was more consistent 


both with scripture and reason. They considered the con-: 


-secrated elements merely as figares or symbols of the absent 
body of Christ, and regarded the rite itself as intended chiefly 
to preserve A 

of Christ, anda sense of our obligations to’ fulfil the. gospel coy- 
enant. A real, though spiritual presence was acknowledged by. 


Calvin, and his. ‘doctrine, an this point, seems, at length to have 


prevailed i in several of the reformed churches. 
Other disputes arose between the followers of Tiler and 
Calvin, concerning the’ nature of the divine decrees 3 especting 


‘man’s salvation. The latter; ‘is well known, maintain with 
. the utmost rigour the doctrines of election and predestination. 


‘In the dark catalogue of heresies recorded by historians of 


‘the Romish communion, the opinions of Luther, Calvin and 


_Zuinglius maintain a distinguished situation.. Connected. as they 
were with’ political events, “they have already been sufficiently 


. discussed. ‘During the ardour of speculation .which these _reli- 


, 


gious contests occasioned; it would have been extraordinary, if 


considering the different interests, views, prejudices, and_pas- 
sions, by which mankind are usually actuated, a perfect unifor- 


-mity in point of doctrine and discipline, had prevaded all who 


were desirous of being emancipated from ihe yoke of Rome. 
In the course of this century the Scriptures were translated into, 
almost: all the different languages of Europe. They would ne- 


our minds a pious remembrance of the* sufferings 


cessarily be read by men of different tempers, and of different — 


attainments; and consequently (without even calling in the aid 
of that: principle which impels mankind to render themselves 
eminent or distinguished) there are many motives which might 


_ create a difference-of sentiment in’ the most impartial inquirers, 


Religious opinions, however distant from our own are always 


. objects of respect and veneration. It-is not therefore with a 


design of casting a reflection upon the authors. or, professors of 
‘these opinions, but for the’ sake of order and perspicuity, that a 
distinction isobservedin this history between those doctrines 
which became the established religion of different countries, 
and: those which are professed only. by small or. subordinate 
societies. — 

It was observed that, in avery, early period : of the reforma- 
.tion, certain of the disciples: of Luther, and particularly one of 
the name of Muncer, adopted opinionsin some instances appa- 
rently replete with enthusiasm, and on some occasions proceeded 
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to the disturbance of the public tranquillity. From these re- 
_ formers proceeded the sect of the  Anabaptists. .They - first 
made their appearance in the. provinces of Upper Germany, 
where the severity of the magistrates kept them under controul. 
Butin the Netherlands and Westphalia, they obtained admit- 
tance into several towns, and spread their principles. The 
most remarkab!e of their religious tenets related to the sacra-. 
ment of baptism, which, as they contended, ought to be adminis- _ 
tered only’to persons grown up to years,of understanding, and 
should be performed not. by sprinkling them with water, but by 
dipping them in it:' for this reason they condemned the baptism 
of infants; and re-baptizing all .whom they admitted into their — 
society, the sect came to be’ distinguished by the name of Ana- 
baptists. Fo this peculiar nolion concerning baptisms they added. _ 
other principles of-a “most enthusiasiic as sellas dangerous | 
nature. ‘Phéy maintained that, among.Christians who had the 
precep's of the gospel to direct, and the spirit of God to guide 
them, the office of the magistracy was net only unnceessary,.but 
an unlawful encroachment on, their spiritual liberty; that the dis- 
tinctions occasioned. by birth, or rank, or wealth, being contrary | 
to the spirit of the gospel which considers all menvas equal, - 
should be entirely abolished; that all Christians, throwing their, 
-.- possessions into one common stock, should live together in that 
state of equality which becomes,members of the same familys 
that as neither the laws of nature, nor the precepts of the New- 
Testament, had imposed any restraints upon men with regard 
to the number of wives which they might marry, they should use 
that liberty which God himself had granted to the patriarchs. «— 
Such opinions, propagated and maintained with enthusiastic 
zeal and boldness,-were not long’ without producing the. violent 
effects natural to them.. Two Anabaptist prophets, John Mat- 
thias, a baker of Haerlem, and John Boccold, or Beukels, a 
journeyman taylor of Lyden, possessed with the rage of making 
proselytes, fixed their residence at Munster, an imperial city of _ 
Westphalia, of ihe first rank, under the sovereignty of its bish-. 
op, but governed by itsown senate and consuls. As neither of. 
these fanatics wanted the talents ‘requisite in desperate. enter- 
prises, great resolution, the appearance ‘of\ sanctity, bold pre-.’ 
tensions to inspiration, anda. confident and plausible manner of 
discoursing, they soon gained many converts. Among these 
were Rothman, who had first preached the protestant doctrine 
in Munster, and Knipperdoling, a citizen of ‘considerable emi- 
nence. . Emboldened by the countenance of such disciples, they 
openly taught their opinions; and not satisfied with that liberty, 
they made several attemps, though without success, to become 
masters of the town, in order to get their tenets established by 
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public authority. Atlast, having: secretly called in their asso- 
“*ciates from the neighbouring country, they suddenly took posses- 
sion ofthe arsenal and senateshouse in’ the night, and running 

_ » through the streets with drawn swords, and horrible howlings, 
be . cried out alternately, “Repent, and be baptized,” and “Depart 
ye ungodly.” The senators, the canons, the nobility, together 
with the more sober citizens, whether Papists or Protestants, 
terrified at their threats and outcries, fled in’ confusion, and 

left the city under the dominion ofa frantic multitude, consist- 

ing chiefly ofstrangers. Nothing now remaining to overawe or 

». controul them, they set about modelling the government accor- 
ding to their own wild ideas; and though at first they showed so 
much reverence for the ancient constitution, as, to elect senators 

* .° oftheirown sect, and to appoint .Knipperdsling and: another 

'. proselyte consuls, this was nothing. more than form; for all their 
proceedings were directed by Matthias, who, ‘in the style, and 
with the authority of a prophet, uttered his commands, which it 

was instant death to disobey. Having begun with encouraging 
‘the multitude to pillage the churches, and deface their orna- 

- ments, he enjoined them:to destroy all books except the Bible, 
as useless or impious; he ordered the estates of such as fled to 
be confiscated, and sold to the inhabitants of the adjacent , 
country; he commanded every man to bring forth his gold, silver, 
‘and other preciousveffects, and to lay them at his feet: the 
“wealth amassed by these means, he deposited in a public treas- 
-ury, and named deacons to dispen e it for the common use ofall. 
The members of this commonwealth being thus brought to a 

perfect equality, he commanded all of them to eat at tables 

~ » prepared in public, and even prescribed the dishes which were | 
-to be served up eachday. Having finished his plan-of refor- 
mation, his next care was to provide for the defence of the city; 
and he took measures for that purpose with a prudence which 

. betrayed nothing of fanaticism. . He collected large magazines 
‘of every kind; he ‘repaired and extended the fortifications, 
obliging every person without distinction to work in his turn; he 

_.formed such as were capable of bearing arms into regular bodies, 
and endeavoured to add the stability of discipline’ tothe impetu- 

’ osity of enthusiasm. «He sent emissaries.to the Anabaptists in 
the Low Countries, inviting them to assemble at Munster, which 
he dignified with the name of Mount-Sion, that’ they might set 
out to reduce all the nations of the earth under their dominion. 
He himself was unwearied in attending toevery thing necessary 
for the security or increase of the sect; animating his disciples 
by his own example to decline no labour, as well as to submit to 
every hardship; and their enthusiastic passions being kept from 
subsiding by a perpetual succession of exhortations, revelations, 
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i prophecies, they seemed ready to undertake or to suffer any 
ing in maintenanceoftheir opinions." © 
Vhile they were thug employed, the bishop of Munster, hav- 

sahled considerable. army, advanced to beseige the 
wn. On his approach, Matthias sallied out at'the head of a 
pe chosen troops, attacked one quarter of his:camp, forced it, * 
and after great slaughter returned tothe city leaded with 


-. _ glory and with spoil. Intoxicated with this success, he appeared _ 


next day brandishing a spear, and declared, that, in imitation of 
Gideon, he wouldgo forth with a handful of men, and smite the , 


; . ho&t of the ungodly. ~Thirty persons, whom he name’, followed + 
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him without hesitation in this wild enterprise, and,*rushing on. 
the enemy with a frantic courage, were, cut off to.a man. The’ _ 
death of their prophet occasioned ‘at first. great consternation _ 
- among his disciples; but Boccold, by the same gifts'and preten- 
Wig which had gained Matthias credit, soon'revived theirspirits. 
and hopes to such a degree, that, he succeeded the deceased 
prophetin the same absolute direction of all their affairs. As ’ 
_ he did not possess that enterprising courage which distinguished 
his predecessor, he satisfied h mself'with carrying ona defensive ~ 
-war; and without attempting to annoy the enemy by sallies;he — ~- 
-# waited for the succours he expected-from’ the Low Countries, 

' -the arrival of which was often ‘foretold and promised by~ their - 
prophets. But though less daring in action’ tham Matthias, he 
‘was a wilder enthusiast, and of more unbounded ambition. Soon © 
after the'death ofhis predecessor, having, by obscure visions’: *: 
and ‘prophecies, prepared the multitude for somé extraordinary: 
event, he marched through the streets and proclaimed. with a 
loud voice, “That the kingdom of Sion was at’ hand;' that what- 

PP ever was highest on earthshould’be brought low, and, whatever 
was lowest should:be exalted.” In order to fulfil this, he “com- 
manded the churches, ‘as the most lofty buildings in the city, to 
be levelled with the ground; hedegraded the senators chosen by 
Matthias, and depriving Knipperdoling of the consulship, the . 
highest office of the Commonwealth, appointed him to execute” 
the lowest and most, infamous, that of common hangman ‘to | 
which strange ‘transition’ the Other ‘agreed, not oniy without. 
murmuring, but with the utmost joy; and such was the ‘despotic 
rigour of Boceold’s administration, that he was called almost 
every day to performsome duty or other of his, wrétchéd fines 
tion. In place: of the deposed senators, hé named twelve 
judges, according to the number of tribes in’ Israel, to. preside: 
in all affairs; retaining to himself the same authority, which 


Moses anciently possessed as legislator of that peapled 4 
‘Not satished, however, with power Oor/titles whicl. were-not . 
supreme, a prophet, whom he had. gained and tutored, havimg - 
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. .trine, and their passions inflamed with the prospect of such ~ 
unbounded indulgence, he himselfset them an example of-using ° 


~ that John Boccold should be king of Zion, and sit on the throne 
of David. J ohn, kneeling down, accepted of’ the call, 


lar beauty, was.one. _ As he was allured by beauty, or the love. 


oe 
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called the multitude together, déclared it to be the will of God 


he solemnly protested had been revealed likewise. to himself, 
and was immediately acknowledged as monarch by the deluded 
multitude. . From that moment he assumed all the state and _ 
pomp.of royalty. .He wore a. crown: of gold, and was clad in} 
the*vichest and most sumptuous garments. A bible was carried 
in one hand and a naked sword in the.other. . A great body of | 
guards accompanied him when he appeared in. public. He 
coined money stamped with his.own image, and appointed the 


7 great officers of his household and kingdom, among whom Knip- 


perdoling was nomina 


ted:governor of the city, as a reward for’ 


-his former'submission. . R 


Giscover passions, which ae had hither 
only in secret. Astheexcesses of en b. 
served in every age to lead to sensual gratifications, the same 
constitution that is susceptible of the former being remarkably: 


'. Having now attained. the height of power, Boecold begat to. 


“prone to the latter, he instrueted the prophets and teachers to 


harangue the people for several days, concerning the lawfulness 


and even necessity of taking more wives than one, which they. 


asserted to be'one of the privileges granted by God to the saints. 


When their éars were once accustomed to this licentious doc- 


what he called their Christian liberty, by marrying at once three 
‘wives, among whom the widow of Matthias, a woman of singu- 
of variety, he gradually added to the number of his wives, until 
they amounted to.fourteen, though; the widow of Matthias was 
the only one. dignified with the title.of queen, or who shared 
with him. the splendour and ornaments of royalty.. After the 


_jexample of-their prophet, the multitude gave themselves up to 


the most licentions and uncontrouled’ gratification of their de- 
‘sires. No manremained satisfied with a single.wife. Not to 


’ ‘use their Christian liberty, was deemed a crime. » Persons were 


appointed to search the. houses for young women grown up to 
maturity, whom they instantly compelled to marry. Togethe 

with polygamy, freedom: of divorce, its inseparable attendant, 
was introduced, and became a new source of corruption. .Nyéry 
excess was committed, of which ihe passions of ‘men are gapa- 


-ble, when restrained neither by the authority of laws, r the 
sénse of decency; and by a monstrous and almost ingredible | 


conjunction, voluptuousness was engrafted on religioy, and dis- 
solute riot accompanied the austeritiesof fanatical devotion. 
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Meanwhile the German princes were highly offended at the 
insult offered to their dignity by Boccold’s presumptuous usur- 
pation of royal honors; and the profligate manners of his follow- ; 
ers, which were a reproach to the Christian name, filled men of 
all professions with horror. Luther, who had testified against 
this fanatical spirit on its first appearance, now deeply lamented 
‘its progress, and having exposed the delusion with great strength 
of argument, as well as acrimony. of style, called loudly on. all 
the states of Germany to put a stop to a phrenzy no less perni- _ 
cious tosociety; than fatal to religion. The emperor, occupied, 
‘with other cares and projeccts, had not leisure to attend to such 
a distant object; but the princes of the empire, assembled by, 
the king of the Romans, voted a supply of men*and*money to 
the bishop of Munster, who, being unable to keep a sufficient 
army. en foot, had converted the siege of the town into a block- 
ade. The forces raised in consequence of this resolution were 
put under the. command of an officer of experience, who ap- 
_ sproaching the town towards the end of spring, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-five pressed it more closely 
than formerly; but found the fortifications.so strong, and so 
-  dilligently guarded, that he durst not attempt an assult. It was 
_ now above fifteen months since the Anabaptists had ‘established 
‘their dominion in Munster; they had during that time undergone 
prodigious fatigue in working on the fortifications, and perform- 
ing military duty. Notwithstanding the prudent. attention of 
their king to provide for their subsistence, and his frugal as 
well as regular economy in their public meals, they began to feel 
a the approach of famine. Several small bodies of their breth- 
-ren,*who were advancing to their assistance from the Low 
Countries, had been intercepted and cut to pieces; and, while 
all Germany was ready to, combine against them, they had no 
a prospect of succour. But such was the ascendency which 
; Boccold had acquired over the multitude, and so powerful the 
fascination of enthusiasm, that their hopes were as sanguine as 
ever, and they hearkened with implicit credulity, to the Visions 
‘and predictions of their prophets, who assured them, that the 
Almighty would speedily interpose, in order to deliver the city. 
‘The faith however, of some few, shaken by the violence and 
length of their sufferings, began to fail; but being suspected of | ° 
-an inclination to surrender to-the enemy, they were’ punished 
with immediate death, as guilty of impiety in distrusting the 
power of God. rye ar Sa 
; By this.time the besieged endured the utmost rigour of fam- 
ine; bet they chose rather’ to suffer hardships, the recital. of 
which is shocking to humanity,than to listen to the terms of 
capitulation offered them by the bishop. At last, a deserter, 
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whom they had taken into their service, being either less intox-. 


pete the fumes of enthusiasm, or unable any longer to 


their. general of aweak part in their fortifications which he had 


observed, and assuring them that the besieged, exhausted with. 


; 
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arsuch distress, made his escape to the enemy. Heinformed — 


hungerand fatigue, kept watch there with little care, he offered | 


to lead a party thither in the night. ‘The proposal was accept- 
éd, and a chosen body of troops appointed for the service; who 


scaling the walls unperceived, seized one of. the gates, and_ 


_ ¢admitted the rest of the army. The Anabaptists, though sur-__ 
. prised, defended. themselves in the market-place with valour, 


heightened by despair; but being overpowered by numbers, and 
surrounded on every hand, most of; them were slain, and the 


_ ‘remaindertaken prisoners... Among the last were the king and | 
Knipperdoling::. The king, loaded w ied fron 


1ins, was carried fro r 
iriosity of the people, 
spirit, however, was 


city to.city asa spectacle to. gratify 
‘and was exposed to all their insults. — 
“not broken or, humbled by this.sad rever 
of” his’ sect. After. this, he was brought back to Munster, the 
scene of ‘his royalty and crimes, and put.to death with tortures, 
‘which he bore with astonishing fortitude. ‘This extraordinary 
man; who had been able to acquire such amazing dominion over 
the minds of his followers, and to excite-commotions so danger- 
ous to society, was only twenty-six years of age. iy 
‘Together with its monarch, the kingdom of the Anabaptist 
‘came toan end.  Their-principles on certain points of doctrine 
having taken ‘deep root in the’ Low Countries, the party still 
‘subsists there, though somewhat divided and scattered. Num- 
-bers of them united under a celebrated leader by the name of 


Mennon Simonis, and are hence denominated Mennonites. By 


a singular revolution, they have become not only pacific in their 
habits, but hold. it unlawful to wage war, and even refuse to 
accept of civil offices. - At present, neither; Mennonites nor 


of his condition; and. 
he adhered with unshaken firmness to the distinguishing tenets © 


i. 


ye 


any others. who have sprung from the Anabaptists, appear to ~ 


retain any of those licentious and extravagant views which pre- 
vailed at Munster. Though they still retain seniments which 
distinguish them from other religious societies, they are gener- 
ally respected for their morality and rectitude of conduct. Nor 
is it just to charge all the insurrections of those times, whether 
at Munster or other. places, where the-Anabaptists had societies, 
to that class of. people: Thé first insurgents groaned under 
severe oppression, and took up arms.in’ defence of their civil 
rights. ‘The Anabaptists appear rather to have seized the oc- 
casion than to have been the prime movers. That a large 
proportion were Anabaptists,seem indisputable; af the same time 
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ss nan Catholics, and man others without, any settled’ nelle ole 
rinciples. 

: Be eee Acabapale : di given to 0 seni that pofsons bap: 

tized in infancy, ought to be baptized anew! )But those’ 

Bee - be lieve in immersion as the only evangelical mode of baptism, 

oe do not admit that it is applicable to them} becanse the persons 

4 , _ whom they baptize, they consider as never having been bap- 


- tized before, though they may have received tlie application, of . 
‘water, either by sprinkling or pouring. Hence the great body of’ 
~ those who agree in this view of baptism. arg now called, ‘not Ana®~ 
¢, bee sts, but Baptists. Sips 
. - The Antinomians arose’ about the same serie: “Their foun- 
was John Agricola, a native of Aisleben,/originally also-a 
ee ot Luther. ‘supporters of dhe-popish doctrines , 
ortion ‘of the arguments on which 
they rested thea defence, from. the doctrines of the old laws, : 
_ this over-zealous reformer was encouraged bythe’ success ’ ‘of 
“his master to attack the very foundation of their arguments, 
be.) atid’to'deny. that: any part of ‘the Old Testament was-intended 
as a‘rule of ‘faith or practice to the disciples of Christ. “Thus, 
' he not only rejected the inoral authority of even the ten com- 
4 mandments; but he and his followers, couceiving ‘some of the 
expressions inthe writings of the apostles i in too liberal asense, 
a produced a system, which appears in many respects: Exatcehy 
: consistant with the moral attributes of the Deity. nhac 
The principal doctrines which at present bear this appella- 
tion, are said to be as follows: ‘Ist. That the law ought not-to be | 
~ proposed to the people asa rule of manners, nor used in the 
‘church as a means of instruction; and ‘that. the’ gospel alone i is 
tobe inculcated and.explainéd, both in the ‘churches and in the: 
oe schiols. of learning. 2d. That the justification of sinners ‘isan 
emmanent and. eternal act of God, not only preceding all acts of 
sin, but the existence of the sifner himself.* 3d. That justifi- 
cation by ‘faith is no more than a manifestation to us’ of what 
was done before 1 we had abeing. 4th. That men ought not to 
-» doubt of theirfaith, or question | whether they believe in Christ: 
Sth. That God sees no sin in.believers, and they are not bound 
to confess sin, mourn for it, or pray that it may be forgiven. 
_ 5th. That God is not angry ith the elect, nor does che punish 
_ them | for their sins. Ne That. by God's s laying our. iniquities 


* . 


‘og 
This is the opinion of thokt,, who are aijled ‘Antinomians, sy some 


ee with Dr, Crisp, thatthe elect were justified at the same time of Christ’s 
eath, © 
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- 8th es believers need no 
ins” of others: since neither ¢ “al 
‘soe new, covenant is’ not made 
a; 5 and that covenant is” 
“all of ita. promise, eu ne no conditions to ‘perform; for © 
faith, r repentance, ‘an d obedience, are‘not conditions on our part, — 
but C rist’s, and { that he repented; -believed,-and obeyed for us. 
Oth. ‘That sanctification i is ‘not é a Bh ad evidence of Justifica: 
ifasy ‘that, while all the ‘AWerewtdoctemies of 
“thie: ehureh’ were. ecuhed! to undergo so severe an cae gall 
some of the. opinions. of. Arius and, ‘the Teak opponents of he 
’ doctrine of the Trinity ‘shouldbe revived, ; The first ay 
reformers who distinguished | himself on ie 
was John Campanus, who, before eal 
was presented, began to ‘publish op ' About. the | ae hg 
period: ~Michael Servetus, a. Spanish physician, ‘appeared onthe = 
Same side, and with much; vehemence opposed the orthodox | | 
elief. ‘Servetus was born at Villa. Naeva, in the kingdom: OF GS 
Arras on, and after.a variety of adv entures settled at Vienne, in’ 
Tauphibe, under the patronage of the mild and liberal prelate 
‘of that’sce, and there applied himself successfully to the ] prac. 
tice of, his’ profession... "The enthusiasm of. reformation, how- | 
eve invaded his tranguilityi this sittandogee he was oo . | 
by some means or ounergacns chee into a controversy with Calvin, r 
-in’which there i is reason to belive that the latter indulged in- * 
hostile aid vindictive feelings against him. ‘ In 1553; Servetus 
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t dpe nc his most famous’ work; pitind Christianismi Resfitutios 


> 


The bvo: owas published . ‘in’ France,’ but’ printed’ *secretly « 
without « ViLO, author's name,” and, conveyed out of the' kingdom. — i 
‘But-some of tis Protestant enemies ‘who ought to ‘haye béer 
better employe! +, succeedéd in exciting the. Inquisition agains’ nt 
him; and he. vas-thrown into prison by the anthofity of thar” 
“tribunal, ‘Tlere however, he was: suffered: _clandestinely, to ee 
cape, ‘and only ir tin effigy. “In attempting to.pass into Italy 
‘over ‘the. lake ot Geneva, he was’ recognized by Calvin, who, 
ret ested one of (ie ‘Syndics to arrest,and i imprison him. Sa- 
veh was arrested, put into prison,, and afterwards” brought e- 
fore the councilas a heretic. ‘Forty heretical errors were j10- ¢ 
ed» ‘against him; but he refused, to renounce them. -On2-of 
ee Pe charg es was that of blasphemy... The result of-his trialwas,, ° 
that he tee condemned to be burnt alive. On the 27h of 
October, 1553, be was, committed e the fire; but as the wind : 
blew the flames from him, two hours e paesedl hefore he-was freed 
from ‘his sufferings 
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ey ‘spiri of th any. exculpation io 
- dictates of the word of God and common se wach li 
* conscience, and private judgment are every. man’ s birth 1 rig 
ae ere' nothing ‘ immoral, or tending, by so ne 
t @ peace: of ‘societies appears, there oc 
pelea must be peony ww Han and unjue 
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etus, seem ‘to! wate? aphiosenae jeadlt' to 
- to. 0. those, ‘of Arius or the modern» So- 
{might properly !be called the Gop, . 
‘of the Gadhead was united to the man 
also-that niger portion’ of thé.same- 
spirit was diffused. through all nature, and directed the eourse of 
_ things, and actuated theaninds of men agreeably to thecounsel!s’» 
-and designs of ihe Palhrone: . Bagi rejeeted the: use of infant | 
_ baptisr ay hs ee 
en e origin of! ‘Sbolanisin app éars “fk ich eae some year 
, precedent ‘to the appear ance of th se'persons. from whom the se t 
has. derived its name. At aver a ea thy, period. of the reform 
Ks tion there, were among the Ana aptistss and other sects of re- 
“at formérs, several persons who rejected or who doubted of the 
e abbr of’ the Trinity as professed at.that period. . The: ‘opin- 
ions. which: were cherished iby these pérsons were equally ob 
noxious to the Catholics, the ‘Latherans, and Calvanisis ; an 
»pposition from ay enemy is generally, productive of union © 
1 the | party: whic is: opposed. To avoid the. evils. which they» 
ight experience i in Bexwmior mys numbers of them retired 
to Poland, which, either from s remoteness, or from the Jaxi : 
f the government, seemed to promise -a more secure tee 
hen arrived.at the land of freedom, they found. themselves i ine” 
= 'y4 ved in the utmost perplexity. of doctrines: « » Some had embra- ° 
_. cel the Arian system; some the doctrine of Paul of Samosata; and 
-_ sohe of them opinions which till]. then probably 1 never ha 
_ exi\tence. « About the same peried, a society was formed i 
neighborhood of Venice,’ which consisted of. about forty men 
© of Waiters, who, held regular aesémbliesy in which they.discusssed 
| points of: religion, and’ particularly, ‘those. relating to the - 

, Trinily, with the utmost freedom. » The society however being 

‘ discov red, the members were dispersed different ways, idl. 
>? eral of them suffered by the hand of the executioner. . 
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One of the most eminent of this Society, Lalius Socinus or 


® . Sozzini, escaped into Poland in 1551, and by his influence the 


jarring opinions of the Unitarian sectaries began to assume the 


appearance of a regular system. His visits to Poland were in-_ 


deed but: short; but what he left undone was perfected by his 
disciples« » Under the, protection, of J. Sienienus, palatine of 
Podolia, who built purposely for their use the city of Racow in 


the district‘ of Sendomir, the Unitarians of Poland almost as-*> 


sumed the consequence of an éstablished religon; and in the year 
‘ 1574; they published a summary ‘of: theirsprinciples, under the’ 
title of the Catechism or Confession of the Unitarians. 

The abilities of FaustusSocinus, who professed to deduce his 
religious system from the'papers of ,his uncle Lelius, imparted 
fresh vigour: to the society. He new-moddled the articles of 
their faith. ‘The-ancient catechism, which was no’ more than 
arude and incoherent sketch, was altered and improved by So- 
cinus and other. Unitarian doctors, and was published under 
the title of the Catechism of Racow.. In this station they en- 
joyed.an ‘undisturbed series. of prosperity. for several years, 
till in the beginning of the succeeding century, some Socinian 
students at Racow were‘ so imprudent asin’ a paroxism of en- 
- thusiasm to break in pieces a crucifix: with stones..” Such an act 
of violence excited the attention of the senate of Poland, who, 
caused their academy to be levelled.to the ground, their church’ 
to be shut up, and. their printing presses.to be destroyed; and 
from that period, the cause of Socinianism has sensibly declined 
‘in’ that part of. Burope, where it first assumed ‘an aspect of 
prosperity. From Poland, the Socinian doctrines made their 
way into Transylvania about -1563, and were chiefly indebted 
for their success fo the address and industry of George. Blandra- 
tus, physician to Sigismund, the reigning prince. The Socinian 
faith was.embraced by the prince, and many of the principal 
nobility; and though the Batori,. who were afterwards chosen 
dukes of Transylvania, were,by no means well affected to the 
unitarian cause; yet the sect*had acquired so deep a root that 
it-has never been entirely eradicated from that province. 

The followers of ,Socinus asserted, Ist.:That all aur knowl- 
“édge of divinity must be, derived from the *scriptures, but that 
our natural reason is the proper interpreter’ of them. 2d. 
They allowed considerable latitude in, the accommodation of 
Scripture to human. reason, asserting that great allowances must 
be made for the strong figurative langnage and oriental idioms 
with which these writings abound.” 3dly. They denied. the 
' plenary inspiration ofthe ‘sacred writers, and insinuated that 
mistakes had crept into their writings. 4thly. Having proceed- 

ed thus far, they endeavoured fo strip revealed religion of every 
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- circumstance not clearly intelligible by human-reason. With 
respect therefore to the grand point on which they. differed from 
_>ether Christians; they altogether denied the divinity of, Christ, . 
or equality with the Father, but admitted him to have been an® 
extraordinary person miraculously produced, and commissioned 
~-as*a divine teacher, in whom the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah “were completely though nof. literally fulfilled... They. 
i ‘admitted also the whole history of tlie ascension-and: glorifica- 
tion of Christ in. its literal acceptation. 5thly. They held the. 
phrase Holy Spirit, or Holy! Ghost, to be merely a figurative 
mode of expression to denote the power or energy of God. 
Though these are the general outlines of the doctrines pro- 
fessed by the followers of Socinus, yet ‘this sect was subdivided: 
into several parties, who differed materially from. each other 
with respect to certain articles: of faith. .The Budneians, are 
said to have denied the miraculous conception of Jesus Christ. 
.- The Farvonians on the contrary asserted, that he had.been en- 
~~ gendered or produced out of nothing before the creation of the 
- world. And the Stancarians allowed ‘the meditoral character 
of Jesus Christ, which the others.seem to have denied. 
. Some sects ‘were distinguished in-thisage merely by carrying 
‘there abhorance of popish errors farther than their great: lea- 
ders, Luther and Calvin... Such were the followers of Zuinglius, 
of whom respectful mention has been already madé. 
The Brownists in England differed from ‘the* established 
i church chiefly in respect to church government, , which. they 
asserted ought. to. be democratical. The LUluminati in France’ 
and Spain, seem only to have been distinguished by their monk- 
ish devotion; and: belief that the whole of'religion consisted in 
prayer and.contemplation.* ~The. familisis, or:family of love, ‘ 
in Holland, considered the dispensation by Christ as imper- 
fect, and expected a fuller revelation. to be made to themselves. 
The Amsdorfians and Osiandrians.contended that salvation was 
wrought by faith alone, and not by good works; while the 
Molinisis and Synergists were’ of the opinion that the, ‘will of 
man co-operated with the'grace of God ‘in effecting his eternal 
happiness. Behe . et ae CP aT mt (we 
The invention of printing produced altogether.a new era in 
; literature: andisuch was ihe rapid multiplication of books after 
j that period, that merely to’ specify the’ authors inthe depart- 
mentsof theology and sacred criticismwould, for each century, 
require a separate volume. It is neccesary :therefore to confine 
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* The French Illuminati of the 18th century, were a ‘secret society of infidels, 
united against religion, and against civil government; and entirely different from those 
of that name, in the sixteenth century. 
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®ur views within avery limited compass, and to content our- 
selves with a brief character ofonly the most eminent authors. 

From the complexiomof the times, and-from the important 
controversies which were agitated during the period, it will be 


evident that controversial theology engaged the attention of by 


far the greater number, and the most eminent of the authors of 
this century. ‘The works both of Luther and Calvin are~vol- 
umnious, and replete with learning, and strong and profound *ar- 
gument. But the most elegant scholar, and perhaps the most 
amiable character among the reformers, was Philip Melancthon. 
He was an early convert to the doctrines of Luther, and ‘con- 


tinued his steady friend to the conclusion of his life. The char- 


acter of this excellent person was tinctured™with a degree of 
timidity which would have utterly incapacitated him. fora 
leader in these tumultuous scenes; but his extensive learning, 


his candid and impartial spirit, united to his correct judgment,, 


and the classical elegance of his style, qualified him for the part 
ofan excellent auxiliary. Theodore Beza is well known as a 
translator and commentator upon the Holy Scriptures. For his 
learning and abilities he was deservedly placed atthe head of 
the university of Geneva on its first institution. 

Though not publicly connected with the reformers, orvopenly 
professing their doctrines, noman in this age contributed more 
indirectly, to the removal of error, than the celebrated Erasmus; 
since there was scarcely am opinion or practice of the Romish 
church assailed by Luther, which had not previcasly beenyani- 


madverted on, and ridiculed by this acute and satirical authors * 


Erasmus was the illegitimate son of a literary person of the 
name of Gerard, by Margaret, daughter to a physician-at 
Gouda, whom her relations would not permit to marry the man 
by whom she had been seduced. He lest both father and mother 


‘at about fourteen, was, in the early part of his life, a singing 
boy at the cathedral of Utrecht, and was afterwards forced by 
 his-guardians {o become a regular canon in the monastery of 


Stein, nearGhent. He was ordained a priest in 1492, at about 
the age of twenty-six, and was invited by the bishop of Cambray 


to accompany himtoRome. With the permission of his supe-* 


riors, Erasmus quitted his monastery, went to Paris to complete 


his studies, and after several journies into Flanders, England, 


and Italy,settled at length at Basil, where he continned till that 
city embraced Zuinglianism in 1529. He afterwards lived for 
some time in Iriburgh, whence he returned to Basil, where he 
died in 1536. 

Literature is not only obliged to Erasmus for his own admira- 
ble compositions, but for the revival of many of the most valuable 


_of the ancient classics and fathers of the church. Tew scicn- 
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ces escaped his attention; he wrote occasionally on divinity, 
philosophy, morals, rhetoric, and grammar, and translated the 
New Testament into Latin, and several of the Greek fathers. 
His free style of writing involved him in several controversies; 
» and the Lutherans and the Catholics were equally objects of his 
‘animadversion. His Dialogues are the best known of all his 
writings, and will be admired asa work of genius as long as 
there remains any taste for the wit and spirit of Aihens, or for 
the language and eloquence of ancient Rome. He lived and 
died a timid reformer and member of the church of Rome. 
Next in order to Erasmus, his contemporary and friend Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, may properly be 
placed among the*patrons and improvers of polite literature. 
Morestrongly attached to the Romish faith than his friend 
Erasmus, and not exempt from the charge of bigotted cruelty, 
this excellent-scholar fella victim to the sanguinary resentment 
_of Henry VIIL and suffered death upon the scaffold, the 17th 
of June, 1535. = 
Inferior to none that has been mentioned either in taste or 
learning, it would be culpable to omit a tribute of applause to 
the elegant and classical George Buchanan. As an historian, 
his works will not only be resorted to by all whoare desirous of 
useful information, but also by those who wish to forma style 
upon the chaste model of Roman elegance. As a poet, he is 
perhaps the first among the modern imitators of the Latin clas- 
sics. As the friend of civil and réligious liberty, he is entitled 
; to a still nobler distinction; nor will the apologists fora weak 
and wicked princess be able to fix a slander upon his reputation 
+ in the eyes of impartial inquirers. 
Castalio is also deserving of arespectable place among the 
scholars of this day. He translated the Bible into elegant 
Latin, also into French, and displayed his various and extensive 
knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew by several other publica- 
tions. His Colloquia Sacra, in elegant Latin, was publishedin - 
four volumes duodecimo. He was some time regent of the Col- 
~ lege at Geneva, until he was driven from it and banished on 

_ account of his religious opinions. Being poor, he was oppressed 

_ in his circumstances, having a wife and eight children. The 
- _ magistrates of Basil, to which place he fled, received with 
_ kindness this ingenious exile, and gave him the Greek profes- 
- sorship in their university. He died at Basil in 1564, aged for-. 
_ ty-eight years. : 

Joh Reuchlin, a German, sometimes known by the name of 
Capnio, who was-elevated, for his literary talents, from a very 
obscure stationyto the rank of a nobleman, Ludovicus Vives, of 
Valencia in Spain, J. Budeus, John Lipsius, Polydore Vir- 
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_ gil, and the incomparable Scaliger are also deserving of much 
applause, the zealous and successful promoters of useful learning. 

Philosophy as well as religion underwent a reformation in 
this century; by the publication of the systems of Nicholas Co- 
pernicus and Tycho Brahe. These bold invaders of ancient 
prejudice, had scarcely less to encounter than Luther, in the- 
establishment of the trath. 

The labours of the Stephens’s will be remembered with 
gratitude by every admirer of ancient literature. 
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PROGRESS OF THE EXTERNAL CHURCH—PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


Arter ages of gloomy superstition, the reign ofignorance, and 
primevial night, we have seen thesun of righteousness rising with 
healing in his wings, to dispel the darkness, and illumine the 
path, which alone can lead the faithful to the light of eternal 
day. 

The struggle in Europe, between truth and error, had been 
long and obstinate; and, however blessed the issue, the effects 
of the contest were greatly to be deplored, as having produced 
wars, which desolated the face of many countries, and conflicts 
in all the lands of Christendom; sometimes as fatal to the per- 
secutors, as to the persecuted. 

The combatants now had in a sort rested on their arms, and 
precluded, by the peace of Augsburg, from attempting any con- 
siderable inroads on each other’s territories by violence, the 
Catholics and Protestants began to plan how they might extend 
their influence over the regions whichhad been lately discov- 
ered. The former, especially, hoped thereby to recover some 
indemnity in the new Continent, for their losses in the old. 

~ Herein, indeed, the Catholics possessed a great and manifest 
advantage, not only as united under one spiritual head, but also 
because the grand overies had been made by those who 
professed the faith of Rome, and continued under her obedience. 
‘These all equally wished with the popes themselves, to propa- 
gate their own religion, and thus confirma surer and safer 
dominion over those whom they had brought under the yoke, or 
hoped by monkish auxiliaries more easily to subdue. Noth- 
ing could more exactly concur with the ambitious viewswgof the 
papal see. A host of missionaries rushed into the batt] 7 l= 
ously disposed to spread the knowledge of such Christiz 
they held, through all the ‘countries into which the ai 
meree of Spain and Portugal had penetrated. "We® have 
seca the institution of Jesuits expressly devoted to this object: 
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nor were the other orders, roused by their zeal and emulation, 
behind them in the work. 

To direct their efforts more effectually for spreading the po- 
pish religion, and bringin ‘the subjected nations, and others, 
within her pale, was among the most important objects of the. 
Church of Rome. With view, the Pope established a con=— 
gregation of Cardinals, de propaganda fide, whose name expres- 
sed their office. A. D.1622. To defray évery expence, a vast 
endowment, successively increased, furnished the most ample 
means. The missionaries were-educated, conveyed, and suppli- 
ed with every necessary. Seminarics were established for such 
heathen converts as should be sent to Europe from the different 
nations. Books were printed in all languages for the use of the 
missions. A provision was made for erecting schools, and afford- 
ing the poor assistance, whether by medicine, or under any tem- 
poralwant. In short, everything which could forward the 
missions, was liberally supplied, A.D. 1663. France copied 
the example of Rome, and formed an establishment for the same 
purposes. Regiments of friars, black, white, and grey, were 
ready for embarkation, however distant the voyage,ar perilous 
the service. > ee 

The Jesuits claimed the first rank, as due to their zeal, lear 
ing, and devotedness to the holy see. The Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and other orders, disputed the palm with them; and 
jealous of their superiority, as is the case usually between rivals 
for fame, they impeached the purity of their motives; imputed 
their zeal to ambitious purposes; and accused them of subject- 
ing their converts to their own order, with a view to make mer- 
chandise of them. Into these accusations probably much truth 
entered, but more envy. Indeed, the religion which any of 
these taught, was almost, if not altogether, as far removed from 
the simplicity that is in Christ, as the paganism from which the 
converts were drawn. From the commencement of the mis- 
sions, the congregation of cardinals has been employed in hear- 
ing and examining innumerable memorials and criminations 
against the Jesuits, the most grievous and disgraceful to the 
christian name, it must be confessed, afler considering the accusa- 
tions, and the avowed principle of popery, “That every fraud and 
artifice is pious, that tends to promote the interests ofthe Romish 
Church,” the Jesuits seem fully vindicated. Admitting this al- 
lowed principle, they acted wisely. None can refuse them the 
praise of indefatigable Jabour; and little doubt can be entertain- 

d, thatthe issue of their missionary efforts would have been 
ery rent from what has happened, if they had not been so 
often checked in their career; their fidelity to the several states, 
under whose patronage they acted, rendered suspicious; and 
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their devotedness to the see of Rome itself, questioned. Their 
rivals insinuated, that they meant only the giory,.riches, and 
increase of their own order; and sacrificed to these every other 
consideration. Whether this was really the case or not, their 
steps appear directed with the most consumate skill, and crown- 
ed with astonishing success. They studied the characters of 
those with whom they had to do, and suited themselves alike.to _ 
the peasant and the noble. They selected from their socie e 

instruments best quallified for their several spheres of action. 

They were physicians, astronomers, mathematicians, painters, 
musicians, artists, in every occupation, that could render their 
talents subservient to missionary purposes. Their gentle and 
insinuating manners sine confidence of the natives where 
they resided. They made themselves agreeable and useful to 
the superior ranks; they condescended to instruct the meanest; 
they consulted the different inclinations and habits of the sever- 
al nations, and the individuals of each. In short, they deter- 
mined to become al] things to all men, that they might obtain 
the great object in theirview. ‘The new world, and the Asiat- 
ic regions, were the chief fields of their labours. They penetra- 


ic , 
. ted into the uncultivated recesses of America; civilized the 
savages, and won them to habits of industry. They visited the 
, untried regions of Siam Tonkin, and Cochin-China. They en- 
tered the vast empire of China itself; insinuated themselves 
, into the contidence of that suspicious people, and numbered 


millions among their converts. They dared affront the dangers 
of the tyrannical government of Japan, and even there extend- 
ed their conquests ina manner almost incredible. In India they 
assumed the garb and austerities of the Brahmins; and boasted 
on the coasts of Malabar ofa thousand converts baptized in one 
year by a single missionary. They could alike familiarise 
themselves with the magnificence and luxury of the court of 
Pekin, or live on water and vegetables, like the Jogis; and 
whatever their adversaries may object to the looseness: of their 
moral system, the conduct of the missionaries was unimpeacha- 
ble; otherwise they had neither attracted or preserved the ven- 
eration of their disciples—if they admitted Bf relaxation, it was 
»for them, and not for themselves. : 
That their sufferings were great, as their labours were suc- 
cessful, we have the most authentic evidence. The dreadful 
massacres in China and Japan, proved them sincere; a 
least, as true Catholics as any at Rome or elsewhere. 
In China, a flourishing era gave bright hopes of perpe 
but they were blasted. The same effects produced the s 
calamities; and though the present century left the Jesuits pos- 
sessed of a noble church at Pekin, within the imperial precincts, 
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and their missionaries spread through all that country, and the 
Mongal Tartary, the next saw themutterly expelled. from the 
empire, with great carnage, and sunk, never to rise up again. 
-In Aig Where the Portuguese power prevailed, the Capu- 
chins were chiefly employed, less artful and able indeed than 
the disciples*of Loyola, but equally -zealous. They relate the 
rs wrought by their ministry.at Benin, Soffala, and the 
eshand Southern coasts of Africa: but those who have seen 
these negro Christians, the Catholics themselves. being judges, 
will with difficulty admit them to a place in the Church of 
Christ. “Though they have been baptised, and learned to make 
the sign ofthe cross, in all the esséntials of Christianity, whether 
of doctrine or practice, they diner from their countrymen. 
It is among the awful scenes, viewed with anguish by every real 
Christian, that so immense a region of the globe should be left 
to thisday sunk in Pagan and Mahomedan darkness, and lyingin 
the shadow ofdeath, and few efforts made to pluck the brands 
from the burning. Biss 
Not much more can be said forall the Catholiexcony 
made from Mexico to the Straits of Magellan. These, 
iards and Portuguese are alike buried in ignorance, su 
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tion and profligacy, even below their bigotted countrymen in*~ 


Europe. Withsuch examples and such instructors, the state of 
the poor natives may be well imagined; immersed in their an- 
cient superstitions, they have added all the ceremonies and follies 
of their new religion, to the absurdities of the old. 

Yet let it be remembered, that however Jesuits or’ Capuch- 


 jans may be despised or condemned by Protestants, their conduct 


is to us highly reproachful. ‘That we, who vaunta purer Chris- 
tianity, and have so many nobler motives to animate our zeal, 
have been hitherto so backward in the work of heathen mis- 
mions, so indifferent about enlarging the borders of Immanuel’s 
kingdom, and so cold in our love towards the souls purchased 
by his most precious blood, must be confessed to our guilt and 
shame, and can neither be too deeply lamented, or too soon 
amended. ee ad 

Among the Protearutd it must be owned, the efforts to spread 
the gospel inthe heathen world were few and feeble. A zeal- 
ous Lutheran, Ernest, Baron of Wells, felt for the honor of his 
profession, and for the glory of the Lord, and sought to forma 
societ oe a Protestant mission; but a variety of impediments 
sap) ted his purposes, and no effectual benefit resulted from 
e attempt. 
~ The two great nations of English and Dutch were too much 
engrossed with their commercial concerns to take religion into 
their view, and utterly neglected this great object. Such a 
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siderable efforts being made during the civil wars. And zealous 
as Cromwell professed himself for Christianity, he was too much 
taken up in securing his.preearious dominion at home, to ex- 
tend his concern to the heathen abroad. At the restoration, of 
Charles II. the sé€iety was re-established, but the temper. of 
that reign was little missionary—the project languished in luke- 
warmness. All that can be called missionary labour at that | 
time, must be ascribed to the Puritans and Non-c mists, who 
fled | merica to escape'the persecutions of ernment at 
home. Some of these men of God -distinguished their zeal in 
labours among the poor Indians, which were crowned with to- 
kens of divine favour, in 1633, ‘Phe names of Brainard, May- 
hew, and Shephard, deserve 0 be had in remembrance; and 
above all, the excellent Zlliot, called the Apostle of the Indians, 
a title merited by 4is indefatigable labours, and signal success 
among them;«nd more especially by his translation of the Scrip- 
tures indv theirlanguage, and thusenabling them to read and 
erstand the oracles of God. These attempts in America 
roused the attention of many at home; and another society, 
noble in its institution, was formed for promoting Christian 
knowledge. I wish I could report the mighty effects, and the 
zealous labours of the missionaries sent forth under their auspi- 
ces. Some good, however, has been done in India, and else- 
where, and particularly in the immense number of bibles and 
religious tracts, which have been dispersed through all parts of 
the British dominions; and never cah the word of God be per- 
used without being the savonr of life unto life, or death unto 
death. 

The amazing progress in all scientific attainments, peculiarly 
marks this age; never, perhaps, before was sucha constellation 
of sages seen upon this stage of earth, who carried philosophy to 
its highest pitch. Fromthe great Bacon, Lord Verulam, who 
led the way at the commencement of this wra, to the greater 


_ Sir Isaac Newton, supposed justly to be the first of human 


beings for intellect, discoveries, and extent of knowledge. Eng- 
land claims, and justly, the first place in the temple of literary 
fame. But other nations boast also their productions; Italy her 
Galileo, France her Gassendi and Descartes, Germany her 
Leibnitz, and Denmark her Tycho Brahe, with athousand 

names of eminence, who eclipsed allthose who had prece 
them in mathematics, astronomy and natural philosophy; a 
indeed, in most other branches of knowledce, physic, chymis- 
try, history, physiology, and every kind of literatures sacred or 
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profane. In every nation the language became more polished, 
-and the writers as elegantin their expressions, as deep in their 
_researches. But these must be passed hastily over, as the more 
immediate subject of the Church of Christ will furnish abun- 
dant matter. 

Yet it must not be forgotten, that amidst this vast accession 
to the stock of human k wledgegadny reputed geniuses arose, 
whose fame (or infamy) was buil upon the.most daring attacks 
on revelation, or the most insidious attempts to undermine it. 
To philosophise above what is written, and for vain man to”af- 
fect to be wiser than God, is too correspondent with his fallen 
nature, r to abuse the noblest faculties to the mo ere: 
purposes. Of these, whilst France furnished her Vani i, and 
Holland the Jew Spinoza, England exhibited, with a general 
profligacy of manners, under Charles I. some of the most im- 
pious writers, and the most infidel, who took abundant pains to 
disseminate their deistical and atheistical tenets, and to embol- 
den in his wickedness, the fool who had said (or at least hoped) 
-in his heart, that there isno God. Such were Hobbes, Toland, 
and the Lords Herbert, Rochester, and Shaftesbury, who en- 
deavoured, partly by reasoning, partly by ridicule, to urn 
the faith of the unstable professor, or to harden the hearts of the 
profligate. Many, indeed, instantly arose to lift up the shield 
against the fiery darts of the wicked; and that great and able 
Robert Boyle, whoissaid to have always read the Scripture on, 
his knees, zealous for divine truth, as eminent in philosophical 
discoveries, instituted a constant annual course of lectures in de- 
fence of that religion, which these sceptical philosophers endeay- 
oured to supplant and destroy. Letit be however particularly 
noted, that the great luminaries of the age, were the strenuous 
defenders of divine revelation. Newton, Locke, Boyle, Ma- 
claurin, and others, alike distinguished for science, gloried in 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ. Not that the faith of the 
gospel stands in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God. 

The general state of the Church wiil be seen as we pass in 
review the several members of which it was composed; the Pa- 
pists, the Greeks, and the Protestants; the latter of which will 
more especially engage our attention, as in the others little else 
will be found than darkness, and the shadow of death. 

Christ is not divided: unhappily his people are. Butif they 
cultivated the spirit of love and meekness, bearing and forbear- 
ing with one another, the little differences of opinion would never 
ny ermitted to disturb the unity of the spirit,so prejudiced as 
“not to acknowledge, that we are all one in Chirst Jesus; why 
not then love one another out of a pure heart fervently? 
The time, will come—“ Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
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tliey shall be called the children of God.” It will be happy 
for the church of Christ, when divine charity shall enlarge her 


’ borders, and bigotry be driven to her gloomy cell. 


> 


The Profestant church comprehends Lutherans, the reformed 
or Calvinists, and a variety of other denominatious, that cannot 
immediately be classed under the two great general divisions. 

‘We have seen the desolations produced by the ambition and 
bigotry of the house of Austria, instigated by Rome and her 
Jesuitical crew, hoping that they could down with it, down even 


-to"the ground. The great Head of the Church was otherwise 


minded. The bush burned and was not consumed. But the 
Lutheran cause suffered also by the defection of some of. its 
most strenuous supporters... In the beginning of this-century, 
1604, Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse, a man of very eminent 
attainments, embraced, after deep investigation, the Calvin- 
istic system of doctrine: and new-moddled the university of 
Marpurg, and the ecclesiastical establishment of Hesse, after 
the reformed plan: though not without great opposition from 
the Eutheran divines. Yet though he thought himself bound 
to promote the truths he had embraced, and to exercise 
the authority with which he was invested in his own do- 
‘minions, it is to be observed to his honor, that he shewed 
Christian moderation and temper in the disputes which could 
not but be the consequence; and he is said not to have been 
chargeable with any acts of oppression and violence, leaving a 
generous liberty of conscience to all his subjects. The elector 
of Brandenburg followed his example, in 1614, and declared 
for the reformed religion, without enforcing the doctrine of the 
decrees, or the decisions of Dort, but left every man to abide 
Lutheran or Calvinist, according to his conscience; dispensing 
his favours to both without partiality, and recommending a spirit 
of conciliation; to abstain from offensive terms, or injurious as- 
persions; consenting that the rites which were objected to might 
be abolished; and entreating, that wherein they still differed, 
they would bear with each other, and cultivate a spirit of peace 
and patience, But to this the Lutheran clergy refused to con- 
sent, and not only excited fierce debates, but stirred up the 
people to a spirit of discontent, and alienation from their soy- 
ereign, and tumults which only force could suppress. The Sax- 
on divines took part with their brethren, and unhappily blew up 


the flames of discord, to the great injury of their cause, and 


the hurt of: their university of Wirtemberg, which the elector 
was compelled, by the treatment he had received. to forbid his 
subjects any more to visit. 

xood men on both sides lamented, that when the Philistines 
were upon them, the sons of Israel were setting their swords 
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every man against his fellow; and earnestly wished to reconcile 
the two great bodies of protestants together, that they might 
be more united, and form a firmer phalanx against their popish 
invaders. ‘To hope for a uniformity in opinion, was a blessing, 
in the present state of humxn infirmity, and under the prejudices 
of education, not to Le expected: but to soften down the angles 
of asperity—never to dispute passionately—to seek not for 
victory, but truth—to give the most favourable explications 
to the terms used on both sides—to bring forth the great funda- 
mental principles, in which Calvinists and Lutherans are agreed 
—and in the deeper and abstruser points of difference, to ap- 
proach as near as possible—and where they could not unite, 
to agree to bear with each other in. the disputed articles, and 
to deep them as much as possible from producing vain conten- 
tion, which only beget ill-blood, and not conviction—these were 
the objects of the conciliators. Herein the reformed, it is al- 
lowed, were the first to concede and make approaches; allowing 
their Lutheran brethren not to have erred in any fundamental 
doctrine. But the Lutheran divines were more tenacious and 
less yeilding, and refused to acknowledge as much of the Cal- 
vinistic tenets; and rejected with much disdain the conciliatory 
offers of their brethren. Mutual reproaches and recriminations 
tended not to heal but to widen the breach. 

In 1615, the peace-loving James I. endeavored to interpose 
the weight of his influence, and to solicit this desirable union 
among the protestant churches. He employed for this end, 
the famous Du Moulin, to sound the different parties: but he 
soon grew discouraged, when he found that the Lutherans testi- 
fied an utter aversion to accede to the proposal. 

_ In 1631, however, the French protestants, in a synod held at 
Charenton, determined to give their Lutheran brethren a testi- 
mony of their cordial regard, and to opena door for any return 
which they might judge fit, by declaring, “that the Lutheran 
profession was truly conformable to the gospel, and free from 
fundamental errors.” But no overtures were the consequence. 

In 1631, one conference more, indeed, was held at Leipsic, 
between the divines of the two communions; and the spirit, 
temper and moderation with which it was managed, gave hope 
it would reunite them. The jealousy of the Lutherans, that 
some artifice was concealed under the apparent candor and 
concessions of their brethren, disappointed the happy issue which 
was: expected. After all, the same unchristian distance re- 
mained. 

In 1645, a more comprehensive scheme, which should com- 
prehend Catholics, could hardly succeed in Poland. 

In 1661, earnest to succeed, the landgrave of Hesse renewed 
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the attempt to bring the Protestants nearer to each other; and 

now the fraternal embrace, which closed the conference, prom- 

ised greater future union; at least mutual forbearance and love. 

But the moderate men who retired from this pleasing scene, 

- were unable to inspire their Lutheran brethren with their own 
candor and charity; and only drew upon themselves the invec- 
tives of the bigots, as betraying by their indulgence the cause 
they were deputed to defend. Thus often has it been the lot 
of the noblest spirits to desire to do good to the ungrateful and 
the prejuced, and to be abused for their labors of love. 

What the authority of princes, and the weight of synods 
could not accomplish, individuals might well despair of effect- 
ing. Yet one kind and resolute spirit, undismayed by the diffi- 
cultes, resolved to devote himself to the work; which during 
forty years, he unweariedly pursued. Wherever he went and 

- made his object known, he was generally received with kind- 
ness, and heard with attention; but after all his toils and travels 
through the protestant regions of Europe, he found obstructions 
insurmountable, and bigotry and prejudice that refused to bend. 
But. he shall not lose his reward. The Prince of Peace will 
remember John Dury. 

The good bishop of Stregnez in Sweden, deserves a memorial 
for his zealous concurrence with the travelling Scottish pacifica- 
tor: and Calixius, the divinity professor of. Helmstadt, seconded 
warmly the same noble design; but they brought a nest of 
Lutheran hornets about their ears. ‘The cry of the church be- 
ing in danger drove the peace-making bishop from his see, to 
a retirement from the clamors of party: and Calixtus was glad 
to be hid in the grave from the torrent of abuse and misrepre- 
sentation; as sacrificing truth to conciliation. Thus obstinately 
did the Lutheran divines reject all approaches to communion 
with their reformed brethren. Unhappily they were not less di- 
vided among themselves. Incensed at those who wished to heal 
the breaches, and to engage men’s hearts in a spiritof union and 
piety, the larger body of the Lutheran church, especially the 
Saxon divines, treated them as innovators in religion, and bran-~ 
ded them with the names Syncretists or Pietists. An account 
of these will include the most important concerns of the Lutheran 
church; especially in the point which is the great object which 
Weare pursuing, under every denomination of christians, to dis- 
cover the true spiritual church. 

At the head of the Syneretists was Calixtus. The charge 
laid against him, was his attempt to unite all bodies of professing 
christians in mutual forbearance and charity with each other, 
notwithstanding the points of opinion in which they might differ, 
and if possible, to enable them, without bitterness and mutual 
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anathemas, to meet in some general principles wherein they 
all agreed; and to leave all other disputes aside. At least, if 
any differences were discussed, that it should be done in love, 
and in the spirit of meekness, without breach of communion. 
He was of opinion, with his friend John Dury, that the Apostle’s 
creed contained every acticle necessary to be believed for sal« 
vation: that the ten commandments were a sufficient rule of 
life; and the Lord’s. prayer included every essential petition 
which a christian needed to ask of God. All, therefore, who 
held these general principles, might, he trusted, give each other 
the right hand of fellowship, and hope to meet together in the 
world of the blessed; whether Papists, Reformed, or Lutherans; 
as each professed to hold these in veneration, and to admit 
their indisputable truth. No man appears a more determined 
protestant than Calixtus,or has written with greater force against 
the errors of the Romish church; though he was abused as halfa 
Catholic, because he maintained, that in the church of Rome 
the fundamental articles were still held; and that salvation 
might there be obtained, even though men were under many 
mistakes and prejudices of education. He admitted the union 
of churches was impracticable, under the decisions of the 
council of Trent; but, that the union of charity might be culti- 
vated between the members of the different churches, holding 
the first common principles of .christianity. The divines of 
Helmstadt united with their colleague in this endeavour: many 
of their brethren, at Rintelen, Konningsburg, and Jena, ap- 
proved of the general outlines of conciliation proposed by them; 
but they met with the fiercest opposition, were esteem: d traitors 
to the Lutheran cause, and apostates from the Lutheran faith: 
and charged with both inclining to the reformed, and the popish 
religion. Contradictions so glaring, as only the exasperation 
of prejudice and party could suppose possible or true. The 
particulars of all the bitter contests and invectives which this 
controversy occasioned, with the interposition of the civil magis- 
trate, we shall pass over. It affords but a mortifying lesson of 
human infirmity, that whoever, or whatever is right, or wrong; 
wise men, learned men, religious men, should so far deviate from 
the spirit of truth and meekness. Nor does it give a high opin- 
ion of the Saxon divines in particular, who wanted to introduce 
a new creed of their own sentiments, which could not but have 
made a division inthe Lutheran church. The amiable design 
of Calixtus, should it be mistaken charity, pleaded for lenity at 
least instead of such bitterness and malignity, as Calvovius, at 
the head of the Saxon Lutheran doctors expressed: but bigots 
to churches, and advocates for truth, are very different persons. 
Did religion, indeed, stand merely in opinion, and one line of 
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abberation must not be admitted from what is established in 
each church, who then can be saved? The consequences must 
be obvious to every enlarged mind, who is at all conversant with 
the spirit of true christianity. 

- But the divisions which arose on the account of Pietism, 
were still more to be lamented, as they served but too awfully 
to demonstrate, that deep piety, in the Lutheran church, was 
an offensive object, and ‘the pretensions to it judged deserving 
of the highest censures. 

The origin of Pietism was-certainly the apprehension and ~ 
conviction, that real religion had greatly declined in the Lu- 
theran church—that the clergy were become too inattentive to 
the care of men’s souls, and too much attached to this world 
and its emoluments; or too much engrossed with scientific pur- 
suits, foreign to their immediate designation. ‘That there is 
always too much reason to fear the decline of true godliness, 
the experience of all ages testifies. 

In 1670, the excellent Spener, a man eminent for real truth 
and godliness, lamented the declensions-which he supposed, at 
least,he beheld around him. He set himself, therefore, to re- 
animate the languid zeal, and to quicken the diligence of his 
brethren, by establishing at Frankfort, societies for religious ex- 
ercises, for prayer, praise, and mutual communications; in or- 
der to bind each in a firmer bond, to resist the overflowings of 
ungodliness, and to bear a living testimony by their conduct, 
to the truths which they professed to believe. A treatise on 
the disorders of the church. and the prevailing corruption of 
manners,-with the means best suited to remove them, was cir- 
culated by this good man, and awakened very general attention. 
A variety of persons, in different places, accordingly associated 
on the plan which Spener had recommended; and, as could not 
but be the case, awakened the jealousy, and provoked the enmity 
of the clergy and others, whose conversation they reproved, 
not merely by the exhibition of a different conduct, but some- 
times by rebukes and charges, not always, perhaps, dictated by 
prudence, or the meekness of charity. These associations, 
therefore, met with much opposition: and as popular odium, or 
the licentiousness of a baser sort, instigated by their enemies, 
often interrupted their assemblies, the charge of disturbing the 
peace of the public was laid at their door: and, as usually, some 
wild-fire ‘is ready to mingle itself with the sacred flame on the 
altar of truth, persons of an enthusistic or turbulent disposition, 
sometimes united with the Pietists and gave their adversaries 
occasion to blaspheme. : 

The alarm which had gone out against this rising sect, col- 
lected greater force, and was yiewed as a matter of more serious 
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import, when the learned professors, Frankius, Schadius, and 
Antonius, with others, uniting cordially with Spener in his pious 
designs, began to consider the causes of the decline, which 
was too evident; and supposed they could trace them principal- 
ly to the improper manner in which young men at the univer- 
sities had been trained up for the ministry. Discarding, there- 
fore the metaphysical mode of tuition, and the jargon of the 
schools, where Aristotle’s subtleties had been often more studied 
than the bible; and a rage for controversies of no real import 
to improve the understanding, or to affect the heart, occupied 
the time, and exalted the conceit of the captious disputants; 
they resolved to ‘alter their mode of lecturing. -Taking the 
oracles of God for their thesis, they endeavoured to make these 
pure fountains of wisdom and knowledge. better understood, 
both respecting the doctrines therein contained, ahd the appli- 
cation of them to the conscience of their pupils, in order to 
the production of the genuine fruits of righteousness and true holi- 
ness. ‘These scriptural exercises excited vast attention. In 
1689, multitudes pressed to hear them; and, that many were af- 
fected by them, and brought toa happy change in their religious 
conduct, even prejudice could not deny. Malignity, indeed, 
wished to misrepresent, what had not only its novelty to offend, 
but the real reproof contained in such conduct to irritate. 
the other professors charged them with exciting tumults and 
promoting animosities in the university; and, being abundantly 
the majority, these good men were called to a public trial, for 
the innovations which they had attempted; and though declared 
free from heresy or immorality, were forbidden to proceed 
any farther with the plans of religious instruction which they 
had commenced, 

Suspended thus from their attempts to edify the students at 
Leipsic in sacred litrature, and driven fromtheir professorships 
for the Pietism imputed to them, the university of Halle invi- 
ted Franckius and Antonious thither; and Spener had a similar 
offer, which he accepted from the Elector of Brandenburg, at 
Berlin. They pursued there the same line of conduct, and 
were attended by the same numerous audience and pupils. - 

The professors and pastors of the Lutheran university of 
Wirtemburg, were highly incensed at, and condemned those 
novel practices as detrimental to the interests of the Lutheran 
church, over which they watched with jealous care: probably 
they felt it as a reflection upon themselves, that these biblical 
professors should attract such attention; and their societies form- 
ed for prayer and religious exercises, raised an imputation of 
. negligence on the established pastors. For the flame of Piet- 
ism had spread through all the Lutheran churches; and, in 
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every city, town and village, persons arose, professing to be 
stirred by a divine impression on their minds, to revive the 
cause of religion, and to arouse the attention of their neigh- 
bours to greater. seriousness in the concerns of an eternal 
world. As persons of all conditions and sexes were affected 
with Pietism, artisans, mechanics and labourers, met_tegether 
for religious exercises.. The illiterate as well as the more in- 
structed, prayed and exhorted in these societies: and, as could 
not but be the case, when the numbers were considerable, and 

-some among them.more forward, zealous, and imprudent, than 
well informed, occasions of reproach were taken against them; 
and some, perhaps, justly: and, as is always the case, the irre- 
gularities or improper conduct of mistaken individuals, were 
laid to the charge of the whole body. The clergy especially 
took a part against these Pietists; and the magistrates being 
instigated by their fears or jealousies, severe laws were enacted 
to suppress these societies, and to prevent the spreading of these 
innovations in the Lutheran Church. 

The term Pietist, which was given in dirision by the scoffers, 
to those who attended Franckius and his associates, and lived 
in a course of strict piety, “was afterwards,” says Moshiem, 
applied to all, who, distinguished by excessive austerity of 
manners, regardless of truth or opinion, were only intent upon 
practice, and turned the whole vigour of their efforts towards 
the attainments of religious feelings and habits.” Mosheim 
was a Lutheran divine, philosophic, and no Pietist. Yet his 
partial representation speaks nothing unfavourable, when he is 
compelled to add, as a faithful historian, “that persons of emi- 
nent wisdom and sanctity, remarkable for their adherence to 
truth and love of piety, bore commonly the same opprobrious 
name.” And, in another place, “that none could despise their 
intentions, without appearing the enemy of practical religion.” 
The truth of the matter is, that zealous godliness, as is usual, 
provoked the reproaches of the cross. The learned ecclesiastic 
mistakes, or misrepresents the real character of Franckius and 

_ his colleagues. So far were they from being regardless of 
truth and opinion, that no men more rigidly contended for, or 
taught more explicitly, the fundamental doctrinces of Christi- 
anity. They indeed, were no bigots to the Lutheran profession, 
though they preferred it; but they supposed many of their re- 
formed brethren, equally sound in the fundamental articles of 
faith with themselves: and therefore they would not refuse their 
friendship and society, because of the opinionsin which they 
differred. So far, indeed, the charge may be admitted in the 
fullest latitude, that these good men looked upon the tenets of 
barren orthodoxy, when not attended with divine power in the 
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conscience, and purity inthe conduct, as nothing worth; and 
were more earnest toinculcate the necessity ef faith, with its 
effects, than to establish a rigid conformity with the Lutheran 
definitions. Why it should be supposed that their manners.were 
austere to excess, see no one proof produced; and am disposed 
to believe from all I have read or know, that they were as re- 
markably amiable.in their behaviour, as kind in their spirit, and 
compassionate towards the feeble-minded. Nor inaday ofgreat 
dissipation and corruption of manners, which Mosheim every 
- where confesses and laments, ought a peculiar carefulness to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, to be brand- 
ed-withso harsh aninsinuation. As to their efforts to attain re- 
ligious feelings and habits, the author has not perfectly under- 
stood the subject, if he supposes they meant to substitute reli- 
gious feelings, in the place of practical godliness, which he al- 


lows them to have pursued; and, ifhe means to puta contempt 
on religious feelings, or habits, 1 -own, I wonder how any man- 


can be supposed to exercise divine love to God or man, to live 
in real habits of devotion, or to read and believe the-great aud 
precious promises of God’s word, and not feel the out-flowings 
of desire, and the sensations ofdelight. A religion without feel- 
ing is certainly not the religion of the Psalmist, nor compatible 
with the graces ofthe spirit, described by St. Paul. But the 
private meetings, in which their devotional exercises were held, 
and the feelings of their hearts poured out in prayer and praise, 
were regarded as very enthusiastic, and reprobated by those, 
who not being at all inclined to join with them, were ready to 
justify their own superior excellence, by degrading their breth- 


ren withimputations of fanatic devotion, and unnecessary au- 


sterity. 

- Nothing can better,express wherein this austerity consisted, 
than the very account Mosheim himself gives of the motives 
which influenced these good men, and the steps they touk to re- 
vive the decaying interest of the true Lutheran religion. ‘They 
imputed to the clergy the great cause of the declension evident. 
They supposed their manner of preaching unedifying their con- 
duct not purely exemplary; and their negligence of their holy 
functions, as highly blameable. To this they attributed chiefly 
the over-flowings of ungodliness, the progress of vice, and the 
general carelessness about religious worship in the Church, in 
private families, and secret devotion. Asthey esteemed this the 
source of all the evils which they saw and lamented, it was natu- 
ral for them to begin at the fountain head: and as this necessari- 
ly implied reflection on the pastors themselves, and on the uni- 
versities which had sent them forth so ill qualified for their 
charge, both were highly exasperated against these reformers, 
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and set their faces against their schemes for amelioration. It is 
pleasing to trace the steps which they took, and the amend- 
ments they proprsed, in their preparation of young men for the 
ministry, their enemies themselves being the reporters. 

They laid down as a sacred axiom, that no man could have 
a divine call into the Churchas a minister, unless his heart was 
filled with the love of Christ, and of the souls. redeemed by. his 
blood—he must be unexceptionable in holy conversation—and 
endued with acompetent measure of literature, especially well 
versed in'the holy Scriptures. They therefore banished the 
scholastic theology, which ministered only questions instead of_ 


‘ godly edifying—they avoided dwelling strongly on the. points in 


dispute between Christians; and discouraged all bitterness of 
controversy, though they neglected not toarm their pupils with 
divine truth. The Scriptures were the first object which they 
commended to their study and attention, making all philosophic 
pursuits, and ornamental literature a subordinate part of edu- 
cation. This was interpreted by their adversaries into a con- 
tempt for human learning, though confessedly none had a larger 
share ofit than these worthy professors; and their pupils were 
no dishonour to themin this behalf; but because they treated 
as of less importance the defence of the outworks of Christiani- 
ty, such as merely arguing on its evidence and reasonableness; 
and rather preferred an immediate attack on the conscience by 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God; thewise apo- 
logists and disputers of this world charged them with degrading 
the dignity of polemic theology, and giving the enemies of 
Christianity advantage. 

In consequence of these views of the internal spirit ofa min- 
ister of Christ, they insisted upon the necessity of a solemn dedi- 
cation of himself to God; and that every clergyman ought to be 
an example and model of the doctrines which he taught, and 
the practices he recommended: affirming, to the great indigna- 
tion of their brethren, that no man could be truly called to the 
ministry ofthe gospel, who was not in his own soul a sharer of 
the blessings of divine grace, and a pattern of his own precepts: 
a strictness to this, in the eyes of the laxer professors, which ex- 
posed the Pietists, to much censure, and involved them in many 
disputes, “whether a bad ecclesiastic could be a true “minister 
of the sanctuary,” and such like unprofitable questions. They 
recommended to their pupils to preach the simplicity which is 
in Christ, and not to be tied down to any phraseology that scho- 
lastic theology had sanctioned: but the most offensive part of 
their instructions to the young students for orders, was an absti- 
nence from avariety of things, in which the professors of reli- 
gion generally indulged themselves. . Some of these, though in 
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“their peonte not absolutely sinful, they abpnostd to have astrong 
tendency to divert the mind from serious objects, and to corrupt 
the heart with inordinate love of pleasure. Others they reckon- 
ed in themselves immoral, as. the stage, and such like entertain- 
ments; gaming of all kinds; books of a corrupting tendency, 
however humorous or well written; and sitting long at feasts, 
or wine, where, though not intemperate themselves, their pres- 
ence might embolden others: nor did they reckon as innocent, 
but rather dangerous, and to be avoided, all promiscuous meet- 
ings of the sexes, for dancing and jollity. of every kind; and 
even the sports of the field were prohibited to their pupils, as 
not seemly and of good report for ministers of the sanctuary. 
Many thought these restrictions unreasonable and severe, and 
that the clergy might well indulge themselves and countenance 
their people in what they were pleased to term, a little inno- 
ceut pleasure. Disputes on these subjects arose; and, as is the 
case with disputes in general; they were carried on sometimes 
with too much asperity. 

But nothing excited in the clergy and oilers as has been 
hinted before, more general opposition than the societies, which 
the Pietists every where instituted for religious exercises; and 
into which they desired to admit none, whose examplary con- 
duct did not adorn their profession. ‘This kind of separation 
from the world, and pious singularity, was “peculiarly offensive. 

That among the multitudes who were united with the Pietists 
in these societies, some betrayed intemperate zeal, and occa- 
sionally broached erroneous. opinions, was to be expected and 
lamented. None, however, more sharply condemned all such 
things than the body of the Pietists themselves. 

Two things, however, deserve to be particularly observed. 
First, that among the Lutherans an evident departure had be- 
gun from the life of godliness which animated the first reformers. 
Scientific pursuits were more in request than gospel purity; 
and, as is too observable, the decline of piety, and the progress 
of philosophy, are alwaysaceompanied with an equal proportion 
of infidelity, and caviling at the doctrines of revelation—a 
charge not peculiar to the piaxiferanl Church, but awfully appli- 
cable alike to the reformed, as weshall see, and, as has been 
noted, to the Romish communion. But infidel writings had not 
yet prevailed with the same open contempt, as at present, of 
the religion of their country; though, the philosophic tribe, with 
Leibnitz at their head, was paving the way: and Martin Seidel 
published his impious opinion of the person and office of Jesus 
Christ, whieh in the main, hath found since more strenuous de- 
fenders than he could muster in his own day. 

But, Secondly.. A more pleasing feature of the Lutheran 
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Church, appeared in the evident and wide-spread revival of 
god.iness, which, however opposed by philosophers, disliked by 
the clergy, or ridiculed by the multitude, produced a host of 
-confessors. Thatsome really good men might have been pre- 
judiced against the Pietists, may be admitted. They too hastily 
entertained the unfavourable reports of their maligners, and 
were led away by their misrepresentations; but among those 
who bore the name of Pietists, or were at least supposed to be 
pietistically inclined, the vitality of the spiritual Church of 
Christ was chiefly to be found. The lives and labours of these 
men would have been an ornament to whatever church they 
had belonged. I dwell with greater pleasure on these than on 
all the votaries of Aristotle, or the reformers of the philosophic 
school, the learned, and in their day, men of renown. I am neith- 
ther in pursuit of the Stagyrite, nor his correctors, of the new 
philosophy nor of the old, of Theosophists, or metaphysicians, 
but of the true and faithful followers of the. Son of God, in sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity. 

The attempts of the Lutheran Church to send the light of di- 
vine truth into heathen lands, deserve an honourable memorial. 
The Danes have been particularly mindful to communicate to 
their colonies and settlements in Asia, Africa, and America, as 
wellas Greenland, a knowledge of the salvation which is by 
Jesus Christ. 

A zealous individual, the learned Heyling of Lubec, penetra- 
ted into Abyssiniain 1634 with this intention; and recommend- 
ing himself to the Emperor's favour, rose to the highest office in 
thestate. In returning to Europe for missionary assistance, he. 
perished by the way: nor has it since appeared, that he left any 
abiding trace of successful labours behind him. The pious 
Duke of Saxe Gotha wished to renew the experiment, in the 
person of the Abbot Gregory, an Abyssinian, who had resided 
for a while in Europe. He was unfortunately shipwrecked on 
his voyage, and that good design failed, in 1597. Wansleb, 
who offered to supply his place, grievously disappointed the ex- 
pectations of his noble patron, and proved himself unworthy of 
the office which he-had undertaken: since that time nothing we 
believe hath beenattempted in Abyssinia ofa missionary nature. 
But in such a case surely we should never be weary in well- 
doing, or faint at our disappointments. The time shall come, 
when Ethiopia and Saba shall stretch out their hands unto God. 
In this noble contention of zeal, the Lutheran and reformed 
Church may strive without the breach of charity; and blessed 
are they who shall arise to devote themselves to this self-denying. 
service, and become the honoured instruments in this glorious 
cause. 


-* 
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_ ~The reformed Churches continued rather on the increase, ex- 
ceptin France. . The loss of the Lutherans in Germany, by the 
defection of the Prince of Hesse and Elector of Brandenburgh, 

~ was followed by the Duke of Holstein,and the Saxon Duke of 
_ ~Dessaw, in 1688. Andin Denmark, multitudes departed from 
_ the Lutheran tenets respecting the Eucharist, to the more ra- 
tional and scriptural ones held by-the reformed.- But the great 
accession to the reformed Churches, was principally owing to 
the wide extended settlements of the English in North America, 
and their possessions in Jamaica, and the Leeward Islands; 
whither they carried their own profession of faith, and extended 
it among the Indian tribes, and the unhappy negroes, who, 
though too much neglected, were sometimes the objects of in- 
struction in religious knowledge. We hardly mention the estab- 
lishments in India and the East, which as yet formed inconsid- 
erable factories; and where the attention to commerce. left too 
little care about religion. - : 

England itself, a chief member of the refofmed Churches, 
happily, as has been mentioned, escaped thesnares which popery 
had laid for her;. and though with many blemishes, continueda 
glorious Church. Yet though enabled to struggle against her 
foreign adversaries, convulsions within, and that between breth- 
ren of the same faith, shook the foundations of Church and State 
to the centre. © ‘ 

James I. who ascended the throne after Elizabeth, with the 
cordial approbation of all parties, was unhappily a wavering, 
unsettled character. With the pride of a pedant,and the dupe 
of flattery, he entertained a high opinion of his own king-craft. 
Educated in the Kirk, he had professed the most unshaken at- 
tachment to the Scottish Church, and her presbytery, “as the 
purest Kirk under the sun:” but he had no sooner crossed the 
Tweed, and met the bowing bishops, and the magnificence of 
the English court, than he relished them far beyond the Jand of 
his nativity, and thought them more congenial to the high mon- 
archical principles which he was disposed to entertain. The 
Puritans were sanguinein their expectation of favour and in- 
dulgence under a Scottish king, brought up among their breth- 
ren; but soon found themselves woefully mistaken; and James 
far preferred the pomp of cathedral worship to the simplicity of 
Genevan. ceremoniaJ. Yet as he loved to display his own the- 
ological knowledge, and gloried in his pacific principles, he held 
a grand conference at.Hampton Court, with the professed in- 
tention of reconciling the difference between the Church and 
the Puritans; in which he affected to act the impartial umpire. 
But the impious battery of Whitgift gained him wholly. Won 
by the high flown compliments paid to his wisdom, his self- 
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conceit gteedily swallowed what the courtly prelate exclaime s, 
with rapture, “that the King spake by the special assistance. of — 
God's spirit.” Whilst the hypocritical Bancroft, in the sa 
strain of adulation, falling upon his knees before him, “prot 
ed his heart melted with joy, that Almighty God had given thém _ 
such a King, as since Chrict’s time had not been.” These in- 
cense bearing bishops beat the stiff Puritans hollow; who could 
offer no suchadulation. Besides their proposals for church gov- 
ernment, accorded not with his high prerogative principles, to 
which a hierarchy and lord bishops, his-supporters, were much 
more agreeable. A few trifling alterations in the liturgy, left 
the Puritan party as discontented as ever. Respecting doc-- 
trine, no alteration had yet been whispered. The Bishops held 
the Calvinistic, a bhorred popery. © The excellent Abbott 

- who filled the see of Canterbury, and was firmin attachment to 
the ecclesiastical establishment, had-been strongly fixed in Cal- 
vinistic principles. He was a man of uncommon piety and 
gentleness of spirit, an utter enemy to all constraint in matters 
of conscience; and willing to indulge his dissenting brethren, as 
many of the other bishops thought, to a fault. It was during his 

overnment of the-church, that the famous synod of Dort was 
held, in 1618, of which I shall speak hereafter, and King James, 
always great in religious disputes, dispatched three divines of 
eminence to attend, as from the reformed Church of England, 
with their other brethren, to decide on the important contro- 
versy between the Calvinists and Arminians. The. excellent 
and amiable Hall, afterwards bishop; of Norwich, was ene of 
toem.-s 

Though James acceded to the condemnation of the Arminians, 
the articles of the Church of England being till then at least, 
held indisputably Calvinistic, yet his dislike to the Puritans, 
whom he permitted his bishops to prosecute, led him toa more 
ceremonious worship, and a fickleness in leaning. to the doc- 
trine which he had condemned: and records remain, which lead 
to just suspicion of his strong inclination to popery, as more con- 
_formable tothe despotismhealwaysaffected-and desired; and his 
rage to match Charles, the heir-apparent, with a popish prin- 
cess, justly alarmed the jealousy of every true Protestant. 

In his hatred of the Puritans; -his thirst for despotic power, 
unfettered by parliaments; ‘his partiality io Rome; and favour 
towards those who espoused the Arminian principles, and the 
pageantry of ceremonial worship, Charles I. exceeded his father; 
“instigated and influenced by Laud, whom he had raised to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury: a prelate of the most insolent tem- 
per, and the most superstitious. Neither justice nor compas- 

sion stood in his way, when the Puritans were to be oppressed, 
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lied and ruined. Many of them were driven from their na- 
eland,and fled to other countries of Europe’ and ‘America, 
dmore it was said were with Cromwell actually embarked, 


when an order compelled their stay, to submit to the severities. 


that should be exercised upon them, in 1637. 
Driven-by all these ill-advisers on his’ ruin, Charles armed 


those with dispair, who felt that resolute resistance only could | 


break the-yoke of bondage, ecclesiastical and civil, from their 
necks, I pretend not to vindicate or palliate the violences and- 
crimes that foliowed, when the Puritans of different sects uniting 
under their leaders, first overturned the government, and then 
fell under the servitude of a Protector and a military rule, which 
they had unintentionally. contributed to erect. - Really -good 
men are always the few in every denomination. And as their 
principles forbid them to seek this world as their kingdom, or 
to obtain power and influence by undue means, they are scarce- 
ly ever the pérsonswho lead their party, but are compelled to 
swim with the stream, and of two evils. to choose the least. 
~ Hence, in all revolations,.the power lodges in the hands of the 
ambitious, the violent, the crafty, and the men of least con- 
science, whatever piety may be pretended, when it can be made 
subservient to their purpose. And thusall parties in power have 
equally abused it; and the Puritans meanly asunchristianly re- 
taliated upon the bishops and clergy, all the ill-usage and intol. 
erance of which they had themselves so heavily complained. 
Indeed respecting real religion, Charles’s character and conduct 
was little less equivocal than Cromwell’s. And though in mor- 
al excellence the one will be allowed the better man, the other, 
whether fanatic or hypocritic, was certainly the abler politician, 
a firmer-antagonist to the papacy, and a more strenuous sup- 
porter of the Protestant cause. a8 3 
It was in the midst ofthese convulsions, that the Independ- 
ents arose from very lowly beginnings, to the summit of influ- 
ence: preferred by Cromwell to Presbyterians and Episcopa- - 
lians; both of whom he more dreaded, as ready to erect a pow- 
erful government in the Church, inimical, to that which he 
wished to establish. : : 
The Brownists. were “the original stock. From Leyden, 
Robinson, their teacher, re-imported the tenets of that sectary, 
with considerable improvements, and they spread with the 
greatest rapidity... -In doctrine they were perfectly in accord 
with the reformed, and with the articles of the Church. In~ 
discipline, they maintained the independence of each congre- 
gation, as a complete Church in itself. They allowed not every 


man to minister on his own motion, but only such as were called x 


by the Church, and who ought to be endued with competex 
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learning. They avowed submission tothe ivy eo a 4 
a kingly government, bounded by just and wholesome laws, is — 
both alowed by God, and also a-good accommodation unto sg 
men. But the truth seems to be, that though they could sub- oe: 
_ mit to this government, they preferred, and wished with the ~ 
Anabaptists, and other sectaries,a republic, in preference to a 
monarchy; and, whilst it lasted, were its steadiest supporters. 
Many excellent men were of this denomination, eminent for 
knowledge and piety, among whom Dr. Owen holds a distin- 
guished place. After the restoration they sank very low. At 
the revolution they formed aunion with the Presbyterians, but 
continued few comparatively, till of later years their congrega- 
tions have greatly increased,from causes we shall detail hereafter. 
In 1647, during the scenes of contention and turbulence, in 
which church government bore so great a part, various sects 
sprung up, many Of whose names are only preserved as monu- 
ments of human folly. One only continuing to our days, de- 
serves amore particular attention, the sect of the Quakers. 
-Their apostle, George Fox, a shoemaker, supposing himself di~ 
vinely inspired, rushed forth to proclaim war against all past 
and present modes of church government, as Babylonish inven- 
tions. The clergy, and all forms of religious worship, were par- 
ticularly objects of his abhorrence. He and his followers often 
entered the churches, expressly to interrupt the public service, 
and revile the ministers. "Women, as well as men, joined in 
these disorderly proceedings; and were often committed to pris-  — 
on by the magistrate, as disturbers of the peace; in which suf- 
ferings they gloried. Gentleand mild as the present race ap- 
pears, the first founders of quakerism were violent, unruly, and 
headstrong; and exclusive of the matter which they pretended 
* to teach, their manners were as highly exceptionable for their 
turbulence, as for the singularities they affected. When the 
first ebullition had exhibited th blameable instances of 
fury, immodesty, and folly app 


oe 


a while, induced him by the rigorous arm of punishment, to en- 
ero to suppress their fanatic rage; but finding it in vain, 

he confined himself to diligence in’ watching their. motions, and 

“Bein che the mischief which he apprehended for them. 
~ Under Charles II. the famous Robert Barclay drew up his 
| apology, and endeavoured to render their. theological system 
_ ‘more plausible, and divested of all that the first more fanatical 
~_ preachers had broached of errorand absurdity. Still two things 
_ remained, which exposed them to the greatest trouble and vex- 
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ions. Holding the unlawfulness of oaths, they refused toé'swear 
Hegiance to the government, and holding the unlawfulness 
of tythes, the law alone enforced the payment; a method, when 
constantly to be recurred to, as troulbesome to the plaintiff, as 
it was vexatious and finally injurious to the defendent; who was 
compelled at last to pay, with costs of suit, often far exceeding 
the original demand. f : 

James If. favoured them with all sectaries, insidiously hoping 
by this means to gain an easier toleration for his Catholic breth- 
ren. And he had an especial regard for their chief man, Wil- 
liam Penn, the well known founder of the present flourishing 
State of Pennsylvania; whither he led a large body of his 
brethren to escape the vexations to which they were continual- _ 
ly subjected at home. ay ‘ee 

William III. the great recoverer of British liberties, em- 
braced them all in his generous toleration, and indulged them 
in their peculiarities. Since that time they have in general 
proved dutiful subjects, and contributed greatly to the prosper- 
ity of the commonwealth by their industry and frugality. 

Their fundamental doctrine is derived from the mystic school, 

“ That in every human being thereis an eternal light, or Christ 
within, a portion of the same eternal reason that exists in God.” 
On this leading principle all their system depends; which ne- 
cessarily excluding the idea of the vaearious substitution 
of Christ, terminates ultimately and really in refined deism. 
This reason is the same in every man, Jews, ‘Turkéyand heathens; 
and requires only to be brought into exercise, in'silence, medi- 
tation, and removal of the envelopements of carnal appetites, 
which obstruct its sublimation, in order to rise into perfection.- 

All being alike: endued with this inward light, allhave an. * 
equal right, whether men or w , to edify their brethren by ~*~ ©. 
its emanations, as they feel the tions of the internal word. d 
Forms of devotion, hymnsorsacrameats, are therefore supefluous: 


eve e Holy Sriptures themse 3 | ave no more authority than 
the 


scourses of those who have the same inspirer. 4 
To procure the subdual of the animal man, that would bury 
he divine seed in darkness, the greatest abstemiousness in 
ice to be observed, and every indulgence avoided; not only ty 
amusements are to be renounced as criminal, but all show of 
politeness, or respect of persons, is absolutely to be abstained z 
from. These form the most distinguishing peculiarity in Quaker y » 
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manners. ¢ . ; 
But to return to the thread of the English church historys.." 


When after the turbulence of the civil war, on the death of 
Cromwell, Charles-II. was restored, the former persecutionsof = 
the Puritans and Dissenters were renewed, as soon as Charles 
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was settled on the throne; and Episcopal government set up in 
Scotland as well as England; and by the act of unniformity, i 
1662, all ministers were ejected from their cures, and prohibit- 
ed from teaching, who objected to prelatical government, and 
to be re-ordained by bishops. After scenes of violence and 
oppression, on the one hand, and opposition, loud murmurs, and 
invectives on the other, some men of gentler tempers wished to 
soften down all the asperities of Christian brethren, and to in- 
duce them to a greater union, or tolerance, both in doctrine and 
discipline; that Episcopalians, with Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, the two great sects, might coalesce, and then they would 
be more easily brought in. The pacificators, though attached 
to episcopacy, and the establishad worship, wished to concede its 
necessity as a divine institution, and essential to the being of 
the church, though contending for its antiquity; and as contri- 
butive to the well-being-of the church. "They would not there- 
fore exclude from communion those who preferred other forms 
of government or worship, whether abroad or at home. And 
as to doctrines, they desired to reduce them to fewer heads, in 
which Calvinists and Arminians might meet, leaving the abstru- 
ser points of difference, as not essential to salvation, to be held 
by each without provoking contention, or exciting bitterness of 
spirit. These conciliatory divines were termed Latitudinarians, 
and though confessedly eminent for learning, and of blameless 

Manners, drew upon themselves the bitter reproaches of the 
rigid on bots, as men distitute of the real principles of 
religion, and fit for any change. ; 

But these attempts proved abortive, and it was only on an 
another revolution of grovernment, that toleration delivered 

‘those from many penal laws, who objected to subscribe to the 
act of uniformity. . 

_« That a great decline in the life of true Christianity to- 
wards the end of this century wasobservable, is generally agreed. 
It had made rapid strides in the reign or Charles IJ. at whose 
accession, the profligate manners of the court encouraged every 
abomination. The rigid manners of the Puritans, with’ their 
starched persons, were held in aversion and turned into ridicule. 

ae Men easily and rapidly passed to the extremes of vice, to avoid 

the semblances of piety. And as a life of dissipation was in 
fashion,’ religion began to»be a contemptible thing. Hence, 

_ since peculiar seriousness branded a man as puritanical, and 
effectually prevented all church advancement, the clergy took 
peculiar care to escape, as far as possible, from what must destroy 
1eir spbeageprcterment, and not to be righteous over much, 

rebukers of courtly immoralities. — ead 

ical subjects, also, began exceedingly to. give place 
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é literature more polite, and knowledge more scientific. The 
candidates for the ministry, at the universities, were diverted 
by the clasics, buried in mathematics, or bewildered in meta- 
phyics; and the bibie, if not among the proscribed books, was 
neglected greviously; and it would hardly have been a matter 
of good report in college, to have it said that a man read and 
studied the scriptures diligently except as a matter of science. | | 
Thus men made vast progress in all branches of human learning, ' 
whilst biblical studies,-especially in any devotional way, were 
little attended to. | 

From the dregs of former sects, one is said to have left per- 
nicious effects, and is branded with the name of Antinomian, 
carrying the reformed doctrines respecting the decrees, to an 
abuse before unknown; these pleaded, “ because the elect must 
be saved, that all calls, admonitions, and exhortations were vain. 

- That nothing was to be preached but the promises in Christ. 
And, as it was admitted, that the elect never fall finally from 
grace, they suggested, that a man might livein the grossest crimes 
and continue a believer; and, not being under the law, would 
not have sin imputed no him, being complete in Christ.” The 
numbers, indeed, of those who professed these tenets, were very 
few, whilst too many, who still held the Calvinistic system, lived 
as if they believed them to be true. ; 

But a far more pregnant cause of this declension than any 
other, arose from the new method of preaching, adopted by the 
latitudinarian divines above mentioned, who being chiefly Ar- 
minians in opinion, wished to avoid the peéuliar and charac-. 
teristic: doctrines of Christianity, which had* been so much 
dwelt upon formerly, and to confine their instructions to the 
beauty of virtue, and the force of moral obligations» Thus, 
without the great mainspring of Christianity, they laboured, 2. 
in most admired compositions, to teach men to be virtuous till : 
zens th of godliness was lost; an awful demonstration was 


‘ 


, that when the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
: L rd, is not taught and felt, all other endeavours to correct the 
morals of mankind will be impotent and vain. ma 
By these men also, a singular schism was introduced into the 
church, towards the end of the century, whenon the abdication 
-of James II. and the accession of William III. a number of the 
episcopal bench, who were high in their notions of royal pre- 
rogative, as well as the divine right of episcopacy, and bound 
to the hereditary line of Stuart by principles of passive obedi- - 
ence and non-resistance, refused to acknowledge William III. . 
asa lawful king. They were consequently dep sed, and thi P 
sees filled by the most eminent of the latitudinarion doctor 
Tillotson, Mvore, Patrick Kidder, Fowler, and umberland ;who 
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made no scruple of occupying the vacant bishoprics,; and were 
esteemed by the high church party, who espoused the ejected — 
bishops’ cause, as robbers and intruders; and charged with the 
deadly crimes of rebellion against God and the King, and with 
schism of the church. Thus two parties arose, more peculiarly 
distinguished than before, of high-churchmen, the excluded non- 
jurors and all those who approved their conduct and held the 
same opinions of monarchy and episcopacy: though to keep 
their preferments, they took the oaths, and submitted to King 
William. The other party more moderate, or low-churchmen, 


entertained more liberal opinions respecting the people’s right, 


in certain cases, to choose their own governors, and the mitiga- 


_ ted ecclesiastical authority, which claimed no dominion over 


the-consciences of men, or privileges, but under acts of parlia- 
ment. mah 2 

To this day the name of parties subsist; the high-churchmen © 
are reduced very low: and, indeed, if these new bishops, accord- 
ing to the high church principles, were. intruders, rebellious 
and schismatical, and all their ordinations invalid, there is 


- hardly an ecclesiastic in the land who does notderive hissacred 


#5. 


character through them:and their successors: and, thereirae 
according to high-church principles; their ministrations are nul 
and void; but though the pride and intolerance of some who 
occupy these high places, are much the same as in their prede- 
cessors, and have procured them the character of high-church- - 
men; they choose»not to admit the invalidity of the powers, 


‘which have advanced and consecrated them to their present 


eminence; content with the honor and emoluments, and not dis- 
posed to quit their stations, through any scruplea bout the legal- 
ity of their appointment. 

It is to be remaked, that however declining the state of re- 
ligion at the end of the century appeared, never had_England 
produced so many, or so able writers on sacred subjects of every 
kind, as the former part of it. Of these the works of many will 
live to edify the latest posterity; among them some oie 
English bishops maintain ahigh rank. The Puritan divines 
were remarkably laborious, and deep. in biblical literature. © 
But latterly a great change was perceivable. ~'The men of the 
first and best generation were gathered to their fathers; another 
race of finer polish arose, less attached to the characteristic doc- 
trines of Christianity. Ingenious defences of Christianityagainst 


infidels, and compositions of admired purity of the moral kind, 


were in the highest estimations The great doctrines of the fall, 
and its consequences—ihe corruption of human nature—the 
redemption by atonement—the. justification of a sinner by faith 
alone—and the necessity of the influences of the Holy Ghost to 
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produce all purity of heart and life—these, and the like topics, 
grew out of-vogue, and gave place to the more philosophic sys- 
tem of moral suasion, metaphyical reasoning, and ethical essays 
on virtue, its beauty and obligations. Yet there remained 
some, many, faithful adherents to the Calvinistic doctrines of 
the articles; and even Bishop Burnet, not too much attached to 
them, owns, that however generally subscribed by Arminians for 
preferment, they were certainly inconsistant with their opinions;,  » 
and that this subscription was a great violation of .ingenuous- 
ness. Notthat.all religion rested with the Calvinists alone: 
that it chiefly did, may be concluded from the lives of 
the disssenters, who were certainly more strict in general, more,- 
pious and irreproachable, than their countrymen of the estab- 
_ lished church: and such was the change now wrought in sen- 
timent, that if there were any in the church who preached -the 
: Calvinistic doctrine, and maintained_a peculiar separation of 
themselves from the world, they were often branded as Presby- 
terians. Yet among those who held the Arminian principles 
and high-church ideas, there were men of uncommon excel- 
lence and piety, such as Bishop Kenn, and others, whose prin- 
, itive manners truly adorned their christian profession... The 
regularity and decencies of worship were then also ohserved in 
many more families, and of the great and noble, than at present. 
These the laxity and growing dissipation of our day, have al- 
most utterly discarded. We will not aflirm, that there was 
in that age more true religion among the superior ranks of life, 
thanin our day; though we believe theleras; certainly, how- 
ever, the forms and- appearances of it were more respectfully 
maintaned.* 

But there is one that seeth and judgeth. The Lord knoweth 
those that are his. We must leave the final decision to him- 
self; and whilst we speak the painful result of our own convic- 
tions, we may still comfortably hope, where the blessed book of 

,~ God was so generally diffused, and works of such excellent in- 

* struction multiplied, that many, very many, amidst the great 
prevalence of evil, and the unchristian conversation around 
them, held fast the faithful word, and livedin the practice, and . 
died in the comfort of true Christianity. . 

Before the close of the former century, the reformation, after 
asharp struggle, had been established in Scotland, and that 
kingdom had cast off the popish yoke. As is usually the case on 
such occasions, the very collision of the adverse parties had) — 
struck out sparks of burning zeal, on the one side to suppress, 
and on the other to spread, tenets rendered more dear and im; 
portant by the very sufferings which they brought on the con- 


'* Hawie, who wrote A. D. 1800 
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fessors. Thus the sacred flame of truth had kindledin many a 
faithful bosom. Knox and his zealous associates had issued 
forth to preach the everlasting gospel, and rapidly spread the 
evangelical doctrines through the land. The Church govern- 
ment was as nearly as possible conformed to the Genevan mod-- 
el: and James I, who had been brought up in the Kirk, profes- - 

»sed the most zealous attachment to it, as the purest church upon 
earth. ~ ; 

Many burning and shining lights, which the succinctness of 
this history will not allow me particularly to specify, illumined 
that nothern region, in the long reign of this monarch. During 
his residence in Scotland, the bitter disputes about prelacy and 
presbyterianism, were rather compromised than conclusively 
settled. But, onthe accession of the Scottish monarch to the 
English crown, they revived with all unchristian temper. Gain- 
ed to that hierarchy, James cast his weight into the scale, to the 
great disgust of the majority of his northern subjects, and com- 
pelled them reluctantly to submit to an episcopal regimen: but 
the discontented increasing, and more violent measures being 

- pursued by his unhappy son and the bishops who presided in the 
Scottish Church, a convulsion followed, which terminated in the 
overthrow of monarchy and episcopacy. By dire experience, - 
the unhappy Charles the First now found that he had no re- 
fuge among subjects, whose affections he had alienated by sup- 
porting an ecclesiastical regimen, which they abhorred. The 
very army to whom he fled for protection, basely sold and de- 
livered him up into the hands of his enemies; and left one more 
record of experience to princes, how dangerous it is to irritate 
men’s minds, by pains and penalties for religious opinions. 

Cromwell’s dominion was as ill brooked by the Scottish na- 
tion, as that of Charles the First; but their impotent attempt to 
restore Charles the Second failed, and they experienced. the 
rigor of the Protector’s arm. That popish proselyte, who had 
readily been prevailed upon to play the hypocrite among the 
rigid Scotch Covenanters, had however received so much disgust 
from them, that he resolved, after the battle of Worcester, to 

‘return no more to Scotland, but await his fate, and seek con- 
cealment in England. 

During the protectorate, Scotland enjoyed many and great. 
blessings—the gospel was diligently preached, and the number 
ofthe faithful multiplied. The restoration brought back epis- 
copacy and disgust to all the Presbyterian party. During this 
reign and the succeeding, Scotland was a perpetual scene of 
struggles, discontent, and irratating, instead of conciliatory 
measures. Many ofthe best men and ministers in the nation, 

_ were persecuted and driven from their country, by the strong 
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arm of ecclesiastical power, exerted rigorously to impose an es- 
tablishment, to which the great body of the ministers and people 
were uiterly averse. “The Bishops sent into Scotland, with 
Archbishop Sharp at their head, served by their insolence and 
ill conduct torender the prejudices against episcopacy more 
inveterate. ‘The peaceful andseraphic Leighton, after doing 
all the good, and preventing all the evil in his power; ashamed 
of his associates, and convinced of the improper steps taken to 
enforce an episcopal government, to which the body of the 
people was averse, resigned his archbishopric, and retired to a 
private station. His works will live amonument of evangeli- 
cal piety; inwhich the distinguished purity of the style can 
ohly be exceeded by the excellence and energy ofthe sentiment. 
The brutal Archbishop Sharp, who had rejected every mild and 
conciliating step, suggested by his truly apostolical coadjutor, 

_ after having driven him by despair ofserving the Church, from 

his see-of Glasgow, fell the victim of his own violences, and di- 

_ ed by the hands ofassassins; detested even by those who most 

-_ condemned the bloody deed. ‘The revolution under William 

_ the Third, brought back to the Scots their favourite ecclesiasti- 

cal government, and discipline, which hath been continued to- 

eee sent period. , 

’. During all this century the Scots may be considered as a re- 
markably religious people. And though the life of real godli- 
ness can never be supposed universal in any nation, yet the num- 
ber of evangelical and zealous ministers in the Kirk was great, 
and their faithful followers numerous. Remarkable instances of 
great revivals in religion in various places are on record. And 
though their solemn League and Covenant, and too many instan- 
ces of undue-heat and intolerance, will never meet approba- 
tion from the historian of candor and liberality; yet, with every 
thing that can be pointed out as censurable, no . protestant 
church, in general, more eminently distinguished itself by purity 
of doctrine and holiness of conversation. Our limits res(rain us 
from entering into minuter details. 

It may be a matter of some doubt, whether the kingdom of 
Ireland can be reckonedamong the Protestants or Catholics; for, 
though the government was in the hands of the former, the far 
greater part of the subjects continued in papal.superstition and 
ignorance. Kept under by the strong arm of power, they waited 
the opportunity of emamcipating themselves from this restraint, 
and restoring the dominancy of the popish religion, ‘The rising 
discontents under Charles the First, afforded the moment of re- 
volt, and the troops being employed in the fatal contest between 
the king and the parliament, the Irish rose with savage fury, 
and massacred seventy thousand Protestants in cold blood. 
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The irresistible arm of Cromwell reduced them to obedience, 
and punished them for their rebellion. ee E 

In the beginning of the century, some blessed laborers cul- 
tivated that vineyard. The names of Archbishop Usher, Bish- 
op Babington, Downham and others, will ever be mentioned as 
the ornaments of that day,-and of the Church which their la- 


- bors edified. Nor, when the usurper seized the reins of gov- 


ernment were the concerns of religion neglected, but a number 
of faithful and zealous ministers sought to extend the knowledge 
of the doctrines which are according to gedliness among _ them. 
On the Restoration, the episcopal government was restored with 
the regal; but the court of Charles Hl. produced few such pre- 
lates as had blessed the land in the commencement of the cen- 
tury. The same fearful decay among the churchmen was to be 
observed in Ireland asin England; and the popish bigot, Jame 

II. wished to suspend alllaws against those ‘of bis own faith, 
and to encourage the progress of his own religion. - He found 


ble in England to raise the least body of partisan 
sist the authority of William-the ‘Phird, Ireland invi 
struggle for his abdicated throne; and the English, 
glorious deliverer, were obliged to fight and conquer the 
lious country. But the true religion continued ina state of 
great decay—little was done effectually to diffuse the princi- 
ples of protestantism. -The Papists, far the superior number, 


though under many disabilities, adhered to Rome and her su-_ 


-perstitions. Satisfied with all the civil and ecclesiastical emol- 


uments, the nominal Protestants expressed very little zeal for 
the real conversion of their popish neighbors. In all that is 
worthy the name of religion, Ireland sunk very low; nor were 
there scarcély any partial revivals. A death-like stupor seems 
to have prevailed universally. Between Protestants and Pa- 
pists a strong line was drawn; butas to the life of godliness the 
difference was very little. > 

Holland stands next among the reformed governments in em- 


inence. Though religious toleration was no where more noble 


- generous and extensive, the reformed religion was the only one 


established by the state, and that of far the greater body of the 
people.. About'the commencement of this century arose among 
them a sect, that hath received the name of Arminians, from 
its author, a divinity professor of Leyden; whdse opinions pro- 
duced the most unhappy dissentions, not only in the United 
Provinces, butethroughout the Christian world. He had been 
educated at Geneva in the Calyanistic doctrines, but early in 
life began to be offended with the decrees as unconditional and 
absolute; and pleaded for what he judged the more rational 
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system of universal redemption. What he himself adopted, he 
publicly taught; and as those tenets militated so strongly against 
the religion of his country, he was soon branded with heretical 
pravity, and the sound divines of that communion, with Gomar- 
us, his colleague, at their head, expressed their high disappro- 
bation and censure. The controversy was sharply maintained, 
and many ecclesiastics ot the Dutca Church, and others, in 1609, 
adopted the opinions of Arminius, who died in the midst of these 
contests: but he left able andresolute defenders, who carried 
on the war with redoubled vigour: among these were the fa- 
mous Episcopius, Grotius, and Barneveldt. The Arminians 
claimed toleration; and a compromise was offered » provided 
they would renounce the principles of Socinianism, Pot which 
they were suspected, and to which it was supposed their tenets 

led. Repeated conferences, however, were ineffectual to re- 
, store the broken bonds of charity. The Calvanistic divines, 

ey pied thatthe Arminian principles tended to sap the vitals 

] y, and to destroy all the most important peculiari- 

nof God incarnate, and urged the magistrates 

authority. 

e peculia saentiments of the Arminians, as contained in 

the of their leader and founder, turned on five points. 

Ast. hat salvation was bestowed on the elect, on account 
of faith and perseverance foreseen: and damnation inflicted 
for unbelief and impenitence, foreseen also. 

2d. Thatevery individual is equally redeemed by Christ; 
though believers and good men only, finally receive the berefit. 

3d. That true faith is only from the. operation of the Holy 
Ghost, not from natural powers, or the self-wrought exertion of 
the human will; but that a general sufficiency of divine grace is 
given to all. | 

4th. That the divine grace, or power of the Holy Ghost, be- 
gins, and carries to perfection, all that is good in the creature; 
though - the will of the impenifent does resist, and often renders 
the Spirit’s operations ineffectual. 

5th. That real saints may fall from astate of grace; but this 
was at first rather expressed dubiously; and, only afterwards as- 
serted positively. 

These are mentioned as the great points of difference from the 
Calvinistic divines: but it is said, that Episcopius, and the fol- 
lowers of Arminius, departed farther from them. The doctrines 
stated above, were the avowed pillars of the Arminian creed: 
but their ideas respecting all confessions of faith were very lax; 
and they maintained, that as Christians were only responsible 
to God for their religious ite ies no other confession of faith 
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was neoess ays than the admission of the Saiiptanes to be the 


d of Go 

"Political differences in Holland ranged the different parties 
under opposite leaders. Maurice, Prince of Orange, and those 
who ‘supported him, were opposed by Barneveldt, Grotius, and 
Hooggerbeets, men inthe highest places of the ‘republic, and 
jealous of Maurice, as aspiring after undue power and influ- 
ence. Gomarus and his friends attached themselves to Mau- 
rice—the Arminians to Barneveldt and his associates. The 
party of Maurice prevailing, Barneveldt lost his head, and Gro- 
tius and Hooggerbeets were condemned to perpetual i imprison- 
ment. The Arminians, though not exposed to suffer for their 
opinions as yet, were thus deprived of their former protectors 
and supporters, and were probably regarded with an evil eye 
by Maurice and the prevailing party ofthe republic, for the in- 
trigues in which they were known to have engaged i in support 
of their patrons. 

In 1618, a national synod was demanded by the Calvinists, to 

judge the points in dispute. TheStates Gen 
edicts for its assembling: and deputies from all the provinces 


Holland were joined by their. brethren, and sent from the other 


eminent reformed churches of England, Switzerland, Hesse, 
Bremen, and the Palatinate,to decide the matters in contro- 


the head of the Arminian party, and appeared foremost to de- 
fend their opinions against the accusations of Gomarus and his 
associates: but the synod had hardly commenced its delibera- 
tions, before a dispute on the mode of proceeding, drove the 
Arminian party from the assembly. The Arminians insisted 
upon beginning witha refutation of the Calvinistic doctrines, 
especially that of reprobation; whilst the synod determined, that 
as the remonstrants were accused of departing from the reform- 
ed faith, they ought first to justify themselves by scriptural proof 
of their own opinions. 

All means to persuade the Arminians to submit to this pro- 
cedure having failed, they were banished by the synod for their 
refusal; and retired with bitter abuse of the partiality with 
which they were treated. The synod, however, proceeded in 
theirexamination of the Arminian tenets; and as the Armin- 
ian doctors had left the assembly, their writings underwent a 
severe scrutiny in their absence: their opinions were condemn- 
ed, and their persons excommunicated; whether justly or not, 
the reader willdecide. But nothing can vindicate the rigor 
and asperity with which they were treated, and the unchris- 
tian persecution which followed, and drove these men from their 
country, into exile and poverty. Surely such are not the wea- 
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-versy. Episcopius, a man of high abilities and eloquence, was ~ 
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pons of a Christian’s warfare. In the whole of this Ee et, 3 
ecclesiastical intolerance was made the instrument of political. 
artifice, to crush the party of their adversaries. Whatever sanc- 
tity the one side or the other affected, they both proved them- 
selves to be but men: and if the weak and oppressed were to be 
pitied, their perverseness, and the provocations they had given, 
left them equally inexcuseable;.as will appear evident to those 
who weigh impartially all the circumstances on both sides. 

The neighbouring countries received the exiles with hospi- 
tality but some of the most illustrious, as Vorstius, and others, 
gave too much cause to their adversaries to justify their suspi- 
cions, by verging to the Socinian doctrines: whilst the differen- 
ces among themselves, were nearly as great as with those from 
whom they had divided. Hardly any two of the Arminian chiefs 
explained their sentiments alike; some expressing in higher 


_ terms the doctrines of grace, and others sinking deep into the 


o 


abyss of Pelagianism and Socinianism. 


_ But the death of Maurice, their persecutor, opened a door for 
their return, under his less prejudiced successor; and they were - 


admitted to free toleration and peaceable enjoyment of their 
opinions. “And it is singular enough, that ever since, though the 
Dutch Church has maintained the profession of the reformed 
faith, the ministers and people have generally been verging to 
the Arminian doctrines. And though in Holland, the professedly 
Arminian congregations are by no means numerous, the clergy 
of the establishment are said generally to rank on the latitudina- 
rian side: whilst from thence the spread of the Arminian tenets, 
through all the neighbouring nations, has been prodigious: the 
generality in all Protestant countries embrace them. 
In their wide extended colonies, however, the established re- 
ligion was still maintained; and Asia, Africa, and America, had 
received ministers of the reformed confession among them. But 
the state of spiritual matters was very low in all their settle: 
ments; as at home they had abundantly partaken of the gener- 
al declension, having a name to live, yet being dead: though 
many and excellent men were found among them inthe Church, | 
and with the sectaries from it of various kinds: of these we men- 
tion the Mennonites, who, after all their persecutions, found 
rest and quiet at last. Their former turbulence, and their re- 
fusing to swear allegiance to any government, rendered them 
every where suspected, and in many places cruelly treated. 
But time, and their own exemplary conduct, having opened the > 
eyes of the nations, a greater spirit of candor and tolerance hav- 
ing grown up, and governments becoming sensible of the value of 
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industrious subjects, whatever their faith might be, they were 
permitted to enjoy a common protection with the other sects, 
and sit under their vine and their fig-tree, and to be no more - 
afraid. Their divisions among themselves, if not healed, were 
mitigated. The very rigid followers of Menon were few, the 
rest, except in the point of baptism, coincided nearly with the 
reformed. They admitted three orders in their church, bishops 
or presbyters, who preside, and have the power of administer- 
ing baptism and the comm..nion. Teachers set apart for preach- 
ing and public worship, and deacons or deaconesses. All mat-. 
ters pass in a consistory,at which the bishop or presbyter pre- 
sides. They and the teachers are chosen by suffrage, and set - 
apart by imposition of hands. The English Anabaptists herein 
considerably differ, as they have only one rank of ministers. 
The Protestants in France from the time of Henry Fourth’s 
exaltation to the throne, formed a kind of republic within the 
monarchy, by the privileges they had obtained; and _ the fortifi- 
ed places, as Rochelle, Sedan, and others, which were given 
them as securities for the uninterupted enjoyment of their reli- 
gious liberties. But treaties are feeble cords to bind the strong 
arm of power: and the violation of faith with heretics is sanc- 
tioned by the Catholic’s creed. The Protestant leaders were 
too often ambitious men, and the enemies of the Hugonots al- 
ways watched for an o€casion to deprive them of those privi- 
leges which necessity o nly had extorted; nor was that occasion 
long wanting. Cardinal Richelieu, who perceived that his mas- 
ter was but the lord of halfhis kingdom, whilst the Protestants 
held Rochelle, and could always call their brethren to their as- 
sistance, after hard struggles to subdue their independent spirit, 
besieged and took their capital in 1628, which a variety of 
misfortunes prevented the succors promised by England, from 
relieving. Lying now wholly at the will of their enemies, whose 
tender mercies they had so often experienced to be cruel, the 
Protestants in F'rancesunk very low under every oppression, and 
every violation of privileges, which they had no longer power 
~to maintain. The insidious cardinal, and the imperious mon- 
arch, united with the Jesuits for their extirpation; too intolerant 
to permit the Protestant profession under his dominion. Every 
artifice and promise, joined with threats, and sufferings of vari- 
ous kinds, were first used to engage them to apostatize from the 
faith of their forefathers, which indeed too many did. And on 
those who were obstinate inadhering to the Protestant religion, 
vengeance fell, and booted apostles dragooned them into com- 
pliance, or delivered them up to the bishops and clergy, who 
persecuted them with the most inveterate hatred and unrelen- 
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ting cruelty. Multitudes fled their country, and sought an asy- 
lum in foreign lands; and others unable or unwilling to fly, en- 
dured all that malice could devise, and abused power inflict, 
to subdue them to the yoke, to break their spirit, or consume 
them by suffering. 

The edict of Nantz was now revoked: and that wicked and 
bigotted Lewis ihe Fourteenth, instigated by his Jesuits and 
clergy, merited virtue enough to cancel all. his crimes, and pro- 
cure the high approbation of the Roman see; by the murder 
and plunder of thousands of his Protestant subjects, and com- 
pelling the rest to seek exile as arefuge. To add insult to 
cruelty, an edict commanded them without delay to return to 
the bosom of the Church, whilst guards were stationed on the 
frontiers, to prevent the escape of those, who for conscience sake 
were willing to leave all behind them. Yet hundreds of thous- 
ands, by one means or other, found their way into the neigh- 


bouring nations, where they were received with friendship and | 


affection, as exiles, as persecuted brethren. They left their 
ungrateful country, weakened by such immense emigrations, 
and carried their indusiry and resentment to strengthen the 
hands of her cnemies. Even many of the Catholics condemned 
so gross aviolation of tue most solemn engagements; and all 
but the miserable bigots themselves, considered the step im- 
politic, as unjust. It must be confessed the Protestants de- 
served the scourge, by the awful declensions evident among 
them. Some of their principal teachers had departed grievous- 
ly from the reformed doctrines; and wished to bend to a near- 
er state of union with the idolatrous church, which they had 
renounced. 

The spirit of truth and godliness was not likely to flourish 
under such circumstances. The cause of the protestants in 
France was reduced very low: and those who remained, instead 
of brightening in the furnace of affliction, degenerated from 
the purity of the faith as well as the spirituality of practice. 
The remaining Protestantism was little more than an inveterate 
hatred of popery. Some gracious ministers remained, ee 
and driven into corners; and though aremnantof the traly faith- 
ful was yet to be found, the days of youth were past, and grey 
hairs were upon them. ‘They have lingered on declining to our 
days; whether times of refreshing shall again come to them from 
the presence of the Lord is in the womb of time, but not out of 
the prospect of hope. 

The poor Waldenses, still maintaining in their sequestered 
vallies the protestant doctrine, were hunted out by jesuitical 
malice, and cruelly treated by their popish duke of Savoy; their 
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* utter extinction was threatened. The kind interposition of the 
English, Dutch, and Swiss governments preserved afew. Scat- 
tered and peeled, reduced in numbers, and destitute of pastors, 
without some gracious revival, they seemed approaching their 
final dissolution. 

As reduced nearly was the once flourishing church of the 
Palatinate. Under a Catholic elector, and a series of oppres- 
sions, it hardly maintained a name among the nations where it 
had-been first in-honour. Nor were the other reformed com- | 
munities exempt from the general declension. Hesse and the 
rest of the. Calvanistic churches'in Germany, exhibited no 
specimens of such life and activity as evidenced a vigorous 
frame: settling like their neighbours, into deadness of profession 
and formality of devotion. ' 

Upon the whole, we may with grief lament the decay visible 
among all the reformed churches towards the expiration of the 

century. Great inroads made on the purity of the faith; a 

_. great neglect of all holy ordinances; a grevious departure from 
the spirituality of a heavenly walk; and an almost utter extinc- 
tion of zeal for promoting the salvation of men’s souls; the 
ministry less evangelical, and the people lukewarm. We may 
add also-a spirit of infidel philosophy arose, that tended to sap 
the vitals of revealed truth; whilst the growing immorality 
and dissipation, produced acontempt ofall strictness of religious 
profession, and stood ready to welcome the spreading poison 
of atheism, in order to remove the apprehensions of future 
responsibility. We wish we may be mistaken in our gloomy 
views of the period we are describing; and ihat thousands 
may have been found left in our Israel, unnoticed and unknown, 
who had hot bowed the knee to Baal. 

There were still vast nations bearing the Christian name, 
chiefly under governors of the Romish pale, where a great 

-mixture of protestants and others were to be found, that classed 
neither with Lutheran nor the reformed. Of these, the Socin- 
ians. were at the beginning of this century, a considerable body 
in Poland and Transylvania: and from thence as their-head 
quarters, dispatched missionaries to the other parts of Europe; 
but they proceeded in a line different from other protestants; 
not affecting to lead the multitude by popular discourses, but 
to gain the great and literati by professing themselves the ad- 
vocates for the noble powers of reason; calling it the all-suflicient 
guide to truth; and its uncotrolled exercise, the dignity of human 
nature. Revelation itself before this becomes superfluous;. 


and natural religion fully adequate to every purpose of salva- 
tion. 
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But the hopes entertained from these ingenious missionaries, 
answered not the sanguine expectations of their fellows. A 
momentary prospect of success at Altorf, vanished, and Sohner 
and his pupils were expelled. Nor did other places furnish a 
more promising harvest. Even their university at Racow was 
~ dissolved and dispersed by the diet of Poland, for an insult offer- 
ed by some of the wild students to a crucifix; which so roused 
the wrath of the Catholics, that the Socinians were in conse- 
quence banished from the kingdom. This edict was executed 
with the most unchristian severity. 

Dispersed and_ exiles, they fled into different countries, and 
after various efforts to obtain an establishment, were viewed 
by too suspicious an eye to gain anysettledresting place. The 
denial of Christ’s divinity was then regarded as a crime so blas- 


# 


phemous, as no Christian state should tolerate: milder maxims | 


have since prevailed: intolerance becomes not the advocates 
for truth and meekness. 


% 
But few communities of Socinians are known out of England, ~ 


the collusives of all sects and heresies. Here Biddle hada 
_ congregation under Cromwell, and Charles Il. Nor hath there 

been wanting a succession’ of those who have maintained the 
leading features of the Socinian heresy, though not exactly 
agreed, respecting the person of the Son of God. - But all con- 
cur in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, denying the god- 
head of Christ, and renouncing all vicarious satisfaction from 
the sufferings of a Redeemer. 

The Arians and Semi-arians were indeed more rife than the 
grosser but simpler Socinians; and many having degrading 
opinions of Christ, rejected the Athanasian doctrine, and form- 
ed to themselves different modifications of deity subordinate. A 
system which, however much it prevailed, seems more irrational 
than the Unitarian or Socinian. Can we conceive any inter- 
mediate step between the true God and no God? : 

The Collegiants of the United Provinces appear to be a 
branch of Socinianism, as their wide extended communiontad- 


mits all who acknowledge the divinity of the scripture and. 


aré not grossly immoral. And every man is permitted to speak 
in their assembly, and even oppose and argue, provided it be 
done with gentleness. As they have neither creeds nor conse- 
crated teachers, their bond of union alone is voluntary associa- 
tion. 

Madame Shurman, and the famed Bourignon, might be men- 
tioned, ladies whose zeal and learning gave them importance; 
and their aspiration after perfection flattered spiritual pride and 
selfrighteousness. The leading tenet of thelatter, better unfold- 
ed by Poiret, a disciple, and man of genius, is, that all true 
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’. Christianity consists “in immediate communion with the Deity, 
by internal feeling and impulse;” approaching very nearly in its 
genius to the doctrine of Quakerism, and alike sprung from the 
same mystic stock: of which also in England, was the noted 
Joanna Lead, whose visions and predictions in that day, collec- 
ted a number of absurd and credulous disciples. Folly and 
credulity will never cease in every age to afford abundant con- 


verts to. icism, and to whatever comes with the stamp of 
extraordinary. . 
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EXTERNAL CHURCH—REVIVAL OF RELIGION--DIFFERENT SEC- 
TARIES—LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. 


Dorine the course of the Eighteenth century, the spirit of 
toleration prevailed toa considerable extent, and the flames of 
persecution were measurably extinguished. The great ones of 
the earth were too much engaged in temporal affairs to devote 
their time to the concerns of religion, and in many instances 
people were permitted to enjoy the liberty of thinking and 
acting for themselves. This age had, nevertheless, its persecu- 
tions, and has also been distinguished by some events of impor- 
tance to the Christian church. 

In the year 1700, Clement XI. succeeded to the papal throne, 
and is chiefly remarkable for having published the famous bull, 
which from its initial letters is entitled Unigenitus. It was 
issued in opposition to the Jensenists, and defines and settles the 
articles of the Romish faith. He was succeeded by Innocent 
XI. Benedict XIII. who succeeded Innocent, was a man of 
eminent piety and virtue. For the purpose of reforming the 
errors of the church, he assembled the famous council which © 
met in the palace of the Lateran in 1725, the acts and decrees 

- of which were made public, but have proved utterly ineffectual 
to the ends which were proposed from them. tg 

This pontiff was succeeded by Clement XII. and Benedict 
XIV. the latter of whom wasa man of learning as well as piety. 
When he was cardinal, he published a treateis on the Canoniza- 
tion of Saints, with some other works. Clement XII. who 
acceded to the pontificate on the 6th of July 1758, was a man 
of a very different character. He wasa bigot to every petty 
ceremony; and indeed the celebrated Ganganelli seems to have 
perfectly characterized his two predecessors ina few words; 
when the said Benedict had written, and Clement had prayed 
much. The haughtiness of the Venetian character displayed 

x ‘itself in Clement, in the dispute Pash he involved himeelf 
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on account ofthe Jesuits with all the branches of the house of 


d paeonrbony who threatened to withdraw their dominions from the 


spiritual jurisdiction of Rome. Heleft the papal dignity in a 
critical situation, from which all the prudence and moderation 
‘ofhis successor could scarcely emancipate it. 

Laurenzo Ganganelli, the son ef a physician at St. Archan- 
gelo, the only regular in the sacred college at the time of 
his election (being of the order of minor conventuals,) was 
chosen onthe 19th of May, 1769, and assumed the title of 

. Clement XIV. After completing his studies, Ganganelli had 
obtained the regency of his college, and was afterwards prome- 
ted to the office of consultor to the holy oflice. This employment, 
which included that of the Pope’s ministerin all inquisitorial 
concerns, introduced him toconsiderable notice; and in acontest 
between the cardinals, Torrigiani and Carlo Rezzonico to filla 
vacancy in the cardinalate for their respective friends, the 
pusillanimous pope terminated the struggle by advancing to the 
cardinal’s hat father Ganganelli,in preference to either ofthe 
candidates already recommended. ‘These progressive steps of 
his advancement were, as he professed himself, unexpected, and 
unsought for; yet Ganganelli has been eharged with having 
always extended his views, and with haying adopted a regular 
system of conduct for obtaining the papacy, from the time that 
he became one of that body from which are selected the sov- 
ereigns of Rome. . 

The ruin of the Jesuits was at this period resolved uponin 
Portugal, and the manceuvres of Pombal had extended the 
designs against this body into almost every courtin Europe, and 
particularly Spain. By his artifices, Ganganelli obtained the 
friendship and confidence of Don Emanuel de Rada, the Spanish 
minister at the court of Rome. He obtained also the intimacy 
of the Portuguese and French ministers; and, in contradiction 
io the practice of the cardinals, who, on account of the preten- 

_sionsofthe papacy, to the duchies of Parma and Placenza 
_always avoid addressing the duke of Parma on any occasion 
which must oblige them to consider him as the lawful possessor 
of those territories, Ganganelli seized every occasion of congratu- 
lation or condolance to write to the duke. An occurrence which 
took place in the management of the corn soon afforded Gan- 
ganelli an opportunity of acquiring great popularity amongst 
every rank. By the devices of Torrigiani, the secretary of state, 
an artificial famine was raised in Rome and the adjacent country: 
great numbers perished miserably, and many of those who survi- 
ved flocked to Rome, in order, by processions and supplications, 
to avert their calamilies and obtain some redress, In this 
extremity, commissioners were dispatched {(o procure corn 
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four times the price at which it had been exporied: much of © 
the cencealed grain appeared by degrees, butso much injured, © 
that it produced very alarming.diseases amongst the people 
great mortality ensued,aud a plague was apprehended. Ina 
equate as this relief was, it must be paid for, and there waa 1 
money in the treasury. [Ht was determined to have recourse to 
five millions of money, which Sixtus V. had deposited in the 
castle of St. Angelo, with the express provisien that it must only 
be employed in cases of extreme urgency, and not, without the 
consent of the consistory of cardinals. Ganganelli boldly op- - 
posed the squandering of that treasure, which was left. for the 
benefit of the state, and must be refunded by a. tax upon the 
people, who were already nearly exhausted. He noticed the 
atrocity by whichso dreadful a calamity had been produced, 
and insisted upon an investigation of the business, the restitution 
of the money which bad been so scandalously acquired, and the 
punishment of the criminals. If this was the dictate of public — 
spirit, Ganganelli was disappointed: the money was applied to 
pay for the wickedness of the monopolizers; but the cardinal 
became the darling of the people, who anxiously desired his suc- 
cession to the papal throne. ae ait 

The resistance of Ganganelli on this occasion to the views of 
the consistory, has hy his enemies been ascribed tohis desire of 
appearing in opposition to the pope, and by this mcans indirect- 
ly obtaining the patronage of the forcing courts,* to whom the 
indecision of the reigning pontiffconcerning the suppression of 
the Jesuits had been very offensive. 

On the decease of Clement XII. the interest of these: courts 
was united in favour of Ganganelii, who however deferred for 
some time to gratify the general expectation of the abolition of 
the Jesuits. His popularity was preserved by his diminishing 
several taxes which were very oppressive to the poor, andthe 
Clementine Museum was enriched by his liberality and taste. 
Whether the humility professed by the pontiffmay be depended 
upon or not, thus much is certain, that no man, after the attain- 
ment of dignity, ever lived more agreeably tosuch a profession. 

He was modest and unaffected. When he first removed to the 
Vatican, he found bis chamber hung wilh crimson damask, which 
he immediately ordered to be removed, and observed, that bare 
walls were sufficient for a plain monk. He was temperate in 
an extreme, and performed every office about his own person as 
=” long as he*was able, because he conceived he had no right to 


*T he courts of Spain, Portugal, and Naples have been thus termed from their 
always taking an active part in the clection of the pope. There is another party 
~ on this occasion denominated-the Roman party, to which has sometimes termed 
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ommode even his attendants. Whatever savings accrued 

m the frugal regulations which he adopted in his domestic 

onomy he put to the best of uses, by distributing them to the 

essitous poor, in the relieving of whom he indulged himself 

3 a favourite amusemente By his wisdom and address he 

reconciled offended monarchs, and made several regulations 
in the monastic orders much to the advantage of religion and 
virtue. 

The court of Portugal and the house of Bourbon were how- 
ever not at all disposed to relinquish their favourite project, and 
Clement was at length obliged to prepare a brief for the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits. This wasaccordingly dispatched to the 
court of Spain; whence, after going through a revision and sey- 
eral alterations, it was sent back to Rome, and put in execu- 
tion. From this period was dated the disorder which carried 
Ganganelli to the tomb. From this period he was reported to 
have been the victim of imaginary apprehensions, and the prey 
ofdistrust. The poison to whieh his death was ascribed by 
some, was by others believed to have had no existence but in 
his own imagination. He was however haunted by the idea: 
he procured counterpoisons to be ready in case of emergency; 
and conceiving that extreme perspiration was conducive to 
counteracting the dreaded mischief, he sat during the excessive 
warmth of July and August in a chamber heated bya brazier; 
and his sweats were so profuse, as to oblige him daily to change 
his linen several times. To these causes, rather than to the 
operation of slow poison, were ascribed the gradual waste of 
his body, and the deprivation ofthe use of his limbs. They were 
indeed the harbingers of death; but according tothe testimony 
of his own physician, and the physician to the conclave, Gangan- 

_ elli destroyed his life by his extreme care of its preservation. 
Tt was to the honour of this pontiff, that his views were never 
directed to the enriching of his own family and that at his 
death 12,000 crowns were the whole of his personal possess- 
ions. 

Ganganelli was succeeded on the 15th of Mebruary, 1775, by 
Pius VI. who was generally esteemed as a pontiff of elegant 
manners, and ofa respectable character. His abilities, though 
not splendid, were useful. He was strongly attached to the 
Romisb faith, and took a peculial pleasure in performing the 
various offices and ceremonies of religion. Some dissensions 
arose between this pontiffand the king of the two Sicilies, with 
respect to the rights of patronage, which had not apparently 
been accurately defined in that kingdom: the dispute, however, 
was at last adjusted. 


One event, ofconsiderable importance to the church, which — 
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occurredin this century, was the abolition of the order of Jesuits. 
The first effectual step towards their suppression, was taken by f 
the court of Portugal; but their misfortunes indubitably origina- 
ted in their own wicked policy and misconduct. a 
The active genius of this order, which penetrated the remo- 
test countries of Asia, at avery early period of the preceding 
century directed their attention to the extensive continent of 
America, as a proper object of their missions. Conducted by 
their leader, St. Francis Xavier, they formed a considerable 
setilement in the province of Paraguay, and made a rapid 
progress in instructing the Indians inarts, religion, and the more 
simple manufactures, and accustoming them to the blessings of 
security and order. A few Jesuits presided over many thous- 
and Indians: they soon, however, altered their views, and 
directed them altogether to the increase of the opulence and 
power of their order. Immense quantities of gold were annually 
transmitted to Europe; and in the design of securing to them- 
selves an independent empire in these regions, they industriously 
cut off all communication with both the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese in the adjacent provinces, and inspired the Indians with 
the most determined detestation to those nations. Such was the 
state of affairs when, in the year 1750, a treaty was concluded 
between the courtsof Lisbon and Madrid, which ascertained 
the limits of their respective dominions in South America. 
Sucha treaty was death to the projects of the Jesuits, and the 
consequence was a violent contest between the united forces of 
the two European powers, and the Indians of Paraguay incited 
by the Jesuits. The crafty and vindictive marquis of Pombal, 
who had raised himself from performing the duties of a common 
soldier, in the character of a cadet, to be absolute minister of 
the kingdom of Portugal, could not easily forgive this refractory 
conduct; and perhaps he might apprehend the downfall of his 
own authority, unless some decisive check were given to the 
growing influence of this dangerous society—Whether there 
was a foundation or not for the report of the conspiracy against 
the life of the king, or whether the discontented Jesuits were 
really concerned with the unfortunate nobleman who suffered 
on that account, is difficult to determine. It was sufficient that 
it afforded a specious pretence for this expert but unprincipled 
statesman to rid himself of enemies, whom he could not regard 
in any other than a formidable light. In the beginning of the 
year 1759, therefore, the Jesuits of all descriptions were ban- 
ished from the kingdom of Portugal, onthe plea that certain of 
their order were concerned in the attempt upon the life of the 
king in September 1758, and their effects were confiscated. 
The hostilities which commenced, not long after, between Por- 
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tugal and Spain, served a little to protract the existence of the 

fesuits in the latter kingdom: the jealousy however which their 

conduct had excitedin the court of Madrid lay dormant only 

or a while, and, when a fit opportunity presented, no nation of 

jurope was more clamorous for their abolition. | 

Thedisgrace of the Jesuits in France proceeded from dif: 

ferent and more remote causes. Among the opposers of Jan- 

senism, none distinguished themselves equally with. the Jesuits. 

By their influence the bull Unigenitus, which condemned so 

strongly the principles of the Jansenists, was generally, suppos- 

ed to have been obtained. The bull was opposed by: the par- 

liament and archbishop of Paris, by fifteen other. prelates, and 

by many. of the most respectable among the. inferior clergy, as 

asan infringement on the rights of the Gallician church: the weak 

and unprincipled Lewis XLV. was however entirely under the 

* government of th Jesuits, and enforced the acceptance of the 
bull throughout the whole kingdom. 

To the year 1750, the bull, though gennerally disliked, occa- 
sioned no public disturbance. ~At that period, the refusal of the 
sacrament to the Jensenists served to rekindle the dormant 
flame. This unlawful usurpation was warmly opposed by the 
different parliaments, which ended in the banishment of the 
members by Lewis XY. the reigning sovereign. . After various 
intrigues, in consequence of which the parliament of Paris. was 
twice banished, and twice recalled, some other events occurred 
which accelerated the downfall of the order of Jesus. 

As the constitution of the society did not prevent the order 
from engaging deeply in temporal concerns, no opportunity of 
enriching their treasury was permitted to escape them. They 
engaged largely in trade, particularly with the island of Mar- 
tinico; but certain: losses falling heavily upon them, the Jesuit 
who was the ostensible person in the transactions, affected to be. 
come a bankrupt, and to shift the payment of the debts, he had 
incurred from the collective body... As a monk, it was evident 

~ he could possess no distinct property; and he had been always 
considered in the light ofanagent for the society. The affair 

was therefore litigated before the parliament -of Paris, who 
were not over favourably disposed to these holy fathers: In the 
course of the proceedings, it was necessary to produce the in- 
stitue or rules of their order, when it was found to contain 
dangerous maxims, subversive equally of morals and.of goy- 
ernment; and other political. motives coneurring at the same 
time, the order was abolished in France by a royal edict; in the 
year 1762, and their colleges and possessions alienated and sold. 
The bigottry of Clement XIII. long withstood the solicitations 

; ofthese united Catholic powers; bat the sagacious Ganganelli, 
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whose views were more extensive, and whose religious senti- 
ments were more moderate, madea proper sacrifice of the soci- © 
ety to political wisdom andthe spirit of the times, and on the. _ 
Zist of July, 1773, signed a brief for their final suppression, ‘+ 
The ten houses and colleges possessed by the order in Rome 
were seized upon at the same imstant. The brief of suppression 
was read in each society, the seri was conveyed to the Eng- 
lish college, and confined toa small gallery atthe top of the 
building, where his examination commenced, and with that of 
several others of the fraternity was completed at the castle 
of St. Angelo, in which place the general was afterwnrds con- 
fined. ; 

Another ‘event which occurred, has exerted a great infiu- 

ence upon the religious as well as the political world: viz. 
the American Revolution, which terminated in ‘the separa- 
tion of the United States from the British government, the. for- 

.. mation of a Federal Republic, and the establishment of a»most- 
extensive plan of religious toleration. The constitution of the 
United States provides for no national establishment of religion, 
gives no one denomination of Christians a preference over 
others, but secures ‘the rights of conscience more fully and in- 
discriminately to all, than any other government upon earth. 
And when we consider the advantages of this republic, in re- 
ference to soil, climate, and extent of territory, taking into 
view at the same time the mildness, and we trust, permanency 
of the government, we cannot but indulge the hope that Heaven 
has designed it as an asylum for civil and religious freedom; 
where millions of true worshippers shall live in the exercise of 
vital holiness, worshipping God according to the dictates of their 
consciences, when the Kingdom of the Messiah shall speedily 
triumph over all opposition. be: = 

The American Revolution was followed by one in France, the 
effects of which were far from being favourable to civil or reli- 
gious liberty. Of the state of religion in France subsequent to 
the Revolution, little can be said. The Romish church was 
re-established, Infidelity had many advocates, and Protestants 
made but feeble efforts. a 

The influence of French Infidelity was manifest in England 
and other parts of Europe,and evenin America. The supersti- 
tion, intolerance, and profligacy of the Romish church, were 
considered as forming a proper foundation on which to build 
arguments against Christianity; and as the licentious are always 
ready toseize npon any pretext for evading the restraints of re- 
ligion, the new philosophy, as it was sometimes called, was 
embraced by multitudes. Its effects, however, were gradually 
developed, and many of its deluded votaries learned, too late, 
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that they were to look for the precepts and examples of true 
religion, not in the errors and profligacy of a fallen corrupted 
church, guilty of the blackest enormities under the name of 
Christianity, but the Holy Scriptures, andin the lives of those 
who have faithfully kept them. 

This century has been distinguished likewise by an extensive 

revival of religion, which commenced under the labours of Mes- 
srs. John and Charles Wesley, and Mr. George Whitetield, 
and spread through different parts of Great Britain, in the 
United States, also in. West Indies, and some other places. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of modern Infidelity, the great li- 
centiousness of the times, and the supineness that had spread 
among the professors of religion, the gospel was made effectual, 
and the mighty power of redeeming grace was displayed in 
turning many thousands from darkness to the lightof life. As 
is usual in times of reformation, this work was attended with 
opposition and considerable persecution; but the fruits ofit are 
still visible, and its effects are likely to be of long continuance. 
In considering the sects which have appeared in the eighteenth 
century, we shall have occasion tospeak more fully on this sub- 
ject. 
‘ As noimportantalterations in the established churches appear 
to have taken place in the course of this century, we shall here 
give some account of the principal denominations which have 
arisen within this period, and speak of their distinguishing prin- 
ciples. 

I The first denomination we shall notice is that of the Moravi- 
ans, established by Nicholas Lewis, Count of Zinzendorf. This 
nobleman settled, in 1721, at Bartholdorfin Upper Lusatia, and 
soon afterwards commenced teaching some Moravian families, 
of whom he made proselytes, and engaged them to leave their 
places of residence and settle in his neighbourhood. They built 
a house in the forest which was adjoining to the village of Bar- 
tholdorf, where in 1722 they had their first meeting. The so- 
ciety increased so rapidly, that in a few years they were posses- 
sed of an orphan-house and other public buildings; and they 
gave their habitation the name of Herenhuth, from which they 
have been sometimes called Herenhutters. The society them- 
selves, however, date their existence from amuch earlier peri- 
od; and assert that they are descended fromthe Moravian and 
Bohemian brethren, who existed as a distinct sect many years 
prior tothe Reformation. They area sober, inoffensive, and 
pious people; are considerably numerous in some parts of Ger- 
many and America, but have not increased much in other places 
excepting those in which they have missions. This people like 
many others has been misrepresented, and things laid to their 
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- charge of which they never were guilty. It is admitted that 


some of their converts having previously imbibed’ extravagant 


notions, propagated them with great zeal ina phraseology very 
reprehensible; and that count Zinzendorf himself sometimes 


adopted the very improper language of those fanatics, whom he ~ ‘ 
Pp P a anBUAE 


wished to reclaim from their errors to the soberness of truth. 


Much of the extravagance which has been attributed to the » 


count, ought not to be charged to him, but to those persons, who, 
writing his extemporaneous discourses in short hand, printed 
and published them without his knowledge or consent. This 
eminent benefactor to the United Brethren, died 1760, and it 
is with reason that they honour his memory, as having been the 
instrument by which God restored and built up their church. 
But they do not regard him as their head, nor take his writings 
as the standard of their doctrines, which they profess to derive 


from the word of God. Their church government is of the epis- 


copal form, but they allow no pre-eminence to their bishops; 
their church having from its first establishment been governed 


by synods, consisting of deputies from all the congregations, and 


a* 


by other bodies which are called conferences. 

The principal doctrines which distinguished the Moravians 
are contained in the following articles of faith.. I. That crea- 
tion and sanctification ought not to be ascribed to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; but belong principally to the Saviour: and 
toavoididolatry, people ought to be abstracted from the Fa- 
ther and Holy Ghost, and the first directed singly to Jesus, who 
is the appointed channel of the Deity. 2. That Christ has not 
conquered as God, but ‘as man, with precisely the same power 
as we have to that purpose. 3. That thelaw ought not to be 
preached under the gospel dispensation. 4. That the chil- 
dren of God have not to combat with their own sins, but with 
the kingdom of corruption in the world. : 

The Moravians assert, that faith consists in a joyful persuasion 
of our interest in Christ, and our title to his purchased salya- 
tién. They deny the doctrines of particular redemption and 
final perseverance. They have established among them- 
selves a discipline which closely unites them together, preserves 
great regularity, keeps them entirely dependent on their supe- 
riors, confines them to certain exercises of devotion, and to the 
observance of different rules. The church at Herénhuth is so 
divided, that first the husbands, then the wives, then the widows, 


€ maids, then the young men, then the boys, then the - 


girls, and lastly the little children, are inso many distinct clas- 

ses; each of which is dailyvisited, the married men bya mar- 

ried man, the wives by a wife, and so ofthe rest. Each class 

has its director chosen by. its pac and frequent meetings 
5) 
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are held in each class, and general ones by_.the whole society. 


The members of each class are subdivided into smaller bodies, 
and proper assistance is given to each of these subdivisions; but 
more particular care is’ taken of such as are believed to be 

spiritually dead. The elders-superintend all these classes. A 

_ © great part of their worship consists in singing; and their songs 
& are always a connected repetition of the things which have 
been preached before. Atall hours, whether day or night, 
some persons of both sexes are appointed by rotation to pray for 
the society. Among other means for preserving among them 

the spirit and power of godliness, they celebrate love-feasts. 

a In questions of importance, or of which the consequences 
cannot be forscen, they do not trust the judgment of a majority 
of votes, nor even to the unanimous agreement of all who may 
be present; but in such cases recourse is had to the Jot. For, — 
adopting this mode of deciding ecclesiastical affairs, they allege — 
as reasons the practices of the ancient Jews and Apostles; the _ 
insufficiency of human understanding, amidst the best and purest 
intentions, to decide for itselfin what concerns the administra- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom; and their firm reliance on the promises - 
that the Lord will approve himself the head and ruler of his 
church. The Jofis never used but after mature deliberation 
and fervent prayer; nor is any thing submitted to its decision 
which does not, after being thoroughly weighed, appear to the 
assembly eligible in itself. 

In missionary labours, the Moravians have done, in proportion 
to their numbers, more than any other denomination, especially 
in reference to foreign missions. When any among them are 
disposed to serve God among the heathen, they communicate 

their wishes and views to the committee appointed by the synods 

‘of the brethren to superintend the mission. If, on particular 

enquiry into their circumstances and connexions, no objection is 

found, they are considered as candidates. As to mental quali- 
fications, much erudition is not required. To be well versed in 
the sacred scriptures, and to have an experienced knowledge 
of the truths they contain, are qualifications which are judged 
indispensably necessary.—In our account of missions in the 
concluding part ofthis work, we shall have occasion to speak 
again concerning the labours of this people, so distinguished in 
evangelizing the heathen. 

The Methodists had their origin in the University of Oxford 
in England, and were, at the time of their first.establishment all 


ha 


members of that institution, As the rise of this denomination 
has been attended with an extraordinary revival of religion in 


Great Britain and the United States, we shall give a more ex- 
© tended and particular account of it. o ; 
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gion and religious principles had spread with rapidity and with 
great success. Every part of Europe had felt the force of truth, 
and the gospel, taking the wings of the morning, was beginning 
to spread into different parts ofthe world. o 
But these day’s of Zi.n’s prosperity were followed byadecline 
of genuine piety. In Great Britain, though the forms of religion — 
were strenuously supported, the power of it was little known, — 
and both the clergy and laity were shamefully ignorant of — 
Christian experience. The rising prosperity of the Lation, with 
increasing wealth and commerce, tended to increase the cor- 
ruption of: the kingdom; and morals, though rigidly inculcated, 
were but little regarded. Between contests for power, thirst ™ 
for riches, and love of pleasure, the nation gradually sunk into 
» corruption, and the established church presented but a feeble 
barrier against the abounding wickedness of the day. © moe 
i _It was in this state of torpor and departure from truth and 
~ godliness, that at Oxford one of the universites, a few, chiefly 
young men, began to feel the deplorable spiritual ignorance and 
corruption around them. ‘They were conscious that something - 
ought to be done to revive a sense of religion in principle and . - 
practice, from the decay into which it was fallen: they were 
convinced men of God and ministers of the sanctuary, ought 
to Jead very different lives from any thing they observed at 
college. _ te 
“ John and Charlies Wesley, the first and most distinguished 
leaders in this revival of evangelical truth, were brothers: one 
fellow of Lincoln College, and the other student of Christ 
Church. Their father a respectable clergyman at Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire was of the high church party. and had educated 
his sons in hisown principles. John, the eldest, took the lead, 
and at first appeared vastly disposed to inculcate every rigorous" 
mortification, far beyond the practices of that.day,and some’ 
times approachiug the penances of popery. we 
With these, associated a number of other students, whose 
minds were similarly affected. Mr. Ingham, Mr. Whitfield, 
Mr. Harvey were afterwards, particularly distinguished. They 
all entered into solemn engagements with each other, to lead a 
stricter life of holiness and self-denial than they had ever yet 
done, and to separate from every thing unbecoming their char- 
acters as christians or ministers. ‘They agreed to meet fre- 
quently together at each other’s rooms for prayer and reading 
the scripture; to keep stated times of fasting, and to receive 
the communion every Lord’s day: they visited the prisons and — |. 
the sick; they sought out and relieved distressed objects; and — 
by these and other peculiarities, attended by an uncommonly 
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sanctimonious deportment, thy males dsthemsélves very noto- 

rious im the university, and acquired the name of Methodists. 
As they all set out with profession of strict adherence to the 

Church of England, the distinguishing tenets of her articles and 


. 


homilies were particularly enforced by them; and as this was 


utterly unlike the manner of preaching, which then chiefly ob- 
ained, they attracted very numerous audiences; and their lively 
yanner of address, as well as the matter of their discourses, ex- 
-ceédingly struct the ear with their noveity, as well as impor- 
tance. They became still more popular, after their return from 
Georgia, whither zeal for the gospel had carried them. And 
nothing awakened greater attention to their preaching, than 
their quitting the universal habit of reading their sermons from 
a book, without any animation, and addressing extempore dis- 
courses to the congregations where they ministered... 


“The multitudes which followed them were much affected— 


a great and visible change was produced in the minds of many. 
The attention paid to these ministers, and the blessing evident 
on their labours, roused them to increasing vigorous exertions. 
They were always at their work, preaching wherever they could 
procure admittance into the churches; and nota little flattered 
by the popularity attending their ministration. ‘They must 
have been more than men, if they hadmot been so. Some 
wild-fire could hardly fail to mingle in the sacred flame—whilst 
the noise they raised by their preaching was inconceivable. 

At first they appeared united in sentiment; but they had 
not long laboured, before it was evident they differed in the points 
‘which had occasioned so much dispute. Mr. Wesley, the fath- 
er of Methodism, with his brother, and those of his opinion, 
leaned to the Arminian doctrine—strong againt irrespective 
decrees, but firmly maintianing the fall and its consequences, 
the necessity of justification by faith alone, and the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, to produce all righteousness and true holiness: 
but they taught withal the universality of Christ’s redemption, 
and the offering of his body, alike for those who are lost, as for 
those who ure saved: and in point of free-will they supposed, 
though still as a gift of grace, that every man had some powers 
of will within the sphere of his_own exertion, whicl first led to 
conversion—that the benefits of Christ’s redemption extended 
to those who had never heard of his name—that by improving 
the measure of light and grace within him, every man might 
‘be sayed—but that no man could_be sure of ‘perseverance in 

grace: and, that in possibility, notwithstanding what Christ hath 
done and suffered, all might reject the remedy provided, and 

perish eternally. -_ ~~ , 
Mr. Whitfield, Mr. Harvey, and those who united with them 
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in sentiment, held the articles of the chu “C RAE once usually 
termed Calvinistic; and which an ingenuons enquirer can hardly 
hesitate to confess was the serise of the compilers. Though in 
age Mr. Whitfield was younger than the Wesleys, in zeal and 
labours he had’ no superior; bis amazing exertions are well 
known; andthe effects of them were prodigious through the 
whole land. He confined not his ministry to England—Scotlans nee 
enjoyed the benfit of his visits, and furnished innumersh saa ° 
dences of the power with which he spake: nor were his effort 
restricted to Britain, but extended to America; whither the 
Mr. Wesleys had first led the way. We mean not to enter on 

a life so well drawn up by Dr. Gillies, but observe, that by the 
labours of these indefatigable men, a flood of gospel light broke 
upon the nation. At first they were wholly confined to the 
Church of, England, as their attachment to it by education was _ 
strong: and had they been ec in any settled station, they had 
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not improbably lived and died, good men, useful men, but un- 
noticed and unknown—a series of providences had designed 

them for greater and more extensive usefulness. The churches 
growing unable to contain the crowds which flocked after them, 

Mr. Whitfield first at Bristol, in 1739, resolved to visit: and : 
preach to the wild colliers in the wonds, who seldom attended 
any worship: and hissignal success among them, encouraged his *_ 
persevering efforts. On his return to London, he used the 
same means of field-preaching, at- Kennington Common, and 
Moorfields, being now generally excluded from the churches to 
waich he had himself somewhat contributed, by perhaps too 

- severe animadversion on the clergy, as well as the envy and 
disgust that this singular popularity oe occasioned. . 

* Nor were Mr. John Wesley and his brother Charles, less 
zealously employed, but also took the field, and preached every ~ 
where. The congregations under the canopy of heaven were 
prodigious: sometimes, indeed riotous and insulting, but in gen- 
eral solemn ahd attentive. By these labours multitudes were 
daily added to the church of such as-should be saved. 

Hitherto the principal leaders, though acting independent of . 
each other, had maintained apparent fellowship; but the differ- 
ence of their sentiments respecting the doctrines of predestina- 
tion and grace, began to awaken unpleasant disputes, which 
were carried on sometimes with too much asperity. Yet the 
corruption of human nature, justification by faith alone, and the 
necessity of a divine change of heart, by the power of the Holy - 
Ghost; these fundamental traths, both professed zealously to 
hold and teach; nor did*the division which followed between 
them, retard the progress of the work, They parted, indeed, © 


~ like Paul and Barnabas; but —" of the sphere of their® — 
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usefulness was thereby enlarged; Unable to supply the num- 
berless places and congregations collected by their labours with 


a regurlarly ordained ministry, they each associated with them-- 


selves lay preachers, the best informed and. qualified whom they 

.. could find; and thus multiplied themselves over the face of the 

_” .-wholeland, Their societies increased by thousands, and their 

_ |. ministry was blessed to the great revival of religion wherever 
| - they itinerated. ; 

> “+ This immense body of Methodists, from the difference of the 


doctrines each maintained respecting the decrees of God, and — 


free-will necessarily divided into two separate communions, the 
Calvinistic and Arminian; both of them professed prediliction 
to the church, did not at-all object to episcopal government as 
a church’order; necessiated, from the situation in which they 
were placed, to preserve the congregations which they had col- 
lected and formed into. societies, the great leaders, Wesley and 
Whitfield, appointed for their spiritual edification, local and 
itinerant preachers, to confirm their faith, and increase their 
numbers: themselves continuing the apostolic plan of itinerancy, 
and visiting in rotation the churches ies their ministry had 
raised. Men more laborious than those principal persons 
were, since the Apostle days will hardly be found. They re- 
peatedly travelled over a space more than the circumference of 
the globe; wherever they moved, they were as a flame ef fire, 
and left a train of evangelical light behind them. They were 
in preaching unwearied, two, three, and sometimes four times 
a-day; and this often in places many miles distant from each 
other; and notice having been previously given of their coming, 
thousands awaited and welcomed them, heard them with rever- 
ence, and received themas angels of God. Thus immense con- 
gregations were formed through all parts of the kingdom, espe- 
cially in the great manufacturing towns, among the tin-mines, 
and colliers. The aggregate amount Sa, Tecan have been 
several hundred thousand, as the preachers emselyes, in Mr. 
Wesley’s connexion alone, in Europe and America; amounted, 
if we are rightly informed, at one time to about five hundred 
itinerant, and four thousand local preachers. All these contin- 
ued occasionally to communicate with the Church of England, 
their original source; though they more frequently held commu-. 
nions among themselves; and received the elements from those 
_ Ministers of the Church of England; whg were in fellowship 


3 es Methodists, or served among them. And on the whole ‘ 


ey appeared to give a decided preference to the ordinance, 
-as administered by the Presbyters of the established church; 
= their modes of procedure being charged as ieregulr, they 
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no hopes of settlement in it: Hence, having erected places of 
worship of their own, and being no bigots to church government, 
they by degrees became more seldom occasional communicants 
in their parish churches, and confined themselves to their own 
ministers and places of worship. Yet fora long while they, 


were very reluctant to appear to separate from the charchies-" , 


tablished, and to this day, we apprehend, the great body is Bpis. 


copalian; and prefer that mode of government, to the Pres-.. 


byterian or Independent mode. . 

At the time the Methodists arose, all the various denominations 
of dissenters from the established church, had,suffered a’ great 
decline from evangelical principles and real godliness; and 
some much more than others, particularly the English Presby- 
terians. . But many being awakened and revived by the la- 
bours of the itinerant evangelists, especially those of Mr. 
Whitfield, a spirit of renewed godliness returned in several 


_ congregations, and their stated pastors were roused to greater 


zeal and activity. The dissenters of all denominations thus 
evidently profited by the flame originally kindled by the minis- 
ters bred in the established church. From their itinerant and 
most able helpers, decaying congregations invited pastors to 
settle over them; new life was thus infused into the torpid mass. 
A multitude of churches arose among them, where there had 
been none before. The Independents especially profited here- 
by, as most of the newly formed societies preferred the Congre- 
gational model to the Presbyterian. Not that these pastors 
were such Independents by education or principle, as to have 
any radical objections, at least many of them, to the forms or 
order of. the established church, but being excluded by what 
was branded as yaaa from any prospect of admittance 
into the ministry there, they readily consented to preside over 
the churches which called them to the pastoral office; and thus 
also the Baptists as well as the Independents, have greatly en- 
larged their pale by similar accessions: 

These itinerant preachers were men of popular and lively 
talents, and though -not bred in the schools of the prophets, 
were often endued with great eloquence. Some of the more 
learned among the dissenters, regarded them indeed with a 


jealous eye, and felt mortified at the preference given to per- . 


sons neither possessing the knowledge of languages, nor initia- 


ous audiences bespoke the favor of the people. And without 
the advantages of an education for the ministry, they have n 
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beet destitute of excellent gifts for the use of edifying. They 
were in general men of good natural understanding, well read _ 


. inthe scriptures of their mother tongue, the chief book indeed © 
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ted into the mysteries of scientific literature; but their numer- ee 
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which they studied. They were Es peapacnt ee reetausinted 
with the great fundamental truths of religion; they possessed a 
natural faculty of elocution, increased by the habit of frequent 
preaching. And what seemed infinitéby superior to all'the 


_rest, they appeared deeply affected with the truths which they 


delivered; and as examplary in their walk and conversation, 
as laborious in the work of the ministry; evidently delighting in 
the service, as their first and best wages. 

Whilst these eminent revivers of evangelical truth, Messrs. 
Wesley and Whitfield, with their associates, were thus pro- 
ceeding with increasing zeal in their several spheres of useful- 
ness, the great Head of the Church was pleased to raise up an- 
other singular personage, who contributed: exceedingly to en- 
large the pale of what was called Methodism, and to strength- 


-en the hands of those who laboured ia the work of God our 


Saviour. 

_The noble and elect Lady Huntingdon, had lived in the 
highest circle of fashion; by birth a daughter of the House of 
Shirly, by marriage united with the Earl of Huntingdon, both 
bearing the royal arms of England, as decendants from her an- 
cient monarchs. 

In very early infancy when only nine years old, the sight of 
a corpse about her own age, conveying to the grave, engaged 
her to attend the burial. There the first impressions of deep 
seriousness about an eternal world, laid hot Ge her conscience: 
and with many tears she cried earnestly to God on the spot, that 
whenever he should be pleased to take her away, he would de- 
liver her from all her fears, and give hera happy depature. She 
often afterwards visited the grave, and always preserved a 
livelysense of the affecting scene. 

Though no views of evangelical truth had hitherto opened 
on her mind, yet even during her juvenile days, she frequently 
retired for prayer, to a particular closet where she could not be 
observed: and in all her troubles foundirelief in pouring out 
her requests unto God. When she grew up, and was intro- 
duced into the-world, she continued to pray that she might marry 
into a serious family. None kept up-more of the ancient dig- 
nity and decency than the apes of itingdon. With the 
head of that family she z az rdingly became united. Lady 
Betty. and Lady Margaret Hastings, his lordship’s sisters, were 
women of singular excellence. 

In this high estate she maintained a pecul ar seriousness of 

sting the higher 
circles, she took no ‘pleasures in the fashionable “follies of the 
great. In the country. she was the lady Bountiful among her 
neighbours and dependents; and going still about to establish 
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. her own righteousness, she endeavoured by prayer and fasting, 
and -alm-deeds, to commend herself to the favour of the most 

High and most Holy. — ~ - es 

The zealous preachers, who had been branded with the‘name 
of Methodist, had now’ awakened great “attention in the land. 

Lady Margaret Hastings, happening to hear them, received the 

truth as it is in Jesus from their ministry; and was some yeara 

affer united- with the excellent Mr. Ingham, one of-the first 
Jabourers ‘in this plenteous harvest. Conversing with, Lady 
7 Magaret one day on this subject, Lady- Huntingdon was ex- 
_ ceedingly srtuck witha sentiment she uttered, “ thatsince she 
had known and believed in the Lord Jesus Christ for life and 
‘salvation,-she had been as happy as an angel.” Toany such 
_ sensation of happiness Lady Huntingdon felt that she was yet 
- astranger. SAYS : 
-A dangerous illness having soon after this brought her to 
_ the brink of the grave, the fear of death fell terribly upon her, 
and her conscience was greatly distressed. _Hereupon- she 
meditated, sending for Lishop Bensan,.of Gloucester, who had 
been Lord Huntingdon’s tutur, to consult him, and unburden 
her mind. : Just at that time the words of Lady Margaret re- 
turned strongly to her recollection, and she felt an earnest dee 
sire, renouncmg every other hope, to cast herself wholly upon 
Christ for life and salvation. né instantly from her bed lifted 
up her heart to Jesus the Saviour, with this importunate.prayer; 
“and immedi telywall her distress and fear weré removed, and . 
she wasefilled with peace and joyin’believing. Her disorder 
’ frony that moment took a-favourable turn; she was restored to 
erfect health, and what was. betier, to newness of life. She 
determinéd thenceforward to present herself to God, asa living 
sacrificé, holy and acceptable, which she was now convinced 
was her reasonable service. APs a ede ; 

On her recovery, -she sent a kind message to the Messrs. 
Wesleys, whe were then- preaching in ihe neigbourhood, 
that she Was one with them in heart, cordially wishing them 
good speed in the name of the--Lord, and assuring them of her 
determined“purpose of. living for Iiim, who died for her, 

The change thus wr *ht upon her, Ladyship became obser- ” 
vable to all, in the opatitonfession she made-of the-faith once 
delivered to the saints, and in the zealous support she began to 


ive to-the work of God, amidst all the reproach with which 


she was attended. 
"To the noble. 


é 
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ircle in -which Lady Huntingdon moved, stich 

professions and*conduct appeared wondrousstrange s but she had % 

set her face asa flint, and-refused to be ashamed of Christ and 

his “cross. - There were not raphe indeed. some who under 
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“the guise of friendship, wished Lord Huntingdon to interposé 
_his authority; but, however he. differed from ‘hersLadyship in 


sentiment, he continued to show her the same affection and- 
respect. He desired, however, she would oblige him, by con- 
versing with Bishop Bensén on the subject, to which she-readily 
acquiesced. a ies fr 
‘The Bishop’was accordingly sent for, in order to reason with 
her Ladyship respecting her opinions and conduct. But she 
ressed him so hard with articles and homilies; and so plainly 
and faithfully urged upon him the awful responsibility of his Sta- 
tion under the great Head of the Church, Jesus Christ, that his _ 
temper was rufiled; and he rose up in haste to depart, bitterly la- 
menting that he had ever laid his hands on George Whittfeld, - 
to whom he imputed, though without cause, the change wrought 
in her Ladyship.- She called him back; “ My Lord,” said she, 
“mark my words; when you come upon your dying bed, that will 
be one of the few -ordinations- you will reflect upon with com- 
plasence.” It deserves femark, that Bishop Benson, on his dying 
bed, sent ten guineas to Mr. Whitfield, as a token of his favour 
and approbation, and begged to be remembered by him in his. 
rayers. = * 4 joan ; pe 
- Wé hope the present venerable Bishop of Worcester ‘will 
not: be displeased if we record a similar instance’of his candor 
lately reported tous. Ashe preached frequently, he had observed 
a poorman remarkbly attentivey and made. him some ‘little 
presents. After a while he: missed his humble auditor, and 
meeting him, said, “John; how is it-that_I donotsee youin 
the aisle as tsual?” “John with some hesitation replied, “My - 
Lord, Fhope you will not be offended, and. I will tell you the 
truth. I went the other day to hear the Methodists, and I un- 
derstood their plain words so much better, that I have attended 
ever since.” The Bishop put his hand in his pocket, and gave him 
a guinea, with words to this effect, “God bless you, and go where 
you can receive the greatest profit-to your soul.” = = 
We know of no place more proper to preserve another an- 
ecdote, which we received from our excellent friend, the Rev, 
Mr. Talbot, of St. Giles, Reading. When Archbishop Secker 


“ was laid*on his couch with a bfoken thi , and sensible of. his: 


approaching end, our dear departed nd, who had lived in 
great intimacy with him, and received his preference from him, 
visited him at Lambeth. Before they parted, “ You will 
pray with me, Talbot,” said the Archbishop. Mr. Talbot rose 
and went to look for a prayer book, “ That is not what I want 
now,” said the dying prelate, “kneel down by me, and pray | 


a 


for me in the way y: used to do.” With which command our 
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dear brother cog again and prayed eamestly from his 
isa 


heart for his dying friend, whom he saw no more. 


Lady Huntingdon’s heart was now traly engaged to God, and. 


she resolved to-her best ability,.to lay herself out to do good. 
The poor around her were the natural objects of her attention. 
These she* bountifally relieved in their necessities, visited in 
sickness, conversed with, and led them to‘their knees, praying 
-with them and for them. The Prince of Wales, one day 
at court, asked a lady of fashion, Lady Charlotte KE. where our 
Lady Huntingdon -was, that the so seldom visited the circle. 
Lady Charlotte, replied with a sneer, “ I suppose praying with 
her beggars.” ‘The Prince shogk his head, and said, “ Lad 
Charlotte,when Tam dying, I shall be happy to seize the skirt 
of Lady Huntingdon’s tmantlé, ‘to lift me.up with her to 
Heaven.”* © REM: sci a 

-During Lord Hupige dou's life-she warmly espoused the 
cause of God and truth, though her means of usefulness were 
necessarily circumscribed, and her family engagements occupied 
much of ‘her time and attention. On hits démise, she was left 


the entire management of her children,.and of their fortunes, * 


which she improved wrth thé greatest fidelity: Become her 
own mistress, she resolved to devote herself wholly to the ser- 
vice of Christ, and the souls redeemed by his blood. Her zeal- 
ous- heart embraced cordially all whom she esteemed real 
Christians, whatever there denomination or opinions might be, 
but being herself in sentiment more congenial with Mr. Whit- 
field, ae Messrs.. Wesleys, she favoured tliose especially 
who were the ministers of the Calvinistic persuasion, according 
“to the literal sense of the articles of the Church of England. 
And with an intention of giving them a greater scene of use- 
fulness, she opened her house in Park-street, for the preaching 
of the Gospel, supposing as a peeress of the realm, that she had 
an indisputable right to employ .as her family chaplains,.those - 
ministers of the Church whom she -patronised On the week 
days‘her kitchen was filled with the poor of the flock, for whom 
she provided instruction; and on the Lord’s day the great and 
‘noble were invited to spend the evening in her drawing-room, 
where Messrs. Whitfield, Romaine, Jones, and other ministers 
of Christ, addressed them faithfully in all the words of this life, . 
“ and. were héard with apparently deep and serious-attention. 
Lady Huntingdon now became the open and avowed pat- 
roness of all Zealous ministers of Christ, especially of those 
who were suffering for the testimony of Jesus. Mr. Romaine, 
on his being turned out of St. George’s Church, received parti- 
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cular tokens of her favour; and though till then unknown to 
“her, he was honored with her expressions of kindness and ap- 


< 5 . Sad 
probation. 


The limits to which we are restricted forbid our déscending 
into.a variety of particulars, that’ we may advert to the subse- 
quent steps taken by this venerable woman, more immediately 
and extensively to.spread the kno of salvation, and to 
restore the desolations of the ru. ch. - 

The illness.of her younger son, which proved fatal, had led 
her to Brighthelmstone, for the sake of sea-bathing. There 
her active spirit having produced some awakening arnong the 
people, she erected a little chapei contiguous to her house, 
thatthe gospel might be preached to them. _This was the first 
fruits of her great increasg; it was enlarged, and that not sufficing. 
to.contain the congregation, it-was a third time taken down 
and rebuilt. Many can say they wete born there. The suc- 
cess attending this first effort encoura: reater. Bath, the 
resort of fashion, beheld an elegant and eommodious place 
of worship, raised by the same liberal*hand. OathaH, Brethy, 
and. various other places, received the gospel by hermeans. — At 
first she confined herself-to.the minisiers Of the established 
church, as her preachers, many of whom obeyed her invitation, 


_.and laboured in the places where the resided: but her zeal en- 


larged with her success, and a great variety ef persons. through- 
out the kingdom, begging her assistance, in.Lendon, and man 


- of. the most populous cities, she set up the standard of the 


gospel, and purchased, built; or hired chapels, vast and commo- 
dious, for the performance of divine service. “As these.multi-. 


- plied exceedingly-through Hngiand, Ireland, and Wales, the. 


ministers who had before laboured for her Ladyship, were un- 
equal to the task; andsome unwilling to move inasphere so ex- 
tensive, and which began to be branded as irregular, and to 
meet, great opposition: vet many persevered in their-cordial 
services, when summoned.to the work; and were content to bear 
the cross. As the work: greatly enlarged beyond her power. 
to supply the-chapels with regular ministers, Lady Huntingdon 
resolved to employ the same methods as Mr. Wesley and Mrs 
Whitfield had pursued with so much’ success before. She in- 
‘vited laymen of piety and abilities, to host and keep up the 
congregaitons she had established. 321 
In order to provide proper persons for the work, she now 
retired into Wales, whére she erected a college for training uy 
young men to the ministry. From thence she dispatched the 
requisite supplies*for the increased congregations under her 
patronage; and as the calls. were often urgent, her students 
were too frequently thrust forth into the harvest, [before they 
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had made any considerable profiencyin ic lancusetailn sacred 
literature, in which it had been her intention they should be 
instructed.. Few of them knew much more than their native 
tongue, yet being men of strong sense, real devotedness to God, © 
their ministry was very. greatly blessed, and the accounts of 
their success animated to greater er oanae: They were 
itinerant—moved fro re; tion to congregation, in a rota- 
.- tion established; and her, co ondence with them to regulate 
and provide a constant sup Yow as a labour to which her active 
spirit alone was equal. - 

Many of these sought a puiflerment either in the church or 
among the disseriters, in preference to a life of tifeeaney: and 
as they were under no bonds but choice, they often quitted 
her connection. Not less than fifty such laboured in the 
church, or among the dissenters, with benediction. Their 
places were always supplied, and others .offered to fill their 
ranks, as death or retireme ant from the service thined their 
numbers. * 

Though Lady. Huntingdon Mawetea the whole a her sub- 
stance to the gospel, yet it is not @ little. surprising, how her 
income sufficed for the immensity of expense in which she was 
necessarily involved. Her jointure was no more than twelve 
hundred pounds a-year; and only after the death of her son, 
a few years preceeding her own, she received the addition of 
another thousand. She often involved herself in expenses for 
building chapéls, which she found-it burthensomé to discharge. 
* But the Lord brought, her always honorably through her en- 
; mee and ‘provided a supply when her own was exhaust- 
e Z 

To the age ‘of fourscore and upwards, she maintained alt 
the vigour of youth; and though in her latter years the contrac- 
tion of her throat reduced her almost toa liquid diet, her spirits 
never seemed to fail her; and to the very last days ‘of her life, 
her active mind was planning stilk greater and more extensive 
__ schemes of. usefulness, for the universal spread of the open 
of Christ. . 

Lady Huntingdon was, rather above the middle size. Her . 
presence noble, and commanding respect; her address singular- 
_ ly engaging; her intelligence acute; her diligence indefatigable; 
and thé constant labour of her thoughts and correspondence in- 
conceivable. Never was there a creature more dead to all self: 
indulgence, or more liberally disposed to supply the calls of the 
gospel. She often possessed nomore than the gown she wore. She 
was one of the poor who lived on her bounty; but her most dis- 
tinguishing excellence was, the fervent zeal which always burn- 
-ed in her bosom, to ne known the Gospel of, the grace of 
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God; which no disappointment quenched, no labours slackened, 
no opposition discouraged, no progress of years abated: it 
flamed strongest in her latest moments. The world has seldom 
seen such a. character—thousands and tens of thousands will 
have reason, living and dying,to bless her memory,as haying - 
been the happy instrument of bringing them out of darkness in- 
to marvellous light; and multitudes saved by her instrumentality, 
haye met her in thé regions of glory, to rejoice together in the’ ~ 
presence of God and the Lamb. © - “nes os 

But it may be said, was she a perfect character? No. This 


is not the lot of mortals on this side of the grave. When the 


moon walketh in her brightness, her shadows are most visible. 

Lady Huntingdon was in her temper warm and sanguine—her 
predilections for some, and her prejudices against others, were 
sometimes-too hastily adopted—and by these she was led to form 
conclusions’ not always correspondent with truth and wisdom. - 

The success attending her efforts, seemed to impress her mind 
with a persuason, that a particular benediction would rést upon 
whomsoever she should’ send forth; and rerrdered her choice 
not always judicious: though seldom were there ever less offen- 
ces in so extended a work. E Dadhisioed se 

She had so long directed the procedures of her connexion, 


that she too-seldom asked the-adviee of the judicious ministers 


who laboured with her; and bore not passive contradiction. . 
We are the historian of truth, as far we know it. She needs 
no posthumots fame,#o~ blazen her worth; and she is past far _ 
beyond all humam censure which can effect her. * The great 
Head of the Churcly hath, we have fuil confidence, decided her 
character, pitied Ker infirmities, pardoned he iquities, and 
welcomed her to glory, with well done, thou good and faithful 
servant. © 2 ’ 

At her death, Lady Huntingdon left her chapels to trustees 
and executors, for the continuance of the same plan; which they 
have pursued. with some measure of the same disinterested zeal,. 
and with increasing success. Not less than one hundred thou- . 
sand persons continue to have the gospel preached to them by 
their means. Thé same steps are pursued in England, Wales, 
and Iréland; and though the property left by her Jiadyship to 
carry-on the work of God, was seized by the Americans - 
of Georgia and Carolina, where it lay, and her assets in Eng- ~ 
land, the chapels excepted, were found not sufficient for her 
engagements; yet, however unable to recover her estates, all 
claims have been discharged; and the chapels, according to 
her will, maintained with less incumbrances than at her de- 
cease. : 

The seminary in Wales, ceased at her Ladyship’s death, the 
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Jease being. just expired, and no endowment left, her income » 


dying with her: but a new college, on a plan more promising. 
for literature, has been established a Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, 
near London; and u under the superintending care of trustees 
appointed far that purpose. A number of students have been 


: ayiady educated there, and many are gone. forth, now preach- ~ 


ing the gospel with much acceptance, from this seminary. It 
cannot, indeed, be Gn that in the.course of three or 
four years, the’ terms. a lotted for their education, much scien- 


“tific atiainments can be made; yet, we have the pleasure of — 


finding by experience} that in this time diligently improved, a _ 
competent knowledge of the sacred languages may be. obtained: 


and what is more important and desirable, by a constant exer- 


cise of speaking before the presi@ent, students, and others, a 
facility and propriety of addressis acqtired, highly desirable 
for them in their future ministrations. ‘Into this seminary 
none are admitted, but after a strict enquiry into their charac: 
ters, and fepeated examinations into their Christian experience 
and natural abitilities. They are required to bring recommen- 
dations, and authentic testimonals, from the ministers and others 
with whom they have been accustomed to worship. ‘They are 
not received-too young, nor much- advanced in lifes usually” 
between the age of twenty and thirty. They are expected to 
give the most satisfactory account of their own real conversion 
to God, and of the reasons which engage them to devote them- 
Selves to the ministry. They must appear possessed of acute, ° 
or at least promising faculties for improvement. And asthe-great- 
est at tention is tee to their education, and the disposition with 
which they ar dmitted, secures the most unremitting applica- 
tudy, their improvement hath been hitherto remakably 
rapid, considering the necessity of . beginning in most instances 
with the first rudiments of grammer in each of the languages 
-This institution promises the greatest utility.’ The education. 


and maintenance of the students is entirely free: and at the ex- e 
piration of the term of their studies, when they have been ex~ ~ 


amined and judged fit to proceed in the ministry,they are under no 
restrictions, but may apply for admissions into the established 


church, or any other denomination of Christians. “If Christ be — 


-but preached, the end of the seminary is answered. 

Thus, among thése who bear the name of Methodists, there. 
are. three’ distinct. bodies, the features of which are very 
discriminating. Indeed, like the term Pietist, the name of 
Methodist is: often applied to serious persons, who have no con- 
nectionimmediately with the societies of Mr. Wesley, or- Mr. 
Whifiteld, or, the successors of Lady Huntingdon. But each of 
these, though denominated by the general name of Methodists, 
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has a discipline and regulations peculiar to themselves: these 
we will cursorily remark : 7 ioe. 

2 Be body of Arminian Methodists, 
and order from Mr. Wesley, pursue | a laid down by him. 
During his life, such.was his personal influence, that it rendered 
his recommendations the general rule of their Society; so that 
all his people, throughout. the British dominions, to which also 
America might be added, looked to him as their president and | 
director. His time was spent in one continued voyage or jour: 
ney, visiting regularly every Society in the vast circle of his” 


derive their name 


. connexion, and-usually preaching every day, and frequently 


ice or thricé. He accustomed all bis congregations to his 

in ofitinerancy and a frequent change of ministers. A gen- 
eral Conference. annually, ‘fixed the stations of the preachers, 
and settled two or three within a certain district, round which 
they moved in the course of a fortnight orthree weeks, generally 
preaching somewhere every evening, and holding Societies for’ 
prayer and mutual.exhortation. All who joined in these, con- 
tributed a small sum weekly for the support of the general work, 
which. stewards appointed, regularly accounted for. By this . 
a provision was made for.the maintenance of the preachers, 
according to the number of: their families, or occasional neces- 
sities. “The profits arising from publications, circulated from a 
press of their own, very considerably increased this fund-for the 
support of their cause. Sometimes the stay of the preachers 
in their rounds is continued for more than one year, but this 
is fixed by the general conference. The same steps have been 
pursued since Mr. Wesley’s death: and they admit no president,” 
but a few of the most able preachers sway their deliberations. 
On the whole considering the nature of such a body, united” 
merely by voluntary association, it is amazing that more dis- 
putes and divisions have not arisen. ‘Their zeal, their activity, 
and usefulness, continue undimished. . America, and the Lee- 
ward Islands have been greatly benefitted by their labours, - 


"as well as the several parts of the British dominions in Europe; 


“a 


‘and the impulse given to this great machine, is continued in 

the same line of direction by those who.sit in.the annual Con- 

ference.. For some time: past they have had an ordination a- 

mong themselves, and now the people generally communicate- 
with their own teachers: their connexion with the. established 

‘church is hereby greatly weakened; and it will probably issue 
ina complete separation, nof from any aversion-to episcopal 

government, but from despair of procuring episcopal ordination 

for the pastors whom they have chosen. 1% 

In doctrine to the Wesleyan Methodists, both in Europe and 
America are one. The following are -the articles of religion, 
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as published in the “ Doctrines and discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal church.” 2 
l. There is but. eine and true God, everlasting, without 
body or parts, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness: the 
maker and preserver of all things, visible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhead, there are three persons of one sub- 
ae power, and eternity;—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
nost. 

2. The Son, who is the word of the Father, the very and 
eternal God, of one substance with the Father, took man’s na- 
ture inthe womb of the blessed Virgin; so that two whole and 
perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood, were 


joined together in one person, never to be divided, whereof is _ 


one Christ, very God and very man, who truly suffered, was 
crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and to 
be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for actual sins 
of men. f 

3. Christ did truly rise again from the dead, and took again 
his body, with all the things apertaining to the perfection of 
man’s nature, wherewith he ascended into heaven, and there 
sitteth until he return to judge all men at the last day. 

4. The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
is of one substance, majesty, and glory, with the Father and the 
Son, very and eternal God. 

5. The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion: so that whatever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it sbould be 
believed asan article of faith, or be thought requisite or neces- 
sary to salvation. Inthe name of the Holy Scriptures, we do 
understand those canonical books of the old and-New Testament, 
of whose authority was never any doubt in the church. 

Here follow the names of the canonical books of the Scriptures. 

6. The Old Testament is not contrary to the New; for both 
inthe Old and New Testament, everlasting life is offered to 
mankind by Christ, who is the only mediator between God and 
man, being both God and man. Wherefore they are not to be 
heard, who feign that the old fathers did look only for transitory 
promises. Although the law given from God by Moses, as 
touching ceremonies and rites, doth not bind Christians, nor 
ought the civil precepts thereof ofnecessity be received in any 
commonwealth; yet, notwithstanding, no Christian whatsoever 
is free fromthe obedience of the commandments which are cal- 
led moral. . 

7. Original sin standeth not in the falling of Adam, (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the corruption of the na- 
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ture of every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original right- 
eousness, and of his own nature inclined to evil, and that con- 
tinually. 

8. The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such, that 
he cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength 
and works, to faith,and calling upon God; wherefore we have 
no power to do good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of God by Christ, preventing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us, when we have that good 
will. 

9. We are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit 

f our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our 
own works or deservings:—Wherefore, that we are justified by 
faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of com- 
fort. ) 

10. Although good works, which are the fruits of faith, and 
follow after justification, cannot putaway our sins, and endure 
the severity of God’s judgments: yet are they pleasing and 
acceptable to God in Christ, and spring out of a true and lively 
faith, insomuch that by them a lively faith may be as evidently 
known, as a tree is discerned by its fruit. 

11. Voluntary works, besides over and above God’s com- 
mandments, which are called works of rogation, cannot 
y- For by them men 
do declare that they donot only render unto God as much as 
they are bound to do, but that they do more for his sake than 
of bounden duty is required: whereas Christ saith plainly, when 
ye have done all that is commanded you, say, we are unprofita- 
ble servants. 

12. Not every sin willingly committed after justification, is 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, and unpardonable. Wherefore, 
the grant of repentance is not to be denied to such as fall into 
sin after justification: after we have received the Holy Ghost 
we may depart from grace given, and fall intosin, and by the 
grace of God, rise again and amend our lives. And therefore 
they are to be condemned, who say they can no more sin as 
long as they live here or deny the place of forgiveness to such as 
truly repent. - 

13. The visible church of Christ isa congregation of faithful 
men, in which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance, in all 
those things that of necessityare requisite to the same. 

14. The Romish ‘doctrine concerning purgato y, pardon, 
worshipping, and adoration, as well of images as of relics, and 
also invocation ofsaints, is a fond thing, vainly invented, and 
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grounded upon no warrant of Scripture, but repugnant to the 
word of God. 

15. It isa thing plainly repugnant to the word of God, and 
the custom of the primitive church, to have public prayer in the 
church, or to minister t 1€ sacraments, in a tongue not understood 
by the people. 

16. Sacraments ordained of Christ, are not only badges or 
tokens of Christian men’s profession: but rather they are cer- 
tain signs of grace, and God’s good will towards us, by the 
which he doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, 
but also strengthen and confirm our faith in him. 

There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel; that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. — 

Those five commonly called sacraments; that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have partly grown out of the corrupt following of the apostles: 
and partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet 
have not the like nature of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
because they have noi any visible sign, or ceremony ordained of 
God. 

The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon 
or to be carried about; but that we should duly use them. And 
in such only as worthily receive the same, they have a whole- 
some effect or operation: but they that receive them unworthily, 
purchase to themselves condemnation, as St. Paul saith, 1 Cor. 
xi. 29, 

17. Baptismis not only a sign of profession, and mark of 
difference, whereby «Christians are distinguished from others 
that are not baptized: but itis alsoa sign of regeneration, or the 
new birth. The baptism of young children is to be retained in 
the church. 

18. The supper of the Lord is not only a sign that Christians 
ought to have among themselves one to another, but rather isa 
sacrament of our redemption by Christ's death: insomuch, that 
to such asrightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, - 
the bread which we break is a partaking of the body of Christ; 
and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of 
Christ. 

Transubstantiation, or the change of the substance of bread 
and wine in the supper of our Lord, cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ, but is repugnant tothe plain words of Scripture, over- 
throweth the nature of asacrament, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions. 

The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the supper, 
only after a heavenly and Scriptural manner. And the means 
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whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in the supper, 
is faith. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s supper was not by Christ’s ordi- 
nance reserved, carried about lifted up, or worshipped. 

19. The cup of the Lord is not to be denied to the lay people; 
for both the parts of the Lord’s supper, by Christ’s ordinance 
and commandment, ought to be administered to all Christians 
alik>. 

20. The offering of Christ once made, is that perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual: and there is none other satis- 
faction for sin but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, 
in the which it is commonly said, that the priest doth offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, 
is a blasphemous fable, and dangerous deceit. 

21. The ministers of Christ were not commanded by God’s 
law either to vow theestate of single life, or to abstain from 
marriage; therefore it is lawful for them, as for all other Chris- 
tians, to marry at their own discretion, as they shall judge the 
same to serve best to godliness. 

22. It is not necessary that rites and ceremonies should in al} 
places be the same, or exactly alike for they have been always 
different, and may be changed according to the diversity of 
countries, times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained 
against God’s word. Whosoever, through his private judg- 
ment, willingly and purposely doth openly break the rites and 
ceremonies of the church to which he belongs, which are not 
repugnant to the word of God, and are ordained and approved 
by common authority, ought to be rebuked openly, that others 
may fear todo the like, as one that offendeth against the common 
order of the church, and woundeth the consciences of weak 
brethren. 

Every particular church may ordain, change, and abolish rites 
and ceremonies, so that all things may be done to edification. 

23. The president, the congress, the general assemblies, the 
governors, and the councils of state, as the delegates of the people, 
are the rulers of the United States of America, according to the 
division of power made to them by the constitution of the United 
States, and by the constitutions of their respective states. And 
the said states are a sovereign and independent nation, and 
ought not to be. subject to any foreign jurisdiction.* 


*As far as it respects civil affuirs, we believe it the duty of Christians, and 
especially all Christian ministers, to be subject to the supreme authority of the 
country where they may reside, and to use all laudable means to enjoin obedi- 
ence to the powers that be; and therefore it is expected that all our preachers and 
people, who may be under the British, or any other government, will behave 
themselves as.peaceable and orderly subjects. 
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24, Thc riches and goods of Christians are not common, as 
touching the right, title, and possession of the same, as some do 
falsely boast. Notwithstanding every man ought of such things 
as he possesseth, liberally to give alms to the poor according to 
his ability. — - 

25. As we confess that vain and rash swearing is forbidden 
Christian men by our Lord Jesus Christ and James his apostle; 
so we judge that the Christian religion doth not prohibit, but 
that a man may swear when the magistrate requireth, in a cause 
of faith and charity, so it be done according to the prophet’s 
teaching, in justice, judgment, and truth. 

The followers of Mr. Whitfield are, in the aggregate, a 
body nearly as numerousas the former, but not so compact and 
united. Their principles being Calvinistic, recommended them 
especially to the various :\denominations of dissenters, and to 
those of the reformed religion in Scotland and abroad. A great 
number of these joined Mr. Whitfield, as well as multitudes 
who left the established Church. These were formed into con- 
gregations in diverse places, who, though considering them- 
selves as one body, have not the same union and interchange as 


7] 


the followers of Mr. Wesley. The first and principal of the 


Churches, at Tottenham-court, observes the Church ceremoni- 
als and liturgy, the others use in general free prayer. Yet these 
consider themselves not as distinct independent Churches, but 
formed under a federal connection: and some of these have no 
stated pastor, but are supplied by a rotation of ministers. They 
have an ordination among themselves; and where there is a sta 
tionary ministry, they still hold connection with each other, 
and come up as invited or called upon to the greater congrega- 
tions, for a fixed space according to an appointed routine. All 
these places of worship are supported, not like Mr. Wesley’s by 
a general fund; but the expences of the meeting, and salaries 
of ministers, are provided by the sevéral congregations, and col- 
lected and expended in each by stewards chosen out of the prin- 
cipal people. The great Chapels, in London,are managed b 

trustees, who were first appointed by Mr. Whitfield himself; 
and on their several demises, have most faithfully and disinter- 
estedly devolved the trust on others; men hitherto above suspi- 
cion, and themselves the most liberal supporters of the cause 
entrusted to their care: and thus so far from diminishing since 
Mr. Whitfield’s death, the numbers whohave joined them are 
vastly increased. ‘These are every day growing more into 
bodies of real dissenters, and losing the attachment to the 
Church, which wasat first strongly preserved. Yet they con- 
tinue very different from the Independents, whom they most 
resemble, in a variety of particulars—respecting itinerancy, 
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Church government, change of ministers, and mutual and more 

open.communion. These congregations are very numerously, 

and very seriously attended. Nowhere is the life of godliness 

more apparently preserved. The lay preachers, however, are 

comparatively become few, the most having been erdained 

among themselves; and the budy isnot governed by a general 

Conference, nor the work supported by a common stock; but 

each congregation provides for its own expenses. Some Chap- 

els around London, depend for their supplies of preachers to be 

* furnished from the great bodies inthe metropolis. The richer 

“* _ congregations are always to assist the poorer in building or en- 

~ larging places of worship, and in helping a recent and weaker 

“Society, till they become sufficiently numerous, and able to de- 
fray their own expenses. 

As the Countess of Huntingdon left all her numerous Chapels 

in the hands of trustees, they pursue exactly the same method 

of procedure asshe did. A number of ministers of the estab- 

lished Church, and especially from Wales, where she long resi- 

ded, continue tosupply in rotation the larger Chapels of her 

erection, and those who were her students in her college in 

Wales, or have since been educated at Cheshunt, with others ap- 

proved and chosen for the work, are dispersed through Great 

“Britain and Ireland. All these ministers serve in succession; 

not depending upon the congregations in which they minister 

for their support, buton the trustees, under whose direction 

they move. Every congregation furnishes a stipulated main- 

»» tenance to the minister during his residence among them, and 

his travelling expenses: but in no congregation do they re- 

main as stated pastors, but expect a successor, as soon as the 

time affixed for their stay is completed. Nor can any of the 

congregations dismiss the person resident, or procure a change, 

but by application to the trustees, such being the conditions on 

which they engage to supply them with a succession of minis- 

- ters. If any minister is peculiarly useful, and request is made 

that his stay may be prolonged, it is usually complied with nay, 

.sometimes at the desire of the people he is allowed to settle 

among them, liable however to a call of two or three months 

annually, to be employed in the work at large. And if any 

minister is notacceptable, or his ministry beneficial, his stay is 

shortened, and he is removed to another station. Two rules 

are established and known: Ist. Thatif any person leaves the 

connexion, to which he has no tie, but choice, he is admitted 

into it no more; though the trustees as cordially rejoice in his 

usefulness in another denomination of Christians, as in their 

own. 2d. It is also constantly enforced, that if any man de- 

parts from the Calvinistic articles of the Church of England, or 
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incurs reproach by any accusations of immorality, he is sum- 
moned to exculpate himself before the trustees, and heard with 
all candor; but if the fact be established, he is dismissed, with- 
_ out any possibility of being ever again saint tte to minister in 
any of their congregations. The bent of these congregations is 
strongly to the established Church. Her liturgy is used in 
public worship in all the principal Chapels. Ministers of the 
establishment, such is the lenity of the times, serve without in- 
terruption. fesse. all,the persecution for religious differences 
is become so opposite to the spirit of the nation, that these things 
usually pass without censure. Probably the bishops themselves 
wish not to alienate large bodies of the most active and exem-, 
plary Christians, farther from the Church, by useless irritation. 
It is obsérvable, that all these great bodies, though driven to” 
worship in places of their own erection, in order to secure the 
preaching of such evangelical principles as they cannot find in 
the churches i in general, , would be happy to have the cause re- 
moved, that hath compelled them to these expedients; and were 
the bishops and clergy zealous to inculcate the great fundamen- 
tals of Gospel truth, and toadorn the doctrine by a life of spir- 
itual religion, the greater part of these partial seceders would 


probably return to the forms and worship of the established. 


Church. As it is, their numbers every day increase; and whilst 
carelessness and lukewarmness cause the noblest edifices to be 
deserted, every little meeting is crowded with hearers, where- 
ever a minister, earnest and evangelical, labours from his heart, 
for the salvation of men’s souls. 

Such has been the progress of whatis called Methodism in the 
great bodies that more immediately bear that name, both among 
those of the Church as well as the dissenters from it; and has 
been the means of re-kindling the zeal of very many, soas to 
produce a vast alteration for the better in the conduct of thous- 
ands and tensofthousands. Predilection forthe establishment, 
strongly attaches many to it, who have received their religious 
impressions from one or other of these Methodist Societies, or 
fromsome of their own clergy, who lie under the imputation 
of being methodistically inclined, that is, such as Uiterally and» 
with apparent zeal, inculcate the doctrinal articles they have 
subscribed, and liveinastate of greater piety ‘and® separation 
from the world, than the generality of their brethren. The 
number of these is of late amazingly increased. "Where before 
scarcely a man of this stamp could be found, some hundreds, as 
rectors or curates in the established Church, inculeate the doc- 
trines which are branded with Methodism; and every where, 
throughout the kingdom, one or more, and sometimes several, 
are to be found within the compass-ofa few miles, who ap- 
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prove themselves faithful Jabourers in the Lord’s vineyard. 
They naturally associateamong themselves, and separate from 
the corruption which is in the world. Every where they carry 
the stamp of peculiarity, and are marked by their brethren.— 
Though carefully conforming to established rules, and strictly reg- 
ular, they are every where objects of reproach, because their — 
conduct cannot but reflect on those who choose not to follow such 
exemple . . They pay conscientious attention to the souls of 
thei: passoner converse with them on spiritual subjects, 
wherev r they visit; encourage prayer and praise in the sev- 
eral families under their care; often meet them for these pur- 
_poses; and engage them to mcetand edify one another. Their 
exemplary conversation procures them reverence from the poor 
of the flock, as their faithful rebukes often bring upon them the 
displeasure of the woridling, the dissipated, and the careless. 
They joinin none of the fashionable amusements of the age, 
frequent not the theatres, or scenes of dissipation, court no fa- 
vour of the great, or human respects; their time and services are 
better employed in the more important labours of the ministry, 
preaching the word in seagon, out of season, and counting their 
work the best wages. They labour, indeed, under many dis- 
couragements. All the superior orders of the clergy shun their 
society. ‘They have been often treated by their diocesans with 
much insolence and oppression. They can number no Bishop, 
nor scarcely a dignitary among them. Yet their number, 
strength, and respectability, continue increasing. May they 
a row into an host, like the host of God. 
~~. By the labours of these most excellent men, the congregations 
of Methodists and dissenters are greatly enlarged; and though 
during their lives and incumbency, they fill their Churches, and 
diminish the number of separatists; yet on their death or remo- 
val, they unintentionally add all the more serious part of their 
flocks to their brethren who are of a like spirit. For when the 
people have lost their good clergyman, and having no choice of 
a successor, find a man placed over them ofan utterly different 
temper and conduct; in doctrine erroneous, as in his life unex- 
~  semplary; they are naturally driven toseek the same means of 
edification to which they have been accustomed, and which God 
: hath given them the grace to know how truly to appreciate: as 
they have no such attachment to Church walls, as to be con- 
fined to them, where Ichabod is written thereon. When there- 
fore they can hear nothing truly edifying from their parish min- 
ister, they search out some Methodist Chapel, or dissenting 
meeting, where the evangelical and reformed doctrines are 
taught, and where a people like themselves, worshipping God in 
spirit, assemble for mutual edification; and if they can find no 
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such, they raise one; associating among themselves, and appoin- 

_ ting the most zealous and best informed to edify them; ormaking 

ka: »plication for such to some one of the bodie: “Methodists or 
_. Dissenters. ~ = : , -* 

_ It is a pleasing feature of the present day, that the spirit of 

ns cui dou candor appears of late more diffused, and p 


cuti iscountenanced, though not -utterly discontinued 
ring the first struggles of Methodism, many harsh: and s 
Aiea ces were taken, and wicked or prejudiced magistrates 
pushed the penal laws against sectaries to the extreme. Of 
late they have almost wholly slept, and those who were for- ; 
merly despised and hated, at present are under a less odium : 
from their profession, and more respected by their brethren. 
Their numbers have given them consequence in the. national 
scale. The perilous times have engaged the chief attention of 
their countrymen. It is not a day to discourage religion, when 
impiety and infidelity are come in likea flood. Every govern- 
ment must perceive, that those citizens are most valuable, whose 
obedience and peaceableness are strengthened by religious 
principles. : 

The state of real godliness among us in general, has for some. 
time past certainly been on the increase. The clergy in the 
Church, many of them at least, have been engaged to change the 
strain of moral preaching, for more frequent notice of the ortho- __ 
dox principles of Christ’s divinity and atonement, and the ne- 
cessity of true holiness. But it must be confessed, that even = & 
truth itself freezes upon the lips of those whose heart is not in- 
flamed with the love of it; and who do not feel for others’ souls 
by having felt the importance ofseeking the salvation of their 
own. 
The orthodox dissenters maintain a respectable profession. _ 
The Arian and Socinian congregations, which a few men of ™ * 
learning and philosophic attainments sought to support, have 
dwindled almost to nothing; and the only large and zealous 
bodies are those in which the ancient reformed doctrines are ~» 
maintained with all their vigour; and this chiefly by ministers, 
who derive their birth from one or other of the great Methodist 
Societies. wet 

To this source also are to be chiefly traced the zealous and 
successful efforts made of late by the Missionary Society, which 
havé been already mentioned, to send the Gospel among the 
heathen; and it may justly be reckoned among the singular and 
happy effects, which have already resulted fromhis attempt to 
evangelize the lands of darkness and despair, that such. an_en- 
deared union and cordiality hath been restored among the ya- 
rious denominations of Sadana. site had so long stood in aM 
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state of repulsion from each other. They have now agreed to 
sacrifice educational prejudices, and narrow bigottry, on the 
altar of Christian love. English and Scots, Episcopalians and : 
P Presbyterians, Methodists and Independents, have united in» 
the great object of a heathen mission, and solemnly piccees 
themselves to each other, that neither politics, nor our: ifferent 
peculiarities, shall mingle with the Gospel truth, which we de- 
sire to impart to the nations, but that al) who go on this selfde- 
nying service shall have but one injunction from us, to preach 
and teach Jesus Christ in-primitive simplicity; preseribing no. 
exclusive Church order, or form of discipline; but wishing ev- 
ery man to maintain true communion with his brethren, and 
whenever success shall crown their-labours, and congregations 
be formed among our black, or brown, or olive coloured breth- 
ren,-to avoid as much as possible all disputes about matters non-. 
= essential, to follow to the best of their judgments, the scriptural 
model of the Gospel Church; and to maintain carefully among 
themselves, the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. Nor 
hath this noble attempt failed to attract the notice of our for- 
eign brethren, whose correspondence hath testified their high 
delight at our commencements, who are praying for its abun- 
dant success, and in America, and onthe Continent, have been 
roused up to similar exertions, and are preparing to run the same 
_« race with-us, where emulation is laudable, and ambition to 
~~ excel, a truly Christian grace. * 
* e  'The Missionary Society hath also produced the happiest 
*. . effectsat home. Many of its members have begun to exert 
themselves vigorously to spread the évangelical doctrines in 
» their various neighborhoods. Different itinerant Societies have 
~~ . -been established, in order to send instruction to the poor in the 
_ villages where the Gospel is not preached; to open schools for 
' ~ their-children; to converse with the ignorant,and visit the sick; 
-and many congregations every Lord’s day, send out some of their 
»most zealous and intelligent members for these gracious pur- 
~~ poses. By these means much attention hath been awakenedin 
the souls of many, and promising appearances give good hope 
_ through grace, that his labour of love will not be in vain in the 
Lord. Probably not less than five hundred places for divine 
worship have been opened within the last three years. 

Many of the episcopal clergy and others of sound principles, 
and faithful hearts, who forteasene apparently. to them justifia- 
ble, had withheld themselves from the more enlarged society for 
missions, composed of all denominations, have felt themselves 
either reproved or excited to make some similar efforts among 
their brethren; confining themselves exclusively to the domin- 
.. antprofession. Their Society is yetin embryo, but it will not 
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want encouragement; and all who have the good of souls at 
heart must therein rejoice, if the Gospel of Christ be more dif- 
_ fasively spread. Their success will gladden our hearts, and the 
more enlarged and vigorous their efforts, the more shall they be 
ys praised. ‘4 a 
) .- It would be truly happy if these movements on every side 
engaged the attention of the two long established Societies 
among us, for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, and for 
promoting Christian knowledge. Their funds are immense, and 
adequate to any undertaking. It is to be lamented that those, 
who have been chosen by them hitherto, have too often been 
selected with so little regard to missionary talents; ‘and that 
their vast revenues have not answered any very considerably 
useful purpose; at least none such as might have been hoped, 
if their choice had been more judicious, and the plans for pro- 
moting the Gospel more vigorously pursued. Should a happy 
turn be given to these societies, and men of God arise, and be | 
- patronised by them, as they have all the countenance and help 
of government to forward their efforts, it is impossible to say 
what.a door of entrance might be opened to the Gentiles, in 
_ the yet unexplored, and unattempted regions of the world; 
especially in New Holland; the Isles of the Pacific Ocean; 
the northern parts of America; and above all, the immense 
regions of Africa, still to usa terra incognita. A gloriousscene! —. 
but.we fear a blessing rather to be hoped than realised in our 
‘day, now drawing to its evening. a 3 
We are seeking the spiritual Church of Christ, and are filled» - 
with comfort at the spread of the Gospelin the land. Maulti- 
tudes of the established Church, ministers and people, are blessed 
monuments of redeeming love. Multitudes of every other de-~ 
nomination stand high in faithful and vigorous exertions for the 
glory of our common Lord. We are sure he will say, I haye 
much people in this place. And amidst all our miseries, which 
are not few, and our propects, which, as a nation, have been. 
abundantly discouraging, this is the great sheet anchor of hope 
to every real believer. If the Lord had meant to destroy us, 
he would not havé shewed us, as Manoah’s wife observed, suc 
and such things. o 
It is true we have liberally partaken of the fashionable phi- 
losophy, and among the wise, the mighty, and the noble, the 
empire of scepticism is widely extended, and faith despised as a 
fable. It hath descended to the menial servant behind the 
chair, and to the drayman wh ~ can blaspheme and deride re- 
ligion. But against the common enemy that cometh in like a 
flood, the spirit of the Lord continues to lift up the standard of 
‘his Gospel, and many are not ashamed to fight manfully under 
Br: ie ao wg. : 
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the banner of the cross. Indeed, the ‘mode of the contest is 
changed: it is not now between true religion and falsc religion, 
but between true religionand no religion. 
Before we quit this subject, it may be worth a moments at- 
tention, to sketch a portrait of the two great characters who 
eminently contributed to. this revival of religion among us. 
As both favoured us with their cordial regard, and though more 
in unison with the one than the other, we have ever de- 
sired to give honour to whom honour is due, and hope never 
to be ashamed of the friendship of John Wesley. 

“John Wesley was of the inferior size, his visage marked with 
intelligence; singularly neat and plain in his dress; a little cast 
in his eye, observable on particular occasions; upright, graceful, 
and remarkably active. His understanding, naturally excellent 

_ and acute, was highly stored with the attainments of literature: 
“and he possessed a fund of anecdote and history, that rendered 
. his company as entertaining as instructive. His mode of ad- 
dress in public was chaste and solemn, though not illumined 
with those coruscations of eloquence which marked, if we ma 
use that expression, the discourses of his rival George Whitfield ; 
but there was a divine simplicity, a zeal, a venerableness in his 
manner, which commanded attention, and never forsook him in 
his-]atest years; when at fourscore, he retained still all the 
_freshness of vigorous oldage. His health was remarkably pre- 
»* served amidst a seene of labour and perpetual exertions of mind 
~ and body, to which few would have been equal. Never man 
~ © possessed greater personal influence over the pegple connected 
with him. Nor was it an easy task to directso vast a machine, 
where amidst so many hundred wheels in motion, some moved 
~ eccentrically, and hardly yielded to the impulse of the main 
spring. I need not speak of the exemplariness of his life, too 
_ many eyes were upon him to admit of his halting; nor could his 
weight have been maintained a moment longer, than the fullest 
~ €onviction impressed his people, that he was an eminently fa- 
voured saint of God, and as distinguished for his holy walk, as 
for his vast abilities, indefatigable labour, and singular useful- 
nN ness. ~ : 
bat oo ‘His enemies reviled him, and wouldif possible rob him of the 
meed of well-deserved honour, by imputing to him objects be- 
low-the prize he had in view. Never was there a more disin- 
terested character; but he was a man, and he must have been 
- more than a man, if with the consciousness of his own devoted- 
ness, the divine blessing on his labours, and the high admiration 
in which he was held by his followers, had he not sometimes 
thought of himself more highly than he ought to think. We 
exhibibit no faultless monsters. Elias was a man of like pas- 
sions as ourselves. . : = 
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His singular situation led him to imagine that the glorious 
Head of the Church favoured him with especial interpositions 
in his behalf, which he was sometimes ready to construe as mir- 
aculous. ; 

He yielded a too credulous ear to the reports and pretensions © 
of others, and was thus often the dupe of ignorance and _pre- 
sumption. oe ‘ 

He hastily at times advanced, what farther information, or 
maturer judgment compelled him to retract or soften. 

In the article of marriage he acted contrary to the celibacy 
he professed to recommend; but this change of sentiment and 
conduct implied nothing criminal, unless it were the precipitan- 
cy of his former determination. _ 

His rooted aversion to the doctrines called Calvinistic, might 
be supposed to proceed from a conscientious apprehension, that 
they had an unfavourable aspect on the practice of spiritual — - 
religion, however groundless such supposition was in reality, | 
and however evident the contrary effects appeared in those who 
held them. But his-bittefmess and asperity towards those who 
defended them, and his harsh imputations on the God they wor- 
shipped, whatever provocations he might plead, were utterly 
inexcusable. . % 

But above all, that which appeared in Mr. John Wesley, 
the most censurable part of his conduct, was his very unfair _ 
statement of the arguments of his Calvinistic adversaries, which _ 
in a man of his acuteness of intellect, will hardly admit of the _ 
plea of unintentional mistake. _ : at. 

We are called upon to speak the truth, and we intend to do 
it from our heart, without respect to persons, to the best of our © 
knowledge. Mr. Wesley is gone to give account of himself 
to the proper Judge, by whom we doubt not all his iniquity is 
pardoned, and his infirmities covered. And now that envy 
and enmity have been some time laid asleep in his grave, we 
rejoice in observing his character rise in general estimation, 
and most highly respected by those who knew him best. It. °~ 
will now hardly be a question with any man, whether he — . 
would not rather have been John Wesley, who died not worth ~~ 
ten pounds, than Lavington, Bishop of Exeter, who so bitterly 
persecuted him. ~ ' whet 

Grorce Wuarrrienp was the son of an inn-keeper at 
Gloucester. From his early youth he had received deep 
impressions of religion; and he carried with him to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, a serjousness of mind very uncommon. He — 
began his active career, even before he was in orders, visiting 
the prisons, and instructing the poor. Bishop Benson was so - 
delighted with his early piety, that-he ordained him at the age 
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of twenty-one And his first essay was a striking specimen of 
his future popularity, being heard with the most uncommon and 
awakened concern. His person was manly, and grew large as 
he advanced in years, his voice remarkably musical, and capa- 
ble of the most varions intonations, with a natural eloquence, 
too singular not to command the most profound attention. His 
manner was often highly gracefull and oratorical: and though ° 
a cast in his eyes, strongly marked, prevented the vivid impres- 
sion which that organ is peculiarly suited to make, yet no man 
with such a disadvantage ever looked with stronger sensibility: 
and after a second hearing the deffect was forgotten. Never did 
aman possess greater couflfiand of the human passions, or better 
knew the way to the consciences of his hearers: he had arrows 
in his quiver, that himself only knew how to sharpen. His 
literary attainments were moderate, though not defective in the 
learned languages; but his thorough acquantance with the 
Scriptures, and the peculiar art of introducing and illustrating 
: ject he treated, not only won the ear to listen, but left 
ssion on the mind never to be effaced. His labours in 


~ Of his exertions shook his constitution, whilst the more placid 
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Wesley, with equal constancy of preaching, preserved his 
.-to fourscore and upwards, unimpaired. Perhaps no 
- since the days of St. Paul, not even Luther himself, was - 


every rs nally blest to the call and conversion of so many 


_ souls from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 


God, as George Whitfield. The immense collections he made 


»- age ble purposes, sharpened the tongue of slander. Time 


hath affixed the seal ofintegrity to all his Pn ee was 


-yeviled for his unguarded expressions, and some enthusiastic 


flights; but he disarmed his enemies by ingenuous acknowl- 


-edgements and correction of his mistakes. How a youth sur- 


~ rounded with such popularity, and conscious of his own powers,. 


was preserved from hatching the old Serpent’s egg, laid in 
every human heart, is wonderful. The keen eye of malevo- 
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Leger wes upon him ready to seize occasion against him, or to 
| ° . . . 

make it; and itis a proof of no inconsiderable excellence, where 


so many watched for his halting, that amidst the most virulent 


ho knew him best must witness, how holily and unblameably 


: he so little could be found justly to accuse him. They 


he had his conversion in the world. Indeed he was so taken 


; “up with the unwearied labours of his ministry, in preaching, 


> 


religious exercises, and advice to those who were daily apply- 
ing to him, that he had sometimes scarcely leisure for necessary 
food. The very things for which he was abused, he esteemed 
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his glory; and resolved to spend and be spent in the service of 

the souls for whom Christ died. He would have himself ac- 

knowledged many more than his nearest friends, or the bitterest 

of his enemies could discover. He is now alike beyond censure 

or cendemnation. What we remarked in him, we will speak 

and not be ashamed. . ae 

In his preaching he sometimes pushed the ludicrous to the 
debasement of the dignity of the sacred ministry. He told a 
story so well, that it seduced him occasionally to pursue a vein 
of humour, more suited to excite risibity than to awaken seri- 
ousness; though some impressive truth always closed the re- 
lation. - 

The Orphan House of Georgia, which he adopted with too 
partial affection, seems to have engaged him in difficulties 
and immensity of expense, greater than any utility which ever 
appeared to be derived from it; and the vast collections he 
made for it, though faithfully applied, gave a handle to the 
' slanders of suspicion. - .. 

He too frequently indulged in the censures of the clergy, ~ 
which however just they might be, seemed the effect o resets ; 
ment, and would rather tend too exasperate than conciliate their 
attention. Yet it is well known he was remarkably kind 
spirited, and averse to controversy and its bitterness: and his_ 
most intimate friends bear witness, that his temper was as ami- © 
able, and his conversation as singularly cheerful, as hi ‘piety 
was deep and sincere. ar 

On the wholes i a man, as a Christian, asa minister, we 
shall not we fear, look upon his like again speedily. After 
passing through evil report and’ good report, during more than. 
thirty years of incessant labour, he entered into his rest in ~~ 
America, which had been peculiarly benefitted by his visits; 
having crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, to preach the ever- 
lasting Gospel, with the power of the Holy Ghost sent down 
from Heaven. Whatever ignorance of his real character, the ~~ 
fatuity of prejudice, or the insolence of pride may have sug- 
gested, the day is coming when his great and adorable Master 
will condemn every tongue that hath arisen up in Judgment against 
him, and say in the presence of men and Angels, “ Well done 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” - 

We must pass more concisely over the state of the Scottish 
Church; too much like the English, declined from her own . 
first principles and primitive simplicity. Her ministers exalted ~ 
in all human science and philosophical attainments above their 
predecessors; more polished in style and manners; deeper in 
mathematics and metaphysics; but not more evangelical, more 
zealous, more laborious. No where has more admired authors 
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won public approbation; no where have more dangerous and 
determined infidels appeared to corrupt the pinepes of the 

i d in 

the general assembly, awfully demonstrate how great a body 
preponderates there, against the advocates for the ancient doc- 
trines, and the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Asthe Scottish Church grew by degrees more and more into 
a worldly emesis the abuses of patronage, and other things, 
which grieved and disgusted many of her most excellent pastors, 
produced divisions. These led to the Presbytery of Relief, the 
Neceders, the Burghers, and Anti-burghers, the shades of whose 
differences this history cannot particularize. Yet among those, 
much of the power of real godliness remained. An host arose, 
with the famed Erskines and their fellows at their head, who 
were zealous advocates for truth as it isin Jesus, and sought to 
revive the life of religion in their several congregations. Their 


mented. | re of wealth and fashionable manners have 
their moral system; whilst the love of many hath 
waxed cold amidst the prevailing taste for science and dissi- 
pation. y 
It is however, a pleasing trait, and highly deserving mention 
in a work of this kind, that none have more cordially come for- 
ward in the heathen mission than our brethren in Scotland. The 
same spirit of charity and conciliation among the truly gracious 
f differe itfations, hath softened down the bitterness of 
asperity, which had too frequently prevailed; and those have 
agreed to unite in labour and worship, who for a long while had 
been inastate ofutter repulsion from each other; whilst the 
riches of their liberality have demonstrated how deeply they 
have the object at heart, of seeking the soulsredeemed, in heath- 
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sors of evangelical truth, cleaving steadfastly to God, been 
preserved, as. exemplary in their lives and labours, as sound. 


yet p 
in the ae ani 2S advocates for the ancient reformed doc- 


ver - unfashionable in the eyes. of many, 
fast by them. as the most sacred deposit 
e treasure. Scotland, in general, hath 
a Jesurun, hath waxed: fat et es 
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his authority more respected. Many, by their» Jabours, 
‘will, in the day.of God, be written among the righteous; and 
_when the Lord shall collect his redeemed, be found to have been 
“porn there.., vaca. Pe ee 
It is to be lamented, that ignorance and popery still spread 
their thick mist: ‘the bulk of the common peoples «nd_ that 
“the Protestants ntain but little more. than their _hame and ; 


_ their priests, and vast congregations assembled wherever these 


whe 


_ their benighted countrymen, and to turn their minds from the 
ear er ba ae ae a Care aa es § Sa 8 PS ai 
miserable distractions of politics, to the greater concerns of the 
salvation ofimmortal souls. See Cat ee Sa eee 
‘The other branches of the reformed Churer in America, and — 
on the Continent of Europe, claim a few additional remarks, 
and will bring the whole of this period to its close. = 
The first Methodist societies in the United States were formed . 
in 1766, one in New York, and one in F rederick county Mary- 
land. _ Societies aaving been aftewards formed in other places, 
some preachers were obtained from England, and others were 
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societies under his care both in Europe and America, would in 
time, be entirely independent of the English hierarchy, both for 
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nimi ve chur convinced me 
s and/presbyters are ‘theeanu ler. 
eM ae ‘sa me right to ordain, | Bor maby 
; een _importuned, from time to time, to exercise 
ight, by Ride part ur travelling preachers; but I 
ave refused, not only for peace sake, but becau: I was 


e national church to which TI belonged. — 
ut the case is widely di erent between England ndN 
a ‘Here. there are. bishops who have legal jurisdiction. 
msi America ther are none, neither no parish ministers. So that 
. es toget thér, there i is none either to ba 
Lord’ $ supper ” Here, therefe eee les. 
nd I conceive myself at full liberty, vi 
der, and invade no man’s. right, by appointing and sending 
urers into the harvest. % 
. have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Wis tis 
ry..to be joint superintendents over our Drege in, in North 
erica, also ea Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey, to act 
m, by baptizing and administering the Lord’s 
“And 1 bay > prepared a liturgy, little differing from 
“the church of FE ngland, (I think the best constituted 
y church i in the world,) which I advise all” travelling 
ers. to use on the Lord’s day, in all the cor gregations, 
i ng the” litany on Wednesdays and Fridays, ‘and praying 
pore on all other days, I also advise “the elders to admin- 
the supper of the Lord on every. Lord’s sday, 
ames a bes any one will point out a more rational and Beriptaraly way 
tet feeding ¢ and guiding those poor sheep in the wilderness I will 
gladly embrace iby. = At present I cannot see beey. better method 


than’ J have taken. ; 
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__ s4Ithas, Indeed, been proposed to desire the English bishop 
to ordain. part of sour preachers: for Am 1Ca. i ig to this I 
object, 1.1 desired the bisho of pg to or ain only one but 
could not prevail: 2. «If they consented, we know the slowness 
of their proceedin g; but the taticriadmi ts” of nodelay: 3. If 
they would ordain them now, they’ ould likewise expect to 
= govern them: Aud how grievously wouldythis entangle them? 
» *4.°As our American bre ae ee totally disentangled both 
; glish hie rarchy, gee, 


an brethren a Marg 
from the state ar d from the nglish hic } jot en- 
tangle them again either with-the one or the other. They 
“are now at full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and the 
: - primitive church. “And we judge it best that they st 


= stand fast, in that liberty wh erew pa Soppoe pt otek penal 
* ~ them free.” : “ ott, sa 4 : Bho eit c a 
Pag “thas ik will be seen, that two persons were appointed as 


Feuperintendents or bishops, and iwo as elders, with power to 
.» administer the sacraments. ~ ‘The General “Conterence which. 
» met in December, ‘1784, in Balt it ore, unanimously confirmed. 
what Mr. Wesley hadvdone. Mr. Asbury was receivedas joint 
superintendent with “Dr. Coke—the traveling preac ers who 
Were deemed eligibe; were ordained—and in this manner was 
constituted the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
onstituted the- -° plucezebsepusch'in the i 
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States, ae ~ ae , f= ae aegee ae es a 
_ The Presbyterian Church in the Unitéd States, was original- 
~ ly composed of a few strict» Beet Aas from Scotland and 
Ireland, and some Congregationa ists from New England and 
South Britain. ‘These were scattered through the middle states 
for near half a century, with “but few ministers and no bond of 
‘union, and: in Virginia, oppressed by Episcopacy. The first - 
-Presbyterian Churches duly organised, were the first Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia, and the Church at Snow Hill, in - 
Maryland. Which of these is the oldest, it is difficult-to deter- 
mine. In 1704, the first Presbytery*was organised. And in 
1716 a Synod was formed, called the Synod of Philadelphia, 
New Castle, Snow Hill and Long Island. But in this body 
_ thus organised, there was not perfect harmony. The old Pres- 
byterians were in» favour of strict Presbyterianism, and were 
great advocates for a learned ministry. The Congregationalists 
cared but little about rigid forms, and were willing to receive 
men into the ministry eminently pious, though they might 
Sh: be without great learning. In 1720 the Synod passed the a- 
dopting measure, by which the Westminster Confession of faith 
| was adopted as the standard of the Churches, and every minis- 
ter was bound to subscribe to it on his own entrance into the 
ministry; but the Congregationalists were not cordial, in it, and 
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: itd stace contention fas high. The parties were called 
old side, and new lights. % . 
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‘such was ‘their. attachment, to him and his preaching, and such 
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the aversion: expressed by the old side, that arent was made,- 
: ‘and the ‘Synod of New York was established by the new side, ™ 


in je to the Sy nod of Philadelphia. — The leading | div # 


eparation were the Tennents, Blairs, Dickinsons, 
‘oodbridge, | Tae Finley ‘and Mr. Barr. - ‘The 
nae ons r. Allison, a d Robert Cross headed the old side. 
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n grew ashamed and ‘weary of contention. In 1758 a 
union was happily formed, and the two Synods moved forward 
sn 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian es ee Assem- 


= ‘bly wa ust convened in Philadelphia, in L78 


The whole government of,the Presby sonanbCBice by 


= judicatories, from the lowest, a session throug 


esbyteries of a second and third gradation to a fourth and last. 
- doctrine and discipline are strictly Calvanistic. Her clergy 


hive been pious, learned and ‘active. ~ 


“Though not Sirigiy. the founder of a sect, since he was "A 
declared enemy of all separation from the English church, ‘the 
name of John Hutch ainson has excited toe much attention to be 
entirely omitted in this history.” He was born in 1674, and in 


the early part of his life, was stewart to the” duke of Somerset. 


He was undoubtedly a man of uncommon abilities, and’ of: 
extensive knowledge. He applied himself, among other pur- 
suits, assiduously to the study of nature, and is said to have 
-collected in the course of his travels, that selection of fossils 
which was bequeathed by Dr. Woodward to the Univerty of 
Cambridge. 

In 1724, he published the first part of his Moses’s Pacis: 
in which he ridiculed Dr. Woodward's Theory of the Earth, 


_ and attacked the doctrine of gravitation, and other parts of the 
Principia of Newton. About three years afterwards he pub- 


lished a second volume, explaining the nature of the Scripture 
philosophy, and the system of Moses. The Hebrew language 


and the Holy Scripture he esteemed as the source of all knowl- — 
edge human and divine: and wrote treatises fancifully illustra-_ 


tive of that language. But he was no admirer of classical 
‘literature. “After Origin and other commentators, he asserted 
that the Scriptures were not to be understood i in a literal, butir 


¥ 


y were men in whom was the spirit of piety anc love, 2 


harmony. _ Gaining i in strength and importance, they» 
. finally, in 1786, resolved, that the “ep Synods be div eo 
‘into three or more Synods-out of which shall be composed a 


» 


3 
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an allegorical sense; that even the historical parts, and particu-. 
larly those relating to the Jewish ceremonies, and levitical law, 
were to be considered in the same light. And he asserted, that 
according to this mode of interpretation, the Hebrew Scriptures 
would be found to testify amply concerning the nature and per- 

- son of Christ. Mf RUA 

~. The followers of Mr. Hutchinson have never been formed - 

« into a distinct church or society; but his doctrines have been 
_ embraced by considerable numbers both of the clergy and laity 


in England, who on that account, are distinguished by the _ 


ET) 


appellation of Hutchinsonians. sha : 
~~ The Sandemanians, or Glassites, as they are termed in Scot- 
d, derive their name from two popular preachers in North 
- Britian, Mr. John Glass, and Mr. Robert Sandeman. Their 
“doctrine and discipline are said to be: 1. That justifying faith 
is no more than the simple belief of the truth, or the divine testi-- 
mony passively received. 2. That this divine testimony carries 
» in itself sufficient ground of hope and occasion of joy to every” 
one who believes it, without any thing wrought in us, or done by 
us, to give ilva particular direction to ourselves. 3. They 
constantly communiacate together in the Lord’s Supper every 
Sabbath: for they consider the Christian Sabbath as designed - 
for the celebration of the divine ordinances, which are summarily 
comprised, Acts ii.42-4. In the interval between the morning ~ 
and afternoon service, they have their love-feasts; of which 
every member partakes by dining at the houses of such of their 
brethrenas live sufficiently near, and whose habitations are con- 
venient for that purpose. Their princpal design in these feasts 
is, to-cultivate mutual knowledge and friendship; to testify that 
trey are all brethren of one family, and that the poor may be - 
aided by the wealthy. At these love-feasts,and on the admission 
of a new member they use the kiss of charity, or the saluting 
each other with a holy kiss, which they believe to be a duty 
enjoined—Rom. xvi. 16. and in I. Cor. xvi. 20. - They also 
- practice washing each other’s feet, for which they allege John 
xiii, 14, 15. ‘They hold to a community of goods, so far, that 
every one among them is to consider his property liable to the 
ealls of the poor and of the church. With excommunicated 
persons they hold it uniawful to eat or drink. ¢>: 
Mr, Sandeman came to New England, and established a 
society at Boston, and a few other acces died at Danbury 
ive bir a tees 
an a Some singular sects have arisen in America, within the course 
of this century. Of this class are the Dunkers, who formed 
themselves into a kind of commonwealth, mostly in a small town 


ene >i -# 
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se tin a ae fon antg gist a a cap somewhat. Nite af Ee 
‘Dominican friars. The men and women have seperate habita- te 
tions, and distinct governments. For this purpose they have 
_two large buildings; one of which is occupied by the brethren, _ 
“and the other by the sisters of the society: and in each of them 
there is. . banqueting room, and an apartment for public worship. 
The bre thren and sisters’ do not meet together even at their de 
‘yotions. y live chiefly on vegetable food; the rules 
eer society orbidding them the use of flesh except upon 
Pacer occasions, when they hold what is called a love-feast; ~ 
- at which they use some flesh. No member of the socie Pe 
is Wisned a bed, but in cases. of sickness. They have in their. 
rooms benches on which to rest themselves, and blocks of wood 
for pillows. The Dunkers allow of no intercourse betwixt the 
‘brethren and sisters, not even by marriage. Theyseem to have 
z ‘obtained their name from their manner of baptizing their new 
-converts, which is byimmersion. ‘She principal tenet of the | & 
“Dunkers appears to be this: That future happiness is only to ey 
be obtained by penance and outward mortification in this 
E life; and that as Jesus Christ, by his meritorious sufferings, 
became the Redeemer of mankind in general,so each individual 
ad of the human race, by a life of abstinence and restraint, may 
work out his own salvation. Nay, they go so far as to aie of 
worl s of | supererogation; and declare, that aman may do much 
“more: han he isin justice and equity obliged todo, and that his 
supera pundant works may therefore be applied to the salvation 
of others. They deny the eternity of future punishments, and 
| believe that the souls of the just are employed to preach the 
~ _ gospel to those who have had no revelation in this life. They 
fF suppose the Jewish Sabbath, or sabbatical ‘ycar, and year of 
- jubilee, are typical of certain periods after the general judg- 
-ment, in which the souls of those who are so far humbled as to 
acknowledge | God and Christ, are received to elicity;, ae 
those who continue obstinate are reserved in torments 1 ur til t 
SS grand period tipified by the jubilee arrives, in which 1 | be. 
~~» made eventually happy. . They also, deny the ‘im on of 
‘Adam’s sin to his posterity; and as they believe | in the final 
salvation of all | is proper to consider them as Univer-. 
sists. ‘They declaim violence even in self-defence, and suffer 
themselves to be defrauded or wronged rather than go to law; wen 
on which account they. have. PEO i been called the harm. a 
Jess Dunkers. ‘ 
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The Swedenborgians owe their origin as a-sect, to one of the 
most extraordinary men of modern times, the Hon. Emanuel 


Swedenborg. He was the son of Jasper Swedenborg, bishop 


of West Gotha. He appears te have had a complete education, 


es his learning being extensive in almost every branch. At an 


early period of his life he became remarkable for his abilities 
at the courtof Sweden. His first and favorite pursuit was na- 


tural science on which he published several. valuable treatises. 


He was intimate with Charles XII. king of Sweden, who ap- 
_ pointed him to the office of assessor to metalic college; in 1719, 


he was ennobled by queen Ulric Eleanora, and named Baron 


Swedenborg, 


___In 1743, he professed to have been favoured witha particular 
revelation, and a sight ofthe invisible world. From that period _ 


ay he devoted himself to theological studies, and composed a large 
~ number of books upon those subjects in good latin, (but without 


any ornaments of style) which he wrote with facility, and itis” 


said that he seldom blotted or corrected a line. He lived and 
died in the Lutheran communion, but always spake favourably. 
of the church of England, and exercised liberal principles 
___ towards others. : Nl 
_ ‘The theology he professed was abstruse and mystical. He 
carried his respect for the person and divinity of Christ to the 
highest degree of veneration, considering him as God mani- 
fested in the flesh. With respect to the Sacred Trinity, he ad- 


mitted three distinct essences, principles, or characters, existing 


in it, and constituting the Divine Being. The virtue and efficacy 


of the atonement, by the passion and death of the man Christ. 
Jesus, is considered by Baron Swedenborg, as not consisting in — 


the change of disposition in God towards man from wrath to 
love and mercy; because that ever. must be unchangeably the 
same; but in changing the state of man, by removing from him 


the powers of hell and darkness, wherewith he was manifested.” 


in consequence of transgression; and by bringing near to him the 
divine and heavenly powers of goodness and truth, in the person 


and spirit of Jesus Christ, the manifested God and Saviour, 


whereby the infirmities and corruptions of human nature might 
_ be wrought upon, and every penitent believer might enjoy di- 


ternal and spiritual sense, to which the 


sense serves as a basis or receptacle. He many of his illus- 


trations are founded upon this figurative sense. ; 

He was a strong asserter of the free agency of man; the 
practical morals which he recommended were of a pure kind, 
and we have reason to believe he practised them himself. 


But the most extraordinary circumstance respecting this sin- 


e favour. He asserted that the Holy Scriptures contained. 
outward and literal ~ 
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diter character, is the correspondence which he saccitea he 
maintained with the world of spirits. Several parts of his wri- 
tings are replete with narratives of scenes which he professes ; 
to have witnessed in the invisible regions. ‘These he describes _ oe 
by expressions borrowed from the things of this world, which ® 
he asserts are only to be understood in a figurative sense, and as 
corresponding ‘in some degree with those which he describes. 
These narratives have generally been ascribed to a partial de- - 
rangement of his mental powers, but his. igo ers believe 
them to be genuine revelations. a 
_ The societies of Swedenborg are numerous in Sweden and ~ 
| adiart ge have some establishments in England and Amer- 
ica. Though they form independent societies in the United ; 
States, and have made attempts to doit in Europe, the admirers. “i 
of the Baron disapp ore of separating from the Lutheran 
church; because he an enemy to such separation, and 
was, as they assert, dered only of establishing an invisible 
church, or dominion of faith and virtue in the hearts of men, 
which. they contend is the true interpretation of all that he has  —__ 
said concerning the new Jerusalem, or new church of Christ. - 
‘Not only did the Baron insist, that he himself had a familiar 
correspondence with the invisible world, but it is contended by 
his followers, both from his writings tid from the Scriptures, 
that every man is in continual association with angels and spirits, 
and that without such association he could not think, or exert 
ing faculty. It is insisted further, that man, secorting to 
n this world, takes up his eternal abode, either with 
angels of light, or ‘with spirits of darkness; with the forme, if 
his life shall have been righteous before God, or with the latter, 
if through folly and’ wickedness, he shall be found to have 
rejected the counsels of the Most High. + 
Fs _- The tenets of the Socinians made some progress during this 
Beane ps among -_ dissenters in England. ets 


the unity of the Deity, the een of Christ fo F 
though | ee al in a high degree the Spirit: Shy y 


r a but some of them are ae to Wy oe Rive 
authors of the different books were divinely inspired. They 
agree Wi all Christians that Jesus of Nazareth was a divinely 
commissioned teacher of truth and righteousness; and that hay- 
ing been crucified by his enemies, he was raised from the dead 
on the third day. ‘They regard it as a duty to believe whatever 

he is commissioned to teach. ‘They believe in the resurrection 
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of the dead, both fii just and the unjust; and a subsequent 
state of retribution according to the deeds done in the body: but 
they reject the doctrine of eternal punishment. They believe 


Christ to have been a man, for the same reasons for which they 


seh 


~ believe the proper humanity of Moses and the prophets, Andac- 
cording to their system of doctrine, not only the divinity of Christ, 
but the distinct personal existence of the Holy Ghost, the doc- 
trines of original sin, and of the atonement, fall to the ground. 
According to Dr. Priestly, the pardon of sin is dispensed solely on 
account of men’s personal virtues, such as a penitent upright 
heart, and a reformed examplary life; and without regard to 
the sufferings or merit of any being whatever. The Unitarians- 
also reject the doctrine of an extraordinary divine influence upon 
the mind for moral and religious purposes; but they admit the 
beneficial efficacy of divine truth in regulating the affections 
and governing the life of every true Christian. Dr. Priestly 
says, that while he was an Arian, he became persuaded that 
the doctrine of the atonement was erroneous, and that there 
has been no supernatural influence, except for the purpose of 
miracles. 
Some of the. Unitarians deny the agency of the devil, and 
the doctrine of an intermediate state between death and the 
general resurrection. But they urge the importance of morality 
as necessary for the happiness and well-being of mankind in this 
life, and in that which isto come. They teach that Christianity 
requires the renunciation of every vice, and the practice of - 
every virtue. Love is with them the fulfilment of the law, and 
the habitual practice of virtue from a principle of love to God, 
is, according to some of their best authors, the sum of true’ 
religion. They reject every. thing in human creeds that has 
the character of mystery, or that surpasses the limits of our 
comprehension, as being irrational and not warranted by the 
Scriptures. 5 
The doctrine which was supported by Origin and some of the 
fathers, concerning the final salvation of all men, in opposition 
‘to the prevailing belief in the eternity of future punishments, 
has also been revived with much zeal, and with some success, 


ad i and the United States. Those who advocate 


octrine, suppose that, as Christ died for all, so, before he 
_ shall have delivered up his mediatorial kingdom to the Father, 
he will bring all to pariicipate in the benefits of his death. 
They teach that the wicked will receive a punishment in pro- 
portion to their crime: that punishment itself isa kind of media- 
torial work, founded upon mercy, designed to humble the im- 
penitent under a sense of their guilt, and reconcile them to 
God. They suppose that the words eternal, everlasting, &c. as 
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“they are in some places applied to things. which have ended, 
cannot be intended to mean endless when applied to future 
misery. It is contended by them, that this doctrine is most con- 
sonant with the perfections of the Deity, most worthy of the 
character of Christ, and that the Scriptures cannot in any other — 
way be so easily reconciled. ~ — 
- The Shakers who originated in England about the year 1774, 
are a people of great singularty.. Anna Lee, whom they styled 
the Elect Lady, was a conspicuous leader in this party. She 
- was reccived and acknowledged among them as their first 
‘mother, or spiritual parent, in the female line, and the second 
ae in the covenant of life according to the present display of 
ne gospel. In 1774, she, and a number of her followers, sailed 
from Liverpool for New York; and being joined by others after 
_ their arrival, taey settled near Albany, where they have spread . 
their opinions and increased to ‘a considerable number. They 
have also several societies inthe West. © Fe ato 
_ The leading practical tenet is the abolition of marriage,.and 
the entire separation of the sexes. They believe in human 
depravity, in the effusions of the Spirit, and assert that the day — “ 
of judgment is past. They consider their testimony as anew 
dispensation, which they call Christ’s:second appearance. In 
their worship they practice a regular dance, toa hymn sung by 
the elders. ‘They practice a community of goods, and hold that 
nothing short of this union in all things, both spiritual and tom- 
poral, can constitue a true church. Onaccount of great exer- 
tions in dancing, their nerves sometimes become affected, and 
they have fits of shuddering or shaking, and hence have been 
called Shakers, and also Shaking Quakers. 
_ The gigantic efforts of literary genius which so highly distin- 
guished the seventeenth century, were not without their influence 
4 in this, and science continued to spread her rays rapidly and 
extensively over lands which had been long covered with the 
darkness and superstition of popery. From the constant advan- 
ces of literature, the facility of multiplying books, and from 
other causes, the number of authors was greatly augmented. 
Our view of them must necessarily be brief and imperfect. 
__ Among English writers, no one of his day wrote with greater 
beauty, or with more taste than Joseph Addison. His. works, : 
which are chiefly of the miscellaneous kind, will ever be read. 
with interest, and his character as a Christian reflects ‘much * 
honour on the cause of true religion. His sentiments were 
excellent, his style highly finished, his talents as a poet were 
much admired, and deservedly celebrated. — er 
Sir Richard Steel possessed a versatility of talents, extensive 
- information, a deep acquaintance with polite literature, and was 
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an author of no ordinary rank. Several of his miscellaneous 
productions were highly applauded, his celebrity as a writer was 
very considerable, aud. probably would have been more so, if 
he had not been connected with so fine a writer as Addison. _ 

_ James Saurin was an eloquent French theologian, and an 
eminent writer. Besides his voluminous and celebrated ser- 
mons, he published discourses, historical, critical and moral, 
upon the most memorable events of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and several smaller works. Massilon was also an able 
and eloquent French divine, and a writer of eminence. As a 
powerful master of eloquence, his name has become almost. 
proverbial. His works were published in fourteen volumes” 
duodecimo. 

Jorathan Edwards, president of Princeton College, in New 
Jersey, was a talented writer and eminent scholars Richard 
Bently, president of Trinity College, Oxford, devoted his time 

and talents to the adyancement of science, and was esteemed 
for eminent acquirements. 

Dr. Berkly, bishop of Cloyne, wrote several valuable works; 

among which are, his theory of vision, principles of human. 
knowledge, dialogues in opposition to sceptics and atheists, ser- 
mons, and the minute philosopher. As ascholar and philosopher, 
he possessed a high reputation. Pope and Swift may be con- 
sidered among the first writers of the age in which they lived. 
The first was an excellent poet, and wrote on various subjects 
with great success. His writings on religious subjects were the 
least valuable of his works. His productions in poetry and 
prose were published in nine octavo volumes. Dean Swift was 
a poet of some talent, and a very extensive writer. His works 
have been published in fourteen volumes quarto, and twenty-five 
octavo, besides editions in other forms.. He displayed much 
wit, und a taste for satire; but as a Christian, or a Christian 
minister, little can be said in his favour. 

Oliver Goldsmith possessed great natural powers, well culti- 

vated by good education, and his writings as a poet, but more 
particularly asa naturalists, entitle him to a respectable rank 
among the learned of his time. Hume, as an English historian, 

_ possessed considerable celebriety; but his principles on morality 
and religion have a most licentious tendency. A valuable his- 
~ tory of Charles Fifth, a history of Scotland, also a history of 
» America, and a dissertation concerning India, were productions 
of Dr. Robertson, president «f the University of Edinburgh. 
The works of Dr. Prideaux prove him extensively skilled in 
oriental literature and Biblical criticism. Gray and Sterne 
were reputable: authors, and highly esteemed by their contem- 
poraries. Gray possessed the reputation of a scholar, and was 
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well versed in history, antiquities, criticism, morals and politics. 
One of the best writers of this age, was Dr. Johnson. Though 

compelled to struggle with poverty, which obliged him to leave 
the University before he had completed his studies, and without 
receiving a degree, his gigantic efforts and ultimate success asa 
writer, procured for him the highest honors both from the Uni- 
versity and the public. Among his works are a most valuable 
dictionary of the English language, and his lives of the poets. 
Buffon,.a French philosopher, was celebrated as a naturalist, 
and his works are very voluminous. Gibbon wrote a full history 
of the decline of the Roman empire; a production of merit, but 
tarnished by his‘sarcasms upon Christianity, and by a kind of 
indecency which pervades the whole work. Though princi- 
pally devoted to political life, Burke was highly esteemed on 
account of his literary attainments and for his elocution. Asa 
polemical writer; Fletcher, of Madely, possesed extraordinary ~ 
talents, and his-works have been of immense service to. ne 
Christian world. His piety was almost without a parallel, ex- 
hibiting in.a surprising manner the power and efficacy of 
divine grace. Drs. Beaty and Blair, wrote elegantly on sub- 


jects literary and religious. Their works have been, and 


doubtless will continue to be extensively useful. Among the 
works of the former, are a poem of the Minstrel, an essay on 
the nature and immutability of truth in opposition to sophistry 
and scepticism, elements of moral science, and evidences of the 
Christian religion; among those of the latter are, sermons on 
various subjects, and lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Letters. 

_ To the foregoing names, many others might be added, such 
as, Young, Prior, Parnell, Rowe, Boileau, Bosseut, Fenelon, 
Watts, Bourdaloue, Fontenelle, Arbuthnot, Congreve, S. Clarke, 
Franklin, Rittenbouse, Ramsay, and Rush; all of whom have 
been more or less distinguished for their attainments and useful 
productions. 
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AL STATE OF THE CHURCH—REVIVALS_N EW SECTA-— 


ee tae OM GRIESSMISSIONS. <=  e 
ee ee fe 
> eae We have seen in the precedingcentury aconsiderable decline 
é BE the Papal power, large communities of Protestants effectu- 
ally er ancipated from its dominion, an increase of learning and. 
liberal principles, and in spite of lofdeiaee extraordinary 
revival of evangelical religion. This revival, which was the 
fruit of itinerant labours, was attended with renovating effects 
among various religious societies, and the fruit of it is still visi- 
ble both in Europe and America. naires 
Most of the national churches in Europe have continued un- 
der forms of government so nearly the same as in the last 
century, that it is unnecessary to mention them in detail. Some 
of these churches have been much revived, and are exerting a 
powerful influence in the cause of truth. _Some are making 
but moderate efforts, and others are apparently in a state of in- 
activity. ‘ : 
The union of these churches with the civil power, though 
considered by some as being essential to their prosperity, is per- 
haps, their greatest evil. It has indeed a tendency to yive 
them popularity and pecuniary support; but itseems invariably 
hostile to their spiritual interests. The measure appears to 
-have been adopted for the benefit of the government, rather 
than for that of the church. It is well kaown that the influence 
of religion, even ifit be a religion of mere forms and ceremo-: 
nies, is often effectual in awing the ignorant into submission to 
the civil authority, be that authority of what kind it may. And 
_ when rulers have perceived that ecclesiastical influence is an 
important auxilary to civil power, they have deemed it good 
policy to establish and preserve a connexion so advantageous. 
But experience has amply shown, that though the State may 
derive advantage from such connexions, the interests of ‘reli- 
gion are far from being promoted. ag: “$ 
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“ane site is impossible for a civil government, in fori ning such a 
“union, to give all denominations of Christians equal. advantages; 
‘it must give some one of them the preference over all the rest. 
And the one thus preferred, while sustained by the arm of na- 
tional power and patronage, is liable to. lose sight of its depen- 


dence upon the Great Head of the church; and relapsing into 
formality and the spirit of the world, to become indifferent, if 
not averse to the essentials of evangelical religion. Itis to be 
feared that this is the presen situation of some of the European 
Gnarehes. =). 322 2a PS 


privileges. The new state of things, so favourable to reli gious 
tended 
bh plea 


that kingdom, will be strong barriers against the spread of gen- 
uine piety. . % 1 


- The rights of conscience are better understood in most of the 
European kingdoms than they formerly were, and _ religious 
toleration is extended to all classes of Christians, except in 
Spain Portugal and Italy. The numerous dissenting churches 
are required to do their full proportion towards supporting the 
national church; but they are permitted to build themselves 
houses for public worship, at their own expense, and worship 
according to their faith. Formerly, those who refused to sub- 
‘scribe to the established creed were considered as being aban- 
doned to heresy and misery; butit is a pleasing reflection, that 
this opinion is giving place to more enlightened views. The 
darkness of ignorance and superstition has in some measure 
passed away, and the true light is extending its rays among the 
nations. ‘The Protestant dissenters constitute a large and re- 
spectable proportion of the Christian community in Europe, 
and are distinguished for their zeal in the cause of religion. 
Unencumbered by state patronage, and relying for and upon a 
superior power, some of them have been made more active and 
successful in the great work of spreading the gospel, than the es- 
tablished churches; and there is evidently more vital and prac- 
tical religion among them, than is manifested among the others. — 
- Inthe United States, the churches are in prosperity, and the. 
state of religionis encouraging. Here we have no national 
church, nor is it intended there shall be. ‘Phe framers of our 
‘constitution seem to have believed that a union of Church and 

_ State was never originally intended by the author of Christiani- 
ty. Though they had examples of it before them, in almost 
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all the governments of the Eastern world, they co erceive 
no one of them attended with consequences of such a nature as 
to warrant them in attempting asimilar plan. They aimed at — 
the permanent Di iaiaeit hot of a national church, but of 
civil and religious liberty, and the security of the rights of ‘con- 
science to all classes of citizens. They believed that religion 
would flourish best when unencumbered by legal efforts to di- 
rect its course, and that legislating upon it would have no other 
considerable effect than to check its progress. They. therefore, 
left it where they found it, independent of human power, and 
resting upon its own eternal foundation. The experiment, if 
it be one, proves thus far, that they acted wisely. Religion is 
not made an auxiliary to tyranny and oppression, nor is it ban- 
ished from the country. It flourishes in every state in the union, 
with increasing attention, and evidently with more practical 
success than in any of the European kingdoms.—It has. been 
alleged, that the want of a national church in the United States _ 
is the cause of so great a number of different sects. ‘To be con- 
vinced that this is an entire mistake, it is only necessary to con- 
sider, that almost every denomination of Christians in America 
originated in Europe, which now contains more sects than there 
are on this side of the Atlantic. es 

Under the enlightened policy that has been adopted in this 
country in reference to religion, the spread of it, since the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, has been wonderful, and 
in no age or country, since the reformation has so many and 
such glorious revivals of religion been experienced, as in these 
U.S. from the commencement of this century to the present time. 
Extraordiny success attends the preaching of the gospel,and tens 
of thousands are annually addec to the churches. An energy 
and active zeal prevails to an extent almost unknown in former 
ages of the Christian world. Scepticism has its votaries, and 
licentiousness is prevalent; but amidst these and other dis- 
couragements, Zion prospers, and the cause oftruth is rapidly 
advancing. a: 

The prevailing doctrines of the church are, with few excep- 
tions, thesame that they formerly were. The different. sects 
in Europe and America maintain their own peculiar tenets, but 
most of them agree in the essential doctrines of Christianity. 
The doctrines of the Trinity, of human. depravity, the new 

birth, and salvation by faith in Christ, are received by most, if. 
not alldenominations, except the Universalists and Unitarians. 
The controverted articles on predestination and particular re- 
demption, as expressed in the Westminister Confession of Faith, 
still have their advocates, and are still subjects of controversy; 
but they appear to be less strenuously advocated than formerly, 
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ed by the Calvinistic. churches on both sides of the Atlantic; 
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while the other doctrines are supported by the Lutherans, by 
most of the Episcopalians, Cumberland Presbyterians, also by 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and by other bodi f Christians. — 

The churches i in Asia he been long ina langu hing Ci 
tion, owing to tbe oppress wees under which r 
have lived. Surrounded by ahometans. and Pagans, and 
persecuted by the most cruel despotism, it was impossible that 
they should flourish as they might be expected to do under more 


favourable circumstances. They have, nevertheless, held ast : 


their profession, and stood as lights twink amidst ~ 
vailing darkness. They still number sev: 
in different provinces, chiefly in the 1 
constitute an important part of .the - General C ul 
the auspices of missionary labours, and by the ble 
Meat Head ofthe oe itisto be hoped that the da 
which has for ages overspread this grand division of the globe, 
will pass away, and be succeeded by a glorious dawn. 

- The Haldanites, a new sect in religion have been always 
and every where spoken against, and the name of their leader 
has been contemptuously fixed upon them. What was at first 
reproachful, often continues after reproach has, ceased, and is 
found convenient asa term of distinction, though perhaps no 
man was ever so averse to such names as the person to whom 
the term Haldanite refers. We know not of < any proper dis- 
tinctive appellation for those we mean to give some account of, 
else it would have been substituted for that which is so objec- 
tionable to themselves. 

‘In giving some account of those called Haldanites it is neces- 
sary to take notice of the gentleman whose name has been ap-/ 


plied to them. About the first of thiscentury, Robert Haldan, . 


Ksq., then of Aithrie, near Stirling, in Scotland, and his bee 
Ji Haldan, both received serious i impressions aE the importan 

of religion, and soon after resolved upon going , to the Kast In- 
dies to y plant a Christian colony. With this view Mr, Robert 
Haldan, the elder brother, : ld his beautiful family estate of | 
Aithrie, and procured | the cc consent of the Rev. Greyille | wing, 
then one of the ministers of Lady Glenorchy’ s chapel, Edin- 
burgh; ofthe Rev. William Innes, then one of the ministers of 
Stirling; and of the Rev. David Bogue, of Gosport, to accom- 
pany him. Mr. Ewingand Mr. Innes had both resigned their, 
office in the establishment, and all necessary arrangements — 
were made for TERRE NTS oF the East India Company re- 
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fused their permission. Prevented from carrying his first design 
into execution, Mr. Halden now turned his attention towaids 
home, erected alarge building for religious worship.in Edin- 


burgh, called the Tabernacle, capable of containing three thous- 


and people, purchased.a place built fora circus in Glasgow, of 
nearly the same size, which he converted to the same purpose, 
and erected a Tabernacle in Dundee, of nearly the same di- 
mensions. Both he and his brother had already become preach- 
aibat himself was obliged todesist on account of bursting a 
blood-vessel. Mr. James Haldan was stationed at Edinburgh, 


that of the Methodists in England, but it was more rapid 
than lasting. All the new-formed churches soon began to 
approximate to the faith and discipline of the Scotch Inde- 
pendents, commonly called David Dale’s people—-to the 
Scotch Baptists, commonly called Maclean’s people, and to 
the Glassites. These three denominations are, in faith and 
discipline, very similar. Their creed is Calvanism, somewhat 
refined indeed, for, they have Jong been ‘accused of heresy 
by their Calvinistic brethren on both sides of the Tweed. They 
deny that scripture is a dead letter; that Jesus is the eternal 
Son of God; that there are any mysteries, in the popular ac- 
ceptation of the word, or mystical sense, or diverse, meanings, 
in the text of scripture; they assert that faith is merely credence 
which is produced by evidence, and that the Holy Spirit never 
operates, but according to and by the written word. They pay 
much attention to the scriptures, but little regard to human the- 
ological compositions. They believe that the New Testament 
contains a perfect plan of church government; that every church 
ought to have a plurality of elders, chosen out of itself, that the 
Lord’s Supper is to be observed every day of the week; that 
the brethren ought to sit down together on the same day to the 
love-feast, and salute one another with a holy kiss, according 
to the apostolic commandment; that’contribution is to be made 
for the poor brethren, all of whom are to be liberally provided 
for; that none shall be admitted into their fellowship but by the 
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consent of the Mi heed ; and that + ee whether against 
a brother, or against the faith, or against morality, shall be dealt 
with first privately, and then publicly, that they may come to 
repentence, but being obstinate must be put away. — 

This scheme of church order has never been popular in Scot- 
land, though it rather gains ground. The Haldanites soon fell in 
with it, especially with-respect to a plurality of elders, and the 
duty of the brethren to exhort one another.. Every thing cler- 
ical was considered objectionable; as the term reverend, or 
even minister; the wearing of black-in preference to any other 
colour; a connected, well-composed sermon in preference to a 
plain exhortation to duty, or exposition of scripture, by compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual. All this veridehed seheae. 
‘bundantly unpopular; besides which, they became Baptists, 
and it is well known that many people haye great a ersion to 
baptism in the form of immersion. Those calle uldanites 
having passed through many changes, ‘cannot nov e distin- 
guished from the old Scotch Baptists. ae. 
_ Mr. Ewing, Mr. Wardlaw of Glasgow, Mr. Aikin of Edin- 
burgh, continue on the plan of English Independents, and are 
attended by numerous congregations. 

The title of Freethinking Christians is one applied to a soci- 
ety which has regularly assembled together in the heart of the 
city of London, since the year-1799, as a church of God, and as 
the disciples of Jesus, acknowledging no other laws for their 
‘government as achurch, and no other doctrines as. matters of 
the Christian faith, than those which they apprehend to have 
been promulgated and taught by Jesus and his apostles, of which 
they consider the writings of the New Testament the only au- 
thentic records. ; 

_ The first members of this church had been previously mem- 
bers of the church meeting at Patliament-court Chapel, Bish- 
‘ opgate-street at that time Universalists, and holding the doc- 
trineof the Trinity—now Unritariane. It happened that an 
individual of that church became convinced of the truth of the 
doctrine of the divine unity—this conviction extended to others. 
These men having embraced what appeared to them an im- 
portant truth, felt it their duty to submit itto their -byethren, 
and to press its evidenceson every suitable occasion on their 
attention. It will easily be imagined that, as the church was 
Trinitarian—as the congregation was Trinitarian, and conse- 
quently the pastor Trinitarian, that he, the pastor, would be 
first to oppose the growing heresy among his flock, and to de- 
signate its teachers as the enemies ofthe Son of God. 

With pain and reluctance, therefore, they felt it their duty 
to separate from a church in which, on account of the radical 
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nature of its constitution, as fixing the opinions ‘to be believed 
by its members, and maintaining a distinct and individual 
_ teacher of these opinions, it appeared to them impossible for the 
strong and growing limbs of free inquiry to walk unfettered and 
uncontrolled; for when they found themselves in error on a 
point ofso much importance as that of the unity of God, it oc- 
-curred to them that there might'still be many truths which they 
had yet to learn, many errors which they had yet to abandon. 

Accordingly,on November 18, 1798, the members dissenting 

from the church of Parliament Court, assembled together at the 
house of one of the Friends, and drew up the declaration, set- 
_ting forth the grounds and reasons of their separation from that 
church. This declaration, though important, is too long to be 
submitted to our readers; it contains, génerally, the motives 
and re sons of their conduct, and concludes in these words: 
“Thus | wing, in the integrity of our souls, set forth our 
reasons, e trust. we can appeal to the Searcher of hearts, 
that we separate from our brethren in Parliament-court in love; 
and we earnestly pray, that the Father of all goodness, and the 
God of all grace, will be pleased to lead both them and us into 
the perfect knowledge of. his will, and enable us cheerfully ‘to 
doit, that we may at last meet joyfully and acceptably in the 
kingdom of Jesus, and have part therein.” , : 

The first business of the separatists was to examine the wri- 
tings of the New Testament, and to trace out the directions 
given by the servants of Jesus to the primitive associations of 
his followers, in order to ascertain the nature, the “constitution, 
and the laws of the Christian church, that they. might assimilate 
themselves ‘thereto. . This work formed the Jabour of the first 
year of their existence as a distinct body, and was published in 
a small pamphlet in 1800. It containsthe’ then views of the 
society on church discipline and’ organization; and though 
their opinions, as we shall see, on many doctrinal and ceremo- 
nial parts of Christianity, are now by no means the same as at 
that period, yet on this subject they seem rather to be strength- 
ened and confirmed, than altered by time and subsequent re- 
search, © . Me BE 

Thestconsider the church of God to be an assembly of men, 
believing the truth of Christianity, and united in the bonds of 
fellowship, under the authurity of Jesus as their sovereign and 
their head, by the appointment of God: ai: “\ 

_ They consider that Christians are not called upon to legislate 
for themselves, but that Jesus gave laws, and laid down princi- 
ples, either himself or his apostles, for the government of his 
kingdom; that the apostles were fully instructed in ail things 
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pertaining thereto, and that ihett Pinceeicniel to the first assem- 
‘blies should’ be the rule of their discipline, as a, body, in. all 
_ cases where they were not manifestly local and limited by" cir- 
cumstances. 
_ They consider the unify ‘of the church one of | ite principal 
characteristics, and that the design of Jesus was to unite his fol- 
lowers in one vast family; so that however scattered. its mem- 
bers might be over the earth—however separated by worldly 
pursuits—however divided by mountains and seas, they should 
be.all one in him, by acknowledging the same authority, by 
being subjects of the same laws, and by a mutual connexion 
and:-reciprocal cemmunication with each other. | 

They consider the equality of the members of the Christian 
church to: be the distinguished feature of the kingdom of Jesus, 
from all the kingdoms of the earth, and as the true ground and 
security of their Christian liberty. As a consequel Ce 
principle, all power and dominion rests in the church. ] 
bear sway and hold particular offices therein exist by 
pointment, and are subject'to its control. ec 

_ Their officers are, first,.an elder, whose business is. to preside 
at their public assemblies, to regulate their private meetings, 
to preserve order, to attend especially to the wants and spiritual 
concerns of the church. The elder is elected by ballot, and the 
better to secure the liberties of the church, and to guard against 
the effects of power, he is elected only forthree months, and re- 
mains ineligible to oflice till after the expiration of another three 
months. " 

Secondly, Two deacons, to assist the elder in the execution 
of the laws, in the despatch of business, in providing. for the 
convenience, and attending to the civil concerns of the church: 

‘the deacons are subject to the same laws of appointment to office 
with the elder. With the right of electing to office, the liberty 
and privilege of teaching belongs alike to all, and’ is consider- 
éd to flow from the equality of all! In this church, then, there 

is no hired, no: especial teacher; every man, if he feels he has 
the ability, knows he has the right of giving a word of exhorta- 
tion to his brethren, might teach one by one, that all might 
learn, and all might be’ comforted. 
' The ground of fellowship with this church is the admission of 
the authe ty of Jesus as a divine teacher, | and of his resurrec- 
tion as. blishing the truth of his mission;—this admitted, 

virtue, and not opinion, is the bond of union. No. other senti- 
ment is required to be acknowledged by persons proposing them- 
selves for membership, than that which gives | them the name 
and character of Christians. 


ax 


Since the first meeting of this society as a distinct body, their 
sentiments have undergone a considerable alteration on many 
matters of vital importance, connected with the doctrines of 
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_ Christianity—and they make this their pride and their boast. 


They contend, thatit. was the natural consequence of free inqui- 
ry, and that men who had been heretofore the slaves of error, 
could not but advance in the attainmentjof truth, when united 


jin asystem, which left ‘thought unrestrained, and conscience 


free. They say their opinions have been the result of examination, 


investigation, and unfettered discussion: they say, they owe what 


they esteem to be their enlightened views of Christianity, to the 
free spirit of their constitution, without which they would still 


-have been but children in the knowledge of Christ Jesus their 


Lord. Not that they would declare themselves, in the lan- 
guage of bigotted confidence, totally free from error: they only 


_assert, that their wish is to beso; and that they willreadily re- 


nounce any opinion they may call their own, whenever it shall 
appear to them false and untenable. They have long since re-. ' 
jected the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
the last and most important practice which they have given up, 
is public social worship. In their assemblies they have neither 
singing nor prayer; they consider the worship of the Christian 
should be the worship of the heart, and his prayers the prayers 
of the closet, agreeable to the express directions of Jesus to his 
disciples, and to the pure and retiring spirit of his religion. The 
effect of their inquiries hasbeen tomake them decided advo- 
cates for the unity of the Deity, and the simple humanity of 
Jesus; but the doctrines of the atonement, of original sin, of 
election, and reprobation, of the eternal punishment of the wick- 
ed, of the existence of bad or good angels, of the immateriality 
and immortality of the soul, they generally reject; the supposed 
inspiration of the Bible, asa book, they likewise reject, though 
the origin of revelation, as attested by miracles, and the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of the several writings composing the 
bible, and developing the history of the communication of God 


but that virtue and purity of heart can alone prepare man fora 
blissful existence beyond the grave, the evidence and the hope 
- 
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of which was furnished by the resurrection of the teacher of 
_ their faith,a member of earth, and an heir of mortality. 

For some years this society existed almost unnoticed and 
unknown; they corresponded with several churches whom they 
considered the most enlightened, but, happily as they esteem 
it, for their own improvement, they united with none. They 
had now examined, as they apprehended, every important sub- 
ject connected with Christianity; they admired the beauty and 
simplicity of the Christian religion; they felt grateful to the 
Father of mercies, that they had come to the perfect knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ, and they were anxious to extend their advan- 
tages to others. Accordingly they advertised in one of the 

»Sunday papers, their intention of publicly inquiring into the 
existence of a being called the Devil, and by way of drawing 
attention to their. advertisement, designated themselves Fiee- 
thinking Christians. Numbers flocked to their meeting. The 
landlord of the place was alarmed, at what hehe fear 
might be the consequences to himself; they were obliged to 

quit the room in which they had assembled for eight years. 

‘They engaged another. They were still followed by the mul- 

itude; and now they appeared to have excited ecclesiastical 
alarm. fe : 

At their meetings, doc trinal, moral, and scriptural subjects 
are chosen for public instruction; there is the utmost simplicity 
and familiarity in their form andmanner. The elder opens the 
business by stating the subject, and at his ca!] several speakers, 
the one after the other, address the church and audience assem- 
bled. It is not unusual to hear amongt them a difference of opin- 
ion, which they express without the least hesitation, consider- 
ing that truth is engendered by the sentiment, and that no 
sensible mind can be otherwise than pleased at every attempt 
to correct what another may esteem its error. This exercise ~ 
generally occupies about an hour and a half, and the business 
is concluded by the elder. The speakers in their discourses 
take frequent occasions to controvert the opinions of the Chris- 
tian world in general, and to show their ground of dissent 
from all sects and parties; nor are they at all sparing with 

their censures on the priesthood, which, under all its modifica- 

tions ct othe bst consider opposed, both in theory and 


application, to the best principles of 1 e Christian church, 

inimical to the purity of the gospel, inconsistent with the ad- 

vancemnet of the mind, and unfriendly to nterests of truth. 

The number of Freethinking Christians is fast increasing; 
Were enabled to: build 


in 1810, they a respectable meeting- 
house in the Crescent, Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street, where 
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they regularly address an assembly consisting of between four 
* and five hundred persons: their present meetings are on the 
Sunday mornings only. see ish 

This account of the Freethinking Christians was written by 
one of their number. The intelligent evangelical Christian 
will at once Meicive that they are deists, who have put on 
ithe garb of Christianity, and-assumed its name, while. they en- 
deavour to sap its foundation. 

“The mission of Joanna Southcott commenced in the year 
1792, and the number of people who have joined with her 
from that period to the present time, as_ believing her to be di- 
vinely inspired, is considerable. It is asserted that she is the 
instrument, under the direction of Christ, to announce the es- 
tablishment of his kingdom on earth, as a fulfilment of all the » 
promises in the scriptures, and that. prayer which he himself 
gave to his followers; and more particularly of the promise 
made to the woman in the fall, through which the human race 
is to be redeemed from all the effects of it in the end. We 
are taugh eS communication of the spirit of truth to her, 
that the seven days of creation were types of the two 
periods in which the reign of Satan, and of Christ are to be 
proved and contrasted. . Satan was conditionally to have his 
reigh tried for six thousand years, sk by the six days in 
which the J.ord worked, as his spirit ven with man while 
under the powers of darkness; bu s reign is to be shor- 
tened, for the sake of the elect, as declared in the gospel; and 
Satan is to have further trial at the expiration of the thousand 
years, for a time equal to themumber of days shortened. At 
the close of the seven thousand years the judgment is to take 
place, and the whole human race will collectively bring forward 
the testimony of the evil they suffered under Satan, and of the 
’ good they enjoyed under the Spiritual reign of Christ. These 
two testimonies will be evidence before the whole creation 
of God, that the pride of Satan was the cause of his rebellion 
in heaven, and that he was the root of evil upon earth; and 
consequently when those two great proofs have been brought. 
forward, that part of the: human race that has fallen under his 
power, to be. tormented by being in the society of Satan and 
angels, will revolt from him in that great day—will mourn that 
they have been deluded—wil]l repent—and the Saviour. of all 
will hold out his hand to then in mercy—and will thenp repare 

or the ork righteousness, and prepare them 
ultimately to jo , Who have fought the good fight in 
this world, whil 3] 


1, 
while under the reign of Satan. 
“ The mission of Joanna is to be accompli by “ac 
to 


obedience to the spirit that directs her, and so to be 


y 
of good; and so he blamed his 


om 
ce. need his 


m the cross for it, that he might justly bring the cross. 
tan, and rid him from the carth, and then complete the 
‘of man, so as to be after his own image. It is declared 
of the woman” are those who in faith shall join 
ming the promise made in the fall; and they are 
t with their own hands unto the Lord that they do 
thus join with her, praying for the destruction of the powers of 
‘darkness, and for the establishment of the kingdom of Christ! 
‘Those who thus come forward in this spiritual war, are to have 

the seal of the Lord’s protection; and if they remain faithfal 

soldiers, death and hell shall not have power over them: and 
. .these are to make up the sealed number of one hundred and 

forty-four thousand to stand with the Lamb on Mount Sion! 
The fall of Satan’s kiegdom will be a second deluge over the 
whole earth; so th from having brought the human race under 
his power, a gr art of them will fall with him, for the Lord 
1 gdom a}] that offend and do wickedly. 


same test; and the result will be, t 

fiedin the spirit! Rife pe 

_ The mission of Joanna began which time she 

had i Spline tteen her, showing how the whole was to be 

plished. Among other things, the Lord said he should 
. 66 


now be cruci- 
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visit the surrounding nations with various calamities for fifteer . 
years, as a warning to this land, (England) and that then heshould: 
bring about events here, which should more clearly manifest the 
truth of her mission, by judgments and otherwise: so that this 
should be the happy nation to be first redeemed from its troubles, 
and be the instrument for awakening the rest of the world to a 
sense of what is coming uponall, and for destroying the Beast, 
and those who worship his image!” = 

Since the publication of the above, Joanna Southcott died — 
of a protracted illness. It was given out that she was to be the 
mother of a Second Shiloh. Presents were accordingly made 
her for the Babe, especially a supurb cradle, with an Hebrew 
inscription in poetry! But she expired, and no child appeared 
on the occasion. A stone placed over her remains in the New 
Burial-ground, Mary-le-bone, has this mystic inscription :— 

: In Memory of 
SOANNA SOUTHCOTT, 
who departed this life December 27th, 1814, 

Aged 60 Years. 

While through all thy wond’sous days 

Heaven and earth enraptured gaze, 

While vain sages think they know 

Secrets thou alone canst show, 

Time alone will tell what hour — 

Thow’lt appear in greater power! 

Similar in extravagance were the lines put on the stone of 
Ludovick Muggleton a journeyman taylor, who set up for a 
prophet in the time of Cromwell. He and his companion. 
Reeves absolved and condemned whom they pleased, saying, 
they were the two last witnesses spoken of in Revelations, who 
were to appear before the destruction of the world! \He was 
buried in spinning-wheel-Alley, Moorfields, dying Maich 14, 
1697, in the 88th year of his age. The inscription ran thos; — 

: Whilst mausoleums and large inscriptions give \ 

Might, splendour, and past death makes potent live, 
It is enough to write thy name— 

Succeeding times by that will read thy fame: 

Thy deeds—thy acts—around the world resound, 
‘No foreign soil where Muggleton’s not found! = 

We have been down to the burial ground, and no memorial 
remains; the ravan plume of oblivion hath long ago waved 
over the prophet’s grave! * : 

Equally evanescent were the Fifth Monarchy Men in the 
days of Cromwell. The Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 


* Author of the Sketch—a valuable work on the 
in London, and from which the whole of this article 
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and the Roman were the four great monarchies; and these men 

believing the. spiritual kingdom of Christ made the Fifth, came 

to bear the name by which they were distinguished. They 
aimed at the subversion of all human government. The Mug- 
gletonians and Fifth Monarchy Men, are now only casually 
mentioned in the History of England. 

In the year 1815, several clergymen, who had been person- 
ally acquainted with each other, and had occasioually laboured 

together in the work of religious instruction (without any com- 
munication on the particular subject of the services of the 
Church of England) were much pained by a conviction that some 
of those services in which they were engaged were contradictory 
to the injunctions and the character of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The Baptismal seryice particularly appeared to them, 
as substituting a ritual observance in the place of a spiritual 
and divine operation, and to be peculiarly objectionable. The 
Chatechism, as connected with the Baptismal service, and the 
Burial service as continuing on a delusion, by still denomina- 
ting every individdal a Christian, on the ground of a merely 
external assocjation, were likewise objected against. The 
Anthanasian Creed also, with some, though not with all, especi- 
ally in its damnitory clause, as contradictory to the simple de- 
claration “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved;” as well as too assuming by far in its judgment. 

The constitution of the Church of England had also appear- 
ed to them as radically bad, from the circumstance of its con- 
nection with the state, and its consequent obligations to have its 
teachers in spiritual things appointed by persons who might be 
themselves wholly under the influence of carnal principles. 

The daily use, however, of services which they considered as 
denying the declarations of God’s word, was so oppressive, and, 
in their esteem, so guilty, that their obligation to it may be 
considered as the direct cause of their secession: and when, 
at length, they communicated their feelings to each other, it is 
more than probable that the objections in the mind of each 
were increased in number as well as weight. 

In the autumn of 1815 they agreed to meet together, to en- 
quire more fully into the nature of each other’s difficulties, and 
their obligations, by virtue of their subscription, at the time of 
ordination and induction. After some consideration, they 
agreed that it was not consistent with Christian integrity to 
continue the use of religious services which appeared to them to 
be in contradistinction to the word of Ged, and that tney were 
bound to rescind their own declaration, ‘that they could ex animo, 
assent to the whole of the contents of the thirty-nine articles, 
and the book of homiles, and the contents of the book of com- 
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mon pray, as containing nothing contrary to the word of Ged.’ 
Aficr this they waited not many wecks before they tendered 
the resignation of their livings or cures to their respective Bish- 
ops, which they did, as became them, in the most respectful 
manner in their power; and it must. be allowed by all fair wit- _ 
nesses, that very little expression of disrespect, much less of 
bitterness, can be proved upon any of these persons in their 
observationsonthe establishment. 

After the Secedérs._had left their original connexions and. 
their preferments, which common sense must teach they had 
not dune without many a severe struggle, they went into the 
neigi.bourhoodof Taunton, and exercised their ministry in that 
town and in the adjacent villages for nearly a year; during which 
time they constantly met together, and endeavoured to come 
to some conclusion as to.the course which they ought to adopt. 
They were not desirous of uniting hastily with any of the vari- 
ous religious denominations; and the charge of Antinomianism 
which was pretty generally made against their doctrinal state- 

' made most of the various religious denominations” as 
to avoid them. 

‘Yhey were at this time in a very peculiar situation: their 
sacrifices and their general conduct seemed to demand respect; 
but Gp the other hand,it was feared that their views were erude 
and dangerous, being formed upon a partial consideration of 
the sacred volume; and their apparent opposition to all parties 
made them lable to much obliquy from various quarters, 

It is certain that their principal! subject, in all their discourses 
wis tuat of a sinners justification before God, which they af- 
firined in the strongest manner, and sometimes in rather uncouth 
terms that this was by faith only through the propitiation which 
was by Jesus Christ! If they did not, on their leaving the 
church, sufficiently enlarge on the effects of faith, those who 
continue to preach acknowledge themselves most sincerely to 
have been in error in this respect; and it was because they con- 
sidered that if the principles of obedience were implanted, there 
was litle necessity for enlarging upon the nature of the obedi- 
enceXtself. But in their intercourse with those who scemed to 
receive their doctrines, they are said to have been less defee- 
tive in practical admonitions tian in their sermons. They 
themselves, inthe strongest terms, expressed at all times their 
abhorapce of practical Antinomianism; and if a reply by Mo. 
Snow, of Cheltenhe 1, toa pamphlet written by a Mr. Simmons,, 
may be considered as representation of the sentiments of ibe’ 
rest of the Seceders, Autinomianism is certainly no more 


chargeable on them than dn those bodies in general, who hold 
Justification by faith only with» very strong hand. — 
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_ The Seceders have by this time, we suspect, learned to moder- 
ate their statements. Some have gone abroad, some continue 
to preach, having large chapels at London, Bristol, Brighton, 
Exeter, Taunton, Cheltenham, and some smaller ones in vari- 

_ous parts of Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Dovenshire. They 
have never appeared to have any rules for uniting them together 
and for advancing their interest as a body. Whether certain 
peculiarities of opinion, in which they are now said to be more . 
agreed among themselvse than formerly, may ever occasion them 
to augment the number of their followers, and assume a more 
prominent position in the ranks of the various rligious bodies, 
time must determine. ; 

There are still some difference in their forms of worship, 
some contending for communion on the terms of the strict Bap- 
tists, and for the visible separation of members of the Church 
from others at the time of worship; others adopting the more 
general plan of admitiing all that profess faith to their commu- 
nion, and agreeing in the common mode of public worship. All 
arein some degrce tainted with what is termed Sandemani. in- 
ism, as they break bread and have a collection for the saints 
on the first day of the week. Their views on many doctrines 
differ from those which are called orthodox. They do not hold 
the doctrine of the Trinity as it is commonly maintained, neith- 
er do they confound the persons ofthe Father and Son, as the 
Sabellians. Mr. Bevan’s treaties of “God in Christ,” and Mr. 
Evans’s “Dialogues on the Trinity,” are the only two publica- 
tions which have yet appeared expressing their views on this 
solemn subject. As these are rot published with the intention 
of expressing tic creed ofa body, but of individuals, it would 
be unfair to affix all the contents of those works on any others 
than the authors themselves. it is plain that they believe Christ 
to have existed with God before all things; that the appelations 
ascribed to the Supreme are given to him,—that he is the ob- 
ject of religious worship,—that by his blood all believers are jus- 
tified from all things,—that he is the Lord and Governor of all 
things in heaven and in earth, the prophet, priest, and king of 
the Church! 

They hold the doctrine of the Atonement in the strongest 
manner, but do not distinguish between the active and passive 
obedience of Christ, considering justification to consist only in 
the remission of all sin. They believe faith to be the giving of 
credit to the divine testimony, and inthis respect are like the 
Sandemanians. They maintain the absolute necessity of the 
influence of the holy spirit of God, but suppose its operation to 
be by the means of the revealed truth of God reaching the heart 
through the medium of the understanding. 
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They differ from the High Calvanists. altogether in their 
mode of preaching, which is principally intended for the in- 
struction and conversion of those whom they consider to be still 
of the world. 

They maintain the doctrine of personal and individual sane- 
tification, contrary to what has been charged on them, as _ will 
particularly appear by Mr. Snow’s “Reply” to Mr. Simmons, 
(sold at Ogle’s) together with his “Sermons on the Death of 
the Princess Charlotte,” and by a sermon of Mr. Evans’s. 

The seceders believe in the doctrine of election, but do not 
make it a very prominent subject in their discourses, and ap- 
pear to the high Calvanists to contradict themselves on this sub- 
ject, by the general invitations which they make to all men! 

It must be here added that Mr. Snow of Cheltenham, once 
an actor, has confessed his errors, and returned to, the church of 
England; whilst Mr. Evans of Gray’s-inn lane, has, though still 
a dissenter, reverted back to the belief of the Trinity. He has 
published a“Series of Letters” on the subject, bitterly lamen- 


~ ting, his temporary heteredoxy; and by way of reparation, en- 


deavoring to set right the various erring classes of the religious 
world. 

The Sauds are a newly discovered Indian sect, resembling 
the Quakers. “In March, 1816, (says the reporter of the Cal- 
cutta committee of the Church Missionary Society) I went with 
two gentlemen from Futtehgurh, on the invitation of the Princi- 
pal persons of the Saud sect, to witness an assemblage of them 
for the purpose of religious worship, in the city of Farrukha- 
bad, the general meeting of the sect being that year in that city. 
The assembly took place in the court-yard of a large house: the 
number of men, women, and children were considerable. We 
were received with great attention, and chairs were placed for 
us in the front ofthe hall. After some time, when the place 
was quite full of people, the worship commenced. It consisted 
solely in the chaunting of a hymn, this being the only mode of 
public worship used by the Sauds! At subsequent pericds I 
made particular inquiries relative to the religious opinions and- 
practices of this sect, aud was frequently visited by Bhuwanee 
Dos, the principal person of the sect inthe city of Furrukha- 
bad. The following is the substance of the account given by 
Bhuwanee Dos, of the organ of this seet:— * 

“About the Sumbat year 1600, or 177 years ago, a person 
named Beerbhan,an inhabitant of Beejbasur near Narraul, in 
the province of Delhi, received a miraculous communion from 
Ooda Dos, teaching him the particulars of the religion now pro- 
fessed by the Sauds. Ooda Dos at thesame time gave to Beerb- 
han marks by which he might know himon his re-appearance. 
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i, That whatever he foretold should happen: 2 That no 
shadow should be cast from his figure; 3. That he would tell 
him his thoughts; 4.. That he would «be suspended between 
heaven and earth; 5. That he would bring the dead to life! 
Bhuwanee Dos presented me with a copy of the Pot-hee, or re- 
ligious books of the Sauds, written in a kind of verse, in the 
tenth Hindee dialect; and he fully explained tome the leading 
points of their religion. 'The Sauds utterly reject and abhor 
all kinds of idolatry, and the Ganges is considered by them-with 
no greater veneration than by Christians, although the con- 
verts are made chiefly, if not entirely, from among the Hindoos, 
whom they resemble in outward appearance. Their name for 
God is Stuigur; and Saud, the appellation of the sect, means 
Servant of God! They are pure deists, and’ their form of wor- 
ship is most simple, as I have already stated. 'They resemble 
the Quakers in their customs in a remarkable degree. Orna- 
ments and gay apparel of every kind are strictly prohibited. 
Their dress is always white. They never make any obeisance_ 
or salam. They will not take an oath, and they are exempted 
ina court of justice: their asseveration, as that of the Qua- 
kers, being considered equivalent. ‘The Sauds profess to ab- 
stain from all luxuries, such as tobacco, paun, opium, and wine. 
They never have nauches or dancing! All attack on man or 
beast is forbidden, but in self-defence resistance is allowable. 
Industry is strongly enjoined. , The Sauds, like the Quakers, 
take great care of their poor and infirm people. To receive 
assistance out ofthe Puntar Tribe would be reckoned disgrace- 
ful, and render the offender liable to excommunication! All 

arade of worship is forbidden; secret prayer is recommended; 
alms should be unostentatious; they are not to be done that they 
should be seen of men. The due regulation of the tongue is a 
principal duty. The chief seats of the Saud sect are Delhi, Agra, 
Jypoor, and Furrukhubad; but there are several of the sect 
scattered over the country. An annual meeting takes place at 
one or other of the cities above mentioned, at which the con- 
cerns of the sect are settled. 

The magistrate of Furrukhabad informed me that he found 
the. Sauds an orderly and well-conducted people. They are 
chiefly engaged in trade. Bhuwanee Dos was anxious to be- 
come acquainted with the Christian religion, and I gave him 
some copies of the New Testamentin Persian and Hindoostanee, 
which he said he had read and shown to his people, and much 
approved. I had no copy of the Old Testament in any language 
which he understood well; but as he expressed a strong desire 
_ to know the account of the creation, as given in it, I explained 
it to him from an Arabic version, of which he knew a little. 1 
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promised to procure hima Persian or Hindoostanee Old ‘Festa- 
‘ment, if possible. Iam of opinion that the Sauds are a very 
interesting people, and that an intelligent and zealous mission- — 
ary would find great facility in communicating with them!?"~ 
This is indeed a Heathen sect, but its members so surpass 
some Christians in the mildness of their tempers and in the purity 
of their lives, that a place could not be refused it in this work. 
The Millenarians are those who believe that Christ will 
‘reign personally on earth for a thousand years; and their name 
taken from the Latin, mille, a thousand, has a direct allusion to 
the duration of the spiritual empire. “The doctrine of the 
Millennium, or a future paradisaical state of the earth, (says a 
monthly reviewer,) is not of Christian, but of Jewish origin. 
‘The tradition is attributed to Elijah, which fixes the duration of 
the world, in its present imperfect condition, to six thousand 
years, and announces the approach of asabbath of a thousand 
years of universal peace and plenty, to be ushered in by the 
glorious advent of the Messiah! This idea may be traced in 
the epistle of Barnabas, and in the opinions of Papias, who knew 
ofno written testimony in its behalf. It was adopted by the 
Author of the Revelation, by Justin Martyr, by Irenzus, and 
by along succession of the Fathers. As the theory is anima- 
ting and consolatory, and, when divested of cabalistic numbers 
and allegorical decorations, probable even in the eye of philosophy, 
it will no doubt always retain a» number of adherents.” It is 
remarkable, that Druidism, the religion of the first inhabitants 
of England, had a reference to the progressive melioration of 
the human species, as is amply shown in an incomparable “Essay 
on Druidism,”’ perfixed to Richard’s “Welsh Nonconformist 
Memorial, or Cambro-British Biography.” 
~ Butasthe Millennium has, tor these few years past, attracted 
the attention of the public, we shall enter into a short detail 
of it. a 
Mr. Joseph Mede, Dr. Gill, Bishop Newton, and Mr. Win- 
chester, contend for the personal reign of Christ on earth. To | 
use thal prelate’s own words, in his “Dissertations on the Proph- 
ecies:—“When these great events shall come to pass, of which — 
we collect from the prophecies, this is to be the proper order: 
the Protestant witnesses shall be greatly exalted, and the 1260 
years of their prophesying in sackcloth, and of the tyranny of 
the beast, shall end together; the conversion and restoration of 
the Jews succeed; then follows the ruin of the Otoman em- 
pire; and then the total destruction of Rome and of Antichrist: 
when these great events, Tsay, shall come to passy then shall 
the kingdom of Christ commence or the reign of the saints upon 
earth. So Daniel expressly informs us, that the ‘kingdom of 
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‘Christ and the saints wil) be raised. upon the ruins of the king- 


dom of Antichrist, vii. 20,27. ‘But the judgment shall sit, and 


they shall take away his dominion, to consume and to destroy it 
unto the end: and the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to 
the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom and all dominions shall serve and obey 
him.’ So likewise St. John saith, that, upon the final destruc- 
tion of the beast and the false prophet,Rev. xx. ‘Satan is bound 
fora thousand years; and I saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given notgapes; and I saw -the souls 
of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus Christ and 
for the word of God; which had not worshipped the beast, 
neither had received his mark-upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands, and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. 
But the rest of the dead lived not again, until the thousand 
years were finished. Thisis the first resurrection., It is, I con- 
ceive, to these great events, the fall of Antichrist, the re-estab- 

ishment of the Jews, and the beginning of the glorious Millen- 
lium, that the three different dates in Daniel of 1260 years, 
1290 years and 1335 years are to be referred.—And as Daniel 
saith, xii, 12, ‘Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to the 
1335 years; so St. John satth, xx. 6, ‘Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part inthe first resurrection.’ Blessed and happy in- 
deed will be this period; and it is very observable, that the 
martyrs and confessors of Jesus, in Papist as well as Pagan times, 
will be raised to partake of this felicity. ‘Then shall al] those 
gracious promises in the Old ‘Testament be fulfilled—of the am- 
plitude and extent, ofthe peace and prosperity, of the glory 
and happiness of the church in the latter days. ‘Then,’ in the 
full sense of the words, Rev. xi. 15, ‘Shall the kingdoms of this 


-world become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ, and 
“he shail reign for ever and ever.’ According to tradition, these 


thousand years of the reign of Christ and the saints, will be the 
seventh Millenary of the world: for as God created the world in 


__ six days, and rested on the seventh; so the world, it is argued, 
will continue six thousand years, and the seventh thousand will 


be the great Sabbatism, or holy rest to the people of God. ‘One 
day (2 Pet. iii. 8.) being with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.’ According to tradition too, these 
thousand years of the reign of Christ and the saints, are the 
great day of judgment, in the morning or beginning whereof, 
shall be the coming of Christ in a flaming fire, and the particular 
judgment of Antichrist and the first resurrection; and in the 


evening or conclusion Ana eeee be the general resurrection of 
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the dead, small and great, ‘and theyahal) be judged, every mam 
according to his works!” re ae 

This is a just representation of the Millennium, according to 
the common views entertained of it, that Christ will reign per- 
sonally on earth during the period of one thousand years! . But 
Dr. Whitby, in a dissertation on the subject, Dr. Priestly in his 
“Institutes of Religion,’ and the author of the “Illustrations of 
Prophecy,” contend against. the literal interpretation of the 
Millennium, both as to its nature and duration. On sucha topic 
however, we cannot suggest our opinions with too great a degree 
of modesty. - i . 

Mr. Winchester, in his “Lectures on Prophecies,’”’ freely in- 
dulges his imagination on this curious subject. He suggests, 
that the large rivers in America are all on the eastern side, that 
the Jews. may waft themselves the more easily down to the 


Atlantic, and then cross that vast ocean to the Holy Land; that 


Christ will appear at the equinoxes (either March or September) 
when the days and nights are equal all over the globe; and fin- 
ally, that the body of Christ will be luminous, and being sus- 
pended in the air over the equater for twenty-four hours, will 
be seen with circumstances of perculiar glory, from pole to pole, 
by all the inhabitants of the world! 

Dr. Priestly, entertaining an exalted idea of the advantages 
to which our nature may be destined, treated the limitation of 
the duration of the world to seven thousand years, as a Rabbin- 
ical fable; and intimates that the thousand years may be inter- 


_ preted prophetically: then every day would signify a year, and 


the Mellennium would last for three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand years!. Again he supposes that there will be no res- 
urrection; and that the Millennium implies only the revival of 
religion. This opinion is indeed to be found in his “Institutes,” 
published many years ago; but latterally he has inclined to the 
personal reign of Christ. See his “Farewell Sermon,” preach- 
ed at Hackney, previous to his emigration to America. The 
author of the “Illustrations of Prophecy” contends, that in the 
period commonly called the Millennium, a melioration of the hu- | 
man race will take place, by natural means, throughout the 
world. For his reasons, we refer to the work itself, where will 
be found an animated sketch of that period, when an end shall 
be put to many calamities now prevalent on the globe. 

The late Dr. Brogue published a “Series of Discourses,” on 
the Mellennium, well worthy of attention. 

The late Reverend Edward Irving, the celebrated Caledon- 
ian orator, also pubplished two small volumes on prophecy, in 
which he contends for a Millennium involving the personal 
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reign of Christ on earth. Its commencement he dates in 1866; 
that is, thirty one years hence. The younger portion of the 
present generation may witness the arrival of this august era; 
which it has been hitherto thought would be reserved to bless 
the eyes and gratify the longing expectations of the saints, down 
to the latest posterity. — pain ‘ 

However the Millinarians may differ among themselves re- 
specting the nature of this great event, it is agreed on all hands, 
that such a revolution will be effected in the latter days, by 
which vice and its attendant misery shall be banished from the 
earth; thus completely forgetting all those dissensions and ani- 
mosilies by which the religious world hath been agitated, and 
‘terminating the grand drama of Providence with universal 
felicity. We are not unmindful of the prophetic language of 
Isaiah, xlix. 22, 23,—together with a sublime passage from the 
Book of Revelations, chap, xt. 15, with which the cannon of 
Scripture concludes—* Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I will 
lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up my standard to 
the people. And Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their 
‘Queens thy nursing mothers, (they shall become good themselves, 
and be the protectors of religious liberty,) and thou shalt know 
that I am the Lord, for they shall not be ashamed that wait for 
me.—And the seventh Angel sounded, and there were great 
voices in Heaven, saying,—The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever.” 

In America, several sectaries have been formed during this _ 
century. The Cumberland Presbyterians had their origin in 
‘the great and glorions revival which first appeared in Logan 
county, Kentucky, and gradually spread its influence over the 
West, and was felt in some of the Eastern States; but as at the 
close of this work, we give a detailed account of that revival, 
‘and the origin, progress, and doctrines of that Church, we will 
not dwell upon this subject at present. 

The Stoneites, or New Light Church, had its origin at the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 1803. They have been 
known in the language of the day under various names. The 
have assumed to themselves the exclusive name of The Christian 
.. Church, but have usually been called New Lights, or Stoneites. 

‘At the above mentioned meeting of the Synod, two members 
of the Synod were charged with having been active in dissem- 
inating doctrines contrary to the publicly received. doctrines 
of the Presbyterian church. And though scarcely any individ- 
* ual doubted the fact, yet there was a great deal of difficulty in 
bringing the accused to a legal trial. And after all the legal 
difficulties connected with the form in which the matter was to 
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be tried, had been settled, the accused brethren, and three 
others, handed in their protest and declinature. Wane se 
. A-variety of means both judicial and extra-judicial, were 
used during the sessions of the Synod to bring these brethren to’ 
a sense of their duty. But all attempts failing, the Synod after, 


due deliberation, solemnly suspended them from all the functions 
of the holy ministry, until sorrow and repentance for their schis- 
matical dispositions should be manifested. Their congrega- 
tions were also, as usual in such’cases, declared vacant, and 
commissioners were appointed to publish the sentence of sus-’ 
pension in these congregations, and to exhort the people to unity 
and peace. ‘ 

~The time which elapsed between the meeting of the Synod 
in September, 1803, and the meeting in October, 1804, was.a- 
serious and important period. ‘The suspended brethren pos- 
sessing considerable popular powers, and aided by an enthusiasm 
in religion, considerably above the ordinary feeling, pushed their 
triumphs over orthodoxy and good order, through the whole 
territories of the Synod. Scarcely a congregation remained 
unhurt—and many were altogether annihilated. And from 
the pamphlets and tracts which were issued by the party this 
year, there is considerable evidence that they considered their 
triumphs to be complete and universal. A small tract issued 
by them in June, concludes thus: 

“ We hereby inform you, that we have made an appointment 
for a general meeting of Christians at Bethel, seven miles below 

Lexington, on Thursday before thesecond* Sabbath of October 
next. The design of this meeting is, to celebrate the feast of 
love, and unite in prayer to God for the outpouring of his Spirit. 
The place of meeting was chosen as a centre for the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and all who are engaged in 
the common cause of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, may 
unite and swell the solemn cry, Thy kingdom come. Even so 
come, Lord Jesus. Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you al]. Amen. 

*P, S.—We will meet prepared to encamp on the ground, 
and continue for several days.” 

The meeting here called was held a few days before the 
meeting of the Synod, and was sufficiently numerous to alarm 
the heart of an ecclesiastic who has little or nothing but the 
favour or frown of the multitude to direct his conduct. Four of 
the separating brethren attended the meeting of the Synod, and 
al] that could have possibly been done, both in public and in 
ib judicially and extra-judicially, was done in order to 

eal the breach. A committee appointed by the General As- 
sembly met with the Synod, and acted as a kind of mediator 
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between the Synod and the separating brethren. Before any 
discussion took place, it was unanimously agreed by all parties 
concerned, to spend some time in solemn prayer to Almighty 
God, for his gracious countenance and aid in the case—and 
Messrs. Marques, a member the General Assembly committee, 
and Marshall, one of the separating brethren, were called on 
to lead the devotion. All attempts, however, to a reconcile- 
ment proved abortive. When the business was directly and 
formally entered upon, the separating brethren were found to 
take as high ground as ever they had assumed. The sum of 
all they said was, The Synod must come to our terms, we can- 
not come to theirs. We have since we were licensed and 
ordained by the authority of the Presbyterian church, changed 
our views of divine truth, and the Synod must change their 
views, if they wish to count us among their numbers. : 
The judicial intercourse with the brethren may be considered 
to have ceased with the meeting of the Synodof 1804. What-. 
ever attempts may have been made by individuals, it does not 
appear that the Synod ever after made any attempts to bring 
them toa sense of their duty. In the meeting of 1808, the 
‘business was once more brought up, and the following motion 
introduced, which after due deliberation, was adopted; viz: 
Whereas, R. Marhall, Barton W. Stone, Richard McNemar, 
John Dunlavy, and J. Thompson, were suspended by this 
Synod for declining the jurisdiction of the. Confession of Faith 
of the church, and have continued ever since to enlarge 
their schism, to multiply their erroneous opinions, to scandalise 
the Presbyterian church, and to oppose a number of the essen- 
tial articles of our holy religion—and whereas the church has 
already used every effort in her power to reclaim them, and as 
our form of government directs that ministers acting in such 
a manner be deposed and cut off from the church—Therefore,. 
Resolved, that the above mentioned R. Marshall, Barton W.. 
Stone, &c. &c. &c. be DEPOSED, in the name of Christ, 
and by the authority committed to us, they are hereby DEPO- 
SED from all the functions of the gospel ministry, and cut off 
from our communion. . . 
_ These brethren being separated from the Synod, they formed 
themselves into a Presbytery. In the name of the Presbytery, 
which they called the Presbytery of Springfield, they, in the 
course of a few months, published their 4pology, or defence of 
their conduct. According to this publication, and a variety of 
other evidence, both printed and verbal, these men were at this 
time distinguished by their—1. Denying the doctrine of abso- 
Jute, and unconditional decrees.—2. Maintaining that Christ 
died equally for all men, and that all men, notwithstanding a 
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considerable corruption of nature, had still, independent of 
any special influence of the Holy Spirit, sufficient power to 
believe—and, 3. That all creeds and confessions ought to be 
rejected; and the Bible, without any comment, or explanation, 
acknowledged as the only bond of union and church-fellowship 
among Christians. Though they had formed themselves into a 
Presbytery, and had been active in organising distinct societies, 
yet they, in this publication, as well as some others, renounce 
all pretension of forming a distinct party. “They considered 
(Apology, page 20,) this Presbytery providentially formed to 
cover the truth from the impending storm, and check the law- 
less career of opposition.” And, however paradoxical this de- 
claration appeared at the time it was made, we, for our part, 
have no doubt but they were sincere in making it. “Their ex- 
istence inthe Presbyterian form, or any other, they considered 
(as one of themselves expressed it) only as a kind of asylum for 
those who were cast out, so that they might come and be'there, 
like David’s father and mother with the king of Moab—iill they. 
would know what God would do for them. =i ype 

Hence, in June, 1804, when it had scarcely existed nine 
months, the Presbytery of Springfield was, with the consent of 
all its members, dissolved. ‘This dissolution was made known 
to the world in a small pamphlet entitled “ The last Will and- 
Testament of the Presbytery of Springfield.” In the address - 
which we call their last Presbyterial act, their reasons for dis- 
solving are stated in these words: ae x 

“ With deep concern they (the members of the Springfield — 
‘Presbytery) viewed the divisions, and party spirit, which have 
long existed among professing Christians; principally owing: 
to the adoption of human. creeds and forms of government. 
While they were united under the name of a Presbytery, they’ 
endeavoured to cultivate love with all Christians; but found it ex- 
tremely difficult to suppress the idea, that they themselves were 
a party separate from others. This difficulty increased in pro- 
portion to their success in the ministry. Jealousies were exci- 
ted in the minds of other denominations; and a temptation was 
laid before those who were connected with them, to view them 
in the same light. At their last meeting they undertook to 
prepare for the press, a picce entitled Observations on Church 
Government, in which the world will see the beautiful simpli- 
city of Christian church government, stript of human inventions 
and lordly traditions, As they proceeded in the investigation 
of that subject, they soon found, that there was neither precept 
nor example, in the New Testament for such confederacies as 
Church Sessions, Presbyteries,Synods, General Assemblies, &c. 
Hence they concluded, that while they continued in the connec- 
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: tion, j in rabek they then stood, they w were off the foundation of 

the apostles and prophets, of which Christ himself is the chief 

corner stone. However just, therefore, their views of church 
government might have been, their publication would have 

_carried the mark of the beast, being sent out under the name 
of. a Presbytery.” 

This extract, though nothing but sophistry, is the only para- 
graph i in the pamphlet which has any thing like sense and solid- 
ity. The preceding part of the pamphlet stands in the form 
ofa last wil!, and is both nonsensical and profane. 

Previous to their dissolution, they had sent forth a considera- 
ble 1 aumber of preachers—yet, even in. sending these, they did 
not ynsider themselves as exercising any authority, which any 
_ company of Christians. might not do. ‘The following, written 
at Springfield, March, 1804, may serve as a specimen. ‘of their 
form of licenses: {4 ja ae , “S ; 


“For as much as our brother, Malcham Worley, has tne 
Feiss: to us the exercises of his mind for some time past, ex- 
pressive of a divine call to labour in word and doctrine; and 

ad ee being satisfied, from a long and intimate acquaintance with 
oe him, of bis talents, both natural and acquired, being such, as 
Pe oa the ace of God, may render him useful; and corisid- 
that. ‘bees ie of God is. above our ways, it therefore 


abroad, to be Renda in his eee dined to the mani- 
tes tion of the spirit given him to profit withal. 
"Signed in behalf of the Presbytery, 
Hie B. W. STONE, Clerk. 


“Early in the spring of 1805, the substance of two letters 
written to a friend, on the Attonement, by Barton W. Stone, 
_ made its ‘appearance. _ In this pamphlet the author denies that 
there was such a covenant made with Adam as is generally cal-. 
led the Covenantof Works. He asserts that there is no Trinity 
of persons in the Godhead, but only of characters and relations; 
and consequently that Christ, as a person distinguished from 
‘the Father, is not true and proper God. He further denies 
that there is any vindictive wrath in. God which must be en- 
dured or appeased before a sinner can be pardoned. He rejects 
the doctrine, that Christ is surety, either for the elect, or for all 
mankind, orthat he endured the curse of the law, or te wrath of 
God, tod splay God’s justice, and obtain for sinners the remis- 
sion of the curse. He asserts that we are not justified by the 
Pe tiie a Christ; ; but, that by faith in the gospel 
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our hearts are diester we are made just or rigtiteous, and: de, 
clared so by God, because we are soindeed. And he holds that _ 
justification, netification, conversion, regeneration, salvation, 
propitiation, reconciliation, and attonement; all. mean the § same 
thing. He states that ancient sacrifices only had their 
on the worshipper, producing faith and repentance; and th 
the blood or death of Christ does the same thing; havaAg: he. 
its whole eflicacy on the believer. . 
As no common belief is now gekue slaieeas in the New Light 
church, it would be unjust to charge all their preachers and 
members with holding. these doctrines. Yet it cannot be 
denied, that a majority of their preachers had adopted them: 
previous to the publication of the pamphlet, and were | ctive 7 
in defending them some considerable time after. Nor have any, 5! 
except two, ever fairly and publicly. Fr ounced. them. iehe., 
epithet then, we think, is fairly applied, when we call ihe class, 


or community, a Socinian Association. 


It has already been intimated, that the circumstances under. 
which the brethren separated froin the Synod, were remarkably 
favourable for extending their influence in forming a party. 
Nor did any of them neglect to improve these advantages wet. 3 
such were the materials of which the party was compose id 
such were the visionary principles by which they were actuated _ 
that, as a party, it could not in the nature of things be lasting. 
Hence we find, that it was scarcely known, till it was fow 
falling to pieces. In the spring of 1805, three Shakers, from — 
New Lebanon, state of New York, iied in Kentucky, and — f 
found the fields white for their harvest. Their first visit, it is — 

said, was paid to Matthew Huston, of Madison county, who 
had been converted to the New Light church by the Letters 
on the Atonement. He, and a considerable number of his peo- 
ple, readily embraced their doctrine, though they did not avow it 
till some months afier.. They next visited Richard McNemar, 
on the Little Miami, State of Ohio. They were still more 


successful here. Richard, with the most of his: church ; including 


some of the most distinguished licentiates of the Prasbytery of 
Springfield, hailed them as the messengers of Christ’s second 
appearance. J. Dunlavy, who lived also'in Ohio, with a con- 
siderable number of his flock, followed in afew months. The — 
whole object of the warfare was now changed. | Far from 
having any force to spare to the demolishing of old orthodox 
systems of faith and church order, the New Light church had 
not strength enough to defend itself. It was, in fact, a prey to » 
every invader. 

Though they had again, and again, renounced every thing 
like authority—yet they found it necessary still to have meetings 
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of preachers and private members promiscuously assembled, 
which they called conferences: but these were found to be of 
no use, for either internal or external purposes; because, after 
conference was over, each one acted as he pleased, however 
contrary to the conclusions cf the conference. 

This sect of Socinians, are rapidly sinking into oblivion. most 
of them, with Stone at their head, have united with the Camp- 
bellites, or the Restorers of the Ancient Gospel. 

Campbellites or Christians or Restorers of the Ancient 
Gospel. ‘The founder of this sect is the celebrated Alexander 
Campbell, a native of Ireland, and formerly a Presbyterian 
minister. This gentleman condemns all written creeds and 
confessions, professes to take the sacred oracles as his guide, 
denies the operations of the Holy Spirit, holds that faith is sim- 
piy historical, consisting in a few simple facts, and not doctrines; 
that he who exercises this faith must submit to be immersed, 
by which act the sinner is justified, pardoned, and saved; that 
tobe born again, and to be immersed is-the same thing. In 
his Extra No. 1, he says, “ We know it is nota difficult matter 
for believers to be born of water, and if any of them disdain it, 
we cannot hope for their cternal salvation.” Again, “Those 

“who are thus begotten, and born of God, are children of God.” 


_ He denies that in the present age of the world, men are called 


ig of God to the Gospel ministry, but asserts that. it is the privilege 


- of all, who have been immersed for the remission of sins, to 


~ teach, immerse, and break the loaf. 
~ The followers of Mr. Campbell are numcrous in the West; 
especially in some parts of Kentucky and Tennessee. In 


Nashville, Tennessce, they have a large and flourishing society, 
consisting of upwards of four hundred members. Although 


- we view their distinguishing tenets as subversive of vital godli- 


“ness, yet we cannot but hope that some of them have been the 
subjects of the enlightening and convicting influences of the 


~ Holy Spirit. That they have relied on Christ by a living faith; ~ 


that they have been washed in the blood of the Lamb; and will 
yet appear before the Throne, clothed in white. 

Late writers have estimated the population of the oy at 
737,000,000, and have divided it according to their relivious 
vice ae tollows. Of Jews 4,000,009 ,—Christians, 228,000,000, 


Mohammedans, 109,080,000—and the rest Pagans. ‘The bal- 
ance of political p.»wer, tncluding the whole population, is in. fa- 
your of Christianity. The division is made thus:—Under Chris- 


tian governments, 387,788,009--under Mohammedans, 72,000,- 
000—under Pagans, 277,212,000. The nations that have 
adopted Christianity are thus divided:—Protestant States, 193,- 
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624,000—Papal States, 134,164,000—Greek,or Russian church, 
60,000,000. ae ee 
The Greek Church is tolerated in Turkey, countenanced in 


-Hungary, Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, and established by law in 


Russia. The Latin, or Romish church comprehends within its 
pale, the principal part of France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Austria, the Spanish and Portuguese States in America, their 


colonies in Asia, and Africa, and the greater part of the popu- 
lation of Ireland. They have also considerable numbers in the 
United States. The Protestants comprehend the Lutheran, 
Episcopal, and Reformed Churches, besides a number of sects 


that are either united with them, or embrace their leading doc- 
trines. The Lutherans are established in Prussia, Saxony, 
Hanover, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Livonia. — They 
have congregations in several other parts. The Episcopal 
Church, or Church of England, is established in England and . 
Treland. The Reformed, or Calvinistic Church is most preva- 
lent in Switzerland, in some countries of Germany, and in Hol- 
land; and itis the established Church of Scotland, under the 
name of Presbyterian. Connected with these Churches, as 
Protestants, are the following denominations, which are more or » 
less numerous on both sides of the Atlantic: namely, Presbyte-— 
rians, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, © 
Unitarians or Socinians, Quakers, Moravians, Mennonites, Swe- — 
denborgians, Universalists, and Shakers. SA aye ee 
The Presbyterians are considerably numerous in Scotland, ; 
England, Ireland, and the United States. This church in the — 
United States, under the care of the General Assembly com- 
prises, by the last reports, 23 Synods, 118 Presbyteries, 
2,648 congregations, 1,914 Bishops, with 236 Licentiates, ma- 


_ king 2,150 preachers of the gospel, 185 candidates for the min- 


istry of reconciliation, and 247,964 communicants. | bese J 
The Episcopalians have Churches in Canada, and other pro- 
vinces under the British government. In the United States” 
they constitute a respectable portion of the Christian communi- 
ty, and are denominated the Protestant Episcopal Church.— 
They number about 700 congregations, which are most numer- 
ous in New York, Connecticut, Maryland and Virginia, though: 
they have establishments in most of the other States. 

The Methodists, in England, are now divided principally into 
two.large bodies; the one founded by Mr. Wesley, the other by 
Mr. Whitfield. The Whitfield Methodists are confined princi- 
pally to England, where they have numerous Churches. “Wes-_ 
leyan Methodists are numerous in England, have large congre- 
gations in Scotland and Ireland, and are in the United States 
the most numerous denomination; their communicants amount- 
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ing to more than half a million. They prevail in all parts of 
_. the Union, but are proportionably more numerous in the West, 
than in the Kast. Ne oassiotis from the Methodist Church in 
_ England, have in a few instances happened, and one has recent- 
. ly occurredin the United States. Those thathave seceded from 
_ the Methodist Episcopal Church, are called Reformed, or Asso- 
ciate Methodists. They adhere to the Methodist doctrine, but 
discard certain parts of the Discipline, particularly those con- 
__ cerning Episcopacy and the manner of constituting the Gene- 
= “ral Conference. ~ aaah of wd 2 5 
re he / \ssociate Baptists have flourishing establishments in’ 
Ba ueland, Holland, and some other parts of Europe, and are, 
. next to the Methodists, the most numerous body of Protestants = 
in America; numbering according to their own accounts, above 
4,300 congregations, and more than 304,000 communicants. — — 
_ Though considerably divided on points of speculation, they are 
* ‘agreed in administering the ordinance of baptism to none but 
pe adults, and exclusively by immersion, believing that to be the 
~ only Scriptural mode. -In government they resemble the Con- 
_gregationalists, and are most of them Calvinistic in their doctrine. 
_ They have Churches in all parts of the United States, but are 
4 most numerous in Rhode Island and Kentucky.. 
___Under the general name of Baptists are included besides the 
_ Associate or Calvinistic Baptists, those called Christians, Free- 
will Baptists, Seventh Day Baptists, Tunkers, Mennonites, and 
“4 ‘some others. The name of Baptists,is applied to them partly 
~ on account of their origin and connexion with the Associate 
Baptists, and partly from their adherence to immersion as the 
- only proper mode of Baptism. | Some of them, such as the Chris- 
tians and Free-willers, deny the Calvinistic doctrines of elec- 
_ tion, reprobation, particular redemption, &c. and maintain the 
universality of the Atonement and the free agency of man, as 
held by the Arminians. Though not numerous, these bodies of 
Christians have establishments in various parts of this country,. 
and appear to be increasing. The Mennonites have consider- 
--able numbers in some parts of Europe, and about 30,000 in 
America. 4 gee 
_ .° The Congregationalists, which in Great Britain are called 
— Independents, are in America confined chiefly to the New Eng- 
~~ land States, where they are very numerous, having above 1,200 
_ congregations, and 140,000 communicants. They are now 
called Orthodox Congregationalists, to distinguish them from 
those of the same denomination who are Unitarians. The Uni- 
 tarians in New England are similar to the Socinians in Europe, 
- being Antitrinitarians. The latter have a number of Churches 
in Poland and Transylvania, and it is said that some of the Pa- 
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pists are secretly attached to their system. In New England, 
including a few Churches in other parts of the Union, the Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists number about one hundred and sixty 

-or seyenty thousand. Te, AS eee 
_ The Quakers are riumerous in England, and are said to have 
four hundred congregations in America; where they have re- 
cently become almost equally divided on the Unitarian doc- 
irine. Those of them who advocated that doctrine, are denom- 
inated Hickstées. neta eo 4 ee 
- The Universalists have Churches in Great Britain and somé ~ 4 
other parts, but are not numerous in Europe. In the United ti 
States they reckon about 300 congregations, principally in the _ 
northern sections of the country. ee anger See 

_. The Moravians, or United Brethren, are comparatively few 

- in number, but in missionary labours and sufferings, they have 
in proportion to their means, exceeded every other hody of 
Christians. When they first sent out missionaries their numbers 
were not above 6,000; yet in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, they had missionaries at different places on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Before the end of that century they had nu- 
merous missionary establishments, some of which were in Eu- | 
rope, others in Asia, Africa, and America. os ond 

The Swedenborgians are numerous and respectable in Swe- 

._ den, have some establishments in England, and number about — 
5,000 in America. There are also in this country about 6,000. 
Shakers, and perhaps an equal number belonging to various 
smaller sects. é a agg St 

In this account of the numbers of different religious societies, 
we have had reference, in most instances to the communicants. 
The numbers belonging to the congregations of each denomina- 
tion, according to the best estimates we are able to obtain, will 
be found in a subsequent statistical table. 

The religious bodies that appear to take the deepest interest, 
and to be at present most active in the cause of missions, are the 
Church of England, or Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregational: 
ists, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Moravians. But if other- 
religious societies have not taken so conspicuous a part as those 
we have mentioned, it is certain that with very few exceptions, 
all have done and are still doing something towards spreading 
the gospel in heathen countries. . c 

During the dark ages of ignorance and spiritual despotism, 
the cause of missions was very little regarded, and but feeble ef- 
forts were made for the spread of the gospel among Pagans or 
‘Christians. After the revival of evangelical religion: in the 
sixteenth century, the missionary spirit revived, and missions 

_began to be established. . 


oe 
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In the sixteenth century the PApRE sent missionaries into 

een Africa, and America. The conquests of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese prepared the way, and with a view to spread 
their religion with their laws, they sent out priests to instruct 
‘ the people whom they had conquered. There were, however, 
~ individuals, such as Francis Xavier, who extended their labours 
where no conquests had been made, and who are said to have 
met with great success. A congregation of cardinals was insti- 


~~ for the purpose of preparing and sending out missionaries; and 
veral of their ecclesiastics engaged in the work. - Besides vis- 
iting America and Africa, they penetrated into several parts of 
* Asia, and were for a season very prosperous. But such were 
the difficulties and misfortunes which afterwards befel them, 

that they had but little remaining fruit of their labours.. In Af- 

rica their efforts were attended with very little effect; but in 
' Spanish America they laboured extensively, and many of the 


eo eaante. Indians are reported to have received their instructions. ». 


In the early settlement of North America by the Europeans, 
“egsiderable efforts were made for the conversion of the Indians, 
re _ many ‘of whom became religious. The Scriptures were transla- 
» ted into the Indian dialect, numbers of the natives were taught 
_to read them, and some of them became useful in teaching oth- 
ers. Mr. Elliot, Mr. Brainard, and others used great exertions, 
_ endured great sufferings, and had great success. 
“In 1621, the Dutch sent missionaries to Amboyna, Formosa, 
~Bdlamiie, vee and Malabar, and formed numerous churches, 
- some of which are represented as being still in a flourishing 
-.. condition. In 1705, missionaries were sent fromthe University 
of Halle, in Germany, to the Malabar coast, who laboured with 
~ such success, that more than 18,000 Gentoos, according to their 
. report, received the truths of Christianity. 
- The Moravians, in 1741, instituted a society in London for 


~ the furtherance of the gdspel, by aiding more effectually their — 


Z missions. _ In Amsterdam a similar society was formed by. the 
_same people, -and afterwards renewed at Zeist, near Utretcht. 
- They also formed a society, 1787, in Pennsylvania, for the sup- 

port of missions, by which their labours in America have been 
_ much extended. During the last century they had flourishing 
missions in the West Indices, in Greenland, in Upper Canada, on 
the Coast of Labrador, at the Cape of ee Hope, South America, 
East Indies, and in the Russian part of Asia. In these several 
places their number of missions was about thirty, their mission- 

aries one hundred and forty, and heathen c:.nverts estimated be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand. : 


fee 
tuted in Italy, in the same century, and a similar one in France, + 


’ TIn 1786, the Wesleyan Methodists in England began the e 
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ontelbligtinent of missions in the West Indies. ‘Dr. Coke, with. 
three others, had sailed for Nova Scotia for the | _ purpose: of es- 
tablishing a mission in that country; but being driven by the 
gales to these islands, they relinquished their first object, and 
turned their attention to the negro slaves. After landing ‘at 
Antigua, and making arrangements for future operations in that 
place, Dr. Coke proceeded to Dominica, and afterwards visited - 
other parts, finding in ‘almost every instance a very fayourable 
reception. Besides these two islands, missions were ultimately = 
established at St. Vincent’s, St. Christopher’ s, Nevis, the Virgin ~~ = 
Islands, Barbadoes, St. Bartholomew’s, Greneda, Trinidad, St. — iM 
Thomas’s 8, New Providence, | and the other Bafana: islands. oa 
After seeing these missions supplied with missionaries, and in a- 
very flourishing condition, Dr. Coke, with several other mission-» 
aries, sailed in 1814, for the Kast Indies, for the purpose. of 
establishing and eondueting missions in that country. Before 
the ship arrived at its place. of destination, he was called to his 
reward. Those who sailed with him proceeded in the work 
they had undertaken, and being followed by others, an exten- 
sive field had been opened to them for the spread of the gospel 
and religious instruction among the inhabitants. ‘The connex-~ 
-ion of Wesleyan Methodists in England are still making great 
and increasing exertions for evangelizing the heathen, in differ-- 
ent parts of the world. They have at this time one hundred . 
and fifty stations, one-hundred and ninety- three foreign mission- 
aries, and above 40,000 converts from heathenism to Christian- ~ 
ity, as the fruit of cele missionary labours. 

The Methodists in the United States, besides gathering into- 
their societies above 70,000 of the negroes, by means of itiner- 
ant labours similar to ditade of missionaries, have made consider- 
able exertions in support of the missionary cause. . Karly inthe . 
present century they sent missionaries into Canada and some 
other places, and have since that time been increasing the num- 
ber of their establishments, and the means for supporting them, 
‘They have now in different parts of the States and Territories 
of the American Republic, fifty stations, in which are about sixty 
missionaries. Twenty-three of these are among the Indians, of - 
whom above 6,000 have become members of the Church. Of- 
the stations among the. Indians, the most flourishing are the. 
Choctaw, Cherokee, and the Wyandott. The Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church is established at New 
York, but there are numerous branches and auxiliaries in vari- — 
ous parts of the Union. The Methodists in Upper Canada have 

__ ten missionary stations, in which are 2,118 native Commubicaniay 
~ andabove 400 children in their Tadian schools. 
_. An the early part of the last century, missionaries were sent 
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‘by a the tae of Denmark to the Tshiske possessions in the Fast 
_ Indies, anda Mission | was established at ‘Tranquebar on the coast 
of Coromandel. Amor g the early labourers in this mission, 
‘was Mr. Swartz, whose. Jabours were attended with great effect. 

‘The missionaries in ‘this establishment learned the language of 


the country, which is the Malabarian; and besides preaching in 


it to the natives, they made translations of the Scriptures, and 
-wrote. other books, which they taught them toread. It has been 


computed that since the establishment of this mission, and some 


others on the coast, more than 40,000 of the ineiics have em- 


--braced Chuaistianity. Dr. Buchanan, who visited the stations 


me 
z 


in this part, makes the éstimate at double that number. 
‘Towards the close of thé eighteenth century, the Baptists i in 
Sealand formed a missionary society, and sent missionaries to 


= Calcutta, Serampore and other places in their vicinity. Many 
. difficulties attended their first efforts, but their perseverance en- 


abled them to surmount every obstacle, and to accomplish soine 
very important objects for the spread of Christianity in that 
populous, but benighted country. The seat of their operations 


"-- was fixed at Serampore, twelve miles north of Calcutta. They 


oe 


_ employed their time in preaching to the natives in the languages 
~ of the country, in the diffusion of learning, and the translating 
and circulating the Holy Scriptures. The whole Bible has 
eed teansiaiea and printed in five languages of India, and the 
New Testament in eight. One of the languages i in which the 


~-whole of the Scriptures has-been printed, is the Chinese. 


Schools have been established for the instruction of native chil- 
_ dren, multitudes of which have been and are now receiving in- 
struction. Avcollege has been founded for the purpose of qual- 
- ifying native teachers, and a printing office is established, hav- 


sane ten presses, is constantly employed. 


Nor have the Baptist Churches in the United States been 
“inattentive to the subject of missions. They have sent a num- 
_-ber of missionaries to the East and West Indies, and to several 
of the savage tribes of North America. Many of their missions 
have been very prosperous. 


ae In 1795, an extensive institution was formed in’ WV eneese: for 


_ the purpose of spreading the gospel among the heathen, called 
~ the London Missionary ‘society. It consisted of Christians be- 
longing t to the established church, and to various denominations 
of dissenters, all uniting in great harmony for the accomplish- 
ment of a most noble enterprise. The society undertook. the 
establishment of missions in the South Sea Islands; in which 
- they have had extraordinary success. The first attempts were 
made at Otaheite and Tongataboo, without much encourage-— 
ment, “Many MDE B AGS occurrences: Paeored the prospect 
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forsome time uncertain. At length the num er of converts be- 
gan to increase, and constant accessions. were made to the -socie* 
ty of native. Christians, until the whole inhabitants of Otaheite, 
and seven or eight of the neighboring islands, with very few ex- 
ceptions, voluntarily renounced idolatry. ‘and became converts 
to Christianity. Several thousands in the different islands have, 
learned to read in the Taheitan language, which the missiona- __ 
ries have given them ina written form. Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic are taught in their schools, and many of the natives 
are engaged in instructing each other. This society has sent. 
out missionaries also to the: East Indies, to Africa, and other. 
places; and the missions under its superintendence are We Hl sus 
tained and in a prosperous condition. ‘ 
The Edinburgh Missionary Society was instieuted-; in. 1796, 3 


consisting of members of the established Presbyterian Church, ees 


and of other denominations of Christians. ‘This society, in — 
conjunction with one that had been formed at Glasgow, attempt- 
ed establishments in the western part of Africa, in the country 
of Sierra Leone; and have been in part successful. Their de- 
signs were in several instances defeated by the influence of slave — 
dealers, and the missionaries have been compelled to confine — 
their labours within much narrower limits than was at first in- 
tended; being employed principally in the neighbourhood of the © 
English. colony, in instructing Africans that are rescued from 
slave ships. Of the missionaries who first visited this country, — 
three died by sickness, oné was murdered, and the rest left the _ 
settlements, But others have been willing. to take their places, 
and if the difficulties arising from the slave traffic were removed, 
the mission might be extensively useful. 

The American Board of Foreign Missions was formed in 
1810, by the Congregationalists in New England, in conjune- 
tion with such others as were disposed to unite with them, and 
has pursued its object with great energy and success. - This 
society has about twenty missionaries in the Sandwich islands, 
several in Asia and Europe, and above twenty among the In- — 
dians in North America, besides numerous assistants and in. 
structers. Their schools in the Sandwich islands alone are sup- _ 
plied with about 500 native instructers, and contain 45,U00 
scholars. The pecuniary. resources of the Board are extensive 
and increasing. 

The Presbyterians in the United States are likewise actively 
engaged in the missionary cause. In foreign missionsthey unite 
and co-operate with the American Board, of which they consti- 
tute a part; and they have numerous Home missionaries, em- 
ployed by the Board ofthe General Assembly, for the purpose 
of supplying vacant churches, and other places that are destitute, 
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iD ears past, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has directed her attention more effectually to this important 
subject. In 1827, a missionary society was instituted at Phila- 
delphia. This society has established one mission among the 
Indians at Green Bay, and another in Greece; both of which 
are likely to be useful. 

Several other societies have been established, and missions 
undertaken by different bodies of Christians. ‘The Connecticut 
Missionary Society was formed in 1798, Dutch Reformed in 
1822, the Home Missionary in 1826, and the Massachusetts 
Society, reorganized, 1827; besides similar ones in Europe that 
have not been mentioned. 

From this brief view of the state of the church in reference 
to missions it will be scen, that during the latter part of the | 
eighteenth century, and since the commencement of the nine- 
teenth, the attention of Protestant communities both in the Eas- 
tern and Western hemispheres, has been more than ever awa- 
kened to the deplorable condition of the unevangelized part of 
the world. Scarcely any thing has appeared since the apos- 
tolic age, that can equal the zeal, activity, and success, of some 
that have laboured, and others whoare now labouring in this 
most interesting cause. And should the interest now manifest- 
ed, in some degree throughout Christendom, increase during 
thirty years to come asit has for the last thirty years, the result 
cannot be doubtful. The present state and prospects of the 
Christian world, encourage the hope that this will be the fact; 
that science and true religion will be greatly extended, that the 
Scriptures will be circulated in the language of every nation, 
and that the Great Head of the church will have the heathen 
for his inheritance. 

The world is now generally divided into five grand divisions, 
namely, Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica, and America. Of these 
divisions, Europe has the fewest foreign missions within its own 
boundaries, most of the nations belonging to it having received 
Christianity. ‘The whole population has been estimated at 
227,700,000, of which there are from nine to ten millions of 
Turks, who are principally Mohammedans. 


Great exertions have been made by different bodies of Chris- 4 


tians to circulate the Scriptures and establish schools among 
the Greeks. The present inhabitants of Greece have, in refer- 
» ence to their moral state, been divided into the three following 
classes. 1. Superstitious, the most numerous, but, owing to their 
vices and ignorance, the most feeble. 2. Infidel, comparatively — 
small, but possessing intellectual strength. 3. Philanthropic, 
having intelligence and virtue, and exercising a respectable 
influence—ready to do all in their power to enlighten and im- 
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prove their fellow citizens. Such is the general deficiency in 
science and morals, that those who are enlightened and benevo- 
lent are utterly unable to arrest the current of licentiousness; 
and without ample aid from foreign sources it will be long be- 
fore this unfortunate people will be redeemed from their de- 
graded condition. : 

The British Foreign Bible Society have, for several years, 
been distributing copies of the Scriptures among them, thousands 
of which are now in circulation, together with numerous tracts, 
and are read in the churches and in the schools. 

The seven islands which constitute the Ionian Republic, con- 
tain about 200,000 inhabitants, and are under the protection of 
Great Britain. The London and Church Missionary Societies, 
have established missions and sent missionaries to these islands, 
in which are also about seventy schools, as many teachers, and 
above 2,000 scholars. Sabbath schools have been established 

~at Malta, Corfu, and other places, and are thus far, successful. 

In the other Grecian islands there are about thirty schools, in 

which are said to be 2,000 scholars. There are at this time in 

_ Malta, in the Ionian Republic, in Tino, Syria, and Smyrna, 

thirteen missionaries, and the same number of assistants. In 

- Great Britain, Ireland, and some other parts, Home Missions 

have been instituted, for the purpose of supplying religious in- 

struction to destitute places within the limits of the countries in 

which they have been established. These have already been 
found extensively useful. 

The population of sia, according to late estimates,- is be- 
tween 340 and 390 millions. Some writers make it less, others 
more, but all agree that it is the- most populous part of the 
ae The inhabitants consist of Pagans, Mohammedans, 

hristians, and some Jews; but the Pagans are far the most nu- 
Bete ene Her a ke the Mohammedans. It is said, how- 
ever, that in Asiatic Turkey, at least two thi 
are Greek Christians. ~ 0 thind rekon ai 

The island of Ceylon contains nearly a million inhabitants, 
chiefly Pagans. It is under the British government, and has 
become an interesting field for missionary labour. Of the mis- 
sionaries here, the American Board have six missionaries, seven 

_ assistants, thirty-one native assistants, and about 4,000 schGlgucs 

_ The Methodists have eleven missionaries @igieen assistants, nine 
native assistants, 4,000 scholars. The Church Missionary Sock of 
ety support eight missionaries, fourteen assistants, forty-eight < 
native assistants, and have nearly 2,000 scholars. The Baptists 
have one missionary, three native assistants, 600 scholars.— 
There are in all the schools between ten and eleven thousand 
scholars, and perhaps 9,000 which constantly attend. About 
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1,000 of the natives have become communicants among the dif- 
ferent denominations that support the Missions. 

The population of Hindoostan is reckoned at more than 
130,000,000, now principally under the British government. 
The missions in this immense population are conducted by the 
London Missionary Society, Church Missionary Society, Socie- 
ties of the Baptist denomination, Methodists, Scottish Missionary 
Society, American Board of Foreign Missions, &&c. Much has 
been done in the establishment of schools, translating and circu- 
lating the Scriptures, and in the diffusion of useful knowledge. 
The missionaries engaged in the various stations in this coun- 
try are about 120 in number, having with them 138 assistants, 
above 400 native assistants, 3,000 communicants under their 
care, and between 30,000 and 40,000 scholars in their schools. 
In one district called Tinnevelly, great changes have been made 
in favour of Christianity; and the most encouraging prospects 
hhave been witnessed in numerous villages. Thousands have 
recently abandoned Paganism, many of them have received 
baptism, and others are enquiring after the truth. The British 
Foreign Bible Society have an auxiliary at Calcutta, one at 
Bombay, and also at Madras. The whole country is, indeed,a 
field, white, and ready to harvest,and nothing seems necessary | 
to the entire establishment of true religion, but a greater num- 
ber of labourers and the blessing of Heaven. 

In the Farther India, a part of which has been also conquer- 
ed by the British government, there is a dense population, con- 
sisting of perhaps 20,000,000, in the darkness and ignorance of 
Paganism. Here, however, a missionary field is opened, and 
missions have been established by the London Missionary Soci- 
ty, by the American Board of Foreign Missions, and by the 
Baptists. There are in the different stations, twelve mission- 
aries, thirteen assistants, nine native assistants, and about 800 
scholars in the schools. ‘ 

China is the most populous, and one of the most ancient king- 
doms of which we have any knowledge. The population has 
been variously estimated, from 150,000,000 to 170,000,000, and 
even as high as 330,000,000. But the lowest estimate is prob- 
ably nearest the truth. A cloud of ignorance and superstition 
has long overspread the inhabitants of this country, and seems 
likely not soon io berenoved. 

-. It has already been mentioned, that the Papists established 
missions in this country and neighbouring places in the sixteenth 
century. Their efforts were at first successful, afterwards ren- 
dered almost abortive, but recently somewhat more encoura- 
ging. According to their own accounts, they have since the 
commencement of this century, added several thousands to their 
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church. The London Missionary Society sent a missionary to 
China in 1807, who has been very successful in translating the 
Scriptures, and in preparing other works for the instruction of 
the Chinese people. The labours of this persevering missiona- 
ry, Rey. Dr. Morrison, will probably be of incalculable benefit 
to this vast empire. Hehas published the whole Bible in the 
Chinese language, a Chinese dictionary in five large volumes, a 
grammar, and some smaller works. . In 1813, he was joined by 
Dr. Milne, and in 1829, by two missionaries from the United 
States. The most successful means of spreading Christianity 
in China, will be found in the circulation of the Bible in the 
language of the country. 

The London Missionary Society has sent three missionaries 
into Liberia, and seven with six assistants into the countries near 
the Caucases. Others have gone to Armenia, Syria, the Holy 
Land, and lo the shores of the Mediterranean. Some of these 
missions have not yet become permanent, in others, schools have 
been established with favourable prospects, and in some there is 
great encouragement. 

In Africa Christianity was early planted, but the ignorance 
and superstition of the inhabitants have generally presented 
strong barriers toits progress. Molammedanism is diffused over 
the. Northern and some of the Eastern parts, but there are some 
remains of Christianity in Egypt and Abysinia. The most odi- 
ous forms of Paganism prevail in almost all the negro tribes. 
Some of them are yet in the practice of offering human sacrifi- 
ces. The population of this continent is not definitely known, 
and it is difficult to make an accurate estimate. Some writers 
have supposed it to be 60,000,000, others have set it as high as 
110,000,000; but of these two numbers, the first’ is probably 
more correct. ; 

A colony has been founded in Western Africa, at a place 
called Liberia, by the American Colonization Society, which 
was commenced about the year 1820. It is in a prosperous 
condition, having an extensive sea coast and considerable trade. 
Religion has already commenced spreading among the people, 
and itis anticipated that a way.will be opened through this 
colony for preaching the gospel to the surrounding tribes. 
Schools have been formed which are flourishing, and in which 
raany of the native children are receiving instruction. ‘The 
inhabitants of this colony as well as _that at Sierra Leone, ° 
consisis chiefly of negroes that have been liberated from slavery. 
The German Missionary Society have four missionaries at Libe- 
ria, and four at the Gold Coast, besides some assistants. . At 
Sierra Leone, the Church Missionary Society have six missiona- 
ries and several assistants, about ten native assistants, between 
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seven and eight hundred communicants, and above 1600 schol- 
ars in the schools. The Methodists also have in this place and 
vicinity, seven stations, one missionary with an assistant, 160 
scholars, and several hundied communicants. -_ 

The Isle of France contains about 80,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
French colonists and blacks. The London Missionary Society 
hasestablished a mission and flourishing school upon this island. 
They have likewise found an interesting missionary field in the 

island of Madagascar. Both of these islands lie in the Indian 
Ocean, and the latter is seperated from the continent of Africa 
by the Mosambique channel. The population of Madagascar 
has. been estimated at 4,000,000, partly Mohammedans and 
partly Pagans. Here are five missionaries, six assistants, and 
between three and four thousand scholars attending schools. 
On this populous and extensive island Christianity is encouraged 
and seems likely to acquire extensive influence. 

In South Africa, including the Colony at the Cape and 
Caffraria, several missions have been established and are now in 
successful operation. Of those belonging to these stations, the 
Moravians have eighteen missionaries, eleven assistants, about 
909 communicants, and 200 scholars:—the London Missionary 
Society supports twenty missionaries, twenty-three assistabriell 
number of communicants, and above 1000 scholars:—the Wes- 
leyan Methodists have sixteen missionaries, 470 communicants, 
and 800 scholars:—the Glasgow Missionary Society has three 
missionaries, the French Protestants three, and the Rhenish 
Missionary Society four. Though this part of Africa is inhabi- 
ted by some of the lowest and most wretehed of our species, 
numbers seem ready to make the sacrifice of leaving a civilized 


- land and dwelling among them, with the hope of leading them 


* 


out of darkness into the light and liberty of God’s children. 
The Church Missionary have three missionaries in Egypt, 
under whose superintendence schools are conducted at Cairo. 
»Bibles and tracts have also been circulated to some extent in this 
country, but the darkness and ignorance of the people render 
them slow in their effects. ‘The number of missionary stations 
“hroughout Africa, is ninety-one, of missionaries and assistants, 
180, of communicants at, the’ different stations, 2,600, and of 
scholars in the schools, between seven and eight thousand. 
Oceanica is the name now given to designate various groups 
of islands in the Pacific Ocean, consisting of New Holland, New 
‘Zealand, New Guinea, the islands of Polynesia, those of the 
Indian Archipelago, and several small islands. 
This division of the globe is larger than Europe, though much 
less populous. It contains above 3,000,000 square miles, and 
its population is calculated at 20,300,000, though the real num- 
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beris proba’ ly much larger. Until the establishment of mis- 
sions among them, the inhabitants were involved in Pagan 
darkness and ignorance, as most of them still continue to be. 
Of the great success of the missions in some of the islands, we 
have already spoken, and it may be hoped that similar effects 
will yet be seen in others. os . 

The islands of Polynesia are numerous, consisting of several 
groups, among which are the Caroline, 80 in number;—Friend- 
ly, having more than 100;—Navigators, seven in number;— ~ 
Pelew; Marquesas; Sandwich; Society; Ravaivai; Harvey; 
and the Georgian, consisting of Otaheite and eo. The 
missions to these islands are established at present in those of 
the Sandwich, Georgian, Society, Marquesas, Harvey, Friendly 
and Ravaivia; and are conducted by ithe-London Missionary 
Society, the American Board of Foreign Missions, and the 
Missionary Society of the Wesleyan Methodists in England. 
The numbers belonging to- these societies are as follows:— 
missionaries 27, assistants 30, native assistants 38, communi-. 
cants 2,400, native teachers of schools, 600, and above 50,000 
scholars. The scholars belong principally to the schools under 
the superintendence of the missionaries from the American 
‘Board. ** 

In New-Holland and New Zealandtthe Church Missionary 
Society have five missionaries, nineteen assistants, six teachers 
and 200 scholars. The Methodists-support two or three mis- 
sionaries in these places, and as many assistants; and have -a 
large number of communicants in New South Wales. 

The islandsin the Indian Archipellago are Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, the Moluccas and the Phillippines. The London Mis- 
sionary Society has a mission at Batavia, and are printing and 
circulating books among the inhabitants. At Sumatra the © 
Baptists have a missionary establishment at which they are 
translating the Scriptures. The Netherlands Missionary Society 
have missions at Java, Celebe, Amboyna, and se eral small + 
islands. In eight island they have 50 teachers, and not less 
than 4,000 scholars. The aggregate numbers engaged in all 
the missions in this division of the globe, are 53 missionaries, 66 
assistants, 44 native assistants, above 2,600 communicants, 663 
native teachers, and between fifty and sixty thousand scholars 
belonging to their schools. 

The population of America has been estimated at 39,000,000; 
of which, those who speak English are the most numerous, those 
next in numbers are the Spanish, next to them the native Indi 
ans, then the Portuguese, then the French, and lastly the Danish, 
Dutch, Swedish, and Russian. . 

In the West Indies the gospel continues successful, and the 
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_ missions established there towards the close of the last century 
x. still flourishing. In twenty of these islands the Methodists 
have, missionaries 59, assistants 50, of white communicants, 
about 1000, of free blacks 7000, of slaves 24,085, children 
receiving instruction, 10,000. —_ 

The Morayvians have in the. West Indies, 35,600 negroes 
under the care of their missionaries, 12,400 of whom are com- 

»  municants, and 7,000 baptized children. They have in these 
~ © stations 50 missionaries, and nearly as many assistants. 

The Negpatands Missionary Society has two missionaries in 
these islands, the Scottish Society has three, and the London 
Society two; and besides several hundred communicants, the 
scholars belonging to their schools number nearly 1,000. 

The Baptists have in Jamaica, eleven misionaries and 10,000 
communicants. The General Baptist have at the same place, 
two missionaries and about 300 communicants, besides 1,000 
inquirers. And the Church Missionary Society has in Jamaica, 
Antigua, Demerara, aed Essequibo, four European teachers, 14 
native teachers, and above 300 scholars. The whole number 
of missionaries in the West Indies, is 130, of assistants 100, of 
communicants between fifty and sixty thousand, and above 
10,000 scholars. ~ ; at 

The whole number of Indians within the limits of the United - 
States, is supposed to be about 300,000. The number of mis- 
sionary stations among the Indians throughout North America 
is 145. These include tribes in, Labrador, Upper Canada, and 
in New York State; the Cherokees, Wyandotts, Choctaws, Osa- 
gas, Putawatomies, Machinaws, Chickasaws, and others. The 
missions among them are conducted by the following Societies: 

“namely, The American Board of Missions, American Baptist 

©» Board, Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Episcopal Missionary Society, Cumberland Presbyterians,* and 
Moravians or United Brethren. The number of missionaries in 

» all the stations is 200, of assistants 317, of communicants, be- 

-tween eight nad ten thousand, and above 3,000 in the schools. 

The Home Missionaries belonging to the churches in the 
United States, are more numerdus than those in foreign 
stations. + =F 

Whole number of Bible Societies throughout the world is 
about 5,000. Bibles, and parts of Bibles, distributed, not far 
from nine millions, in 160 languages. 


* The Cumberland Presbyterian Mission among the Choctaws has ceased, 
owing to the removal of the Indians, A Cumberland Presbyterian minister, the 
Rev. D, Lowry, is now laboring among the Winebagoes, 
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Christian Knowledge, was incorporated in conn by the 


_ ford, formed an intimate friendship with Mr. John Wesley, and ~ 
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Between one hundredand fifty, and one hundred and six ty mi 
lions of tracts have been circulated by means of tract socie 


‘Number of Sabbath scholars throughout the world is not far 


from two millions. wa 
The following brief sketch of the principal Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies throughout the world, is. taken from Horn’s Letters 
by Spaulding: _ ' Vile . 
I. Christian Knowledge Society.—The Society for propagating 


British Parliament in 1647. ° In 1809, the society employed 9 
missionaries. In 1831, it sustained missions in India and South 
Africa. In the schools of four of the India stations, they have 
under their instruction 2,810 scholars. : . 

II. Gospel Propagation Society.—The Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was instituted in 1801, by 
members of the established Church of England. Of this socie- 
ty, as we have no recent report, we can only say, that in North 
America, the Eastand West Indies, and on the continent of 
Europe, it employs about 160 missionaries, 100 school teachers 
and catechists, and supports 4 colleges, in Barbadoes, Hungary, 
Caleutta, and Nova Soctia, at an annual expense of about 
$46,000. . rz : 

II. Moravian Missionary Society—The United Brethren 
commenced their missionary operations in 1732. In 1831, they 
had missions in Greenland and Labrador, in North America, 
Dutch Guiana, in South America, the Brittish and Danish West 
Indies, and South Africa. In these missions were 41 stations, 
209 missionaries, and about 600 converts. Receipts during the 
year 1830, $49,113. 


IV. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Societyw—In 1786, the ~ 


Wesleyan Methodists commenced their missionary labours. 
In 1776, the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. a clergyman of the 
church of England, and a graduate of the University of Ox- 


entered cordially into his views of extending the gospel, by 
every possible means to those who were living without a practi- 


cal knowledge of divine truth. To the end of his days he con- 


tinued in the strictest union with the Methodists, and was their 
principal agent in the establishment and direction of their nu- 
merous important missions, and finally closed his zealous mission- 
ary life during a voyage to Ceylon, whilst accompanying the 
first Wesleyan missionaries appointed at that island. The 
zealous efforts of this society have been crowned with success 
unparalleled in the history of missions. In July 30, 1834, the 
missions under their direction were as follows: Europe—In 


% 
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reland 16, Sweden 1, France 4, Mediterranean 8. AsiaJn 

ntinental India 4, Ceylon 11, SouthSeas11. Africa—In South 
Africa 5, Caffraland 9, Western Africa 3. America—-West Indies 
43, British dominions in North America 67, of which 12. are 
among the Indians of Upper Canada. In the several portiong ~ 


ay 


of the world connected with the society’s operations, there are 

177 mission tions, 257 regular missionaries, of whom the 232 

are in foreign ‘stations, 29 assistants, exclusive of school teach- 
ers and the wives of the missionaries. Communicants, 48,304. 
i This number does not include the missions in Ireland, nor the 


new missio Upper Canada. ' 

V. Baptist Missionary Society.—This society was established 
in England in 1795. It has missions in the South Sea Islands, 
India, China, the Mediterranean, South Africa and its Islands, 
South America, and the Persian Empire; in which were in 1832, 
113 stations and out-stations, 92 missionaries, 19 European and 

33 native assistants, 4,771 communicants, 391 schools, and 
22,193 scholars. Receipts, $160,000. ... 

VI. Scottish Missionary Society.—This society was organized 
in 1796. It has established missions in Karess, and Astrachan, 
in Western Asia, Bombay, Bankote, Hurnce and Poonah, in 
Western India, andin New South Wales. It has 9 missionaries 
employed and several assistants, and about 3000 children under 
instruction. 

VII. Church Missionary Society—In 1800 this society was 
established in England. In 1831 it had missions in Northern, 
Southern, and Western India, Ceylon, Austral-Asia, the Med- 
iterranean, Western Africa, the West Indies, and Northwest 
America; in which are 56 stations, 54 European and 4 native 
missionaries, 545 teachers, 453 0f whom are natives, 370 schools 

~ in which are 12,711 scholars. 

— VIII. London Jews’ Socicty.—This society was formed in 
1808. In England, France, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, 
Prussia, Poland and the Mediterranean, it employed, in 1832, 
34 Missionaries and 9 agents and school teachers. Of the 34 
Missionaries,.13 are converted Jews. 

IX. American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.— 
This society was organized in1810. In October 1834, the mis- 
sions under its direction were as follows: In the Meditérranean 
14, West Africa 1, Ceylon 11, Western India 5, Siam 3, China 
2, Indian Archipelago 2, Sandwich Islands 24, North American 
Indians 28; in which were employed 96 Missionaries, 197 assis- 
tants, 39 of whom are natives. Communicants 2000. In the 
schools under their care, 40,000 scholars. Receipts for the year, 
$152,386. 4% 
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+ > Baptist Foreign Missionary Society.—The Baptist Board _ 
of Foreign Missions for the United States, was instituted in1814. 
ey have under their care the present year (1834) 19 Mis- 
~ sion stations—in B irmah 6,in Siam 1, among the American In- 
dians 1l,andin France I. In these-Missions they employ 24 mis- 
sionaries, and 63 assistants and teachers, 19 of whomare natives. 
Communicants, 1800.—Receipts for the year, not including do- 
nations from the mfinerican Bible and Tract Societies, 
He,051 9). te gies . 

XI. German Missionary Society.—This society was organized — 
in 1816. In the Medeterranean, Asiatic Russia, and Western 
Africa they employ 12 Missionaries, and about the same number 
of assistants. . 

XII. General Baptist Missionary Socicty.—This society was 
formed in England in 1816. It has 2 mission stations in Orissa, 
Northern India, employing three missionaries, and several as- 
sistants. 

XU. Methodist Episcopal Missionary Socicty.—The Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was organized in 
1819. It now (1834) has missions in Liberia, Western Africa, 
employing 2 missionaries and 6 assistants. H has 14 missions 
among the aborigines of America, | of which is beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, employing 25 missionaries and 16 school 
teachers, having under their care 672 scholars. Communicants, 
4,066—besides which there are bétween 7 and 8,000 reared up 
under the fostering care of this society, who are now embraced 

» . in the Wesleyan Conference of Canada. It has also 74 domes- 
tic missions within the bounds of the several conferences, ex- 
clusive of those that have been returned as regular circuits, 
employing 75 missionaries. Communicants, 8,820.~ Total, 90 
stations, 100 missionaries, 22 teachers, 627 scholars and 11,889 
communicants. Receipts for the year $37,387 69. 

XIV. Episcopal Missionary Society.— This society was formed 
in 1820, and has oue mission at Athens, in Greece, employing 
2 missionaries. 

XV. French Protestant Missionary Society—This society, 
which was formed in 1823, had in 1831, 4 missions in South 
Africa, emp loying 6 missionaries and 3 assistants. 

XVI. Serampore Baptist Missionary Society—In 1827 the 
Baptists of Serampore withdrew from their brethren in England, 
by reason of some misunderstanding relative to their mission 
premises. The Serampore brethren have now 16 mission sta- 
tions in Northern India, employing in 1833, 27 missionaries and 
15 native preachers 


KVIL WNetherland.s Missionary Society—In 1828 this society 
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commenced its missionary operations in Chine: They have | 

S. aco employing 1 missionary and several assistants. - 

} XVUL Rhenish Missionary Soctety.—This society was formed 
in 1829. It has 2 missions in South Africa employing 6 mis- 
sionaries and some assistants. 

XIX. Church of “Scotland Missionary & Saeiety. —This society, 
established in 1830, has a mission in Calcutta, and a mission 
school attached to it, employing 2 teachers and assistants. 

XX. Wester Foreien Missionary Society. —This society was 
was organized in 1832. It has 1 mission in. Liberia, Western 
Africa, and J] missionary. 

XXI. Glasgow Missionary Society.—This society has 2 missions 
and 4 missionaries in Southern Africa. 

In all the above named missions there are employed at least 
1132 missionaries, about 1600 assistants and teachers; connected 
with which, are about 150,000 converts from heathenism. 
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OF THE 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
——————___—_ 
C i APTER I. 


FIRST SETTLERS OF GREEN RIVER AND CUMBERLAND COUN- 
TRIES—STATE OF THE CHURCH—MGREADY—COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE REVIVAL. 


In giving a history of the origin of this young branch of the 
Church of Christ, it will be proper to relate the causes, which 
finally rendered it necessary for its founders to secede from the 
communion of the Presbyterian Church; and to establish.a new 
denomination of Christians. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church had its origin among 
the early settlers of the Green River country in Kentucky, and 
the Cumberland country in Tennessee. The early inhabitants 
of this beautiful and fertile region, consisted of a heterogenous 
mass, who, from the glowing descriptions that were given of the 
richness of its soil, and the salubrity of its climate, had flowed 
into it, from all quarters of the Union, especially from Virginia, 
and the Carolinas. Surrounded on all sides by a dense forest, 
and a luxuriant country, the improvement and cultivation of 
which, promised fair to place themin easy and affluent circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants bent all their energies to the promotion of their temporal 
interests, to the neglect of what was vastly more important, a 
preparation for Eternity—especially when it is remembered, 
that at that time, owing to their isolated situation, they were in 


vb 


a great measure deprived of the means of grace, which their 


descendants so abundantly enjoy. It is true, that. ata very 
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early period after the first settlement of the country, a few phi- 
lanthropic, and devoted missionaries imigrated into this new, 
extensive field of labor, where they underwent severe trials, 
submitted to disagreable privations; and at the risk of falling 
victims to the Indian tomahawk and scalping knife, they travel- 


ed from settlement to settlement proclaiming salvation through 


Christ Jesus to perishing sinners. Nor did they labor in vain, 
or spend their strength for naught; for they were often blessed 
with precious out-pourings of God’s Spirit, and through their in- 
strumentality many souls were brought unto the fold of Christ. 
But the number of such men was exceedingly small, when com- 
pared to the vast field before them, which was enlarging every 
year; and unfortunately, many who called themselves the min- 
isters of the Gospel, removed into this country, who were in all 
things the reverse of those mentioned above. Some were stran- 
gers to that change of heart, without which, all pretensions to be 
called, and sent of God, to point perishing sinners to Jesus Christ, 
are but impious mockery; and others proved by their conduct, 
that they possessed but little of the Spirit of the Gospel.* 

Like priest, like people, is a trite, yet true saying; and in 
this region at that period, although here and there, a true Na- 
thaniel, and a humble and devoted Mary were to be found; 


“yet many of the professed followers of Christ had a name 


to live, when they were dead in, trespasses and sins.— 
These remarks are especially applicable to the members of the 
Presbyterian Church, a fearful number of whom, appear to have 
been strangers to true godliness. The Rev. Mr. David Rice, 
the first Presbyterian’ minister that settledin Kentucky, gives 
the following dark picture of many, who possessed certificates 
of being in full communion in that Church: “Some were grossly 


_ ignorant of the first principles of religion: some were given to 


quarrelling and fighting: some to profane swearing: some to 


intemperance.” Nor was this description of professed Chris- 


tians confined to the region in which Mr. Rice resided; for in 


- too many instances, such members of the Church were to be 


*Of his first fellow laborers in Kentucky, Mr. Rice says, “they were men of 


some information, and held sound principles, but did not appear to possess much 
of the spirit of the gospel.” 
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found in the Green River and Cumberland countries, as the se- 
quel willshow. Indeed, at that period, the Presbyterian Church 
in the west, appears to have been in a wretched state of cold- 
ness and formality. “The services of the Sanctuary were long, 
unedifying, and irksome; and the communicants, with a very 
few exceptions, were confined to the heads of families.”* Such 
being the state of the church, it is not surprising that the men of 
the world should treat the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ with 
neglect and contempt; and that society should be prone to Infi- 
‘delity, Atheism, and every evil work. ; 

Such was the darkly ominous state of the religious atmosphere 
of the then far west, when in addition to the few evangelical 
and devoted ministers (chiefly Methodists,) already in the field, 
in the year As D. 1797, God, in his merciful providence, sent 
into this moral wilderness, that evangelical, holy, devoted and 
powerful minister of the gospel, James M’Gready, whose mem- 

¢ ony er be dear, not only to all who bear the Cumberland | 
Pesaran name, but to all sincere followers of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, who have a correct knowledge of his labors of love, 
» and their blessed results. | 

Mr. M’Gready was born in North Carolina, in the year A. D. 
1763, of respectable parents, who had emigrated from Ireland. 
Very little is known to the author of his infancy and youth, ex- 
cept, that at an early age, he was admitted into the communion 
of the Presbyterian Church, and became a candidate for the . ir 
gospel ministry. Shortly after, he removed to western Penn- : 
sylvania, where he placed himself under the tuition of Dr. M’Mil- 
lan, who was founder of Jefferson College. Here, with great 
diligence, he applied himself to study, and made considerable 
proficiency. But although he was a member of the visible 
church, and preparing for the ministry, Mr. M’Gready was not, 9 
at that time, a member of the mystical body of Christ. God, ine % 
his tender compassion, convinced him of his state of spiritual Se 

in the following manner: > 
see certain ae at the house of a friend, he fell into i 
the society of two evangelical Christians of his acquain- 
tance. Onretiring forthe night, they were all shewn into the 
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same room; Mr. M’Gready to one bed, and the two friends to 
another. These two Christians entered into conversation on 
experimental and practical religion. By and by, believing 
that Mr. M’Gready was asleep, they freely expressed to each 

: other, their views of his religious character; they pronounced 

him a mere formalist, and a stranger to regenerating grace. 
‘He, however, being awake, overheard all that was said con, 
cerning him; and instead of becoming offended, as too many 
professed Christians would have been, by the Spirit of God, he 
was thereby led to aclose and candid examination of the state 
of his heart, which happily for him and for the church of Christ, 
- resulted in the conviction, that although he had a name to live, 
yet he was dead in tresspasses and sins; and justly exposéd to 
the wrath of God. He now earnestly sought an interest in the 
blood of Atonement, and from his MSS. it appears, that in 
the year, A. D. 1786, on a Sabbath morning, at a sacramental 
. meeting, near the Monongahala, he was savingly converted to 
God. 

Three years after the date of his conversion, we find Mr. 
M’Gready in North Carolina, preaching Christ to perishing sin-» 
nersin great power and demonstration of the Spirit. From his 
MSS. it appears, the design of most of his discourses at that 
time, was to drive unregenerate professors from their refuges of 

. lies; and in all, he dwelt upon the necessity of the new birth. 

a What is worthy of remark, he insisted upon the importance. of 

as nowing the time when, and the place where, the saving change 
So eee Such was his zeal for God, and the heavenly 

inction that attended his ministrations, wherever he went he 
attracted the attention of very large congregations; and by the 
blessing of God attending the word preached, many precious 

~~ souls passed from death unto life. His labors at an Academy 
under the care of Dr. Caldwell, were instrumental in producing 

a revival of religion, in which ten or twelve young men were 

brought into the fold; all of whom became ministers of the 

_ © Gospel, and some of fens were subsequently his fellow-laborers 

in the far west. 

Having married an intelligent lady, who was a member of the 

Presbyterian Church, about the year 1790, Mr. M’Gready be- 

came pastor of a congregation in Orange county, where he la- 
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bored with his former zeal, and often with great success. rere 
however, he encountered much opposition from the openly _pro- 
fane, and also from nominal professors of religion; the former 
being offended at his fearful denunciations of the wrath of God 
against impenitent sinners; and the latter, at his plain, heart 
searching expesures of their unsound foundations. *'The cry was 
raised against him, he is running the people distracted, diverting | 
“their attention frgm their necessary avocations; and creating in - 
the minds of decent, orderly, moral people, unnecessary alarm 
about the eternal destiny of their souls. Thus circumstanced it 
is not surprising, that he had to submit to many insults from 
those very persons, for whose benefit he so faithfully labored. ~ 
But)Mr. M’Gready felt conscious that he was in the discharge 
of duty, and true to his trust, he continued to cry aloud—expo- 
sed sin in its horrid deformity—pointed out its fearful consequen- 
ces, an held up Christ before sinners as their only hope and 
refuge. Satan who was exceedingly mad at the faithfulness of 
this serve of the living God, and at the success that attended ~ 
his ministrations, rallied his forces, and resolved to drive him 
from the field. To effect this purpose, a letter was written to " 
him in blood, requiring him to leave the country at the peril of 
his lifes-and a number of wicked men and women of the baser 
sort, on a certain occasion during the week, assembled in his 
church, tore down the seats, set fire to the pulpit, and burnt it to 
ashes. _ 
On the following Sabbath, when Mr. M’Gready and the cons... 
gregation assémbled at the house of God, they found all within, ~~ 
in confusion and desolation. Not at all intimidated by these — . 
diabolical proceedings, on commencing the services, he gave out 
these very appropriate lines from Dr. Watts: 
Will God forever cast us off? se 
' His wrath forever smoke = 
Against the people of his love, 
His little chosen flock? 


. 


Think of the tribes so dearly bought ns 
With their Redeemer’s blood; ; 
Nor let thy Zion be forgot 
Where once thy glory stood. 
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Lift up thy feet and march in haste, 
Aloud our ruin calls; 
See what a wide and fearful waste 
Is made within thy walls. 


_ Where once thy churches pray’d and sang 
Thy foes profanely roar; 
Over thy gates their ensigns hang, 
Sad tokens of their power. 


* 
How are the seats of worship broke! 
They tear thy buildings down, 
And he that deals the heaviest stroke 


Procures the chief renown. a 
With flames they threaten to destroy — 
Thy children in their nest; 

Come let us burn at once, they cry, “= 
The temple and the priest. _* 


After the singing of which, he addressed the congregation 
from Matthew xxiii. 37, 38. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets.and stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I haye gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not. 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. . —_ 


In A. D. 1796, and shortly after this outrage had Fecae com- 


"oe nitted, Mr. M’Gready determined to leave this congregation, in 


consequence of a call from some of his former hearers, who had 
‘removed to Logan county, Kentucky. On his way to his new 
destination, he halted in the vicinity of Knoxville, East Ten- 
nessee, where he remained several months, preaching with pow- 
er and energy, and was honored by the Head of the Church, by 
being instrumental in awakening and converting many precious 
souls, who will be his crown of rejoicing in the great day of 
Jesus Christ. When Mr. MGready arrived in Logan county, 


‘Kentucky, he became’ the pastor of three small congregations, 


viz: Gasper River, Red River, and Muddy River societies; all 
of which were in a state of coldness and declension, and many 
of the members strangers to regeneration. Indeed the ques- 
tions often put to Mr. M’Gready shew that his churches were 
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nearly destitute of spiritual life, it being not uncommon for him 


to be asked such questions as the following: “Is religion a sensible 
thing? IfI were converted, would I feel it and know it?” Mr. 
M’Gready,who was a man of fervent piety,deep humility,and per- 
severing in his supplications at a throne of Grace, could not re- 
main in a state of listlessness in this valley of the shadow of 


death; but determined, in the strength of Israel’s God, to arouse © 
the people from their dangerous lethargy: and asimmortal souls | 


were every day sinking into perdition, he not only raised the 
alarm, but he also.adopted and practised such measures as were 


most likely, under the blessing of God, to insure success and . 


result in a revival of religion, and the salvation of perishing sin- ~~ 


ners. He laid before the few living Christians of his charges, 
the desolations of Zion, the promises of their covenant God, 
and the efficacy of faithful, persevering and effectual prayer. 
When their zeal for the cause of Christ was excited, and their 
love for the souls of their fellow men was inflamed, he presented 
for their approval and signature, the following preamble and 
covenant: 2 
‘“When weconsider the word and promises of a compassionate 
God, to the poor lost family of Adam, we find the strongest en- 
couragement for Christians to-pray in faith—to ask in the name 


of Jesus for the conversion of their fellow men. None ever | 


went to Christ, when on earth, with the case of their friends 
that were denied, and, although the days of his humiliation are 


ended, yet for the encouragement of his people, he has left it on ow 


record, that where two or three agree, upon earth, to ask in | 


prayer, believing, it shall be done. Again, whatsoever you shall 
ask the Father in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. With these promises before us, we feel en- 
couraged to unite our supplications to a prayer hearing God, 
for the outpouring of his spirit, that his people may be quickened 
and comforted, and that our children, and sinners generally, may 
be converted. Therefore, we bind ourselves to observe the third 
Saturday of each month, for one year, as a day of fasting and 
prayer, for the conversion of sinners in Logan county, and 
throughout the world. We also engage to spend one half hour 
every Saturday evening, beginning at the setting of the sun, and 
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one half hourevery Sabbath morning, at the rising of the sun, in 
pleading with God to revive his work.” 

To this he and they affixed their names; having thus solemnly 
pledged themselves to God and each other, with a humble reli- 
ance upon the promises of Johovah; both preacher and people 
betook themselves to fervent, and persevering prayer. Mr. 


- MGready in his public exhibitions at this time, uniformly 


preached repentance, faith, and regeneration. A favorite 
subject with him was from Daniel, vy. 27. “ Txxen, Thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting;” by the 


a enlightening influences of the Holy Spirit attending this dis- 
. >. 


i 


course, many members of the church became secretly convinced, 

their hope was that of the hypocrite, which shall perish. At” 
first, rage, and hatred of the preacher took possession of their 

minds; but numbers were subsequently converted to God. In 

the meanwhile, Mr. M’Gready had unusual liberty in preaching 

the word, for God aided him, and answered the prayers of the 

faithful band, who were thus holding up his hands. 

In May A. D. 1797, which was the spring after he settled in 
Logan county, this man of God began to see some of the fruit 
of his labors, in the conversion of a female member of the 
church in full communion, who found that her hope of salvation 
was false and deltisive, upon which she became deeply convic- 
ted, and ina short time obtained peace and joy in believing. 
On experiencing this happy change from death unto life, 
and no doubt moved upon by the Holy Spirit, this new-born 
Christian visited her relatives, friends, and neighbors, from house 
to house; warned them of their danger, and earnestly exhorted 


_ them to repent, and seek an interest in the blood of Jesus. This 


i, 


conversion, and the laudable zeal of its subject, was blessed of 
God to the awakening of many precious souls. And now the 
whole congregation appeared to become interested, and almost 
every discourse delivered, was instrumental in awakening sin- 
ners. This encouraging state of affairs continued during the 
summer; but in the fall of the year, a general deadness began 
to prevail, which continued until the following July. When on 
the Monday of a sacramental meeting, God was graciously 
pleased again to pour out his Spirit, on this favored congrega- 


: 
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tion. The consequence was, that most of the families in the 
neighborhood became deeply impressed with a’sense of their 
ruined condition, and their perishing need of an interest in 
Christ Jesus: during the following week, they almost entirely 
neglected their secular affairs, owing to their great solicitude to 
obtain salvation. 


Heretofore, the gracious out pourings of the Holy Spirit were 


confined to the congregation on Gasper River: but, in Septem- 
er, A. D. 1798, the two other congregations under the pastoral 
_ care of Mr. M’Gready, also experienced refreshing times from the 
presence of the Lord. Christians were strengthened and com- 
forted. The people listened to the Gospel, as for Eternity, and 
the general topic of conversation, at home and abroad, was the 
salvation of the Soul.» Thus, in answer to the faithful, and perse- 
vering prayers of a few devoted Christians, did the Head of the 
Church commence a work of grace, which was destined to 
gladden the hearts of thousands; and lead many wandering sin- 
ners from the road of death, to the climes of Eternal Felicity. 
But inno age of the world, has a true revival appeared, with- 
out having to encounter opposition. Satan will not yield his 
dominion over the hearts of men without a struggle, and as he 
is exceedingly crafty, and an adept at the work of destruction, 
in attempting to effect his purposes, he always choses those in- 
struments, most likelysto be successful. So it proved in the 
present instance, for while these infant churches were in this 
very interesting and critical situation, a person from a distance 
visited them, not as a messenger of peace, not to strengthen the 
hands of the pastor and his people, but to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord, to blast the opening prospects of the children of God, 
and to prevent immortal souls from being snatched as brands 
from the burnings. Nor was this man an avowed enemy of 
the Kingdom of Christ, but one professing to hold a commis- 
sion from the court of Heaven, as embassador of the Lord of 
Glory to guilty men. Nor did he belong to another sectary, 
but was a member of thesame denomination and attached to the 
same Presbytery to which these churches belonged; consequently 
he was under great obligations to promote the work. But instead 
of endeavoring to bring perishing sinners to the foot of the Cross, 
the Rev. James Balch had no sooner arrived, than he commenced 
- 
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opposing the: doctrines preached, viz: Faith, Repentance, and 
Regeneration. He ridiculed the whole work of the revival, 


, formed a considerable party, and involved these young churches 
in disputation and confusion. In consequence of which the 


whole work was stopped, and the people sunk back into astate 
of darkness and deadness.. The author of this calamity has 


~ «Jong since gone to renderan account of his stewardship to the 


Judge of quick and dead. Charity says let his name sink into 
oblivion; but his subsequent conduct in opposing the revival, 
and the part he with others of a like spirit acted, in relation to 
the unhappy difficulties which reduced the founders of the. 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church to form a new denomintion, 
render it necessary in justice to the characters of the friends of 
the revival that it should be recorded, especially as it must again 
appear, as the persevering opposer of the revival members of 
Cumberland Presbytery, and of their measures, perhaps he acted 
conscientiously, the Judgment of the great day will alone re- 
veal whether in these proceed ae he did the will of his Masters 
but to return. bs ae 
Although for a short time God withdrew from these congre- 
gations the manifestations of his grace, yet he had not forsaken 
them, but again blessed them with the out pourings of his Spirit 
during a sacramefital occasion at Red River Church, in July, 
A. D. 1799. Great solemnity pervaded the assembled throng 
from first 1o last, particularly on Monday, the presence of God 
had an overwhelming influence upon the congregation. The 
most bold and daring sinners in the country hid their faces, 
and wept bitterly; and such were the deep impressions made 
upon their minds, that when the congregation was dismissed 
many staid around the doors of thé church, unwilling to retire. 
Upon observing this, Mr. M’Gready again had them collected 
in the house, and addressed the Throne of Grace in their behalf. 
When this was done, to use his own strong language—“ The 
mighty power of God came upon us like ashower from the ever- 
lasting hills; the people of God were quickened and comforted. 
Yea, some of them were filled with joy unspeakable and full 
_ of glory; sinners were powerfuly allarmed, and some precious 
souls were brought to feel the pardoning love of Jesus.” 
In August following, a meeting of the same nature was held 
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at Gasper River Church, which Mr. M’Gready styles one gf 
the days of the Son of Man. On Monday especially, the aensi- 
ble presence of God rendered the assembly awfully solemn; « 
great attention was paid to the preaching of the word, and — 
when the exercises were closed, and the benediction pronoun- 
ced, instead of leaving the church, and. dispersing as usual, the — 
whole assembly kept their seats and remained for sometime in~ 
deep and solemn silence. But presently some had such clear 
views of the corruptions of their hearts, the sinfulness of their 
lives, and their exposure to misery, that they were con- 
strained to. cry for mercy; some were so overwhelmed with 
asense of their guilt, and the presence of that Holy God 
against whom they had rebelled, that they fell from their seats 
upon the floor, and there lay in agony, pleading for the pardon, 
of their innumerable transgressions. Such were the heart pier- 
cing influences of the Holy Spirit, that not only those who made 
no profession of an interest in the blood of Christ were thus 
affected, but some who were members of the church were over- 
whelmed with the presence of God, and could not withstand 
the mighty influence of the truth, but were thoroughly con-— 
vinced, that their hope of salvation was delusive, and they guilty 
unregenerate sinners condemned to death. When these 
eae were produced, the ministers of the Gospel passed 
among the assembly, addressed them individually, and entrea- 
ted all to make their peace with God ‘through Christ Jesus. 
Mr. M’Gready says, while thus employed, a woman who was 
in deep distress sent for him, and thus addressed him—*Sir, I~ 
lived in your congregation in North Carolina, I was a member | 

of the church in full communion, but I was deceived, I have | 
no religion, I am going to hell.” He also relates that an aged 
man in great distress addressed his wife and children in the fol- 
lowing language:—* We are all going to hell together, we have 
lived prayerless and ungodly lives, the work of our souls is yet 
to begin, we must get religion or we will all be damned.” 

-In September, another sacramental meeting was held at 
Muddy River Church, attended by the same gracious manifes- 
tations of the presence of God. Many were awakened to a 
sense of their sin and danger, and some obtained an interest 
in the priviliges of the sons of a 
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As the small rivulet that issues from the mountain side and winds 
its devious way over rocks, cragsand dales, gradually enlarging as 
it glides along, until it becomes a deep andbroad river, spreading 
‘Juxuriance and plenty over the regions through which it flows, 
and finally empties itself into the ocean, coe with vessels 
laden with rich cargoes. So did this gracious revival first 

reak forth in three small congregations, situated in obscure 
settlements, almost at the extremity of civilization; and notwith- 
standing the powers of earth and hell combined to stop its 


- course, and sink it in oblivion; yet over all barriers and obstacles 


it forced. its way, gradually Siler paises as it flowed, communica- 


ting pardon, peace, and the hope of eternal life to many perish- 
ing sinners, until it became a mighty flood and caused its hallow- 


ed and refreshing influence to be felt, thraughout the valley of the 
Mississippi. Already have many thousands been wafted by it 
to the realms of Glory, and we trust it will continue to flow on, 
refreshing the hearts of millions yet unborn, until not only this 
great and rising empire shall be Evangelized, but all men shall 
become thesubjects of our Immanuel, and the whole earth will 


be filled with his Glory. 
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PROGRESS OF THE REVIVAL—-COMMENCES IN CUMBERLAND. 
COUNTRY—OPPOSITION TO*IT—ADDITIONAL LABORERS—AN- 
DERSON, EWING, AND KING INTRODUCED INTO THE MINIS- 
TRY—THE PROPRIETY OF THE MEASURES OF THE REVIVAL 
MINISTERS IN THAT AFFAIR—SUCCESS OF THE NEW LABOR- 
ERS—THE REVIVAL IN UPPER KENTUCKY—WILD DELUSIONS _ 
ENCOURAGED THERE—FALLING DOWN—THE JERKS, 

Tue gracious work of God, in which the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians had their origin, is usually termed the great revival 

of 1800, not that it first appeared that year, for as we have just 

related it commenced two years before. But what was then 

experienced, was only as the first fruits before the plentiful har- 
vest is gathered home. Previous.to the year A. D. 1800, the 
work was confined to the three congregations of which Mr. 

M’Gready took the pastoral charge on his arrival in Kentucky: 

but this year it burst forth in méridian splendor, and its hallow- 

ed influences were spead far and wide. The first refreshing 
season. experienced this year, was during a sacramental occa- 
sion at Red River Church, in June; which Mr. M’Gready re- 
lates, was the greatest time these churches had yet experienced. 

Much solemnity pervaded the congregation, and great attention 

was given to the preaching of the word. On Sabbath, under 

the ministrations of the Rev. John M’Gee, an evangelical and ee 

spiritual minister of the Methodist church, a most gracious out 
pouring of the Holy Spirit was experienced. On Monday, ma- 

ay had such clear and heart piercing views of their sinfulness, 

’ and the danger to which they were exposed, that they fell pros- 

rate on the floor, and their cries filled the house. In all quar- 

.ers those who had been the most outbreaking sinners, were to 

be seen laying on the floor unable.to help themselves, and anx- 

iously enquiring what they should do to be save. In a word, 
persons of all classes, and of all ages were to be seen in agonies, 
and heard: crying for nageinpton : in the blood of Lamb: twelve 
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© precious souls, daring the occasion, professed to have passed 
- “from death unto life; and many left the place pungently convic- 


ted of their sin and danger. 

Tun rirsr Came Meerine in Crristenpom was held in 
July, at the Gasper River Church. Itis worthy of remark, that 
the gracious work first commenced in this church, and although 
the other two congregations had been blessed with times of a- 


-wakening and refreshing; yet the effect of them had been, in 


a great measure confined to their immediate vicinities: but 
from this congregation, and from the first camp meeting, the 
revival spirit went forth, which diffused itself throughout the 


churches of the West, and resulted in the conversion of thou- 


sands of immortal souls, and caused its influence to be felt not 
only in the valley of the Mississippi, but also on the coast of the 
Atlantic, particularly in the Carolinas. 

The influence of camp meetings on the inhabitants of the 
western country has been immense, thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, on these occasions have professed to pass from death unto 
life. Meetings of this nature are now held in almost all parts of 


the United States, and by different denominations. ‘They have 


been held for years by a certain class of Methodists in England; 
and an attempt has been made to introduce them into Scotland, 
and in the vicinity of Edinburgh its capital. But, very few 
are acquainted with their origin, which has been traced to va- 
rious causes, by curious speculators on the subject. Although 
it is true that the Jews on many occasions, held such convoca- 
tions; and multitudes assembled in the wilderness, where they 


_ remained for days, hearing the heavenly discourses of Him, . 
~~ who spake as never man spake: yet in these latter days, such 


meetings were not in use until they were introduced by Mr. 
M’Gready. . 

A person whose varacity and piety are unquestioned and who 
resided in the vicinity of Gasper River congregation, when the 
revival first appeared there; some years ago, gave us the following 
relation concerning the origin of the first camp meeting.* 
A family consisting of a father and his seven daughters, had 
moved from one of the Carolinas, to Logan county—shortly 
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* The late Captain Esitl, of Winchester, Tennessee. 
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after their arrival they were informed of the strange work that... 
had appeared in Mr. M’Gready’s congregrations; and that a, 
sacramental meeting was about to be held at Gasper River 
church. They felt solicitous tu be present, but as they resided 
at some distance from the place of meeting, and were strangers 
in the country, they felt unwilling to impose themselves on the 
hospitality of those who were unacquainted with them, and 
were about to abandon the thought of being present, when one 
of them said, they had often encamped by their wagon in the 
open air, while upon their journey, without sustaining any in- 
jury, and that to pursue the same course on the present occa- 
sion would subject them to no great inconvenience. The fami 
ly went to the meeting in their wagon, provided with provisions 
for themselves and horses, and encamped near the church. 
By the close of the exercises most of them had professed to ob- 
tain an interest in the blood of the Atonement. This happy 
family returned home rejoicing in the Lord, and in the fulness 
of their hearts, declared to their neighbors the great things 
God had done for them. The curiosity of many became exci- 
ted, and some were awakened to a sense of their danger; and 
hearing of another meeting, (we think at Muddy River church) 
two or three families went to it in their wagons, and most of 
the converts on the occasion were from this company. Mr. . 
M’Gready observed the circemstance—believed it a token that 
God would bless such conduct—and urged upon the’ members 
’ of his congregations to request their friends at a distance to © 
come to the meetings prepared to remain on the ground. Pre- 
vious to the meeting at Gasper River in July, he hadit proclaim-' = 
ed far and wide, that on that occasion he expected the pe boil 
to encamp on the ground; and sent pressing invitations to min- 
isters at a distance, to come and see this.strange work, and to 
induce as many of their people as possible to be present.” 
Whatever objections may be urged against camp meetings in 
the vicinity of large cities, and in densely populated countries, 
certainly the course pursued by M’Gready, on that occasion, 
" was admirably calculated to promote the interests of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom, among the early settlers of this western wil- 
‘derness. At that period the country was but thinly inhabited; 
the settlements were comparatively few and at a distance from 
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each other. Indeed the blessed results of that meeting and 
hundreds that have followed it, clearly prove that in this affair, 
Mr. M’Gready had the approbation of Heaven. But to return. 
The intelligence that a strange work was in AP ices in 
Logan county, had excited the curiosity of multitudes in the ad- 
jacent countries, and being encouraged by the invitations of 
Mr. 9S ine a vast concourse of people flocked to the meet- 
ing, from the distance of twenty, thirty, fifty and even a hun- 
dred miles. In many instances, whole familes went in their 
wagons, with provisions, &c. At this meeting, and indeed at 
ill of the same nature for years afterwards, no cabins were 
ted for the accommodation of the people, as is now univer- 
y ‘done at camp meetings, in ‘this country. But the people 
sheltered themselves the best way they could—some slept in 
their wagons—others erected temporary tents covered with bed 
clothes &c. Their fare was of the most frugal kind, simply 
consisting of what was. necessary to sustain nature. As the 
wagons arrived, they took their stations, so as to form a large 
square, near the centre of which, a temporary pulpit or stand- 
was erected, formed of rough logs with a small hand-board for 
the convenience of the preachers. As many as possible of the. 


“asssembled multitude were accommodated on seats, formed by 


% placing on the ground, long logs, parallel, but at some distance, 


and above these, others roughly hewn, cross-wise. ‘The minis- 
fee who occupied the pulpit on that occasion were James 
M’Gready, William M’Gee,* and William Hodge,t with per- 
haps others of whom we have no certain knowledge. During 
the public exercises on Friday and Saturday, nothing more 


“than a decent solemnity prevailed in the congregation; but on 


the evening of the latter day,two pious women were engaged 
conversing on the state of their souls, their views, feelings, pros- 
pects &c. which deeply affected those who were standing by.. 
Instantly the divine flame spread through the whole multitude; 
_mhany of the unconverted became so deeply affected that they 
. fell powerless on the ground, and cried aloud for mercy. Min- 


“adbstexs and pious christians passed among them, giving them in- 


‘structions and encouragement to close with Christ, as he is 
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offered in the Gopel. In this. way the night was spent, and 
before Sabbath morning, a goodly number obtained peace and 
joy in believing. From this time the work continued to ad- 
vance both day and night until Tuesday morning, when the 
meeting closed. The result was, that forty-five precious souls 
were believed to have passed from a state of nature to a state 
of grace; most of whom have gone to Eternity—but some yet 
remain: from that time to the present, they have sustained a 
credible profession of religion, and thereby have given satisfac- 
tory evidence, that they were converted to God in a genuine 
revival. « 
A few weeks after this meeting another of the same -nature 
was held at Muddy River Church; at which, fifty persons pro- 
fessed to obtain an interest in the blood of Atonement .At 
both of these sacraments, many who did not profess to be born 
again, left them seriously awakened, and anxiously secking 
the way of salvation. The young converts. were the devoted. 
friends of the work, and many sincere Christians ‘who were 
present from motives of curiosity, and at first filled with preju- 
dices, had them all removed—became quickened, revived, and 
strengthened. All these, on their return to their respective 


homes, were instrumental in arousing the attention of their re- ~ 


spective neighborhoods; and in a short time the inhabitantsof , 


all the settlements in the Green River coubtry were more or 
less visited with gracious out pourings of the Holy Spirit. 
Consequences of a very important nature to the inhabitants 
of the Cumberland country resulted from the meeting at 
Gasper River Church, which was attended by great numbers 


from that region, especially from Shiloh congregation, at that 


time, under the pastoral care of Mr. Hodge; five of whose 
members in full communion, there became convinced that al- 
though they had a name to live, yet they were dead in tresspas- 
ses and sins; and before they left the meeting obtained satisfacto- 
ry evidence that their sins were pardoned, their iniquities cover- 


ed, and their hearts changed. Others who previously had~ 
made no profession, were there converted to*God, and the mem. © 


bers of the church who were sincere Christians, were greatly _ 


revived and aroused to a proper sense of the importan 
their stations. Among these, was the pastor himself, what TG: 
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“turned home prais g God for what his eyes had seen, and his 


~~ heart had felt, and resolving to do his utmost, as a humble in- 


strument to advance the glorious work, in the region where he 
resided. ‘The evening these members of Shiloh congregation 
reached their home, the work commenced there. A youth who 
at camp meeting had professed to obtain the forgiveness of his 
sins on. n his: way to his fathers house, fell in company with a 
young ‘asssociate; with deep concern he told him he was going 
down to hell. The boy, who was unaccustomed to such addres- 


“ses, became greatly alarmed, ran home, and in a state of deep 


conviction, he sank’ down helpless, | and almost speechless. 


~ Ina very short time he obtained delivering grace, and to the 


astonishment of all present, he spake the praises of God, the 
wonders of redeeming love; and in. the most | earnest and affec- 


_ tionate manner, exhorted the unconverted to fly from the wrath 


* gts come. He called for one of his young friends, who, when 


he came forward, fell to the floor deeply convinced of his guilt 


and exposure to the wrath of God—presently he also burst 


i a 


re 


“forth in praises to the Most High. In consequence of these 
conversions, next morning the whole neighborhood was in a 


a state of alarm; they met together for social prayer; during 


_ 


~ the exercises, some wept, others cried aloud for mercy, and 
more were*added to thé list of the converted. The work 
‘spread rapidly through the congregation, and by the Sabbath 


morning after the meeting at Gasper River, eighteen or twen- 


iy persons professed to be converted to God. Deists and formal 
professors opposed the blessed work, still, however, it prosper- 
ed gloriously, and in a very short period, in almost every 
family of the neighborhood, some had either professed to have 
passed from death unto life, or were deeply anabenchs; with the 


- exception of the families of the opposers. 


In the meanwhile, Mr. M’Gready was actively and success 
fully engaged in promoting the work in Kentucky. At the soli- 
citation of Mr. M’Gee, he visited one of his congregations, and 


on the first of September held another camp meeting, at the 


a 


a ae 


Ridge meeting house, which is situated near the road leading 
from Nashville to Bowlingreen. On this occasion, great numbers 
“attended from the Cumberland and Green River countries. 
The presence of God rendered the place awful and glorious, 
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and forty- five precious souls were pail brought into othe” 

fold of Christ. 

The following week, Mr. M’Gready, William M’Gee, ‘ate; 
his brother John M’Gee, a devoted and spiritual Methodist 
minister, aided Mr. Hodge in holding acamp meeting at Shiloh. 
The multitude that assembled from all quarters on this occasion 
was greater than at any previous meeting. The solemn. exer- 

' cises-commenced on Friday evening, and were continuec P 
some intervals, until Tuesday. On Sabbath evening the ‘ 
effect of the work on the vast multitude was awful beyond 
description—great numbers, “by the enlightening influences of 
the Holy Spirit, {were struck prostrateon the earth—wherever 
the eye was turned, men and women were seen in this condition 
scattered all ae ; and Se ae sighs, and heart rending 

groans, appeared Sto pierce the heavens. Very few were in-. 
different spectators—almost all present felt that the power of 
God was upon them. Some were under the first awakenings. 
on account of sin; and others were earnestly engaged in strug ‘ 
gling for deliverance: in this state they continued all night. © 
On Monday morninga glorious resurrection began to take placé ~ 
among the spiritually dead; for a considerable time praises 
and thanksgivings for the conversion of some new-born soul: 
were heard almost’every minute, until they became incessant: 
finally the whole congregation was filled with joy and glad» 
ness. Neighbors and friends, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, were locked in each other’s arms, praising God for 

‘redemption through the blood of the Lamb. Those who pre- “4 
viously were bitter enemies now cordially embraced each other 
in the bonds of peace. Mr. Hodge in a letter to Bishop Asbury, 
of the Methodist Church, stated that it was believed upwards 

of a hundred precious souls, at this meeting professed to find 

pardon and peace; and it is a pleasing reflection, that very few 
afterwards dishonored their profession. 

For sometime after this camp meeting it was no unusual thing 
to hear of persons falling down suddenly upon the ground, 
owing to overpowering views of their guilt and exposure to 
misery. This sometimes transpired when they were alone in ~ - 
their fields, or travelling on the high road, or when at home in® 
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their houses—a clear ‘evidence that the work was produced 
by the mighty power of God. 

- In October, another camp meeting was held in Mr. Craig- 
Renais congregation, and although the pastor of the church was 
no friend to the revival, and viewed the exercises and profes- 
—* it subjects as the result of enthusiam and wild fire; yet 

God was | prese ent in mighty power, and many were added to the 
church ¢ eH shall be saved. This meeting-was gotten up 
by some of the members of the congregation who had been 

converted at those that preceded it, some of whom are yet a- 

live, who have. informed us, - that they had been years in the 

church, in full communion, but never knew what it was to be 
-»born again, until the glorious revival of 1800.- —This meeting 

was followed by another at what is now called the Beech 
Church, in Sumner county, then under ihe pastoral care of the 
Rey. William’ M’Gee, who from first to last, was the fast friend 
of tl e revival; and ate labours of love were crowned with 
st ing success. On this occasion upwards of forty persons 


‘eg m obtatie’ a good hope of eternal life through the blood of Jesus 


rist. F 

‘hus did this blessed work of God, in the year A. D. 1800, 
bart forth in meredian strength, and diffuse its” healing infla- 
through the Cumberland and Green River countries; 
: transforming a moral wilderness into the garden of the Lord. 
The ensuing winter, the ball gave way to the social prayer meet- 
ing—the loud unthinking laugh-and foolish jest, to the voice 
of praise and thanksgiving. Nor was the blessed work retard- 
ed by the chilling blast and biting frost. It still progressed 
prospering and to prosper; and many poor wandering sinners 

were brought into the fold of Christ. 
In the spring of L801, as soon as the » Bstiral ‘of. nlesating 
weather permitted, the revival ministers were early in the 
field, travelling from congregation to congregation, proclaiming 
salvation to perishing sinners. through Christ.Jesus. In March, 
ata sacramental meeting in Shiloh congregation, another gra- 
-cious out pouring of the Holy Spirit was experienced; in which 
- thirty or forty precious souls enlisted under the banners 
Sof Immanuel, The congregations on Goose and Cedar 
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Creeks, were also at this time graciously visited, and in all 
the neighboring settlements, more or less were converted to 
God, or powerfully awakened. The effects of the work were - 
harmony and love among Christians of the different denomina- 
tions, particularly the Presbyterians and Methodists, both 
preachers and people united their energies to promote the 
cause of their common’ Lord; and ‘every succeeding month 
witnessed powerful revivals of religion. Nor were the breth- 
ren in Kentucky, indulging in sloth and indolence, but 
- actively engaged; especially at their camp meetings, which 
were now beginning to be held in almost all*the larger congre- 
gations, and at them, the power of God was displayed in a- 
wakening the thoughtless, bringing the i inquiring to an interest, — 
in the blood of Sprinkling, and comforting, and strengthening the 
weak believer: But to enter upon a detailed account of the 
_ progress of the work, would only fatigue the reader; suffice | 
therefore to say, that it continued to spread far and wide, a 
hundreds who before had been living without God in the wor 
“were brought to bow at the foot of the Cross; and light, life, j jo x 
and thanksgiving were heard through tie Green River Es 
Cumberland countries, wiffch before this work commenced 
comparable only to the valley of dry bones in Ezekiel’s vision. -_ 
Much opposition was manifested to the revival from its” ‘first 
commencement, and what is worthy of remark, its most a 
violent opposers were avowed Deists, and professors of reli- 
gion. Some of the latter no doubt, were sincere Christians, but 
having never before witnessed such astonishing displays of the 
power of God, they attributed the whole to Satanic influence, 
and treated the exercises as the result of enthusiasm and fanat- 
icism—while others who- were members of the visible church 
but had never experienced the regenerating influences of the 
Holy Spirit, thought that religion consisted simply in the hold- 
ing of certain orthodox doctrines, and a moral life; these were of- 
fended at the zeal displayed by both ministers “itd people, who 
professed to have experienced a change of heart, to which they 
were strangers. "To be blessed with transforming views of 
the character and perfections of God in Christ Jesus, they 
thought incompatible with the condition of man in the present ~» 
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state, and ridiculed those who professed to enjoy them as fan- 
atics and madmen. It is a lamentable truth, that from firstto 
last, throughout the bounds of the Cumberland and Green River 
countries, there were only five Presbyterian ministers who were 
friendly to the work, viz: M’Gready, Hodge, M’Gee, M’Adow, 
and Rankin, all the others opposed it from its first appear- 
ance; -and- although sometimes they would go with the cur- 
rent, yet. they were always known to be unfriendly to it, 


and used their influence to discountenance. and to crush it. 


Nevertheless God graciously blessed his humble and devo- 
ted servants, who regardless of all opposition, and the most 
ardous labors, continued to promote the revival; and had the 


. happiness of seeing the whole country undergoing a glorious 


reformation. 
But the field soon became so extensive, that it was impossible 


_ for these men to supply one third of their congregations with 


‘the means of grace. While they were in this condition, the 


2 Rev. David Rice, at that time the most aged Presbyterian 
_ minister in Kentucky, who was then a member of the same 


Presbytery with themselves, though not a resident of the 
country in which the reyival prevailed, attended a sacramental 
meeting with the revival ministers in one of the vacant congre- 


“gations; and being informed of the destitute state of most the 


churches, and the pressing demands for the means of grace, 
earnestly recommended that-they should choose from among 
the laity, some men who appeared to possess talents and a dis- 
position to exercise their gifts publicly, to preach the Gospel, 
although they might not have acquired that degree of education 
required by the book of discipline. This propositon was cor- 
dially approved of by both preachers and people who could 
discover no means of being supplied with the preaching of the 
Gospel, unless they applied for the ministrations of those who 


‘belonged toother denominations. What still more clearly con- 


vinced them of the propricty of this measure was, that in al- 
most every congregation that had been blessed with the out 
pourings of the Holy Spirit, there were one or moré intelligent 
and spiritual men, whose gifts in exhortation had already been 


honored by the Head of the Church in awakening, and conyert- 
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ing precious souls. Accordingly three realousy intelligent, 
and influential members of the church, viz: Alexander Ander- 
son,* Finis Ewing, and Samuel King, were encouraged by the 
revival ministers to prepare written discourses, and to present 
themselves before the Transylvania Presbytery at its sessions 
in October 1801. All these persons had previously been under 
_ serious impressions that it was their duty to devote themselves 
to the ministry; but as they had not enjoyed the advantage of 
of a-collegiate education, and were men of familes, and some-~ 
what advanced in life; they had been laboring under difficulties 
on account of their not possessing the literary attainments 
required by the discipline of the church, and which, circumstan- 


ced as they were, it wasutterly impossible to obtain. i 


Mr. Anderson has jong ago gone to the enjoyment of a glo- “ig 


‘rious inheritance at the right hand of God: therefore; without — 


a breach of delicacy, we may freely express the views enter- 
tained of him by the religious-community among whom he 


labored so successfully, during the very short period he was 


spared to the church upon earth. All who knew him concur in a 
united testimony, that he was a man of extraordinary powers of 
mind—that he possessed an extensive knowledge of human na- 
ture—that he was very intelligent—that he had an intimate 
acquaintance with his bible, and possessed very clear views of the’ 
doctrines of the Cross—that he was peculiarly conciliating in his 
manners, so much so, that wherever he went, he won upon the af: 
fections of all parties; and commanded the respect of both the — 
friends and the foes of the revival— that he was a peculiarly in- 
teresting speaker, and during his short career he was behind none 
of the more aged ministers, in spirituality and extensive useful- 
ness—and above all, that he was a man of much prayer, and his 
soul burned with love to God and the souls of his fellowmen. _ 
Mr. Ewing §is still in life: therefore, of him we will only 
Bay, that the grea nfluence he has exercised, for_a series of 
years, over the Cumberland Presbyterian body—the high esteem 
which is entertained for him—the defference which is paid. to 
his opinions on all subjects, by the whole church to which he 
belongs; and the great success which has attended his ministry 
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in many sections, clearly prove, that he would do honor to. any 
body of Christians upon earth.* 

Mr. King is a plain practical man, whose labors have been 
extensively useful, beloved by all his brethren, many of whom 
acknowledge him as the instrument in bringing them to Christ; 
his opportunities in early youth were limited, after being in the 
ministry for many years, he has given the most satisfactory evi- , 
dence, that in engaging in that work he had the approbation of 
God; and he has uniformly enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of the charch. 

_ At the meeting of the Transylvania Presbytery, in-October 
1801, the case of these brethren was brought before that body, 


_from some of whom they met with warm opposition. How- 


ever, after a protracted discussion it was agreed by the majority, 
that they might be permitted to read their discourses to Mr. 


Rice, privately, who reported favorably. * They were not at 


that time received as candidates for the ministry, but were li- 


~censed to catechise eS the vacant congregations, 


and directed to prepare other discourses to be read at the next 
sessions of Presbytery, at which Mr. Anderson was received as a 
candidate by a majority of one vote, the others by a majority of 


one vote were not received, but continued as catechists. “‘In.the 


fall of 1802, they were all licensed as probationers for the holy 
ministry, having adopted the confession of faith of the Pres- 
byterian church, with the exception of the idea of fatality, 
which they. believed was taught in that book under the high 
and mysterious doctrine of election and‘reprobation. 

_'The propriety of these measures of Transylvania Presbytery 
and those of the same nature of Cumberland Presbytery, have 
often been called in question. But when we take into view, 
the peculiar circumstances of the inhabitants of the far west, 


“gad that time, we do most conscientiously believe, that they 


were well calculated to promote the ute of the Church of 
Christ, and the salvation of immortal souls. Indeed this. was 
the only effectual way which could have been adopted to sup- 
ply the churches with the means of Grace, and prevent the 
progress of the revival from being finally stopped. 


* Mr Ewing is a man of liberal education, and extensive reading. 
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Pac will be borne in mind, that in this region in those days, it 
was exceedingly difficult for a young man to obtain a classical 
education; and had it been practicable, long before these men 
would ret finished their courses, without a miracle, the revi- 
val would have been crushed, anihilated, and the young 
aie emcees to the four winds. But it may be said, Mis- 
ionaries: might have been procured from the east. “this we 
@ thinke would have been almost impossible; but even if such 
men had entered into the field, being strangers to the spirit of 
this revival, and having never witnessed its glorious effects, they 
could not-have cherished and promoted it. Pray what influ- 
ence would the dry formal written lecture, of a stripling from _ 
college, have exercised at those meetings, where thousands 
were collected in the open air, to receive the bread of life, and 
where they ha been accustomed to hear a M’Gready, with a 
voice of thunder, denouncing the curses of the law a and” 
impenitent sinners} and with words that burned—dwelling upon. 
the Love of God in Christ Jesus, until all around were melted 
into tears; and all the passions of their souls were aroused, and 
all. their powers were brought inte action. The exhibition of 
such am one on acongregation in such circumstances, would | 
have exerted a” most pernicious influence; and had. such me 
taken’ the possession of the field, the result would have been, 
the extinction of the revival. : 

Moreover, Missionaries from the east, who had been raised 
delicately, who for years had been confined within the walls of 
a literary institution, were not the men to ride from settlement 

_ to settlement through the lone wilderness, exposed to the chill-. 
ing blast of winter, the parching heat of summer, and the’ 
drenching rain, and. the terrible tornados; ‘and that too, aie 
they would often have to swim their horses over foaming « cr 


and swollen rivers, and wade for miles, over deep and dangeg 


ous. swam} 8; and _the fatigues of the day, contentedly 
lay their weary ss upon a pallet on the floor with their.sad- 
dlebags fora illow; as many a pioneer of the cross often did in 
those trying Ghes, and as many such, now do in the new settle- 
ments on the frontiers. These were not the men to win upon the 
affections, and gain the confidence of the hardy first settlers of 
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the west, for their views, their feelings, and their conversation 
would necessarily in all things differ; so that there could be 
no commingling of hearts, and without this no man can success- 
fully preach Christ to perishing sinners, to win such, their con- . 
fidence, their love, and high regard must first be obtained» He 
that knows the nearest way to the-heart, is most likely:to be the 
successful minister of the Gospel, and to obtain this knowledge, 
human nature must be studied, not in the schools; but in every . 
day intercourse with men. Many who have spent the prime of 
‘their lives in the study of the languages, and sciences, and 
whose business it is to bring men to Christ, when they enter the 
field evince that they know nothing of the nature of the being, 
they design instrumentally to save; and by their attempts to 
reach him, onlydrive him farther from them. We concede it is 
important for the minister of the Gospel to be -learned man, 
and he is above all price, who possesses learning, with a compe- 
tent knowledge of human nature, and such a zeal for the cause 
of Christ as will induce him toundergo any fatigue, or priva- 
tion, and adapt himself to the manners and customs of those he 
designs to benefit. But there is a great deficieney in the sys- 


iN 


— temof education practiced in the east, where thé speculative pow- 


ers of the mind are improved, and expanded, whilemore necessary 
qualifications are neglected. Such have been the previous hab- 
its of a great majority of the young missionaries who have come » 
from that quarter to labor in the far west, that they have gen- 
erally proved themselves to be disqualified to-act successfully in 
new countries. True, many such have located themselves to 
advantage in cities, and larger towns or densely populated 
neighborhoods, where they have been enabled tokeep the chur- 
ches together: and some, in such circumstances, have beeh hon-. 


ored of Heaven in the salvation of many precious souls.» But ‘ 


who have carried the Gospel into the fog settlements? and 
who at this day supply the great mass of*thé inhabitants of the 
valley of the Mississippi with the means’ of race, especially in 
the more westerly and southern parts of it?” Not the missionar- 
ries who have issued from eastern colleges and theological sem- 
inaries; but men reared in the country, who have been all their 
lives, accustomed to fatigue, exposure, and privation; who have 
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arned what man is, by daily intercourse wit him; and who, 
ym their very frequent extemporaneous preaching, have ac- 
quired an ease and fluency of address, which cannot be ob- 
‘tained at the schools. The best test of any system is its prac- 
tical- -effect, and if the labors of the minsters of the Gospel, in 
the s est,,may be estimated by this rule, it can be demonstrated, 
he plan pursued by most of the churches here, to say the 
east of it, has proved fully as efficient as that of those in the 
east, who insist so much upon a learned ministry—and, when 
applied to this country, has been much more successful than 
their’s has been. The assertion is often made by Eastern wri- 
ters, that the valley of the Mississippi is yet a moral wilderness; 
but we think, the more densely populated parts of it, for evan-— 
gelical piety, will beara comparison with any part of Christen- 
dom. ‘The State of Tennessee alone, numbers among its, citi- 
zens; as many evangelical, devoted, and pious Christians as are 
to be found in any,portion of the United States, with the same 
amount of population. So upon the whole, of two evils, viz: 
a learned ministry destitute of capability to endure hardship, 
and of a proper knowledge’ of human nature—and a ministry 
who have not enjoyed the advantages of a collegiate course, 
but who have been accustomed to privation, and who know the ~ 
nearest way to the hearts of men—we think the latter the most 
desirable, especially in a new conntry. But when a sufficient 
amount of learning, and the other qualifications can be combin- 
ed, then will the ministers of the Gospel be, in all respects, 
what they ought to be: and it is a pleasing feature of the pre- 
sent day, that efforts are now making, to bring the ministers of 
the Gospel up to this important standard. And in this noble 
enterprise, in the west, the Cumberland Presbyterians have ta- 
ken the lead, at their college in Princeton, Kentucky, which, is 
the oldest manuel labor school in the valley of the Mississippi. . 
But to return from this digression. 
Although it may be argued, that in licensing Messrs. Anders 
son, Ewing, and @King as probationers, the Transylvania 
Presbytery departed from the discipline of the Presbyte- 
rian church; and that the Cumberland Presbytery departed 
from it still farther in ordaining them as ministers of the 
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Gospel,- (which we are not disposed to concede) yet noné — 
can show, that thereby, they departed from the course pur- 7 
sued by our blessed Lord himself, whose Apostles were em- 
phatically styled wnlettered men. And the extraordinary suc- 
cess that attended the ministrations ofthese brethren, even before 
they were admitted into the ministry clearly proves that they 
had the approbation of the Head of the Church eo ee 

On their return from Transylvania Presbytery, inethe fall 
of A. D. 1801, these brethren formed three circuits, inelu- 
ding all the vacant congregations, which they visited regu- 
Jarly; and without the formality of announcing a text of 
‘scripture, as the subject of discourse, proclaimed the un- 
searchable riches of Christ to perishing sinners, greatly ex- 
tended the revival, added to the number of converted, and 
obtained for themselves the esteem and high regard of the lay 
members of the church; and were beloved and e encouraged, by 
those aged ministers who had influenced them to enter upon - 
the work, whose labors were lessened, and their hands strength- 
ened, by this new accession to their number. At the spring 
Presbytery of 1802, afew others were licensed as ¢atechits and 
exhorters, whose Jabors were also crowned by, the Head of the 
Church with abundant success. During this season, and indeed 
until the fall of 1804, this glorious work continued to adwance, 
and hundreds were every season added to the church of such 
as shall be saved; nor were there any departures from the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian church, except that already mentioned. 
~ But in other regions where the revival had extended, many 
ran into the most dangerous heresies, and wild Esnaticigue espe- 
cially in upper Kentucky, into which region the work was intro- 
duced in A. D. 1801, by some Presbyterian ministers, who vis- 
ited the camp meetings in Cumberland country that year, and 
on their return, adopted, and pursued the same measures. The 


country being densely populated; immense. multitudes attend- 
ed their camp meetings. On some occasions, as many as ten 


thousand persons being present at once, a much larger number 
than could possibly be colleted, at any meeting in the region 
where the work first appeared. Some of the ministers of 
the Gospel who opperated at these meetings appear to have 
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been in a great degree strangers to the true spirit of the revival, 
and some of them took the lead in delusion and fanaticism. 
Some of the people professed, that in their exercises, they had 
received new views of scripture doctrine, others pretended to 
foretel future events, and in many instances, the effects that 
were produced upon the batty by mental excitement, were sub- 
stituted for regenerating grace. Nevertheless, many in that 
country, and at these meetings, found the pearl of great price, 
and ever after, walked worthy of their high avocation. But it 
cannot be denied, that nearly all the ministers who were most 
actively engaged in promoting the revival in that section, coun- 
tenanced and encouraged the wild delusions of the multitude, 
and propagated heresies of the most dangerous nature; which 
resulted in the formation of the body known by the names 
of Marshallites, or Stoneites, and sometimes New Lights, or as 
they called themselves “Christians.”. The ministers who were 
at the head of this party, were Marshall, Stone, Dunlavy, Mc- 
Namer, Huston, and Thompson; and subsequently Bowman, who 
belonged to the Cumberland Presbytery, and was an active op- 
ponent of the revival, and the measures of those who were in- 
strumental in its origin and progress in the Cumberland and 
Green River countries. Marshall and Thompson afterwards 
recanted their errors, and returned’to the Presbyterian church, 
Dunlavy, McNamer, and Huston, became Shakers. 

Many writers have made the impression, that the delusions 
and fanatical practices which obtained in upper Kentucky, origin- 
ated, and were encouraged by those among whom the revival 
first appeared; and from the manner in which its history has 
been presented to the public, those who are not better informed 
on the subject, will readily infer, that Mr. M’Gready was in the 
van in those fanatical proceedings; whereas nothing can be 
more untrue, and both he and his fellow laborers, and those 
who have followed after them in the same field, from first to 
last, condemned such folly. In no revival of religion in these 
latter days, have the great radical doctrines of Christianity been 
more clearly exhibited, and closely enforced, than they were by 
_M?Gready, M’Gee, and Hodge. Mr. M’Gready, particularly, 
was at great pains to guard his hearers against delusion of every 
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kind. All preached the entire depravity and unniversal cor- 
ruption of the human heart, the Atonement made by Christ, 
and faith in him as the only ground on whieh sinners can be ac- 
cepted into favor with God; and they especially dwelt on the 
necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, without which no 
man can see God in peace. The great day will show that 
these men, and the great majority of those who through their 
instrumentality professed to be brought into the fold of Christ, 
were truly evangelical Christians, and as far removed from the 
fanaticism and heresy that have been laid to their charge, as 
any body of Christians upon earth. Indeed it is well known, 
that when Stone and his fellow-laborers embraced their absurd 
and heretical notions, and visited the bounds of Cumberland 
Presbytery, the revival ministers discountenanced and opposed 
them, and in that opposition they were countenanced and sup- 
ported by their people; whereas the opposers of the revival and 
the measures of its supporters flocked by scores to their standard. 
Therefore it is unjust in the extreme to attribute to the revival, 
or to the conduct of those among whom it first appeared, those 
wild fanaticisms, and heresies, which for many years distracted 
the west. In our humble opinion, the unhappy result of the 
revival in upper Kentueky, may with much more truth be at- 
tributed to the lax discipline of the Presbyterian church, which 
at that time, evidently, ranked among its ministers and commu- 
nicants, a fearful number of persons who were strangers to re- 
generation and consequently were particularly exposed to be 
led -by Satan into delusion and heresy. 

- The exercises which prevailed during this revival were of an 
extraordinary character, and deserve some notice. ‘The first 
we shall notice, is what has been termed the falling down exercise. 
This took place atits commencement and under the ministrations 
of M’Gready, who in the opening up of his subjeet was very 
clear and dispassionate; but in his applications, he pressed the 
truth home upon the conscience with heart piercing efficacy, 
and being himself. completely absorbed in his subject, he was 
generally successful in fixing the minds of his hearers on the 
awful and important truths exhibited, and being a man of. 
much prayer, his ministrations were attended with tuch a hea» 
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venly unction and power, tbat even pious Christians have decla- 
red, they could feel the hair of their heads standing on end 
through fear, and their blood run chill within them, while the 
converted fell likedead menallaround. Afterclosing his discourse 
he would pass among the congregregation exhorting them in- 
dividually to flee from the wrath to come, when his heart ren- 
ding appeals would produce the same effects. As the revival 
extended, this falling down became more general, and as we 
have already related, sometimes people were thus affected in the 
public congregation, at home, and when at work in the field, 
or traveling on the high way. We have conversed with those 
who were thus exercised,:and they all unite in the testimony, 
that when thus affected, they had the most clear and dis- 
tressing views of the evil nature of sin, and their exposure to 
the wrath of God; that these subjects attracted all their 
attenfion, and swallowed up their spirits; after which, they had 
the most delightful views of the ability, suitableness, and _ wil- 
lingness of Christ, to save all who come unto God by him; and 
that although they paid no attention to surrounding éb fects 
never before nor since were their minds more actively engaged. 
As these occurrences became very frequent, it is not surpri- 
sing that Satan should sow his tares, and that some should be 
led astray by his delusions, and among this class were those, who 


pretended to have new views of certain doctrines, and who- 


professed’ to have seen the invisible world, and pretended to 
tell who of their acquaintances were in heaven, and who were 


in hell. Instances of this nature however frequent they were~ 


in upper Kentucky, were comparatively rare in the Green River 
and Cumberland countries, and were discountenanced by t 

ministers and evangelical Christians. Therefore much fife 
tice has been done by laying the folly of a few fanatics, to the 
charge of the great body of Christians engaged in the revival, 
many of whom are yet alive, and view all such pretensions with 
abhorence. Indeed,if we may judge of the great mass of the 
converts of the revival by those who yet live, they were a hum- 
ble, intelligent, and evangelical body of Christians, who were 
blessed with clear views of the truth as it is in Jesus, and were 


ready for every good word and work. 
¥ 


< 
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The Jerks made their appearance in East Tennessee, shortly 
after the revival was introduced into that region, where, by the 
way, the most wild and fanatical practices obtained, such as 
barking, and jumping, and various other fooleries, which were 
not only permitted but countenanced, defended, and practiced 
by some of the ministers of the Gospel of high standing in the 
Presbyterian church. The first that was known of the jerks 
~~ among the churches in Cumberland and Green River countries, 

was in the fall of 1803, at a meeting in Smith county, where 
several of the congregation were affected by them.. Imme- 
diately afterwards, they appeared in Wilson county, and soon 
pervaded all the congregations of every denomination in the coun- 
try—all classes of society were affected by them, not only the 
friends of the revival, but its most violent opposers, ministers 
and people, saints and sinners, men and women, learned and 
ignorant, strong and feeble, all felt the effecis of this strange 
exercise. Sometimes at the close of a discourse hundreds were 
to beseen jerking at the sametime. Persons were affected by it 
when traveling on the high-way, or when at their usual occupa- 
tions at home. 

Those who have never witnessed this affection, will read the 
following with interest. It was originally related by Mr. 
M’Gready; we extract it from the Biblical Repertory. 

“A young man, son of an elder, to avoid attending a camp 
meeting in the neighborhood with the family, feigned himself 
sick. On the morning of the Sabbath, he continued in bed, 

until the family had all started for the meeting; he being left 
alone, except a few small blacks. When thus alone, he con- 
-gratulated himself on his success, by the deception he had 
practised on his parents. He raised up his head, and looking 
all around his room, smiled at the adventure; but lest it might 
not be complete, lest some one might have occasion to linger, 
or return, and so he be detected, he resumed his clinical positon, 
covering over his head, and in a short time directed his thoughts 
towards the camp ground. He fancied the multitude assem- 
bling, the services commenced, the bodily exercises, as he had 
seen them, now inoperation. He fancied a certain female now 
in full exercise; ‘“*now she’s at it, now she’s at. it.” In a mo- 
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ment he was taken with the same exercise, the jerks, was hurled 
out of his bed, and jerked hither and thither, all around the room, 
up against the wall, and in every fashion. He had never been 
affected by bodily exercise before, but now found himself per- 
fectly unmanageable. He had heard it said, and indeed 
witnessed the fact, that praying would cause the jerks to cease. 
He tried it; the desired effect followed immediately. He felt 
no more the effects.of the exercise, than a person does after the 
hiccough. He supposed it all a dream, a mere conceit, illusion 
or something of the kind, resumed his bed, commenced his pranks 
again, and again was the scene acted over, only a little worse. 
The same remedy was resorted to, and he again became in 
statu quo. He arose, dressed himself, sauntered about awhile, 
wanted some employment to pass the time away, bethought of a 


dog skin in the vat, that needed unhairing, he drew it out, laid — 


it on the beam, rolled up his sleeves, grasped the graining knife, 
lifted it up to make the first scrape, when lo, it was instantane- 
ously flirted out of his grasp, and he was jerked back, over logs, 
against the fence, up and down, until he resorted to his old 
remedy and again obtained relief. Feeling, as before, perfect- 
ly free from any sensible or evil effects, as strong and resolute, 
and determined, and reckless as ever, he ventured again. He 
assumed his instrument, and resumed his posture over the subject 
of this intended operation, when immediately, before he could 
make one stroke, the whole scene, only, if possible, tenfold 
worse, was acted over again; it was much more severe, and 
greatly protracted. The usual remedy, at first, failed; he be- 
came alarmed, thought the Lord was now about to kill him, 
became deeply convicted of his great folly and wickedness; be- 
came composed again in body, but now greatly agitated and con- 
cerned in mind; called a little black, pointed him to the dog 
skin, which, he was afraid now to approach, directed where to 
lay it away, returned to his room weeping and crying to God 
for mercy, and in this condition was found on the return of the 
family. He shortly afterward obtained a good hope through 
grace, applied for the privileges of the church, gave this rela- 
tion of facts to the session, was received, and in the judgement 
of Christian charity, gave satisfactory evidence by a scriptural 
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(Bio cndeguah living, that he was a renewed man, and 
redeemed sinner saved by grace.” 

Wehave conversed with.those who have been subject tothe 
jerks, who have informed us, that on having lively views of the 
goodness of God, and feeling his love shed abroad in their 
hearts, they have been constrained to shout aloud, but upon 
resisting, and suppressing their feelings, they generally became _ 
affected with the jerks. Others were affected i in this way, when 
very solemn subjects were presented to their mind; and we know 
ministers of the Gospel, who have been gently affected by 
them, when earnestly engaged in conversing with those who ap- 
peared to be closing with the Lord Jesus Christ by faith, who 
at the time felt no inconveniency from them, but were the subjects 
of mental sensations of the most heavenly nature. Others 


' say, that when thus exercised, they experienced great mental 


agony. 
The jerks, and falling down, became of almost every day oc-~ 


curence in the bounds of the Cumberland Presbytery, and 
were viewed by the ministers as the result of mental excite- 
ment, but forming no part of the work of God, although they 
accompanied it. Therefore they paid no attention to the ex- 
ercises, neither forbidding nor encouraging them: with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Rankin, who on some occasions, appeared 
to place too much importance upon them, and sometimes, 
encouraged the delusions of those who imagined or gave out, 
they had received extraordinary revelations from heaven—he 
subsequently b became a Shaker. And itis notto be wondered at, 
that in such an extensive and powerful revival, some chaff should 
be found among the wheat; but it cannot be denied by those who 
most violently opposed this work, that vast numbers were saving- 
ly converted to God, and that the moral condition of society 
was greatly improved by its influence. But the unhappy dif- 


ficulties which resulted from the licensing and ordaining young 


men, whose literary acquirements were not such as the discipline 
of the Presbyterian church required, and who objected to the 
idea of fatality, which they believed was taught in the Confes- 
sion of Faith, nearly ruined the whole. 


CHAPTER II: 


PROCEEDINGS OF TRANSYLVANIA AND CUMBERLAND PRESRY- 
gee Poe KENTUCKY SYNOD. — COMMISSION OF SYNOD, 
Our. readers are already informed of the advice given by the 

‘Rey. Mr. Ric¢e:to the ministers. engaged in the revival concern- 

ing the propriety of encouraging men to prepare for the minis- 

try, who had not taken a regular collegiate course; and also of 

‘the licensing by Pieuicylvants Presbytery of Anderson, Ewing . 

and King as exhorters and catechists, who were subsequently li- 

censed as probationers by that Presbytery. ‘This, together with 

the same course pursued by the Cumberland Presbytery with 
other young men, finally led to the dissolution of Cumberland 

Presbytery, | and the formation of a new one by the same name, 

but having no connection with the Presbyterian church. The 

difficulties which led to this measur by the revival party have 
been variously represented; some have censured the one party, 
and others haye not been sparing of the other, "That all may 
judge for themselves, we will lay. before our readers, the history of 
those unhappy difficulties, drawn from the records of the judica- 

tures concerned; and from information received from eye wit- 
“nesses. "This is the more necessary as the charge ofirregularity, 
_ and want of authority to, administer.the ordinances of the Gos- 

pel, have been repeatedly brought against the Cumberland 

Presbyterian Ministry; with what justice, the sequel will shew. 
At the Sessions of Transylvania’ Presbytery in October 1802, 

petitions were presented from several vacant. congregations, 
praying for the licensure of Messrs. Anderson, Ewing and King. 

«After mature deliberation, the Presbytery considered their cases - 

as coming under the view of. that extraordinary exception, of 

the book of discipline. . Examined them’ on their experimental 
acquaintance with religion, the. evidences oftheir call to the 
aninistry, and upon their knowledge of divinity, in which trials 

they received satisfaction, and licensed them to preach the Gos- 
75 
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pel. 2 Three thinisters. and two elders, entered thet dis- 
sent against the licensure of these brethren; viz: T. B. Craig- 
head, James Balch, and Samuel Donnel, ministers, who from 
first to last opposed the Revival, and Daniel M’Goodwin and 
John: Hannah, elders. | : 
At this Presbytery, Ephraim M’Lean and Hugh Kirkpatrick - 
were received as candidates for the ministry, and Lawrence 
Robison, Robert Bell, and James Farr were licensed-as exhort- 
ers and catichists. At this Presbytery also James - Pee 
Methodist minister, was received as a member. — ~ 
At the first Sessions of Kentucky Synod, which were held i in 
October 1802, the Transylvania Presbytery was divided, and 
Cumberland Presbytery formed, including the Green-River and 
Cumberland Countries. The new Presbytery met at the Ridge 
meeting-house on the 5th day of April, 1803, and was compos- 
ed of the following members: Thomas B. Craighead, T. Temp- 
lin, John Bowman, Samuel Donnel and James Balch, al! un- 
friendly to the revival—Also, James M’Gready, Wm. Hodge, 
Wm. M’Gee, John Rankin, and Samuel M’ Adow, its sincere 
friends and warm supporters. At this session four young men 
were licensed as exhorters and catéchists, and Mr. Alexander 
Anderson was ordered to prepare for ordination, which was per- 
formed at Shilohin May following: Mr. MiGready presided, 
and Mr. Hodge gave the charge. 
At the next Session of Presbytery, which met at Salem meet- 
ing-house, October the 4th, 1803, Ephraim M’Lean and. Hugh 
Kirkpatrick were licensed as probationers for the ministry. 
«James B. Porter was received as a candidate, and examined 
on the languages, which was sustained.”—three others were li- 
censed as exhorters, one of them, the useful and much lamented 
David Foster, whose subsequent labors of love were honored b 
the Head of the church in the salvation of many precious i 
At this.session of Presbytery, petitions were presented fdas 
Spring creek, M’Adow, and Clarksville congregations, prayin 
for the ordination of Finis Ewing. ‘in view of thetaapeiseile 
and the wants of the young societies, many of whom needed and 
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much desired the administration of the sealing ordinances, Pres- 
bytery agrees, that Mr. Ewing be ordained on the Friday be- 
fore the third Sabbath in November next.”* Accordingly Mr. 
Ewing was, by prayer and with the imposition of the hands of 
the Presbytery, duly set apart to the whole work of the Gospel 
ministry: on that occasion Mr. M’Gee preached the ordination 
sermon, and Mr. M’Gready gave the charge. The above order 
was passed in the presence of some of the members who had 
entered their dissent against Mr. Ewing’s licensure, but on this 
occasion they made no record of their disapprobation. 
_ “At the next regular session of Presbytery, which was held at 
Shiloh, 3d of April, 1804, the anti-revival party objected to Mr. 
Ewing’s being invited to a seat, on the ground of illegality, 
which was overruled by alarge majority. At this session James 
B. Porter was licensed as a probationer for the Gospel ministry ; 
James Farr and David Foster were received as candidates, and 
Thomas Calhoun and John Hodge were licensed as exhorters 
and caticihsts—Also an order was passed for the ordination of 
Samuel King, who wasby prayer, with the imposition of the 
hands of the Presbytery, duly set apart to the whole work of the 
ministry in June following. : 
From the minutes of the next session of the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery, which met in October 1804, we extract the following: 
“Wm. M’Clure, Stephen Clinton, Sam’] K. Blythe, Wm. Moore 
and Samuel Donnel, came forward begging to be taken under 
- the care of the Presbytery, and to be permitted to exercise their 
gifts in exhortation. Presbytery proceeded to inquire into 
their experimental acquaintance with religion, and the motives 
inducing them to warn their fellow creatures: to fly from the 
wrath to come. During the time of the examination the influ- 
ences of the Eternal Spirit, as a refreshing shower from the e- 
verlasting hills, were poured out so copiously, that the members, 
candidates, and almost all present, were made to rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” At ms Presbytery the ¥e 
mented Chapman was licensed as an exhorter and catichist, 
whose labors of love have been honored in the conversion of vast 
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multitudes to God, who will: be his crown of rejoicing in the 
day of Jesus. Christ.* At this Presbytery James Farr and 
Thomas Nelson were licensed as probationers. ss 

At the Session of Kentucky Synod, in October 1804, a letter 
of remonstrance against the proceedings of Cumberland Pres- 
bytery was presented, signed by Thomas B. Craighead, Samuel 
Donnel,and John Bowman. After some diseussion, the following 
order was passed, viz: “That the parties both complained of 
and complaining, be cited to appear at the next stated session 
of Synod, with al] the light and testimony on the subject that 
ean be afforded: and further, that the Revd Messrs. David 
Rice, James Blythe, John Lyle, Archibald Cameron, and Sam- 
ue} Rennells, or any two of them, be a committee in the mean 
time, to attend the earliest meeting of the Cumberland Presby- 
tery, to inquire into the case and report at the next meeting of 
Synod,”t The legality of these first measures of the Synod in 
relation to the Cumberland Presbytery, are, in our opinion, of 
unquestionable irregularity. Itis true that the Synod had the 
right to redress whatever had been done wrong by the Presby- 
tery, but before they could cite the members to appear before 
their bar, the business should have come up before them ets 
larly, viz: by appeal: so at least thought the General Amemblyaf 
1808; for when the members of Cumberland Presbytery sent a 
letter of remonstrance to that body, they replied that they could 
not act judicially on their case,as it had not come regularly before 
them, and directed the remonstrants, to go before the Synod 
and appeal to the General Assembly, who could then act upon 
the case. The appointment of a committee to act as spies 
upon. the conduct of an inferior judicatory, was rather novel 
and unprecedented; and was an assumption of power no Sy 
possesses. 

None of the committee appointed by the Synod attended the 
next session of Cumberland Presbytery, which was held in A ril 
1895, except Rev’d Archibald Cameron: who upon aint 
~ ss * Bae Sorprenrine member, (for obvious re- 

, ewing of the record it appears, “that 


nod . 
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a general want of preparation was manifested among the bre- 
thren to read their discourses.” The natural inference to be 
drawn from this extract is, that the young men felt a timidity to 
read their-discourses in the presence of one who. was present as 
aspy. Ifthis inference be true, they acted upon wrong prin- 
ciple, and the members of Presbytery ought not to have wink- 
ed at such conduct. If they sincerely believed they were in 
the discharge of their duty;and pursuing a course calculated to 
promote the salvation of men, and further the interests of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom, which we sincerely believe was the case, 
they should not have deviated from their regular course, if all 
who were opposed to their measures had been present. On this 
occasion they appear to have been guided more by human poli- 
cy than an eye single to the glory of God. But it must be re- 
membered that they were placed in a peculiarly trying. situa- 
tion; the best of men are liable to err; perfection is not to be 
expected in the present state. But this course was calculated 
to exercise an injurious influence; for he who on that occasion 
acted as aspy upon the Presbytery, would naturally put a very 
unfavorable construction on this conduct: and if we may judge 
of the ability of these young men, by the able and evangelical 
discourses we have heard from them in after years, many of them 
had no cause to be ashamed io read their discourses in the pre- 


sence of any ministers inthe country. The only business of im: _ 


portance transacted by the Presbytery, was the passing of an or- 
der for the ordinationof Mr. Dickey; and another of the same 
nature, in relation to Thomas Nelson and Samuel Hodge; all 
of whom were set apart to the whole work of the ministry in 
June following, but at different places, and by different mem- 
bers of the Presbytery: the former by the anti-Revival party; 
the two last named by its warm friends and supporters. From 
this and other occurrences of a similar nature, it is obvious, that 
two distinct parties existed in the Presbytery, who appear to 
have had little fellowship for each other, and had _ no inter- 
course, except when they were thrown together at their regular 
sessions. 

This may be the proper place to remark, that the opposers of 
the measures of the reviyal party, subsequently gave much trou- 
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ble to the Presbyterian church, except, indeed, ~Donnel, and 
Templin, who were not endowed by nature or cultivation, with 
gifts calculated to make them conspicuousin any sphere of life, 
Mr. Bowman became a Schismatic; Mr. Craighead promulgated 
pelagianism, for which he was suspended from the Gospel 
ministry, then deposed and excommunicated, but restored avery 
short time before his death. We mention these things, simply 
because the measures adopted by the Kentucky Synod, which 
finally resulted in the formation of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, were taken in consequence of the letter of complaint 
presented to them by these men; and its but just that the reader 
may be prepared to put a fair estimate on the character and 
orthodoxy of all concerned. ; 

The last session of Cumberland Presbytery at which the re- 
vival party attended, was held at Red River church, in October 
1805, at which David Foster was licensed asa probationer, 
and Alexander Chapman was received as a candidate for the 
holy ministry. read 

From a:view of their proceedings from the spring of 1801, un- 
ti] the fall of 1805, Transylvania and Cumberland presbyteries 
had ordained four men, and licensed seven; some of whom 
had not acquired the knowledge of the languages required by 
the book of discipline,.none of them had regularly studied the- 
ology at- the schools, and all on their licensure and ordi- 
nation, adopted the confession of faithof the Presbyterian 
church, except the idea of fatality, which they believed was 
taught in that book under the mysterious and high sounding 
epithets of election and reprobation.* | They had also received 
seven or cight as candidates for the ministry, and licensed a 
number to exercise their gifts as exhorters. Of the last how- 
ever, it should be remarked, that the members of the Presbytery 
had no expectation to admit them all into the ministry; but on- 
ly such as gave good testimony that they possessed respectable 


*They adopted the Confession of Faith as far as they understood it; meaning 
that they did not understand what is taught concerning Eternal election and reproba, 
tion. The same course, we are informed, was pursued in the Presbytery in North 
Carolina, to which most of the old members of Cumberland Presbytery had for- 
merly been attached, : 
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talents and promised fair for usefulness; and from that day to 


___ the present, it has been usual with the Gutiberiawa body to li- 
-_e€€nse men as exhorters, without the smallest expectation of their 
ever being admitted into the ministry. 

At the Sassisin of Kentucky Synod, in ‘October 1805, none of 
the ministers of the Cumberland Presbytery were present ex- 
cept two, viz: Rev’d Samuel Donnel and William Dickey. We 
cannot account for their absence, except on the principle, that 
in their view that body had acted précipitately and iHegally in 
their citation,* The Cumberland Presbytery book was present- 
ed to the Synod by Rev. S. Donnel, and a committee - ap- 
pointed to examine it, reported: 

“Your committee, appointed for the examination of the Citi: 
berland Presbytery Book, have attended to that business, and 
report as follows, viz: The minutes of the two intermediate Pres- 
byteries, appointed last spring, lve not been sent forward—the 
records of this Presbytery are extremely defective—many im- 
portant words are omitted—doubtful ones are frequently used— 
the history is in some places obscure, and the mode of transact- 
ing business frequently violates our rules of discipline—is vari- 
ous and discordant. 

“Jn page 2d, James Hawe is styled a regular minister of the 
Methodist Republican Church, and takes a seat in Presbytery. 
We have recognized no such regular church, and never heard 
of Mr. Hawe’s recanting those sentiments which he once public- 
ly espoused, though they be inimical to the faith of our church. 
We found in different places, that persons were examined upon 
experimental religion, and licensed to exhort in some instances 
in the bounds of that Presbytery only, and in other ‘instances, 
that they were allowed to appoint meetings and exhort wherever 
God in his Providence shall call them; which proceedings, we 
are of opinion, are disorderly. These are generally called re- 
gular exhorters—sometimes, licentiates. ‘The number of these 
exhortersis about seventeen, some of whom are now ordained 
to preach—see page 4, 5, 8, 9, 17, 19, 26, 37. Messrs. Craw- 
ford and Dooly, who resided in the bounds of Transylvania 


*See Appendix D. 
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Presbytery; were, contrary to our book of discipline, taken un-— 


der ihe care of the Cumberland Presbytery, licensed to exhort, 
and afterwards appointed subjects of trial—see pages 8 and 19. 


In page 10, we find this phrase: Finis Ewing’: s circuit. In. ot . 


case of Balch’s trial, no charge or depositions are recorded. In 


page 21, is a Presbyterial act, forming a committee to write a — 
circular letter, recommending to the people to contribute for ~ 


. the support of the exhorters, which act we deem illegal. In 


pages 21 and 22, is a Resolve of Presby tery respecting Shiloh 


congregation. In page 31, Farr, an illiterate man, is licensed 
with approbation.” 

We have carefully ecamaiiied a copy.of the minutes of Cum- 
berland Presbytery Book, and cannot. discover the omission of 
important words, and the use of dou btful ones: neither can we 
perceive any obscurity in the history of the transactions which 
involved the revival members igsuch, difficulties as resulted in 
the dissolution of that Presbytery. 

The remarks on the conduct of the Presbytery, relative to 
James Hawe, are worthy of notice. Ona reference tothe min- 


utes. of Cumberland Presbytery, we find the following, “Mr. | 


James Hawe, formerly a regular minister in. the Republican 
Methodist church, having been received as a member at the last 
session of the Transylvania Presbytery, came forward and took 


his seat.” From this extract it appears that Mr. Hawe was re- 


ceived into the Presbyterian Church, not by Cumberland, but 
by Transylvania Presbytery, three years previous to this session 


of the Synod. We cannot perceive the propriety of the com- 


mittee’s laying at the door of the Cumberland Presbytery, the 
guilt of an act performed by another; and if Transylvania Pres- 
bytery received Mr. Hawe asa member, without his renoune- 
ing “those sentiments he once publicly espoused, though they were 
inimical to the faith of the Presbyterian church,” that body alone 
was accountable for the act. Weare aware that the author of 


the brief history, says, “that the Presbytery before its disunion, 


was almostentirely under the control of the lower members, who 
afterwards constituted Cumbérland— Presbytery; but. it is 
well known that five of them were from the first inimical 
to the proceedings of the revival party, and surely they, 
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in conjunction with the members Seout the upper country, 
él had they been so disp ave prevented the reception 
- of Mr. Hawe as a member; and if they were too few to prevent 
opie _one palsies ave entered ots dissent, and in this way. 

d e legal and orderly man-_ 
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s qth Presbiyscty, Gaal 
that whole body was implicated: and a mere tyroin church © 
discipline must at once perceive the absurdity of objecting to 
‘the conduct of Cumberland’ Presbytery in this affair, especially 
‘as three sessions of Synod had. transpired. ae time Mr. 
Hawe was received into the church, before Sy passed any 
remark upon the subject. It cannot be argued that the mem- 
bers of Synod had no knowledge that such a person had been 
received into the church until the Cumberland Presbytery book 
was presented to that body in 1805, for the author of the brief 
history, says, “This same James Hawe had. been well known to = 4 
many in Kentucky, as a violent opposer of Presbyterians.” 
James Hawe, then, was a noted person, and the fact, that such 
an one had joined that church he before opposed, would be 
abroad. In such circumstances it is indeed passing stra 
that no objections should be urged by any church Judicature 
against the manner of his reception, until three years after 
event; and Thi is still more strange, that the notice of this aeulie 
man, already quoted from Cumberland Presbytery book, should | 7 
be made a charge against that body. "6 
"The objection against the term, Iinis Ewing's circuit, is to — 
say the least of it, very silly. The truth is, in those days, 

vast numbers of congregations had no regular snpply of the 
means of grace, and Finis Ewing and the other young men, in 
their zeal for Christ and his: cause, Visited all the vacant congre- ~ = 
gations, which were laid off in’ districts. One of these 
brethren informed us that it took him three months to visit all 

the congregations:in his circuit, which extended from the Ten- 

nessee river on the south, to the Ohio river on the north, and he 

visited all the congregations in his bounds four times each, during 

the year. This arduous, and Jaudable service, we humbly think 

is worthy of praise, rather than censure. And of late years, 
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some of the Presbyterian’ b br 
the example . of these hardy pio eers, and have thereby greatly 
‘benefited many of their congregations, and. added to the num- 
bers of the. churek es. That the term Fi nis Ewing’ s circuit 
» should expose th members. of Cumbei 1d Presbytery to cen- 
sure is ¢ id proof, Den auen spirit of bigotry prevailed to too great 
_ an extent 7 that body, “at whose bar the Presbytery then stood.” 
One of the most disorderly acts of Cumberland Presbytery wa: 


gregations to support these holy devoted men of God, who for- 
sook their homes, their helpless families, and friends, and -ex- 
posed to summer’s heat, and ‘vinter’s cold, traversed hundreds of 
miles through a dreary Pilcernce to break to them the bread of 
life; and who. were the honored. instruments, in bringing their 
children, their husbands, their wives, and those they loved, to 
an interest in the precious priviliges of the sons of God. This 
act of the Presbytery say the committee, “we deem illegal”!!! 
What Christian does not blush at this charge? But the craft 

in danger, and we do not write unadvisedly, when we say, 
that some of the opposers of the measures of Cumberland Presby- 
_ tery expressed their fears, that owing to the great popularity of 


these men, their bread would fail them. The ihe against the 
Presbytery, respecting their conduct towards Shiloh congrega- 
tion, requires explanation. A part of that society, from the 


commencement of the revival, were its violent opposers. Hav- 
ing formed themselves into a separate society, they: withdrew 
~ from the others, because they held communion with Arminians: 
they also called Rev. T. B. Craighead to ofliciate as their pas- 
tor, which call heaccepted.: Their conduct led to the resolution 
of the Presbytery, objected against by the committee of Synod, 
and reads thus:—-“ Whereas, a body of people, formerly a part 
of Shiloh congregation, presented a petition to Presbytery, pray- 
ing themselves to be known in Presbytery by the name of the Shi- 
loh Presbyterian congregation. Presbytery considering that this 
people having separated from the communion of the church, (as 
they inform us in the petition,) because their brethren held com- 
munion with those holding Arminian principles; and likewise, be- 
cause Presbytery had sufficient ground to believe they uniform- 
o 
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the writing a circular letter, recommending the vacant con- a 
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hy citbee and condemned the esent, blessed revival in our 
country; and lastly, ‘because ae Representives at a former 


chs fat ae ieee Oct. ae declared, ia were 


with the Hadnent  olbrerhgiert, arpa to Synod.” We 
can. find nothing. incorrect in the conduct of Cumberland: 
Presbytery in this affair. ‘That people appear to have’ with- 
drawn ‘from the jurisdiction of Transylvania Presbytery, and 
thereby virtually left the communion of the Presbeecca church; 
‘and could be looked upon in no other light, by the Presbytery, 
than a separate body, | over whom they had no jurisdiction, and. 
conseqitently aney acted capeec thy in refusing to grant their | pe- 
tition. 

The: last bbiection exhibited against the Pian is the 
licensing. of “Mr. Farr, an illiterate man with approbation.” 
‘Iti is very true, that Mr. Farr was by no means full of classic 


> lore but what was vastly more important; he was a good n nan, 


and full of the Holy Ghost; and knew well, the sphere that. 
Providence designed him to occupy. For many years he preach- 
ed successfully'in the frontier countries, esteeming his ene 
his-chief reward. Under his ministrations, many revivals were 
experienced, and on niore occasions than one he was used by 
the Head of the Church to cause the desert to. blossom as the rose. 


That man of God whose name is spread in this report as a’ 


reproach and by-word, has gone to the enjoyment of a glorious 
everlasting rest, nor will he bea solitary being there; for there 


BR 


is good ground to believe, that he was instramental in bea ee ay 


very many into the fold of Christ. Will it, be believed that the ha 


very men who urged this act as a charge against Cumberland — 
Presbytery, received into the ministry an illiterate man, Samnel 
Hodge, who commenced the study of English Grammar a num- 
ber of years after his reception into the Presbyterian church, 
as an ordained minister, and as regards usefulness i in the minis- 


try was greatly inferior fo Mr. Farr. 


These .charges of the ‘committee against Cumberland 
Presbytery produced the following by Synod: :—t After con- 
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siderable. seitsreitee, it was Feebtveas that thie Reverend 
Messrs. John Lyle, John P. Campbell, Archibald Cameron, 
Jossph P.. Howe, Saml. Rennells, Robert Stuart, Joshua. ‘L. 
Wilson, Thos. Cleland and Isaac Tull, together with Messrs. 
Wm. M’Dowel, Robert Brank, James Allin, James Hender- 
son, Richard Gaines and Andrew Wallace, Elders, or any seven 
ministers of them, with as many of the above Elders as may be 
present, bea Commission vested with full Synodical powers, to 
confer with the members of Cumberland Presbytery, and to ad- 
judicate upon their Presby terial proceedings which appear upon 
the minutes of said Presbytery, for the purpose aforesaid, and, 
taken notice of by the committee appointed by Synod to exam- 
ine said minutes—that the said commission meet on the’ first 
Thursday in December next, at Gasper meeting house, Logan 
county, in the bounds of said Presbytery, for the purpose afore- 
said,—that notice be given to the Moderator ofsaid Presbytery, 
by the stated Clerk of Synod, to attend on the day ‘and atthe. 
place aforesaid, so that a full, fair and friendly investigation may 
take place,—that the said Commission take ‘into considération 
and decide upon a letter from the Rev. Thos. B. Craighead and 
others, and an appeal from the judgment of said: Presbytery by 
certain members of Shiloh congregation,—and that the stated 
Clerk of Synod furnish the Commission aforesaid with the papers 
and documents relative to the whole of the alorgscyd proceed- 
ings. 

The stated Clerk of Synod, together with Wiosar, Ly ve on 
nel and Dickey, were individually directed to use all necessary 
exertions in citing the members of Cumberland Presbytery to 
attend the above nfentioned mecting of the commission of Synod, 
and especially, that writen citations be sent by the stated Clerk 
of Synod to the Moderator of said Presbytery, and to the Rey. 
James M’Gready. 

Resolved, That the Rev. John Lyle, or in his Bra the 
next named minister in the commission, be Moderator of the 
commission heretofore appointed, until they peeenisaes and that 
he open the commission with a sermon.’ * 

The commission of Kentucky Synod met on the third day of 


* Minutes of Kentucky Synod. 
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Sitomher 1805, the members were all present, ehsebl Be 
John P.. Campbell, and Robert: Wilson, with Mr. James 
Henderson, elder. All the members of Cumberland Presbyte- 
ry implicated were present, to answer the charges abcut to be 
brought against. them, viz: Rev. James M’Gready, William 
Hodge, Wiliam M’Gee, John ate and Samuel M’Adow, 
also Rev. James Hawe, formerly of the Methodist Republican 
church, and Rev. Finis Ewing, Samuel King, Thomas Nelson, 
and Samuel Hodge, who had been ordained by the Presbytery. 
Messrs. Hugh Kirkpatrick, James B. Porter, Robert Bell, David 
Foster, : and Thomas Calhoun, who had been licensed as probation- 
ers for the ministry, and Robert Guthrie, Samuel K. Blythe, and 
Samuel Donnel, who had been received as candidates. The 
second day of their sessions, the commission took under their 
consideration, the case of Rev. James Hawe, as stated in the 
report of the committee of Synod; “and were unamimously of 
opinion, that Cumberland Presbytery had acted illegally in 
receiving Mr. Hawe, a. regular minister of the Methodist 
Republican church, without examining him upon divinity, or 
requiring him to adopt the Confession of Faith of the Presby- 
terian church.: “The reader will faresbent that the committee 
of Synod objected to an article'in Cumberland Presbytery book 
(already quoted). which set forth that this person had been re- 
} ceived by Transy lvania Presbytery. We have already remark- 
edon the illegality of making Cumberland Presbytery accounta- | 
ble for the act of Transylvania Presbytery; and as the commission 
appear. to have drawn their testimony from that article, we cannot: 
see how they. were informed by it, that he had been received with- 
out having f first renounced the peculiar doctrines of the church, 
to which he before belonged. We should think. that in order 
to decide correctly on this subject, the commission should have 
had before them the minutes ‘of the Presbytery, by which 
he had been received—this however, does not appear to 
have been the case. Having passed this decision, during their 
sessions, the commission called upon'Mr. Hawe to undergo an 
examination on divinity before them, which he very judiciously 
declined: ‘for after haying been received, however illegally, as 
a member of Presbytery, no judicature in the church hada 
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sight to examine him, without a . charge of heresy having figs 


= ‘regularly brought against him, and even in that. caseit would have’ 
: _ been the prerogative of Presbytery alone to all upon him 3 to 


submitto an examination. | If this, the first act of the commis- 


sion of Kentucky Synod, be nota violation of the rules. of dis- 


cicipline of the Presbyterian charch, and an outrage upon jas- 
tice, we acknowledge we are utterly: regs of the: meaning of 
the terms.? as of at 

On the’ third day of ee sessions, he: commission, proceeded 


to examine into the | conduct of Cumberland Presbytery, in 
. licensing and ordaining men to, preach the Gospel who had not 


acquired the education required by.the book of discipline; and 


. who. had adopted ithe Confession of Faith of: the Presbyterian 
‘church with the exception of the idea of fatality, which they 


believed was taught.in that book under the. high sounding | names 
of election and reprobation.: 'Ehe testimony on the charges was, 
drawn from the dissent. of Craighead, Balch, Bowman, and 
others in relation to the licensing.of Ewing, and King, from a 
letter of complaint by Craighead, &c.+ and from Cumberland 
Presbytery. book.+ The following Be ba and Apeekagcn 
were adopted: — Bee 
“Whereas, it appears to fe commission of Synod, ao ; 
the records of the Cumberland Presbytery, from the dissent of» 


the majority. of said Presbytery, and from the open confession 


of those who were at the time of the dissenta majority, that they 
did license a number of young men to preach the Gospel, and 
some of them, they. ordained to preach the Gospel and adminis- 

ter the ordinances of the church, contrary to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Presbyterian church i in such cases made and_pro- 
vided; and, whereas, those men have been required by said Pres- 
bytery to adopt the said Confession of Faith and’ Discipline of 
said church no farther than: they believe it to ‘be agreeable to 


_ the word of God, by which no man. can know what they be- 


lieve in matters of doc trine; and, whereas, it is alleged by Cum- 
berland Presbytery that those men possess, extraordinary talents, 
by which they have been induced to license them without at- 
tending to the book of Discipline: 

‘* Therefore, of motion, resolved, that the commission of 
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i ‘a do proceed to examine’ ‘those “persons irregularly licens- — 


and t ose irregularly ordained by the Cumberland Presby- 
pie and judge. of their qualfications or the Gospel ministry.” 

The question naturally arises, by what authority did the com- 
mission «adopt this high handed measure? That. we may 
f ‘decide: it) fairly, it will be:necessary to ‘enquire into the 
powers.of Presbyteries, 2 and Synods. The discipline of the 
Presbyterian church says, the Presbytery: has power to examine — 
and license men forthe holy ministry; to ordain, , install, and — 
judge ministers.” ‘The same book says, “that Sind has power 
to receive and issue’ all appeals. regularly brought up from the ° 
Presbyteries; to decide. on all references made to them; to re- 
> view | the records of* Presbyteries, and: approve or eden 
them; to redress whatever has been done by Presbyteries con-' 
trary to order; to take: effectual care that. Presbyteries observe. 
_ the ‘ebtistitition aot: the church; to erect new Presbyteries, and 
unite or divide those which were before erected.” From these 
extracts it’ appears that itis thé perogative of Presbytery to ex- 
' amine, licensey and ordain her own candidates, and in all the 


powers invésted ih the Synod, we can find no authority to take |) 


the candidates out of ile Mends of. the Presbytery for the pur- 
‘pose ‘of examining, them, much: Jess has Synod a right to ex- 
: amine ordained Sa at aie Therefore: this procedure was with- 
out proper authority, and a violation’ of the constitution of 
‘the Presbyterian church. | 
“The members of Presbytery refased to. ere to this uncon- 
stitutional | resolution of the commission, and “rightly argued, 
‘that ‘they had the’ exclusive right to examine and license their 
“own candidates, and that the ‘synod had no right to take. > them 
out of their hands.” This refusal produced much altercation, 
and to use the language of the minutés, * the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery were earnestly exhorted to submit’to’ the authority with 
which the commission was invested” , 
On the 4th day of their sessions the commmission passed the 
following resolution: Wi Aiks » fae 
— &On: ‘motion, Resolved, 'That the nalts of the Cumbefland 
Presbytery be adjured through the'medium of our Modérator, 
to submit io the’ authority, which God “has established’ in his 
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Le ghurch, and -with which this commission of Synod is clothed: 
: and that by the same authority those men who were licensed, > 
ae . ‘and those who were: ordained, in a disorderly manner, be ab- 


jured to come forward and submit to an examination by the com- 
mission of Synod.. 

“ The said majority of the Cumberland Bresia Ney pen 
leave to retire for consultation, which was grated.” Upon 
which the members of the. Presbytery retired, fof prayer and 
Pecsssiatyt: ie ae, Sa 

‘On their return the commission asa ‘to adjure them 
to submit to their authority, which they refused to ‘do... 
The commission then called. on the young men to submit, on 
which Rev. Finis Ewing as their organ remarked, “ it is said if 
any man lack wisdom let him ask of God.” We therefore. request 
that we be permitted to retire to ask counsel of the Most High, 
before we give our answer. Some of the members of this body 
~ which a, to be a court of Jesus Christ, and to transact bu- 
siness in the name of Him, who would not break the bruised 
_ reed, nor quench the smoking flax, strenuously opposed ¢ a com- 
_ pliance with this very reasonable request, upon which one of 

the members expostulated on the unreasonableness of their oposi- 

tion, and finally succeeded in obtaining permission for them 
to retire. We are informed that they went into the . 

-secret grove, and there implored their covenant God and 
% Father in Christ Jesus, to direct them in that course which 
- should be: for his glory, and the good of the church, and return- 
ed without consulting with each other, or entering into any 

resolutions by which they should all be governed. Whereupon 
the Moderator of the commission proceeded to adjure them to» 
submit to a re-examination. ‘The question was put to them 
individually, «Do you submit or not submit?” Robert. Bell, and 
Samuel Blythe requested a short time to consider on the sub- 
mecis, all the others refused to submit, and assigned as reasons 
for their, refusal— That they believed the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery was a regular church judiciary, and competent to judge 
of the faith, and abilities of its candidates. That they them- 
selves had not been charged with heresy or immorality, and if 
they had, the Presbytery would have’ been the proper judica- 
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ture to have called them to account. Messrs. Bell and Blythe 
being called upon, and the same question being put to” 
them, they also refused to submit, and for the same reasons. 
The commission then passsed the following: . RS 
“ Whereas, the Commission of Synod have in-a friendly man-— > 
ner, conferred with the Cumberland Presbytery, and have ex- 
amined into the proceedings of said Presbytery, in licensing 
men to exhort and to preach the Gospel, and in Chaining ts some 
to administer ordinances, and have found that they were 
regularly licensed, &c. were called upon to come forward-to he: 
‘examined by the commission, Messrs. William Hodge, James 
M’Gready, William M’Gee, John Rankin and Samuel M’Adow, 
interposed to prevent the examination; and also, that the Mod- 
erator called upon the following persons, viz: Robert Guthrie, 
Samuel Hodge James Porter, David Foster, Finis Ewing, Hugh 
Kirkpatrick, Thomas Nelson, Thomas Calhoun, Samuel Donnel, 
Samuel King, Samuel Blythe, and Robert Bell, to come for- 
ward and stand an examination as to their qualifications for the 
; » Gaspel ministry, they refused to comp ys thereby pee os) re- 


he 


ea mat ge illiterate, but erroneous in sentiment — 
- &Resulved, That as the above named persons ‘never had re- 
gular authority from the Presbytery of Cumberland to preach — 
the Gospel, &c. the Commission of Synod prohibit, and they, 

do hereby solemnly prohibit the said persons from -exhorting, 
preaching, and administering the ordinances, i in consequence of © 
any authority which they have obtained from the Cumbe erland 
Presbytery, until they submit to our jurisdiction and undergo 
the requisite examination.” * 

This resolution adopted by a body eflearned divines is exceed- 

ie 

* Robert Guthrie, Samuel Donnel, and Samuel K. Blythe, were not licensed 
preachers. S. K. Blythe never was licensed, the other two were licensed some 
years after the constitution of the 2d Ciicanenesie Presbytery. Therefore if it 
were conceded that the commission had a right to examine the licensed and or- 


dained ministers, their calling upon these three men to submit to examination, 
wasillegal and absurd—equally so was their prohibiting them to preach the G 


_pel. They made no pretensions to have authority from any church judicature to . 
preach. This is of a piece with the other “ decisive measures” of that body, 
‘if 


_ or 
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ingly strange, and very absurd, five of these young man were li 
censed by Presbytery in the following language. “In the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and by that authority which he hath given 
to the church for its edification, we do license you to preach 
the Gospel, wherever God in his providence may call you, 
and for this purpose may the blessing of God rest upon you, and 
the Spirit of Christ fill your hearts—Amen.” Four of them 
had been ordained by prayer, and with the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery. So that, they were as truly ordained 
and licensed preachers of the Gospel as any others in the Pres- 
byterian church. The folly of this act of the commission is 
indeed still more evident, from the fact that Transylvania Pres- 
bytery subsequently recognized the license and ordination of 
two of them, and that according to Dr. Cleland “ under 
the connivance and approbation of the Synod.” 

The Commission further resolved: “Although we conceive 
the Commission have synodical powers to adjudicate upon the 
conduct of James M’Gready, William Hodge, William M’Gee, 
John Rankin and Samuel M’Adow; in not submitting to the ex- 
amination of those men who had been irregularly licensed and 
ordained, when solemnly adjured by the Moderator agreeably 
to the resolution of the Commission, yet we decline pronounc- 
ing sentence, and remand said persons to the Synod of Ken- 
iucky; and they are hereby cited to appear at our next annual 
session, to be held in the Presbyterian Church in Lexington on 
the third Tuesday of October next, to account for said conduct; 
and whereas, common fame loudly proclaims that the Rey. 
Messrs. Wm. Hodge, Wm. M’Gee, and John Rankin hold and 
propagate doctrines contrary to those contained in the Confes- 
sion of Faith of the Presbyterian Church. 


« Resolved, That they be, and they are hereby cited to ap- 


pear before the Synod of Kentucky at her next session, there 


to answer the above charge.” 


os Hodge, M’Gee and Rankin, bya written address, refused to 


Ei aA. "> : : . 
obey the citation, alledging that the Commission had acted un- 


constitutionally. That body after reconsidering their citation 
passed the following: — 


* 
* 
* 


. 
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«Whereas, a majority of Cumberland Presbytery are involv- 
ed in charges which appeared before the Commission of Synod; 
and whereas, it appears to the Commission that there is not a 
sufficient number of members who are disinterested to adjudi- 
cate upon matters of common fame: 

“Resolved, Therefore, as common fame loudly proclaims that 
the Rev. Wm. Hodge, Wm. M’Gee and John Rankin hold doc- 
trines contrary to those contained in our Confession of Faith, 
viz: that they, in effect, deny Election, and hold that there is a 
certain sufficiency of grace given 1o every man, which, if he 
will improve, he shall obtain more, &c. until he arrive at true 
conversion. This grace has sometimes been expressed by the 
following phrase, or phrases of similar import with the follow- 
ing, viz: A power to accept the offer of salvation—a spark of 
light given to every man in his natural state—talent, &c. &c. 

“Resolved, That the above named men be cited, and they are 
hereby cited, to appear at our next Annual Secsion of Synod, 
to be held in the Presbyterian Church in Lexington, onthe dd 
Tuesday in October next, to answer the above charges. a 

Here is a fair expose of. the erroneous tenets laid to the 
chargé of these ministers of the Gospel, and if the holding of 
them constitute heresy, not only they, but all the persons licens- 
ed and ordained by the Cumberland Presbytery, were heretical 
in doctrine, with the exception of Nelson and Hodge, who re- 
turned to the Presbyterian Church: the same views are stillheld 
by the Cumberland Presbyterian ministry; and if we are not 
greatly mistaken, a majority of the members of the Presbyterian 
Church sincerely hold the same doctrine, although they may ex- 
press them in different language. Moreover it was the adher- 
ence of the young men to these. views, that produced the final 
separation of the two parties; for all the young men afterwards 
proposed to the Transylvania Presbytery, that they, as a 
body, would submit to a re-examination, with the understanding 
that they should be indulged in their conscientious scruples on 
this subject. 

The concluding resolution of the Commission ‘is worthy. 43 
special remark; it reads thus, “Resolved, That Thomas B. Craig. 
head, Samuel Donnel and John Bowman. have acted irregular- 
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ty, in taking up the case by fama clamosa, and not by dissent. If 
these men brought business of any nature from the Presbytery be- 
fore Synod in anirregular manner, that body could not act upon 
it constitutionally untilit came up before themin due form. It 
is true that Craighead, Donnel, Balch and others did dissent from 
the proceedings of the majority of Transylvania Presbytery, in 
the licensure of Ewing and King, but as the Synod did not act 
upon that dissent for the space of three years, it was nulland - 
void. And that body appointed the Commission in consequence 
. of what was styled a common fame letter, written to them by 
Craighead and others. From the shewing of the Commission, 
these men should have come before the Synod by dissent, and as 
they did not, the business came before them irregularly, they 
“took it up irregularly; and the whole of their proceedings from 
first to last were irregular and unconstitutional—and in the 
most high handed manner, did they cut off from the Presby- 

~ terian Church a number of Evangelical and Spiritual ministers 
of the Gospel, whose labors of love had been honored by the 
Head of the Church, in the salvation of many precious souls, 
and who had been instrumentalin turning a moral wilderness 
into the Garden of the Lord. By these proceedings of the Com- 
mission of Kentucky Synod,hundreds of persons were greviously 
afflicted; the cause of the Lord Jesus Christ sustained great 
. injury; and a breach was made in the Presbyterian Church, 
which we believe will be difficult to heal; whereas, if a mild 
and consolatory course had been pursued, every difficulty might 
have been overcome, and at the same time, the purity of the 
Church maintained. The young men, both licensed and or- 
dained by Cumberland Presbytery, had they been indulged in 
their conscientious scruples, in relation to what they deemed 
fatality or necessity, would cheerfully have submitted them- 
selves to the guidance of the proper church judicature; and 
. had it been required, most of them would have availed themselves 
of any facilities, which might have been afforded them, to obtain 
the classic nd scientific attainments required by the discipline of 
the Presb rian Church. But the Kentucky Synod viewed 
their objections to the Confession of Faith as an effectual bar to 
anion:—And not satisfied with illegally expelling them from the 
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communion of the Presbyterian Church, pronounced them a 
heretical offset. Posterity, however, will put a very different 
estimate upon their character. Already God has set his 
seal to their ministrations, by making them the honored instru- 
ments in bringing tens of thousands to the knowledge of the 
truth as it isin Christ Jesus. _ * 
From the time of the meeting of the Commission of the Ken- 
tucky Synod for twenty years the Presbyterian Church in Ken- 
tucky, and Gamberland Country in Tennessee had no revival; 
but the revival spirit was not extinct, for in spite of all opposi- 
tion the work progressed through the instrumentality of other 
denominations. The Methodist brethrenyespecially cherished 
and promotedit; and from the time that the Commission of Ken- 
tucky Synod cut off the revival members of Cumberland Presby- 
tery from the Presbyterian Church, they and their descendants 
have passed through one revival, only to be blessed with another: 
and no body of people of the same numerical strength, in the 
same length of time in these latter days, have enjoyed more. 
clear manifestations of the approbations of Heaven. : 


oo” ro 


; CHAHTER IV. 


THE.COUNCIL—ITS PROCEEDINGS—HODGE AND RANKIN SUS- 
PENDED BY KENTUCKY SYNOD—LETTER TO THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY—PROCEEDINGS OF TRANSYLVANIA PRESBYTERY— 
FINAL DECISION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY—FURTHER 
EFFORTS BY THE COUNSEL TO EFFECT A RECONCILIATION-- 

»THEIR OFFERS REJECTED—THE MEMBERS ENTER INTO A 
BOND OF UNION. 

Tur Commission of Kentucky Synod had nosooner dissolved 
than the revival members of Cumberland Presbytery consulted 
together with regard to the course they ought then to pursue. 
After mature deliberation, they agreed to continue to preach 
the Gospel,and administer the ordinances as before; and with- 
out regarding the illegal prohibition of the Commission of Synod, 
they encouraged the young men to continue the exercise of their 
respective functions. They also resolved to form themselves 
into a Council, consisting of the ministers, elders and represen- 
tatives from vacancies which formerly composed the majority of 
Cumberland Presbytery, but at which no presbyterial business 
was to be transacted; and to this resolution they firmly adhered. 
These resolutions received the hearty approbation of all the 
congregationsin the Presbytery, except a very few who had 
been unfriendly to the revival from first to last. 

As the Head of the Church was pleased to vouch safe his 
gracious presence, and blessing, the revival was not impeded, 
but continued to prosper: the churches were strengthened, and 
many were added to them, ofsuch as shall be saved. Thus did 
these despised and persecuted servants of Jesus see the work of 
the Lord prospering in their hands; and although they knew 
not what would be the issue of the difficulties in which they 
were involved, yet they enjoyed the testimony of a good con- 
science, and were assured that their labor would not be in vain. 

But shortly after the formation of the Council, its members 
and the churches under their care suffered a heavy loss by the 
withdrawal from their ranks of the Rev. James M’Gready, who 
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was viewed by them as their chief counselor, and whom many 
of them claimed as the honored instrument in ‘bringing them into 
the fold of Christ. Mr. M’Gready was a Calvinist of the old 
school. From his written discourses, itis obvious that he believ- 
ed Christ died for his church, which would be saved. Most of 
the members of Council held that Christ died for every man, 
and thata portion of the Spirit is given unto all men to profit 
withal; and he feared, that in process of time, the members of 
the Council would dissent still farther from what he viewed 
strict orthodoxy. Moreover, he ardently loved the Presbyterian 
Church, and had no expectation at the commencement, and on 
to the time of the Commission, that the measures of the majority 
of Cumberland Presbytery would result in the separation of the 
revival party from the Presbyterian Church, but after the meet- 
ing of that body he believed that such must be the final issue, 
and fearing the consequences, he determined to kéep himself 
aloof. We findhis name no more on the documents of the 
Council, yet he did not return to the Transylvania Presbytery 
until A. D. 1809. In the minutes of the fall Session of Transyl- 
vania Presbytery, A. D. 1808, there is a letter recorded, ad- 
dressed to Messrs. M’Gready, M’Adow and Hodge, relative to 
the difficulties which then existed. In the minutes of the spring 
session of 1809, there is an order for the citation of Mr. M’Grea- 
dy. His name appears in the minutes of Kentucky Synod of 
that year. Immediately after he left the Council Mr. M’Grea- 
dy removed from Logan to Henderson county, Kentucky, where 
he resided for a number of years, taking occasional missionary 
tours through Indiana and the State of Ohio. Until his death 
he continued to preach with great zeal; but although he was still 
useful, he had to lament the want of that heavenly unctionand glo- 
rious success which attended his ministrations in former days.* 
The congregations in which Mr. M’Gready labored so success- 
fully on his first arrival in Kentucky, and in which the revival 
first appeared, continued under the care of the Council, with 
the exception of a few of the Gasper River members; they are 
at this day flourishing Cumberland Presbyterian societies.— 
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Gasper River congregation is now known by the name of the 
Pilot Knob society, and Muddy River is called Liberty society. 
Although Messrs. Hodge and Rankin refused to obey the ci- 
tation of the commission; yet, by the advice of the Council they 
appeared before the Kentucky Synod at their session in A. D. 
1806, for the purpose of endeavoring to effect a reconciliation.» 
A Committee was appointed to converse. with them on the sub- 
ject of the difficulties which existed between the two bodies. 
They entered into a free conversation on the erroneous doctrines 
they and Mr. M’Gee were said to entertain; during the course 
of which they denied that man was born with a seed of grace, the 
holding of which had been laid to their charge, but contended 
that he was born witha principle of enmity against God. They 
moreover asserted, that so far from denying the doctrine of e- 
lection, they firmly believed it, but viewed it as a doctrine they 
could not eémprehend. The Committee were convinced the 
charge of heresy was false; but proceeded to call upon them 
to deliver the ordained ministers, licentiates, and candidates in- 
to the hands of the Synod to be examined. This they refused to 
do, which resulted as follows: : 
“The Committee appointed to converse: with Messrs Hodge 
“and Rankin reported as follows, viz: a 
“That they have conversed with these gentleman at some 
length, and find them adhering to the former determination not 
to submit to the authority of Synod exercised by their Com- 
mission in silencing certain young men licensed and ordained by 
the Cumberland Presbytery. = Py 
“Synod having maturely deliberated upon the case of Messrs. 
Hodge and Rankin, and having taken without effect every cau- 
tionary measure to reclaim them to a due sense of the authority 
of Synod, and submission to the order and discipline of the 
Church, proceeded to suspend them; and they do hereby so- 
Jemuly suspend the said Wm. Hodge and John Rankin from 
the exercise of all the functions of the Gospel Ministry, and from 
the Sacraments of the Church, until they manifest repentance 
and submission.” 
That evangelical minister and sound disciplinarian, Dr, Ely, 
who is stated Clerk of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
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Charch, in sig brief istor 'y- éaftlie Cunohettand Popes AE 
“imrelation to. the procedure ‘of the K ntucky Synod. iter 
“There can be. no doubt. ed in the mind o of any sound P 
terian but tha 1€ suespe nsion of the ministers above name: 
Myst ight to be held to be “void.” 

¢ the next meeting of the Council, which washeld yearly in. 
the spring of A. De: 1807, - eae Lodge and Rankin having 


Aone orted ‘their coe do effect ae iciliation seas the Ken- 


tobe. srammisted to dig Getuerts ies acu ak ly 


nor advantage of being known by face to any of you. . Common: 
fame may have | yorné- -ournames unto you, and some | part of our 

conduct und favorable. coloring: ‘If not, you il shortly 
hear. ofus through the mediam of the ‘Kentucky a. auee 
are known: to a distance. by 1 the title. (though. falsel y 80 
of the Majority of Cumberland Presbytery. We ae a de ten 

-¢hren who. labor under grievances oc casioned by the Synod. of 

Kentucky, neither can we. indulge one shope of tine them re- 
moved by that arena ety ESR not itt 
“As our local situa 


any of us at: 


ternative, a abet unto ae as Rp sie un 


der Christ of that branch. of the Church to. which se ail Mi 
if humble: petition for a redress. of our gr ievances. 
t you may have a just view of our situation and distress, ie 
humbly conceive it necessary to give youa brief history of pac 


- facts, relative to our present case, as they transpired in this 
country. We therefore: beseecly roe -hear us patiently. We 
_ had the happines, the most of ee rhaving removed. to this 
country ‘before, aud in thatvever memorable. year 1800; when 
the gracious work of God br oke ot in such power amougst us. 
There were but four’ Presbyterian. ministers’ who were truly 
friendly to the revival in the pounds: of. West ‘Termessee and 
West ‘Kentucky—two i in each. While we preached the same 
‘doctrines we had years: beforé—ihe doctrines of the Bible and 
our Confession of Faith,—the Spirit of the Lord accompanied 
' the word with unusual power to the hearts of the people. The 
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fos of this diviné energy were quickly manifésted: i mos? 
fal outeries for mercy —by falling down, speechless’ and mo-— 
in many cases for hourss When speech and a degrec 
“of thought were recovered, the most open and full confession a 
qpecemavoynyae intreatics for pardon were made.. Such_ 
ies, accompanied with struggles for faith -as the gift. of G 
--—.. mgemever heard norsaw before. - ‘Many who had been subjects 
of conversion years ‘yefore, but in ‘a_ Jess visible manner, were: 
ora and confounded, while they beheld such unusual ex- 
ercises, and knew ms all wouldissue in, but were often 
< é af raid, in distraction.and confusion, Some times while our tears. 
“and cries were _— with those. of the mourners, for mercy — 
> .. upon them, with pleasing .amazement we), could” perceive. the 
i ' day-spring from on: high was visiting them. The opening views - 
- « they then expressed of the gospel scheme of salvation—the ful- 
“ness, suitableness and eneiao! Christ—his ability to save— 
the beauty of holiness the preciousness of God’s.word—the truth 
& of his promises—the equity of ‘his law—the ‘hatefulness of sin, 
on-which they could with eloquence expatiate, on the full return 
of bodily strength and activity—their sympathising concern for 
i ad the unconverted—their persuasive arguments: to come to Christ 
' —their: love to God, his people and cause—the' tr sports of joy 
-~ and holy delight with which they were filled, ex pressed in shouts. 
ay of prai ise to him who had. washed them in his blood would ! 
i have convinced (yea actually, did many) a Deist, that, none but 
ty a Divine Agent could produce such happy effects. ‘When 
add, the holy, upright, self-denying lives which numbers ¥ “a 
fest to this day, every shadow of doubt disappears s. | The work | 
broke out nearly in the centre of our: country. The unusual 
exercises and appearances.were soon noised abroad. . Our sa- 
cramental occasions were attended: by vast multitudes; and re- 
markable tokens of God’s presence and power. Numbers came 
out to see. Here were Deists, drunkards, Sabbath-breakers, and 
all the different:characters’that, compose the great class of the 
wicked. Many of them fell under deep conyictions, and tovall 
appearance became the happy subjects of convérsion. Some of 
them who came from afar, when they returned home, immedi- 
ately began to exhort their families and neighbors to seek salva- 
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tion. They appointed ‘cutie for prayer. The Lord remark- 
ably blessed those meetings in the conviction and conversion of 
many. ‘Thas, i in a few months, the blessed work spread like a 
rapid: flame fromthe centre to the circumference of our coun- 

try. The attention of al our’ inhabitants’ et Rew to be a- 
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Now, sig’ the harvest was eteat and and the Jaioeers few. 
_ Unable to resist the'pressing solicitations from: every quarter 
for preaching, with unutterable pleasure we went ‘out, laboring 
“day and night, until our bodies were. ote down, and after a 
‘we’ could not supply. one third ‘of the: places calling upon us fos 
preaching. While thus engaged, and the gracious. work still 
going on, we observed what was very remarkable, that in almost 
every neighborhood there was some one who appeared to have 
uncommon gifts for exhortation, and prayer, and ,were zealously 
engaged i inthe’ exercises’ thereof, whi the Lord wrought by 
them to the conversion of many. Viewing the infant state of 
_ the ‘charch in our country, the anxious “desire for religious in- 


’ 
struction, the gifts, diligence and success of those wé have men- 


tioned, and the scriptural authority for exhortation, we were in- 
~ duced with almost every member i in the Presbytery, to open’ a 
"door for the licensure of exhorters. | Well knowing it was a lib- 
erty” tae would be taken; and concluding if taken by 
‘Presbyterial authority it might prevent disorder and weakness. 
Tt as now agreed that any of those who ‘might be licensed and 
manifested extraordinary talents and piety, should be. consider- 
ed as candidates for the ministry: also dhat for their: improve- 
ment they should have subjects, appointed, on which they were 
to be heard at our stated sessions of Presbytery; that: if by. their 


.* improvement, plety and usefulness, they purchased tothemelves 


a good degree, they,might beset apart.to the holy ministry. Ac- 
cordingly, several made application, who were examined on ex- 
perimental religion, and the motives inducing them "to public 
exhortation. Those we judged qualified were: then licensed. 
“The first were all men of families, and somewhat advanced in 
years. Out they went, leaving wives and children, houses and 
Jands, for Christ’s sake and the. Gospel; stffering hunger, cold 
and weariness, for weeks in succession; but the Lord was with 
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them and made them happy instruments in helping on his work. 
jnithe conversion of many. After along trial of those men in 
different parts of our country, there came forward to our Pres- 
bytery several petitions for their licensure to the ministry, sign- 
‘ed by hundreds of the most moral and réligious characters where 
they had labored. ; ' , 
From our personal knowledge of those men’s ‘poet taletits 
piety and Regtnines; “ = numerous warm petitions ‘of the 
eople at large= 
fixe e silence of Scripture 0 on cat sbconphanBenteee ah voll 
own declaration in answer to Mr. Rice’s letter, viz: ‘That hu- 
man learning is not essential to the ministry”—from the Pac 
tion made in the Book of Discipline, in extraordinary cases,— 
we humbly conceived, that it would not be atrangression either _ 
‘of the laws of God or the rules of our church, to license men of | 
such a description. We therefore diddicense them, and a few 
others at different times afterward: some of them with, and some 
without literary acquisitions; but all men of gifts, piety. and ine 
fluence, having'spent years previous in exhortation,, before they — 
were admitted to the ministry. - Several were licensed to exhort, 
whose names are on our minttes whom we never had a design 
of admitting to the ministry. Now, the work of the Lord wer 
on. Numbers of young, promising cengregations were formed ~ 
and regularly organized. The Lord added to- them such we 
hope, as shall be saved. So that, in the course of a few years 
the wilds of ouf country eclioed with the ‘praise’ of the Lord. 
Savage ignorance was changed into a knowledge of God and his 
dear son; and savage (eroeity into the lamb-like spirit of Jesus: 
Truly the wilderness ‘and solitary place appeared to be glad, 
and the desert to rejoice and blossom as'the rose. «The parched ° 
ground became. pool, and the thirsty land springs of water. 
‘Thus, while the glorious work prevailed, love and harmony 
abounded amongst ministers, exhorters and ‘people. <A “few of 
our opposing brethren, in the Presbytery, carried upto the Sy- 
nod of Kentucky, a common fame letter, formed by themselves. 
In this letter, they grossly misrepresented our characters, con- 
dact, and the doctrines we taught. 


Although, they were eye 
and ear witnesses/of all we did in.a Preshytcrial capacity, yet 
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they ‘stated them as circulating reports, and declared at the 


_ same time, that they did not effenithein: as complaints, nor. feel 


themselves bound to-support thosecharges. This was inthe year 
1803. In 1804, a°Commission composed ofa part, and author- 
ized by the Synod of Kentucky invested with. fal power to ad- 
 judicate upon, andfinally decide on our'casé, were sent down 
among us. Ministers and exhorters were all ordered to appear 
at their bar. We appeared” accordingly, and produced the 
minutes of our. Presbytery, and expected'them to serve as writ- 
ten testimony of facts.—But the Commission paid very little re- 
gard tothem. ‘They took the common-fame letter, formed their 
docket from it,and arranged | ‘their charges against us in the 
same order they stood in the letter. We plead tobe taken: on 
our minutes, which were written testimony of all we had done. 


Hayy if they took us upon that letter, ae they would call for- 


‘the authors thereof, who had subscribed their names toit, 
sat agreeably to discipline, on charges exhibited against a gos- 
I minister, require them, to support. those éhaneees or stand 
le to.censure for slanderous reports. But, the» Commission, 
gardless of all our entreaties, commanded us to order. This 
was the. ground on which we were taken: consequently called 


| “upon to answer for holding and preaching false doctrines, giving 


unjust judgment, licensing not only unlearned, but men. of im- 
moral characters,’ to exhort and preach. At the same time our 


~ accusers were free from any fears of being censured for false and 


slanderous charges. Although nothing in any nor all the charges 
brought against us, either were or could be proven in the smallest 
degree, except that of lidensing unlearned men to preach, 
which'every member i in Synod knew years before, yet were we 


“ treated with the utmost severity. ‘Threatened with synodical 


power, and told to remember we stood at their Bar:when, with 
meckness and sincerity we offered any thing for ourdefence, such 
reflections and misconstructions were cast upon it, as would have 
been truly grating toa well informed, polite ear, from: gentle- 
men of the bar—much more so, when coming from the ministers 
of the meck, forbearing Redeemer to their unprovoking and un- 
condemned brethren. The Commission formed a resolution that 
we should give up all uit licentiates fally to their. power to be 
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dealt withas they saw proper. To this we neither did nor could 
accede, because, as a presbytery, we had aright to examine and 
license our own licentiates. Upon this the Commission in a 
yer) awful and public manner forbade allourlicentiates, preach- — 7 
ers and exhorters, any more to speak in the name of Jesus as 
public teachers, and cited us to the next annual session’ of Synod 
in October 1806: the whole of us for-not submitting to the au- 
thority of the Commission, and three of us for false doctrines. 
Conscious of it being our right, as a Presbytery, to examine our 
‘own candidates, and well knowing the’ unspotted characters of. 
those we had licensed—their good natural endowments, piety 
and usefulness, the destitute and dangerous state of the societies 
under our care, we encouraged our licentiates to comply with 
the entreaties -of the people, (many of whom were present by. 
their representatives at the session of the Commission) to go and — 
labor amongst them as formerly. You will be told that they 
were not regularly licensed, having only received the Confes-_ 
sionof Faith partially,but the fears which caused that exception, . 
rose merely from the concise manner in which the highly 
mysterious doctrine of divine decrees is there expressed, which 1" 
was thought led to fatality. So far are they and. we from oe 
jecting either the doctrines or discipline therein contained, that ~ 
every preacher and exhorter in our connexion have adopted and 
received. the Confession, fir.rly persuaded that it contains the 
best system of scripture doctrines and discipline, of any known 
by us upon earth—but not so sacred nor infallible as the scrip- 
tures. Having never once meditated nor desired to become a 
new party, nor to produce secessionin the church, we have not 
constituted as a Presbytery, 'since the Commission silenced our 
licentiates, neither do we mean to constitute, until our circum- 
stances render it necessary; or until every hope fails of having 
our rights as a Presbytery restored, and grievances redressed by 
the interposition and authority of your reverend body. 

In order to prevent divisions and falling a prey to numerous 
sectaries, we found it necessary thal ministers, and the people by 
their representatives, should meet.occasionally in form of a Coun- 


cil, to help on the now laboring cause of God amongst us, until 


in his gracious providence our situation may be changed. At 
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. those meetings, ¢ all our ligeutietes have Chee ttailly submitted to 
et as re-examit ation upon. divinity as taught i in our shorter. cate- 
ek  gdigag also upon English grammar and other useful studies. | 
E Dceiintie circumstances permitted only two of us cone tee 
t+ wcith the citation by the Commission of Synod in October 1806. 
When our business came on, the first charge was for false doc 
trines, viz: denying the ‘doctrine of election, and holding that 
every man is-born with a seed of grace, which if improved will 
lead to glory. . Well knowing that this was a common fame 
charge, and that no person on earth could supportit against us; 
and also, that according to discipline, we ought first to have 
beew called before the Presbytery to which we belonged, (but 
never were) yet we cheerfully submitted to be examined by Syn- 
_od. A Committee was appointed for that purpose. » We had a 
free conversation upon doctrine; and from every appearance, the 
uittee in a veryshort time was fully satisfied that the charge 
was false. ‘We told them, and now declare, that so far are we 
m denying the doctrine of election, that we firmly believe it 
doctrine of the Bible, and so highly mysterious that we are un- 
e fully to comprehend it... We utterly deny that man is born 
with a seed of grace, but firmly believe that he is born with a 
of " principle of enmity against God, which, if not removed by re- 
generation, will'‘lcad to destruction. Synod required our rea 
sons for not submitting to the authority of their Commission. 
‘We gave them as above stated... They then called upon us to 
deliver up our licentiates to them to be treated as ihey might 
judge proper. We answered, we could not see it consistent with 
discipline to make a demand on our presbyterial rights, unless 
we by mal-conduct, had forfeited them. They then told us we 
‘must.and should give them up, or suffer suspension. We an- 
swered, that according to the express letter of discipline on the 
» powers of the Presbytery. we hada right to examine, license 
and ordain our candidates, and therefore could not on principles 
of discipline, give them up; also, that on the principles of their 
demand, every thing that we might hereafter doin a presbyte- 
rial capacity, (though strictly up to digcipline) was a mere null- 
-ity unless it met with their approbation. Upon this we were 
suspended from the performance ofevery part of our ministerial 
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‘caeaasafees When we returnec 
ihey universally debe’ th 
~—besought us to ue our labors as’ formerly cone 
owing that through grace we had been kept from immo 
conduct, making divisions; or propagating false doctrines, we 
_ yielded to their entreaties, humbly believing that, in so doing, we 
would not violate our ordination vows; for Ge scriptures as well’ 
as discipline, teach that nothing but: immorality, heresy” and 
schism merit ‘suspension—none of which did the Synod appear 
even to suspect us for, or charge us with, as the cause of our sus- 
“pension; butsolely for not submitting to their authority. Thus, 
Synod, by their Commission, silenced all our licentiates. They, 
themselves, suspended us, and thereby left every con gregation in 
our bounds at once destitute of all public means of grace, and_ 
exposed to the ravages of various sectaries, ' 
Thus have we given you as concise and just” a Seateden 
our conduct, ‘circuMMstances and distressesas we can. Revere 
Fathers and Brothers, we now earnestly entreat your imm 
ate interposition on our case; for it will not-with safety adm 
delay... We humbly hope from the view you now have of our 
distresses, you will sympathise with us. By yourauthority we 
pray that the prohibition may be taken off our licentiates and 
the suspension from us; that you restore our presbyterial rights, 
never forfeited, but wrested from us; and appoint us a Presby- 
tery, as there are bounds and:members sufficient fortwo. We 
never have embraced the idea of an unlearned ministry.. The 
peculiar state of our country and extent of the revival, reduced 
us to the necessity of introducing more of that description than 
we otherwise would. Wesincerely esteema learned and pious 
_ ministry, and hope the church will never be left destitute of such 
an ornament. Be assured that we feel ourselves equally bound 
and as strongly disposed to maintain the peace and purity of the 
church, the dignity and influence of her ministers, as the Synod 
of Kentucky. We have our struggles to prevent the separa- 
tion of many respectable members from our church, through 
~ their resentment to the Synod towards us. Our most quieting 
persuasive with them i is, never let us make divisions, nor sepa- ° 
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shine but lay our cae hetes 
Bie issue. So that if 
ee and esta- 


ie SeeseAion’ in hoomberane” and the 
Kentucl y, will be struck off from your connection. 
umbly trust that you will not view this asa challenge, but 
iece of honest information to prevent an evil we ‘sincerely 

8 depreciate. ST: you grant our petition, “you will thereby cement 
all the above, tothe church over which, under Christ, you pre- 
side. Entitled, we firmly: believe, to the blessing of peace-ma-— 
ke 5 and healers of aon a Heese nae hes will sue ey 


118 is the: REeniy replied in pabsan®, “In as faitcliaes 
pee ey seeass to this Seat seal do 


About the same time ‘Mr. Hodge peoeted the following jet 
“ter, which sheds considerable light on the preocadings of that 
body i in this affair.:. ~~ . 

Rev, and Dear Sir: ST edit peteonally wieiows ie you 
in ‘the flesh, Thave a humble hope we may have drank in the 
same blessed spirit. Mr. Trigg, of -your country, can inform 
you of my. character and standing in ‘this place. - Thold a hum- 
ble membership in the First Presbyterian Church in this city, 
“formerly under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Ewing, de- 
ceased, now under the care of the Rev. James P. Wilson. 

“The unhappy ¢ difference in your quarter of our” church, so — 
~ immediately succeeding what the great proportion of the Pres- 
byterian interest in this place believed to be a’ great revival of 
the. work of God, has excited deep concern, and our General 
“Assembly have had the matter fully before them. ‘It appeared 
to be the decided opinion of the majority in the General Asser 
bly, that no Synod hasa right to proceed against ministers or i in- 
eee at the matter shall have come before them by ap- 
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peal from a Presbytery—that only a Presbytery can call its 
members to account for errors in doctrine or practice—that a ~ 
man once ordained by a Presbytery, is’ an ordained minister, 
though the Presbytery may have acted improperly innot requirin a 
due. qualification, and that even a a Presbytery could not after- 
wards depose, but for cause arising or made public after ordina- 
tion—that the licentiates are always in the power of their Pres- : 
bytery to examine them and withdraw their licensure at discre- 
tion,—but that a Synod may act against a Presbytery as such, » 
by dissolving, dividing, censuring, &e.; consequently, that the 
dealings with Cumberland Presbytery were proper, in dissolv- 
ing them and annexing them to Transylvania, but wholly im- 
proper in suspending ordained ministers, and still more impro- 
per was it for a Commission of Synod to do it, But, though the a 
-rule about knowledge of language, in our discipline, is not of : 
ten fully complied with, and though the rule is not found in 
Scriptures, yet it is so important, that, though your case was 
imperious one, yet they seemed to fear you had gone too 
especially in the licensures. But what the General Asse 
have finally done, will appear very inconclusive on these poi 
because they wished to avoid offending the Synod and Presby- — 
tery, and the minority in the Assembly took advantage of this 
to make the business end as much as possible in such a manner 
as not to be construed against the power of Synods and General 
Assembly. The General Assembly have, however questioned 
the regularity of the proceedings of your Synod, and the Rey. 
Mr. Kemper, and Mr. M’Calla, Elder from your Synod, voted 
with the majority in this censure—the Rev. Mr. Cameron op- 
posed with warmth. The Rev. Dr. Miller, of New York, 
~ Rev. Dr. John Woodhull, of New Brunswick; Rev. James P. 
~ Wilson, of Philadelphia; and the Rey. Conrad Spece, of Hano- ‘ 
ver, Presbyteries, advocated the principles of the majority stre-_ 
huously. Rev. Dr. Green and Mr. J aneway (alternates, their 
principals both being obliged to relinquish their seats by indis- 
position and otherwise, and who were of the majority,) with Mr. 
Cathcart, and Mr. Linn, of Carlisle Presbytery; and Mr. Cam- 


-eron, of Transylvania Presbytery, strenuously defended the 
Synod. i ase 
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Su will see-my m: name amongst the Trustees of the: General 
Assembly, which will apologize for the liberty I have taker )in 
roping: you this; a desire that you should have correct informa- : 
j ‘ion, also ‘prompted toit. Any information you can give me at 
Fe any time of the success of the Redeemer’s cause amongst you, 
will be thankfully received by. mail.” 
~The letter from the. Assembly to the easly ods allude 
ed to in the: above, says, “Your proceedings in demanding that 
the young men irregularly licensed and ordained, be given. up 
to your body for. examination; in suspending the irregularly oii 
dained ministers without process in their case; and in suspend 
ing Messrs. Hodge and Rankin for not submitting to the re- 
exami ation of the young men are, at least, of questionable re- 
_ They, therefore, advise that you seriously review the 
seedings, and consider whether.some of them ought not to 
-escinded, and steps speedily taken to mitigate the sufferings, 
hich your censure appears to have produced, and to remove, 
ast, a part of the complaint it has excited.” 
the sessions of Kentucky Synod, in October 1807, iat 
ody reviewed and confirmed their proceedings; and as at their 
‘ll previous annual sessions, they had dissolved Cumberland Pres- 
bytery,- they - now directed Transylvania Presbytery to settle 
the affair with the members of the council. This unconsti- 
‘tutional measure of Kentucky Synod, was calculated to cut 
off the complaining brethren from all hope of.redress; who 
before they could be heard in the highest judicature of the 
church by regular- appeal, had to appear in the first place, 
before - a lower judicature than that which first pronounced 
- sentence against them: and did they appeal from their decision 
they must again stand before the bar of a body, by whom Se 
_ had already been condemned. Moreover as the constitutio 
of the church admits of no such procedure, it has provided no 
ate for those who are thus illegally treated. It is indeed pas- 
, sing strange that a body of men-.who ‘undertook to deal with 
others for violating the constitution of the Presbyterian church, 
should be guilty of the most gugerant a from both ate 
letter and spirit. 
Jn the SSR: of A. De 1808, the Dae of the counell sen 
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a petition to the General Assembly, praying for the: ‘interferénee 
of that body i in their behalf, to which. the Assembly ‘replied, — 
“ that as the matter had not been brought up to them by ie :. 
from the Synod of Kentucky, they could give no relief; but mus 
refer the petitioners to the Synod itself as the only constitution- 
al body competent to reverse what- they had “done wrong.” 
“And in case,” say the Assembly, “they either refuse to review 
or rectify them, [their own proc eedings] you know it is your pri- 
vilege to appeal to the General Assembly who will theneh be 
empowered to act upon it.” 

“Immediately after. the maiGurnatere a the. Assembly, Rey. 
James P. Wilson, minister of the first Presbyterian church, in 
Philadelphia, wrote the following letter 10 Mr. Hodge. . 

Reverend and dear brother in the Lord—It was chiefly with a view 
to your case, that I was in the Assembly this year; many of us are “4 
anxious that you and your brethrenshould be relieved from your * 
embarrassing situation. The great majority of the General = 
Assembly were entirely disposed to do every thing in your favor | ; 
that would be just and. proper, or that you could reasonably — 
have wished. If the records of the Synod of Kentucky had °s 
been before us, we should without difficuly have reversed your "2 
suspension: but-we had no communication from that Synod, and 
could not concern with them absent. Yet this cannot essenti- 
ally affect you; for if the work of their Commission was without 
constitutional authority and wholly void, and this is the better. 
opinion; and also if the ordinations made by you, before the 
dissolution of your Presbytery, were by lawful authority, you~ 
are as truly in the ministerial office (though not a Presbytery) as 
youcan be. Iam very glad to discover that you have not acted 

asa Presbytery; I beseech you to refrain from this, and continue 

s you are a little longer, and we_have every reason to. believe _ 

“that your troubles will be ended at the next General Asem 

bly. 

But it is necessary that you should apply to the Synod of 
Kentucky by petition or otherwise, and desire a revision or re- 
consideration of their proceedings with respect to you; if they 

take off the suspension, you are then restored to the greater 
body of the visible church, received as members of the. Synod, 
and to representation in the General Assembly; if they refuse, 
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you can itt your appeal and forward: a petition ofthat kind-to 

~ the next General Assembly, and thus your case will be. brought 
a up in such a way as that that body can, and no doubt will, give 

you redress. I. am aware that this is a disagreeable coude- 

scension on your part, but the cause of Christ’s. church requires 
it, and he will give you grace to be and do any thing for his 
glory; nor is it necessary to suggest to you that calmness, much 
meekness and good temper will be important in the application, 
nor can that be an acknowledgment. of the validity of the for- 
mer proceedings. - 

- Weare glad to hear of. the prudence, diligence, anaes success 
of the brethren you admitted. If they hold the form of sound 
words, and are steadfast in the faith, they wil] be as much be- 
loved by the most of. us, ‘as though they had studied long and 
graduated. Yet our standards on the point of qualifications in 
future had better be adhered to; as the church will be more 
_ stable, and, if demands for ministers increase, you can set up 
a grammar school, and the candidates. will easily acquire a suf- 
oe knowledge of the languages whilst they are studying 
| Sivinitys and. thus will they not only comply with rules, but 

*he better qualified to sere with the more subtle enemies of the 

Gospel. 

Doctor M’Knight, Dactor Hall, and myself, were a committee 
in your case. We wrote a letter. for you, which you will see - 
in the extracts, and one, much more plain than the last year’s, 
“te*the: Synod. This letter was real and disputed by para-" 
graphs, and a great majority approved every sentence: but after 
all, we thought we would notsend it, as it could do no Good, 
and might éxasperate some of them.” 

~ _ A serious charge brought against the Cumberland Presbytery 
_ by the Kentucky Synod was, that their Présbytery book, Reid 
not been forwarded to be reviewed by them, and at their session 
“in 1803, they went so far as to issue an order, that it should be 
is presented at their next annual meeting, which was accordingly 

done; but from the above, it appears that they themselves were? . 
- guilty of the same disorderly conduct; thereby prevented _ 

the Assembly from doing an act of justice, o those who were = 

suffering by the illegal measures of the Synod. Indeed the al 
prospect of an adjustment of their difficulties was now so dark; 
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that: many of the members of the Council urged the necessity 
of entering into a constituted state, and in that capacity to ad- 


dress the General Assembly; but some of the aged members © 
were reluctant to take this step, while there was the smallest 


prospect of effecting a reconciliation with the Synod: they 

therefore unanimously resolved to take further measures, if 
possible, to effect this purpose, before see should constitute in- 
to a Presbytery. 


In October, A. D. 1808, Transylvania ee wrote the 


following letter to the members of the Council:—“ We are 
anxious to see you, and have a friendly interview with you re- 
specting the difficulties which exist in your case. ~The Synod 
of Kentucky have directed us to settle the business which lay 
before them respecting you. We hope you will meet. with us 
at Glasgow, in Barren county, on Wednesday the 22d day of 
of March next, and bring with you as many of those men who 
were declared by the Commission of Synod to be destitute of 
authority to preach the Gospel, as may to you seem proper, that 
they may be sharers of the friendly interview.” In compliance 
with this request, Rev. Mr. Wm. Hodge repaired to the meet- 
ing of the Transylvania Presbytery, at the time specified; and 
a Committee being appointed to converse with him, he was 
informed by them that the Presbytery was invested with full 


Synodical peas to.act and decide upon his own case and that of 


his brethren.* Mr. Hodge assured this Committee that all the 


young men, both licensed and ordained, subscribed to the Con-. 


fession of Faith in full, except the supposed idea of fatality 
which seemed to them to be taught, under the mysterious doc- 


trine of predestination, or divine decrees. ‘The Committee then _ 
proposed a written question to him, viz: ‘Do you receive the — 


Confession of Faith, doctines, and government unequivocally.” 


To this he replied that he had received both at his licensure 


and ordination “and now do most cordially.” The Presbytery 
informed Mr. Hodge they could do nothing for him at. present, 


___ *This is extracted from a copy of a letter addressed by Mr. Hodge to the Assem- 

“bly. of 1809. _ Who ever before heard a Presbytery being invested with Synodical 
powers? With the same propriety a session may be inyested with Presbyterial 
powers, 
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but. that before they rose, they would make up their judgment, 
andsend it to him by letter. Accordingly the following was 
s prtrancppitied, to Mr:.Hodge. mi <6 220525 “Stes 
> “ets Dear Sir;—Agreeably to your request, Presbytery. have 
- thought proper to address you by letter, and through you, all 
those likewise who are interested with you. We again renew 
our declaration. of an earnest solicitude and unfeigned anxiety, 
that the unhappy breach which has taken place between us 
emay. be healed, and the present existing differences removed; 
“and as you have requested a direct and formal statement from 
us of the terms on which that desirable and important object 
may be effected, we, with the same friendly spirit that was mani- 
fested in our late conference, and we hope with that honesty 
and integrity of heart which ought to actuate the servants of 
’ our divine Lord and Master, do- proceed to state these terms 
and requisitions, which, to descend to the lowest stage of accom- 
modation, we think are necessary. And in the first place, as to 
_ yourself, we think the ground of your suspension by Synod just, 
and consequently, the reasons for that procedure right and pro- 
' per. With this impression, we conceive your restoration can 
only be. effe cted by a proper aknowledgment of the faith, and 
‘submission to the authority of our church, as contained in our 
book of discipline, to which you are referred. 'Thesame will be 
required of those brethren who are yet under citation for not 
submitting to the authority of Synod, as exercised. by their 
Commission. Any thing less than this, would subject us to the 
censure of that body, a part of which we compose, and of 
whose adjudications i in the case of the Cumberland Presbytery 
we approve. In the next place, with relation to those young 
~~ men licensed and ordained by the aforesaid Presbytery, we do 
humbly conceive that a formal examination of them respecting 
* doctrine and discipline is indispensible, under present circum- 
stances, for us to be satisfied, as a Presbytery, respecting their 
sentiments; and consequently, whether we are agreed in point 
of doctrine, without which a union would be inconsistent, and 
afford no security for future peace and harmony in the church. 
From hence it may be easily inferred, that an unequivocal a- 
doption of our Confession of Faith is also indispensible. This 
goons be only placing them on the same grounds on which we 
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= stand, and any other could not be aduiatle or desirable 


to either those young men or ourselves.. For them ‘to. adopt: the 
Confession of Faith only i in-part, and we the whole, would’ by. nOYA 
-means, in our opinion, effect a union according to truth and ¥ 
reality ; and we conceive a nominal union would not prove. a 
sufficient security against future difficulties; and whatever in- 
ference may be drawn by others, respecting what is called, fa- 
tality, from our views, as expressed in the Confession of Faith, 
respecting the divine sovereignty, in the decrees of predestina- =~ 
tion and election, we conceive that no such conclusion can faly 
-Jow from the premises as there laid down.” = 
“To the terms contained in this letter, the members of the 
Council could not submit, and as it was utterly impossible for 
them, circumstanced as they were, to appeal from the Synod to 
the General Assembly, Mr. Hodge addressed another letter 
to that body, at ‘their sessions in 1809.* Kentucky Synod also 
addressed a letter to the General Assembly in relation to their 
proceedings with the Cumberland Presbytery, which produced 
the following:—* The Assembly took into consideration a letter 
from the Synod of. Kentucky, and having also read another let- 
ter from their records, which by accident was detained from 
the last Assembly, were of opinion, that the Synod have in their 
letters exercised their unquestionable right of explaining their 
proceedings, which they have done, in a respectful and able 
manner, and fo the full satisfaction of this Assembly: and the 
Assembly think it due tothat Synod to say, that they deserve 
the thanks of the church-for the firmness and zeal with which 
they have acted, in the trying circumstances in which they have ~ 
been placed,” 
___ Thus did the General Assembly approve and Sohtiets the pro-. _ 
“ceedings of Kentucky Synod in relation to its conduct towar 
the revival members of Cumberland Presbytery. But wasthere 
no inconsistancy in this decision? The reader will remember 
that the revival members of Cumberland. Presbytery addressed 
a letter tothe General Assembly in A. D. 1806, “explaining 
their proceedings” which they did “in a respectful and able 


* A copy of this letter is in our possession in the-hand writing of Mr. Hodge, 
but the close of it is so mutilated that we cannot lay it before our readers. 
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manner.’ = But the aaa replied to tek: «ipa i uch as 
you have not regularly appealed to this Assembly, the) do not 
consider themselves a as called on Joan to decide | on 1 your 
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Brace Pr sada wrote aothak letter ofthe’ same nature 
to the Assembly of A.D. 1808, to which the Assembly replied, 
“That, as the matter had not been brought up to them by ap- 
peal from the Synod of Kentucky, they could give no relief.” 
Buta letter from Kentucky Synod, with the perusal of another, 
Mca a year before, could draw from the Assembly a hearty 
“approval of all their proceedings: If the Assembly, at the two 
previous annual sessions could not act judicially upon the case, 
because it came before them by letter from the members of 
Cumberland Presbytery. We cannot see on what prittipre 
they could act upon it when it came before them by a letter 
from Kentucky Synod. Mr. Lyle, one of the most violent mem- 
» - bers of the Commission, w was present at this Assembly, and re- 
, presented to the members, that there was no prospect the 
4 members of Cumberland Presbytery ever would come regularly 
“before them. And well did that gentleman know that, Ken- 
ate Synod, by placing the affair in the hands of Transylvania 
Presbytery, together with full Synodical powers toact and decide 
upon it, had taken effectual means to prevent the member, ya 
Cumberland Presbytery from coming before the General A 
bly by regular appeal from Kentucky Synod. But this does 
not alter the merit of the case, and it is evident that if the As- 
sembly could not act upon the case by a letter from Cumbér- 
land Presbytery, neither could they judicially act Byes it by 
one or fifty letters from the-Kentucky Synod. 


ung men, four of whom were ordained, from preaching omens 
inistering ordinances, in consequence of any < authority they 
received from Cumberland Presbytery. The General As- 
sembly of 1807, pronounced this procedure, at “ least of ques- 
tionable regularity. ” The General Assembly of 1809, however, 

approved of and confirmed this act of the Commission. In the 


bate of the General Assembly of 1816, we find the following, — 


‘in a report of a Committee who had examined the minutes of. 


the Synod of ER oe which was adopted. “Your Committee 
80 


It will be remembered that the Commission prohibited all the = * 
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Presbytery of Genev a, to ee ccaiter their cote on the 
subject of the the admission of the Rev. Shepley Wells, a con- | 
Me stituent member of that presbytery.” _ “The Synod of Geneva ~ 
were, beyond doubt, competent to censure the Presby tery of 
Geneva for admitting hastily, and on slight evidence, into their 
body an unworthy, or even suspicious character. -But it is, in- 
the opinion of your Committee equally clear, that the right of © 
deciding on the fitness of admitting Mr. Wells, a constituent 
member of Presbytery of Geneva, belonged to the 'Presby tery 
itself, and having admitted him, no matter how improvidently, 
that their decision was valid and final. The individual admit- 
ted became a member in full standing; nor could the Presbytery, 
though it should reconsider, reverse its own decision, er in any 
way sever the member so admitted from their body, except by 
a regular process.”—Minutes of the General Assembly, Vol. 
Ill. page 235. According to this decision of the General As- © 
sembly of L816, the Cumberland Presbytery could not have si- 
lenced Messrs. Ewing, King, Nelson and Hodge, except ‘by a. 
regular process, much less could the: Commission of Kentucky. 
Synod do it, so that had the case even come regularly, before 
b. the Assembly of 1809, the procedure of that body was “at least 
of questionable regularity;” and we think that posterity will 
pronounce it illegal, and unconstitutional. Indeed the Stated 
_ Clerk of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church* has 
eady published in his valuable periodical that the Cumber- 
1d Presbyterians inthese unhappy difficulties “ received great 
ecclesiastical wrong.” 
The members of the Council received the intelligence that 
_ the Assembly had decided in favor of the Synod, with aston-™ 
ishment; and at their next meeting which was in August (18 
a majority were in favor of constituting into a Presbyte 
But as some wished to make a last effort with the Synod, it 
was unanimously agreed that two Commissioners should be 
appointed to propose the following terms te the Synod, or 
Transylvania Presbytery. « 


“ We, the preachers belonging to ae Council, both ald post 


* Dr. Ely, Editor of the Philadel] phian. 


young; from a sincere aoe Be in union with the cae, : 


Presbyterian church,. are willing to be examined on the t 
of our holy religion, by. the Transylvania Presbytery, Synod, ¢ or 
a Committee appointed for that purpose; taking along the idea, 
however, that we be received or rejected as a connected body. 
_ Also all our ministers ordained and licentiate, retain their for- 
mer authority derived from the Cumberland Pr esby tery.” They 
also expressed their willingness, if required, to adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith with the exception of the idea of fatality only. 
The Commissioners appointed. to propose these terms were the 
Rey. Wm. Hodge, and Thomas Donnel. Mr. Hodge repaired 
to. Lexington, where he laid the foregoing terms before the 
Kentucky Synod, at their sessions in October, 1809, which were 
rejected. He then presented the following: “ge 
_“ Reverend Fathers and Brothers:—Having been a member 
of the late Cumberland Presbytery, whose candidates were 
forbidden, by your Commission, to act as ministers or public 


| ‘teachers, because they were supposed not to be sound in the 


faith, of the partial manner in which they adopted the Confes- 
~ sion and government of our church. 

™~ Being deeply impressed with the divided state of the church. 
in our country—having an earnest desire to promote the peace 
and good order thereof, and also to supporther authority un- 
der Christ—I do in an individual capacity, most earnestly re- 


' quest, and humbly pray your reverend body to appoint a com- — 


mittee as soon as possible for the purpose of examining 
these young men on the soundness of their faith and unease 
cal reception of the confession and government of our church, t 
which examination I am well assured they will cheerfully sub- 
mit. That those whom you may find orthodox in their senti- 


y qualifications in their case as individuals, but this I 
submit to yourwisdom. I make this request because I humbly 
‘conceive Tf obtained, it will produce peace and harmony jn our 
societies—bring fully under your care and inspection a large 
and respectable body of professing Christians. 

Should you condescend to hear your humble petitioner and 
appoint a committee for the above purpose, my next request — 
is, that said committee be authorized to deal with myself as an 
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nts and aptness to teach, you would dispense with liter- 
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your consideration, sincerely roping you will not take’ amiss 
any thing that I have suggested. 
That the Great Head of the Chareh may Freel you in all 


your deliberations, restore peace and purity in principle and. 7 


practice, in all his oleinehighss! is ae shall ‘be ee prayes of your 
humble petitioner.” 


This produced an order for a seas of iiieaaloants Pres- 


bytery in Decémber, at Green One: te confer with Mr. 
Hodge and others. 
The Council met at Shiloh on the Ath of day October, i D. 


senger was dispatched to nis residet 
he would meet with the Council, 
The enquiry was thenput, what progress have the Commissioners 


» with a request that 


made at the Transylvania Presbytery, or Kentucky Synod, _ 
_ towards bringing about a reconciliation, &c.?. After some 


1809. As Mr. Hodge did not appear for sometime, ‘a mes-. 
wi ‘ 


with which he complied. 
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"preliminary remarks; Mr. Hodge read the petition above, which — 
he had presented to the Kentucky Synod, and the order of that — 


body nponit, and argued that he had obtained the substance 
of the terms of the Council. These terms were then read, and 
compared with the petition, and order of the Synod.- ‘The vote 
was then taken, has the Synod complied with the propositions 
got the Council—which was decided in’ the negative, by a 

rge m jority. The vote was then taken whether or not the 
ution of the last Council should be put into execution, 


* which wentsolemuly to declare “that unless the Synod acceeded 


to. their propositions they would on this day coustitute into a 


“majority :—after which Mr. William Hodge, his nepher 
Mr. Samuel Hodge, aud Thomas pa elder, withdrew fror 
the Council: ~ 4 
The only ordained ministers now present were Messrs, Wm. 
M’Gee, Finis Ewing,-and Samuel King. Mr. M’Gee informed 
the Council, he at that time felt embarrassed in his mind con- 


cerning the propriety of constituting into a Presbytery: in con- 
sequence of this, the Council adjourned, for a short period, to 


give him an opportunity of coming to a decision, during which 


in the affirmative by alae. 


e 


.. “was cartes e rone of Gracé for direction. 
he ‘infor med the mer bers that 


- When the Council see 
“he did not feel free to constitute then. The hesitation 
of Mr. M’Gee did not originate in any fears that by. con-. i 
stituting into. a Presby tery, the members would exercise a right 
ie * which did not belong to them; but simply from the fact, that al- 
3 though-he believed that the idea of fatality was taught in the 
Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian church, and that the 
©-truth lay betwixt Arminianism and Calvinism; yet he had not 
been able to frame | a system, which in his views comprised the 
as whole truth, as it is in Christ Jesus; and he declared, that he 


J 


- . could not act in the constitution of a Presbytery, until Re could e . 


rbe perfectly satisfied on this subject. While’ in this sta 
‘mind he refrained alt ether from the exercise of the min 
Mr. M’Adow had for some time, taken no part in the Councils of 
‘the brethren, owing to ill health. Therefore the members of the 
Council were in a very perplexing condition, and to-all human 

appearance, their future usefulness, as a body of ministers, ap- 

» peared on the very eve of being blasted, and the churches, under 

* ~ their care, of being annihilated. fn this state the members of “the 

Council, together with all the licentiates and candidates present, 
‘formed into.a committee; and entered into a free conversation 
on the subject before them: when it. was fully agreed to, that 
each ordained minister, licentiate, elder, and representative 
should continue in union, and use their influence’ to keep the 
societies in union, until the third Friday in March ne t;" and 
then meet at the Ridge meeting house. After which e: shoul ; 
be released from the bond, unless previous to that time, three 

- ordained ministers of the body had constituted a Presbytery. 

In the. meanwhile Mr. _—" Hodge, his nephew Samuel 

Hodge, and Thomas Nelson, repgired to Transylvania Presby- 

_ tery, which was called to meet in December by the Kentucky 
_ Synod. Mr. William Hodge was restored to his former standing 
in the Presbyterian church, and Thomas Nekor and Samuel 
Hodge having submitted to an examination on divinity, their 
licensure me ordination by Cumberland Presbytery were re- 
cognized and confirmed. As the literary attainments of Mr. 
ides were inferior to those of most of the young men licer nsed 
or ordained by Cumberland Presbytery, we are warranted in the 


ia 
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Cou Ml BE oun they d | fat ndas thers ; A 
hat fatality was not . the ‘Confession of F 7 we 
think these brethren capone ange indulged in. their -con- 

scientiors Cae on that subject : aes 
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~ * The Géneral Assenibly say, i in relation to Cumdértand Bretyleny — 

« The objections they make to.our Co sionof Faith as if it taught the doc- 
trines of fatality, we fear is not so much e result of a defect of understanding, “aah 
as of disposition to misrepresent. For who could dream that the doctrine of fatali- 
ty was. ‘taught in an instrument, in which itis declared expressly, that the Hier. of > 

q@ascond causes is not impaired. —Asssembhy | 
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eco Dae: visited Mr. MC Adow, ae informed him 
the object of their coming was to request his agency in consti- 
tulinga new and independent Presbytery. He replied that Ry 
' this measure was too important to be adopted hastily, therefore 
he must have. some time for prayer, and reflection, before he 
would give them an answer. The whole night was spent by 
him in prayer to Almighty God for direction; in the morning, 
he was still undecided, during the day he repeatedly retired to 
: secret devotion, at length he came in with a most. cheerful and 
heavenly countenance and informed them he was ready to con- 
stiute the Presbytery, that God had heard and answered the 
doubtful question. Accordingly, the first Cumberlan Bree: 
tery was. constituted on the 4th day of Februry 1810. : 
«In Dixon County, State of Tennessee, at the Rev. Samuel 
MW: Adow’s this 4th day of February, 1810. 
«“ We Samuel M’Adow, Finis Ewing, and Samuel King, re- 


* 


an? . 


‘ “gn larly ordained ministers, in the Presbyterian eburch, against 


whom no charge, either: of immorality or heres; las ever been 


exhibited, before any of the church Judicatures, having waited 


jn vain more than four years, in the mean time petitioning the % 
“General” mbly for a redress of grievances, and a restoration 

of our violated rights, have e, and do hereby agree and determine, 

‘to constitute into a Presbytery, known by the name of the Cum- ‘4 
~— berland Presbytery, on the following conditions. * 


‘a 


byt this Presbytery, a 
-« may hereafter be ordained by this] be 
- before such licensure and ordiné ‘ion, to receive ait adopt the 
- "© aatcigni and Discipline of the ate church, except 
the idea of fatality, that seems to be taught under the mysterious 
doctrine of predestination. It is to be understood, however, 
that such as can clearly receive the Confession, without an ex- 
ception, shall not be required make any. Moreover, all li- 
centiates before they are set apart to the whole work of the min- 


istry, or ordained, shall be required to undergo an examination 
satu and Moral - 


. 


j nglish Grammer, Geogra tronom: 

ilosophy, and Church History. It lise e understood that 

ainations on experimental religion heology will be omit- 

The Neto an may also require an examination on all, 

? or.onany part, of the above branches of literature Hefolaabany 
sure if they deem it expedient.” 

The charge has often been made, that Canipaslond Biceley: 
_terians have no regular ordination among them, and that 
“they have no right to administer ordinances, &c. This charge 

& however is exceedingly absurd, and has long since been viewed 
as false by all reflecting Presbyterians, who are acquainted with 
the true history of the difficulties between Cumberland Presby- . 
_tery and Kentucky Synod. -It is true, that the Commission of 
o. Synod had prohibited Messrs Ewing and King from Preaching 
‘and adinigigring ordinances, which prohibition was disorderly 
and al, as we have already shown. Mr. M?’Adow 
had been cited to appear before the Synod, for refusing. to sub- 
__ mit to the examination of the young men by the Commission.— 
And it is also true that Mulenburgh Presbytery pretended to 
depose him from the Gospel Ministry, but this was done, in con- 
8 ppising i in constituling a new, and independent 
which act he declined the jurisdiction of the 
. Peabsician ‘hurch; therefore, that Presbytery had no better 
right to depose Mr. M’Adow from the office of th ospel Min- 
istry, than the Pope has to depose all the poet 
Christendom. 

- The new Peehytery proceeded to examine, and ordain’ Mr. 

= + Ephraim McLean. “ Durin g the whole ne transactions” © 


>. + a we 


uinisters in 


ar that it “was duty to 
eared that I had no immediate, 
ice direct from God, that we 


the Presby ae b 
special and overpowering evic 


were about todo right. But bene appointed to preside in the es 


ordination. It became my duty to pray, I distinctly recollect 
that with one hand on the head of the preacher, and the other 
lifted to Heaven, the first sentence I uttered, the immediate pre- 
sence and power of God were most sensibly felt by me, and I be- 
lieve by all engaged i in the transaction, and Bua were my feel- 
ings, that every dot ubt concernin ng t 
done wasentirely banished.”* 
The Pr esbytery adjourned ny ec 
on the third Sunday ir [arch. 
Thus did the difficulties between ‘the Revival ministers of 
Cumberland Presbytery, and Kentucky Synod, result in the for- 
mation ofa new presbytery, independent of the Presbyterian 


_ Church. But,not until every mean withinthe power of the for- 


.* 


mer had been used by them to effect a reconcilation, which it. 
appears could be brought about, only by their unequivocal adop- 
tion of the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, and | 


which as honest men they could not do. 

That the first Cumberland Presby tery gave no cause of 
complaint cannot be asserted, for if the Presbyterian Descipline 
be taken as the rule, by which they as members of that church 
were bound to be governed, they went too far in the ordin ation 
of Samuel Hodge, and the Licensure of James Farr, ars per- 
haps one or two more who were licensed by them. But if the 
sacred scriptures, and the example of our blessed Lord himself be. 
taken as the highest authority; it will be extending las difficult 
to prove, that they departed from the proper mode of ‘introduc- 
ing men into the Gospel ministry. The cour se pursued by 
the opposite party was unjust, and cruel, and thei 
ciations of the young men, as disorderly, heritical, and dis- 
organizing aoeres not of the spirit of Christ, neither did they 
act candidly, in not distinguishing between those, who were 
merely licensed as exhorters and catchists, from those, who were 


’ 
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received as candidates; as they could not but know that % 
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expectation of nse 
them all into the nel but 6 1 ‘such, as after some trial 
gave satisfactory e evidence of their aptness to teach; and as an 

. evidence, that such was not’ the design of the members of Cum- 
berland Presbytery, notone half of those licensed to exhort, were 

received by them as candidates. for the Gospel ministry; when 
we take into view the very clear manifestations of the Divine 
approbation, which attended 1] ag labors of the young men, these 
difficulties must stand as ‘a lasting monument, that sectarian ar- 
rangements, and policy, are often at war with the ae interests 

_ of the general course of the Redeemer of guilty Tenge: 
* Bes this seperation took place i it was foretold ae 


sbytery would be like Jonah’s gourd, thatits members would 

wander farther, and farther from the confession of Faith of ‘the 
Presbyterian Church until they would embrace, and promulgate 

the most dangerous heresies; and that their influence would ne- 

ver be felt, beyond the — of Green River and Cumberland 

= countries: such no doubt would have been. the i issue, had they” 
airdagiety in their own strength, and this would. have afforded 

+ aclear evidence; that the Head of the church disapproved of 

& theircourse. Butif such results did not follow; and their labors 
were instrumental in bringing thousands into the fold of Christ: 

it must be conceded that they had the approbationof Heaven. 
Agreably to appointment the Cumberland Presbytery, met at 

the Ridge meeting house on the third Tuesday in March 1810, at 

* “which timeand place, the members of the Council, together with 

" the licensed preachers, and candidates, who had agreed to con- 
tinue in Union until that time, were also present, and three or- 

dained, ministers having constituted a, Presbytery, the bond of 

union was considered perpetual. Thus, when to all human ap- 
pearance the. vevival party of Cumberland Presbytery were 

about to be. catered, and their congregations to be taken pos- 
session of by ie: denominations of christians, did they in their 

7 last extremity, see the Lord open a door of usefulness before them, 
and lead them into a large place, where there was much ground 
to occupy: The following remarks from one of the young men who 
had been encouraged by the members of the council to exercise 
his gifts in public exhortation, will no doubt exhibit the views, and 
feelings ofall the others, who a circumstanced in 


Pe i ‘er 
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Salas jaca Rie pocet jon of the first Cumberland Presby- 
tery by Messrs M’Adow, Ewing and King. If Tever was free 
from sectarian feelings, it was at that period, I often thought for 
what am I laboring, Tam connected with.no constituted Church, 
and know not, that Tever shall be. For what then do I labor, 
if I cannot build up a Church? The reply was, only for the 
glory of God, and the salvation of wrecious souls. But what will 
become of the few so strongly unite aa in the bonds of love? This 
could only be solved.by the Head of the church and of Him I of- 
ten, sought for an answer; and Lam persuaded he did answer as 
sometime before the Bhesby ie was constituted, I became. 
quite calm on the subject, under the firm persuasion that th 
Lord would open a way for us.. I was in this frame when the io 
telligence reached me, which caused me to feel truly thankful 
to God who ‘had thus opened a door for a feeble handful of 
his followers to become more extensively useful.* When 
‘Cumberland Presbytery was constituted at Ridge meet- 
ing house, in March 1810, which may properly be consider- 
ed the firstregular Session, for at it, the churches were first re- 
presented. Jt included four ordained ministers, viz: Samuel M’- 
Adow,t Finis Ewing, Samuel King, andEphraim M’Lean. Six 
licensed preachers, viz: Jas. B. Poter, Hugh Kirkpatriek, Robt. 
Bell, David Foster, Thomas Calhoun and J ames Farr, and 
seven candidates for the ministry viz: Alexander Chapman, Wil- 


liam Harris, Robert Donnel, William Barnett, William Bum- — 


pass, Robert McCorkle and David McLin, AJithese candidates 
i the pee of Mr. Chapman, Me, ad been receiy 


as paandsdates for the Tiveactins until this cy . “These 1 minis- 
ters, licentiates, and candidates may be vi the F athers 


may be me Mr. M’Gee; who altbéigh for reasons already 
stated, he did not aidin the constit 


*Robert Donnel. +See 
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a member. of the Presbytery at the fall session in 18 10, and for a 
umber of years afterwards labored successfully, nd was emin- 
ently useful not only in extending the borders. of the young 
branch to which he. belonged, but also was. the. honored instru- 
ments, in bringing many precious souls from darkness to lights 
from the power of Satan, to an interest in the previleges | of the 
sons of God. The constitution of the Presbytery was hailed. 
with joy by all. ‘the churches formerly under the care of the Coun- 
cil, of this they were informed by a circular letter written by 
order of Presby ery 
At the fourth session of Cumberland Presby on hich was 
heldin Oct. 1811, a Committee was appointed to wee delega- 
tion from Malenburgh, and West Tennessee A of the 
Presbyterian Church, “to confer on the subject of a reunion, 
andother matters relative to that harmony that should exist, 
between the members and people of Jesus Christ. Instead of a. 
union being effected between the two bodies , by order of West 
Tennessee Presbytery, a pastoral letter was addressed to all the 
churches under its care, warning them of the heristes, of those 
who had assumed the names Cumberland Presbytery, asserting 
that its members had no authority to administer ordinances &c. 
This letier was ably answered by Rey. Finis Ewing. The 
whole affair resulted,in the exclusion of the memhers of Cumber-. 
land Presbytery and the members of their churches from a par- 
ticipation in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, when. adminis- 
tered by Presbyterian ministers. This harsh and unchristian 
measure produced the following on the parts of Cumberland 
Presbytery “ Whercas our brethren of Mulenburgh, and West 
Tennessee Presby terics, instead SES ROR Rs of recon- 
cilationthave officially shut the door against the two bodies com- 
muning together. Resolved Ist, That this presbytery, has, in 
substance, complied with our declaration in the circular letter. 
relating toareunioy, 2, It is our opinion that the Mulenburgh, 
and West Tennessee Presbyteries by their late acts have for the 
present cut off all prospects of a reunion, between the two church- 
es. 3. That we have alwaysbeen, and expect to continue to be 
willing and ready, to have uniox on proper principles with the 


*See Arpendes, Ki. 
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"general Presbyterian Church. This last resolution is a fair sam- 
ple of the spirit which has prevailed among the great body of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian ministers and people, and which we 
trust will continue to be cherished by them, not only towards the 
Presbyterian church, but towards all evangelical denominations. 

When the Comission of Synod prohibited the young men from 
preaching the Gospel, their operations were in a great measure 
confined to the Green River and Cumberland countries, but not- 
withstanding all the difficulties, in which the council was involv- 
ed, performing 1 no presbyterial acts for the space of four years 
in consequenc 7 of which, all who placed themselves under the 
care of that body with an’eyeto the ministry during that period, 
had to labor under many serious disadvantages, being only au- 

thorized, or rather encouraged, to exercise their gifts as exhor- 
ters,and many of the churches being in a great measure depriv- 
ed of the sealing pordinances, yet their members gradually in- 
creased, and their bounds were every year enlarged. And such 
was the rapid increase of the church, that three years after 
the constitution of the Presbytery, it was deemed necessary to di- 
vide it into three, viz: Cumberland, Logan and Elk Presbyteries. 

The membersof these Presbyteries met at the Beech church, 
Sumner county Tennessee, on the 5th day of October, 1813; and 
constitutedCumberland Synod.* At these sessions of Synod, the 
brief view of the doctrines and discipline &e. of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in Woodward's edition of Buck’s 
Theological Dictienary, was unanimously approved of, and di- 
rected to be published in that work, and reads as follows: 

“ Doctrines.—It has been already observed, that the Presby- 
terian confession is their confession, “except the idea of fatality. Hs 
But as some may think this too indefinite, it may be proper here 
to state explicitly ali the essential doctrines or tenets they hold. 

Ist. That Adam was made upright, pure and free; that he 
was necessarily under the moral law, which binds allintelligen- 
ces; and having transgressed it, he was.consequently, with all 
his posterity, exposed to eternal punishment and misery. 

2d. That Christ the second Adam represented just as many as 


*At these sessions of Synod the name of Cumberland Presbytery was altered 
te that of Nashville Presbytery. 
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the first, consequently made an atonement fora gi: will 
be testified in due time.” But that the benefit that atone- 
ment will be only received by the true believer. — 
3d. That all Adam’s family are oe depra d, “ concieved 
in sin; going astray from the womb, and : children of wrath,” 
therefore must “be born again,” ee ‘and sanctified, or ee 
never can enter into the kingdom of God. Cin 

jus ification i is ie faith alone as the variant 
Oy —. active and passive obedi ce, as the 


‘™~ 


aie being imputed or psbicatiiel to hie ca n the 
account he will be enabled to go on from one depisal of grace to 
another, in a progressive life éf sanctification, until he is fit’ to 
be gathered to the garner of God, who will certainly take to 
glory every man who is really justified: that is, he, Christ, 
has become wisdom, (light Me savines,) righteousness, (to 
justify) sanctification, (to cleanse) and See (to glorify) 
to every truly regenerated soul. 

6th. That there are three persons in one God, coequal, essen- 
tial, and eternal; or the Father, Word, and Holy Ghost: that 
the Mediator is very God and very man; two distinct natures in 


the same person; therefore while the humanity obeys and suf- 


fers, there is infinite worth or merit given to that obedience and 
suffering, by the union of the divinity. 

They dissent from the Confession—in, Ist. That there are no 
eternal reprobates.—2d. That Christ died not for a part only, 
but for all mankinte 3a. That all infants, dying in infancy, 
are saved through Christ and sanctification of the Spirit.—4th. 
That the Spirit of God operates on the world, or as coextensively 
as Christ has made the atonement, in such a manner as to leave 
all men inexcusable. ret 

As to the doctrines of predestination and election, they think 
(with many eminent and modest divines who have written on 
the subject,) they are mysterious, they are not well pleased with: 
the application that rigid Calvanists, or Arminians make of 
them. They think the truth, of that, as well 


| many other 
points in divinity, lies between the opposite n 


- ground to 


they are equally conedant those doctrines sho 


rued as to make any thing the c reature has 
done, or c 


honor of ‘our justifica ation mand persey rance from God’s unmerit 

ed grace, and Christ’s pu a macticas On, the other hand, 

ula not be so con- 

strued as to. pices’ meine the author of a direct] Or indirectly; 
1. f his fallen” rac: 

; the express hh eaoaas deck rations of God’s ~ 

{ mittot in Atonement and eppaptions off hg 


wit 0 his oath to fpirine no meaning, ihe he 
swears he | has no cc ON in their death; or to resolve the whole 
‘character of the Deity into his sovereignty, without a due regard ~ 
to all other of his adorable attributes. Finally they think those 
doctrines owght to be thought and spoken of in a consistency 
with God’s moral government, which always has’ for its object 
the happiness of his intelligent creatures, when it consists with 
his justice and the honor of the divine throne. 

Discipline. Their discipline is Presbyterian. Their. con- 
gregations By governed by church ee presbyteries, and 
they now have appointed to constitute a synod to be called the 


i meritorious i in z i ath or to lay any 
i vel done 13? or to take ihc least. degree of the . 
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are confident however, that those doctrines shoul ot, on the 
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Cumberland Synod. They are tenacious of the Presbyterian a 


form of church government; because they believe it to be equi- 
table, just, and scriptural: and because it tends to cherish in 
their minds, and the minds of their congregations, alove of civil, 
as well as religious liberty; its being so congenial to the repub- 
lican form of government established in these United States; 
which stands equally aloof from monarchy and anarch i. 

On the subject of their deviation from the old rule’ 
spect to literary qualification for the ministry, they vO 
be understood as undervaluing that precious handmaid to the 
usefal work of a Gospel minister. They have in two publica- 
tions, called “ a circular letter,” and “a reply,” given abundant 
evidence of their anxiety to acquire and promote useful knowl- 
edge; by recommending the study of the Greek scriptures, and 
and by their exertions to procure a circulating libpary. of theolo- 
gical, hist and scientific books, which they are increasing” 
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from time to time. “Notwithsianding, they are persuaded that 


God has and does call many to preach the Go ho have no 
- knowledge of the original languages, and who have been and 
~are eminently useful in their profession. They have therefore 
bs dispensed with that condition, as not being absolutely necessary; 

yet they, —— '; when it can conveniently be acquired. 
__» From pursuing this course they have, as might be expected, 
some learned an: some less learned preachers of the everlasting 
“ght pel; ie: ter of whom appear in many instances to be as 
useful in promoti the work of God, as the former.’ Yong 

To which may be added, that Cumberland Pr 
baptize infants, where one or both parents aaeee ( 
fession of religion. Believing adults who have not been b 
tized in infancy, are’ permitted to select that mode of baptism 


<4 


they believe most scriptural. ; 
At the first sessions of Synod, a committocs appointed 
to prepare a Confession of Faith, Catechism, and Discipline, 
in conformity to the avowed principles of the body. It con- 
- sisted of Rev. Messrs, William M’Gee, Finis Ewing, Robert 
Donnel, and Thomas Calhoun. The committee simply modifi- 
% ed the Westminister Confession, and Catechism, expunging 
ed what they believed unscriptural and supplying what they 
thought inaccordance with the word of God. The whole 
_.._ was presented ‘to the Synod of 1816, who approved of, and 
adopted it, as the Confession of Faith, and Discipline of the 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church. * | 
The Cumberland Presbyterians continued gradually to in- 
crease, and their bounds were every year to enlarge, owing tothe 
blessing of God attending the exertions of her ministers, and 
~ Jicensed preachers, most of whom acted as missionaries, and sup- 
plied ma y settlements with the means of grace, whose inhabit- 
ants, otherwise, must have perished for lack of knowledge. 
Every year campmeetings were held in the larger congregations 
at which hundreds passed from death unto life, many flourish- 
ing societies were formed, and in all quarters these men of God 
had the happiness of seeing the work of the Lord prospering in 
their hands. Indeed the field of labor had become so extensive, 
and the societies so numerous, that it was found impossible for 
the preachers to supply the pressing calls for the means of 
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ich we ured in upon them from all q: ri. The 
‘after serious consideration, € imnestly re- _ » 
wholerchtgeh;ghould hold iapeate day of 
f fas ig and prayer to Almighty 
‘th more laborers inte the 
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ey idently heard 
us odtpourin 


shortly aft 


fo. the Presbyteries, as cand try; 
om afterwards became bright ornaments: of the 
e ministers of Jesus Christ. ‘This new acces- 


njand in A.D. 1820; Cumberland Presbyterians were’ 
numerous, not only in Tennessee, and Western Kentucky, but 
many flourishing societies existed in Alabama, jadiang Wie 
~ Missouri, and Arkansas. ica 

. The growing prosperity and usefulness of the Cumberland » 
Presbyterian body, appears- from the fact, that in 1822, the 3 
ordained ministers amounted to forty-six, besides licensed preach=) 
ers and candidates, and through ne instrumentality, that _ 
year, two thousand 'seven hundred and eighteen persons pro- ; 
fessed to obtain an interest in the.blood of Christ, and five 
hundred and seventy-five adults were baptized by them. 


From the minutes of the Synod of 1526, it appears that,/at we 


that period, the Synod included eighty ordained: ministers; that 
during the year ending with these sessions, three thousand h @ 
hundred and five persons, through their instrumentality pro “* 
sed to pass from death unto life, and that seven hundr and 
sixty-eight adults had been baptized by them. 


The bounds of the church ad now. become 30 G oo 


that it was believed to cause an unnecessary waste me 
all the members of Synod to assemble at the same place. 
The Presbyteries had been requested to report whether 
they wished a division of Synod, or: not, and if a divi- 
Assembly, or a delegated Synod 
| reported in favor of a General 
ion it was resolved that the ques- 


sion, whether a Gen 
should be formed. A 


tion be postponed, i 


tended greatly to extend the bounds of the * 


ae 
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% 
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At thes sessions’ of Synod the follo ing lution was 
adopted:— = ‘ay 2 
: _ “ Wueraas, the Synod of the conan Egy Church 
have long considere Literature a most :excellent auxiliary in- 
» promoting the interests ts of our holy religi and fearing that the 
: oo he ie education pursu a: ir public In- 


as too “great a tendenc the 
oo} yments o of life, to unnerve Bodily ¥ vigor, and con- 
rodu mental imbecilitys, and considering regular 
lly necessary to bodily health and m mental ener- 
eye parithout which the great object of education must be enti ely 
ry defeated—they for the advantage of the rising gen a i 
general, and their own Candidates and Children in par iéular, | 
have thought proper to adopt the following Resolutions— 
* _ Resolved—that this Synod establish a mou be known by 


the name of the CumBrrLanp Presspyrerian Contzenr, in some 


» central situation within her bounds:—that, : 
3 Our hi ighest Judicature shall in. future -constitute a Board of 
* “Trustees; ut for the present five Commissioners shall be cho- 
sen, any three of whom may act, to select a site, receive dona- 
tions, and subscriptions, purchase Jand, and make the necessary 
F ~ arrangements for bringing the: Institution into ‘operation; and | 
y shall have power to appoint a Committee of five, either in or out ~ 
of their body, to act asa Board of Trustees until. the, next 
meeting of the highest Judicature. In the selection of a site, 
the Commissioners shall have regard to donations, healthfulness, 
nd other conveniences of the place, and shall have power to 
ie purchpse a tract.of not less than 200, nor more than 500 acres 
of land for the benefit of the Institution:—that . 
a ee. ae ernal poreriment (6 ue the so een shall be under a 


a 
L 


eS 


vior, or te vléaeure of the rastacs :—that 
-Annexed to the Institution there shall be a Theological De- 


ry &c.—and to deliver lectures 2 k during the Winter 
session. pal such time as the funds will justify the employ- 
~ ment of stated Professors of the Ir stitution, ithe Board of Trus 


oy * 


* 


- skillfal ae 


to write a certain number a on 
m, (all which shall compose a body of Di- 


subjects assig aI 
uty = shall be to cinbade thei. Jectures to 


¢ vinityy) “— : 


stndentelh o exam ptiets thereon: en 
_ The Comr 5 


! “The ‘Superintendent of the fae shall ui 
feat in rotation to perform their term of daily labor,. and shall 
be privileged te . employ them at such kind of labor, principally 
agricultural, as may afford them useful exercise and conduce to 
the interests of the Institution :—that, sate 

“So much of the produce of the farm as may be nec 
shall be appropriated to the use of the boarding establish 
ment:—that, Z * 

It shall be the duty of the Faculty to forbid the use of feather 
beds and to restrict the students to a frugal and wholesome diet, 
avoiding all luxuries:—that, 

The rate of ‘Tuition shall be thirty dollars per year, and t 


-shall be no charge for boarding and washing, unless the. pete: 
-ties of the Institution*require it; but in no event shall this 


charge exceed the sum of thirty dollars per year:—that, A 
The privileges of the Institution extend to all young ee 
men of good moral character, who will efaie with the ter 
of admission:—that, pe 
All students shall pay semi-annually i in advance the sv 
quired by the rules of the Institution :—that, 5s 
‘All money collected after paying the salaries of the officers of 
the Institution shall pass into the treasury and go to constitute a 


Treasurer and Lib 
The Board of | 
such, shall hav 


4 


: 
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' to solicit donations, whose duty it shall be to réport to the Board 
ss and pay over al! money received—that, 
Persons appointed to receive donations shall be authorized to 
receive money, books, horses, stock, or farming utensils that, 
g = A6: the funds increase, the Board shall have e power to make . 
ngements for the establishment of rofessorships, and Schol- 
lars ips, each of which, if founded by Esbocietp or individuals, 
all be named for, or by that Society or individual:—that, 
= The collegiate course, entitling a student toa Diploma, shall 
consist of four years regular study; and the followin ee. ‘branch- + 
es shall be taught, during the first year. : English ¢ ee 
Gramm derii, Selectze € Vetri- Select Profanigs Virgil 
and Bla tiureson Rhetoric Abridged. During thesecond ° 
year, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Greek Grammar, Greek Tes- 
d Grasca Minora. During the third and fourth years 
sciences: Geography, ® Rhetorieliogic, Mathe- 
and Moral Philosophy, Astronomy and History, 
ier sciences as the Faculty may direct:—that, 
es for the Ministry inthe Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church shall not be received in the institution, unless they pro- 
duce satisfactory testimonials from their Presbyteries, and shall 
not be entitled toa Diploma, until they are adjudged thorough- . 
ly acquainted with the sciences required by the discipline of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Charch :-—that, 
All the students shall have the privilege, but none shall be 
vege to attend the Lectures on Theology, except the can- 
ates for the ministry in the Cumberland Presbyterian 


tament, a 


a charg : 

. ae aeety of ei cétons Caldwell county, Kentucky, was 
“y efixed x as the most suitable place for the location of the. 
~~ Enstitt . P*e| entinto operation on the Ist of March fol- 

lowing. Rev. i’. R. Cossit, the gentleman by whom its plan 


had been devivised, accepted of the Presidency and from 
that time to the present has filled the situation with honor 
to himself, and advantage to the chajeues In 1827, the Institu- 

la of Kentucky. This. 
tory, was blessed with 
fol) Spirit, and many of the stu- 
The average number of students 
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jes ee 
: een about. eighty, and it is computed ya its first 
"institution to the present day, sixty-seven probationers for. the 
ministry” have received instructions in the College, some for a 
longer and other for a shorter time. The students cultivate a 
farm of ABout three hundred acres, which is generally kept by 
them in excellent order,,and of late years they have raised a all . 
their own supplies at home. But owing to want of experienc x 
‘when first established, . it was found that the expense ¢ 
peers ns the f farm-was so great,.ihat> ithe ame necessary. 
_ - price of board and: tuition to eighty dollars. per 
‘he: theological department has never been inactive 
Tor n, owing to this, and the expenses incur 
establishment of the Institution, it has not yet pr 
tageous to the “church as could be wished. As poo 
entering into the ministry have not been afforded those facilities 
which its founders fondly expected, a ey for this evil is im- 
periously called for. 
In 1827 the number of ordained ministers in the 
land Presbyterian Church had increased to one-hun 
fourteen—the number of professions that year, was four thousand 
and six, and the number of adults baptized, nine pia and 
ninety-six. , 2 
At the sessions ‘a Synod in 1828, the subject of a Caneel 
Assembly was again discussed; ‘and a large majority being in 
favor of a General Assembly, Cumberland Synod was divided 
into four, viz: ee Green River, Pranklin aud Colum 
Synods. we 
The first General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, held its sessions in Princeton, Kentucky, in May 1829, 
Thus in the space of nineteen years, did the Citak ‘ 
bytery-enlarge to a Synod, and from that toa Gener 
And, from being a feeble disposed and persecuted few, . 
the fostering care of | the Head of the Church, the body became 3 
a numerous and respectable branch of the Church of Christ; 
and (their societies many and flourishing throughout the 
western and southern of the valley of the Mississippi. 
At this first Assembly, Rev. Messrs. Ogdin and Bone, were ap- 
pointed missionaries to travel through the eastern section of 
the pellep of Acie ol preach the Cone and solicit. 
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donations Gis College. They spent the following 
summer and autumn in the State of Ohio, and in Western e 
Pennsylvania, preaching with power and demonstration of the 
Spirit, especially in Ohio, where through their instrumentality 
many precious souls found redemption in the blood of the Lamb. 
The mission of these brethren paved the way for the opening 
of a door for extensive usefulness to the churchin Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, and the State of New York. 

In January, 1831, by request of a congregation of Préshyte- 
rians in Washington county, Paiaylvanits fivé of its members _ 
wrote a letter to the President of Cumberland College, stating 

yey had lately heard of the cxistence of the Cumber- 
sb terians in the West—that they had examined the 
brief expose of their doctrines*and discipline, published in 
Woodward’s edition of Buck’s Theological Dictionary, which 
the congregation sincerely approved oe that although they — 
were m nbers of the Presbyterian church, they could not adopt 
its Con fession of Faith in tanto, and were solicitous to become 
better acquainted with the Cumberland Presbyterians, who 
were viewed by them as their brethren in Christ Jesus;” and 
they requested that the President should adopt some measures 
to provide them, at least for a short time, with the ministrations 
ofa Cumberland Presbyterian missionary. Mr. Cossitt informed 
them that he would lay their case before the next General 
Assembly, and urge upon that body to meet with their wishes 
on the subject. To this the committee replied, “ Immediately 
on the receipt of yours, we called a meeting of the congrega- 
tion, and having read your letter to them, they expressed their 
gratification at the prospect of becoming better acquainted 
with the Cumberland Presbyterian ministers.. They entreated 
us to continue our correspondence with you, and to renew the 


“Fequest that your Assembly would send us a missionary fora 


short time. Should you succeed we wish you to inform us as 
early as possible, and if practicable we are solicitous for him to 
reach this by the first of June, which will enable us (should we 
agree with you in faith and practice) to obtain our dismission 
from the Presbyterian church, at the session of Presbytery which 
meets about the middle of that month. We are also author- 
ized to state that our minister wey approves of our proce- 


s of our sister 
congregations of the Presbyterian church believe as -we do,and 
for some time, especially since two of your preachers were in 
Washington, an anxious desire has been manifested by them to 
become. better acquainted with your. ministry.. Many who 
make no profession of religion are solicitous for your ministers 
to operate in this country; and we. believe, that if your Assem- 
bly will send-us one or more zealous preachers, they will under 
God, prove a great blessing to the church of Christ. We ‘do 
request that you will press the matter upon the ene Assem- 
bly with as much ardor as possible.” ‘ 

These documents together with mies of the same nata re from 
the. western section of the State of New York, were laid be- 
fore the General Assembly of 1831. The Assembly viewed 
these pressing calls,.as an intimation that the Head of the 
Church was opening amore extensive field of labor to the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian ministry, and appointed Rev. Alexander 
Chapman, Robert Donnel, Reuben Burrow, John Morgan, and 
A. M. Bryan missionaries to visit the congregations who had 
applied for the ministrations of Cumberland Presbyterians. 
‘Immediately after their appoinment, Messrs. Chapman, Morgan te 
and Bryan proceeded to Western Pennsylvania. Messrs. Don- 3 
nel and Burrow passed through North Carolina and Virginia, 
and in the autumn met the others in the vicinity of Washington, 
Pennsylvania. The following extract of a letter to Mr. Cossitt 
from one of the members of the congregation in Western Penn- 
“sylvania, that had applied for a Cumberland Presbyterian mise, 
sionary, exhibits the reception of the missionaries by that | 
ple, and the success of their frst labors of love among them. 
‘Messrs. Chapman, Bryan, and Morgan, reached us about three 
weeks ago, and were received with joy and thankfulness, | Thei 
first business was to declare their sentiments. This they di 
with such clearness and perspicuity, that almost all who heard 
them appeared to be convinced that their peculiarities were 
founded on the word of God, and none were disposed to con- 
trovert.. Having declared their peculiar views, they drop- 
ped non-essentials, and commenced preaching Christ and himcru- 
cified; this they did with such power, and demonstration of spirit, 

“lp . 
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that many were cut tothe heart, at the A ofthe sixth sermon 
preached by them; brother Morgan invited all who desire 
to obtain an interest in the blood of Christ, to distinguish 


‘themselves by meeting him before the stand, and to our as- 


tonishment forty-two went forward; and at this. time more than 
a hundred have distinguished themselves. God has often re- 
vived his work among. us here, but-we have never before wit- 
nessed any thing to compare with the blessed work, which is 
now in progress among us, through the instrumentality of these 
missionaries from the West.” 
The first Cumberland Presbyterian Society in » Pennsylvania 
was formed on the 18th of August 1S3I. A few weeks after 
its formation the members were induced to erect camps for the 
pu aay of holding a camp meeting, which was attended. with 
racious outpourings of the Holy Spirit, and many, during the 
ae ics obtained aninterest in the privilege of the sons of God. , 
Shortly after the close of the camp meeting, the Missionaries re- 
turned to the west except Messrs Morgan and Bryan, who con- 
tinued to labor with great success in that region, and formed a 
number of societies. During the summer of 1832, Rev. Messrs. 
Chapman and Harris visited these young churches, and in con- 


_ junction with the brethren already in the field, constituted the 


Pennsylvania Presbytery, to which several ministers formerly 
belonging to the Presbyterian and Methodist churches attached 
themselves. Rev. Milton Bird, of Logan Presbytery, also 
visited that region and becamea member of the Presbytery and 
still continues to labor within ils bounds. A few others from the 


West have also located in that country. - The brethren in that 
~ Presbytery have, from time to time, been blessed with gracious 


outpourings of the Holy Spirit. The churches. are numerous 
and the Presbytery has under its care about three thousand 
commu yicants. 

From the minutes of the General Assembly of 1833, it ap- 
pears that the Assembly had under its care six Synods and thirty 
two Presbyteries. ‘That during the previous year five thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-seven persons had professed to obtain 
an interest in Christ through the instrumentality of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian ministry, and that one thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty adults has been baptized by them. 
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ollowing altiect of the Committee on the state of re- 
ligion, adopted by the General Assembly of 1834, gives a pleas- 
ing view of the operations and state of the Church in that’ year. 

“ The Committee appointed. to report the state of Religion 
submitted the following: 

That, in view of what the Great Head of the Church has 
wrought for Zion through our feeble instrumentality, we haye 
» much cause of gratitude and thanksgiving—we should be ex- 
 ceedingly humbled under a sense. of the overwhelming good- 
ness of God, and so far from relaxing our efforts we should be 
greatly encouraged to redouble our exertions. Embracing in 
one broad view the whole-field of operation, we have seldom, .if 
ever, had a more animating prospect than is exhibited in the re- 
ports of the several Synods. Within the bounds of some Sy- 
nods, revivals have prevailed more extensively during the past 
year than at any former period; in others, though no extraordi- 
nary outpourings of the Spirit have been enjoyed, yet divine in- 
fluence, like the gentle dews, has refreshed.the hills of Zion, 
and watered the gardens of the. Lord. God has been in the 
‘midst of his people—he has verified his promise to the heralds 
of the Cross—a_ preached gospel, attended by the energies of 
the Holy Ghost, has proved to be the power of God unto sal- 
vation to as many as believed. For the riches of his free grace, 
your committe feel constrained to glorify God, and with rever- 
ence and deep humility would exclaim, “ Not unto us, not unto 
us, O Lord, but to:'thy name be all the glory.” 

Would to God we could rendera like report of all your Syn- 
nodsand Presbyteries; but truth forbids. Insome sections the 
cause seems to languish, and though the faithful servants of the 
living God have continued to occupy the field, and. labor for 
souls, yet the borders of our beloved Zion have not been enlarg- 
ed; her waste placesare still a moral desert—the precious seed 
has been sown, but the full harvest has not yet been gathered. 

Itis a source of peculiar satisfaction to your committee to 
learn, that throughout your bounds a growing solicitude is mani- 
fested for the prosperity of the benevolent institutions of the day. 
“We are pleased, also, to learn, that camp-meetings have been 
greatly multiplied during the last season; and that, as hitherto, 
they have been signally blessed of heaven as the Pe means 
es 
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of erigiians extensive revivals. Great good. has 
from protracted meetings. Such we believe has been, and ever 
will be, the result, when those engagedin the useof the means, 
look beyond them, and, sensible of their own weakness, humbly 
rely.upon God for success. 

Yet whilst we acknowledge our obligations to God for his 
unspeakable goodness in blessing our feeble efforts, we can but 
take shame to ourselves that so little has been effected—that 
there are still within our bounds extensive fields, presenting ~ 
naught but moral desolation, where thousands of precious souls 
are perishing for lack of the bread of life—fields that might be 
cultivated and a rich harvest. realized, were the dormant ener- 
gies of our church called into action. Within and beyond our 
bounds, the Macedonian cry comes up mingled with the wailings 
of immortal souls, perishing for that help which, though with- 
held, the Lord has enabled us to afford, and which he has a 
right to demand of us. 

Could means be devised to bring all our eet into the 
vineyard—could all the heralds of the cross be constantly kept 
upon the walls of Zion, results would be far more glorious. Then, 
indeed, would the wilderness and the solitary places be glad, 
and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. . 

We respectfully submit the following ‘vier of the Synodi- 
cal Reports for 1833. 

Green River Synod—Prosperous bexoe any former year— 
preachers and people alive to their duty—increased attention 
to education—increase of patronage to benevolent institutions. 

Mississippi Synod—Prospects encouraging, but. no extensive 
revivals—camp-meetings on the increase—Sabbath schools and 
Temperance Societies multiplied—number of conversions nearly 
double—great call for laborers—extensiye fields unoccupied. 

Missouri Synod—The good cause advancing—harmony pre- 
vails—some . sections favored with revivals—some churches 
aroused to the importance of sustaining the Gospel ministry. 

Illinois Synod—Revivals more extensive and permanent than 
during any preceeding year—some churches importunate at the 
Throne of Grace for an increase of laborers—many waste places 
—boundless fields open for cultivation. 

Columbia Synod—Increasing interest for literary and reli- 
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P....:. and benevolent enterprises—no extensive re- 
vival, except in Elk Presbytery, where there has been an unusual 
display of the goodness of God in the abundant outpouring of the 
~ Holy Spirit. ‘ mg 
at _ Franklin Synod—Signally blessed of Heaven—never have the 
~ servants of the Lord in these bounds been more abundantly re- 
warded—camp and protracted meetings numerous—unusual de- 
votedness in the clergy and laity have been the apparent means 
in producing these glorious results. 

Western District Synod—Indications favorable—ministers have 
labored faithfully, and God has graciously owned their efforts to 
the salvation of many souls—peace and harmony prevail. 

The following is the number of conversions in your different - 


Synods: -. 
@ Synods. Conversions. 
Green River, ; 3,432 
Mississippi, 931 
‘Missouri, : 461 
Illinois, 760 
Columbia, 1,273 
Franklin, 2,505 
Western District, 1,326 


_ Aggregate, 10,688 

iclusion, our committee indulge the hope that the fore- 
going exhibit will produce upon your minds, as it has upon theirs, 
and that it will carry abroad throughout our bounds, the impres-. 
sion that whilst we are under the strongest obligations of grati- 
tude to the Great Head of the Church, and have the greatest 
encouragement to continue our labors of love, and to cast in our 
mite for the erection of the temple of the living God in every 
heart, and the ushering in of the latter day glory—we ought 
to be humble, deeply humble. While:the church under the 
banners of different .denominations is making an onward and 
rapid advance, let us join with them in the service of our com- 
mon Lord, directing our every effort against the common ene- 
my, without weakening the power of the church: militant by in- 
testine divisions. Let us have our eye ever fixed upon the great 
Captain of our salyation, remembering his reproof, “ No man. 
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that does a miracle in my name, can speak lightly of me.” Let — 


our watch:word be, “the church, the whole Me bie 
vation ofa perishing world.” 


~~ The General Assembly of 1833 directed the Pabebiyteticy to 


report the number of ordained ministers, licentiates and candi- | 


dates, and the number of congregations and communicants in 
each to the next General Assembly. This, however, was ne- 


glected by nearly one half of the Presbyteries, therefore it isim- 


possible for the author to give a correct exhibit of the statistics 
of the Church; but judging from the reports which were made 
by Presbyteries to the last General Assembly. We think that 
the following is not far from the numerical strength of the Church 
—Synods nine, Presbyteries thirty-five, ordained ministers three 
hundred, licensed preachers one hundred, candidates for the 
ministry seventy-five, communicants fifty thousand. » were 


A press for the benefit of the Cumberland Piahprsriaw’ 


Church was put into operation by Rev. David Lowry, in 1830. 
Mr. Lowry edited the Religious and Literary Intelligencer for 
two years, he then formed aco-partnership with the author, and 
they, in conjunction, commenced the publication of the Revi- 

valist, in Nashville, in August, 1832. Before the close of the 
first-volume, Mr. Lowry accepted the situation of Missionary to 
the Winebago Indians. From that time to— 2 present the 
author has conducted the press on his own responsibility and at 
his ownrisk. The establishment is private propert y but devoted 
to the promotion of the cause of Christ and the interest of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


From a review of the history of this branch of the Church of 


Christ, it appears that the Head of Zion designed to raise , 


it up for important purposes. At avery early period after the 
first settlement of the country a gracious outpouring “of the 
Holy Spirit (perhaps not surpassed by any in these latter days,) 
was experienced by the inhabitants of this young western em- 


pire, which was calculated to have a salutary influence in en- 


lightening, moraliz ing, and sanctifying the eommunity, and in 
which good men, fall of the Holy Ghost, were reared up who 
were calculated to be greatly useful to the Church; but as the 
policy of sectaries is sometimes at war with the designs of Hea- 
ven, as has been related, these men had to encounter great dif- 
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ficulties, and opposition from that Charch in which they had 


their spiritual birth, and to all human appearance every pros: 


q pect of their future usefulness, was about to be blasted, being 


3 


: etn y the higher judicatures of the Presby terian church 


_ disorganizers, Berotieal, forbidden to speak in the Ame of Jesus, 


_and finally forsaken by most of those men of God, w.20 were 
the honored instruments in beginning the revival, and at whose 
entreaties they were induced to take the field; but man’s extrem- 


‘ity is God’s opportunity, and when he pleads a cause it must 


prosper. In his kind providence he opened a small door for 
usefulness before these persecuted brethren, and put it into the 
heart of Mr. M’ Adow to aid them in constituting a Presbytery. 
From that day to the present 1 has not forsaken them, but has 
opened one field of labor before them after another, and instead 
of the Cumberland Presbytery embracing the most dangerous 
heresies, and proving like Jonah’s Géard: its members and 
ministers have firmly adhered to the doctrines they so warmly 
contended for during the time of their difficulties with Kentucky 
Synod, and the members of the Churchin the space of twenty- 
five years have been increased fifty fold. Indeed the glorious re- 
sults of their labors, and their flourishing condition at the present 
day; together. with the unanimity of sentiment that in all things 
essential exist mong them, demonstrate that God has been with 
them, rat He has approved of, and blessed their efforts to 
build ae waste places of Zion. These things loudly call for 
praise, gratitude and joy from every Cumberland Presbyterian, 
and it is to be hoped, that past experience will teach all the mem- 
bers of this branch ofthe Church of Christ,the importance of main- 


_ taining a Catholic spirit, and not to indulge in censuring others, 


who hold the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity, be- 
cause in minor matters they cannot see as they see, and think 
as they think. Let Cumberland Presbyterians never forget the 
principles by which the body was governed when its members 
were few, andits name known only as a term ofreproach. 
Let them remember that to God alone, they are indebted for 
their existence and prosperity, and if they w ‘ould continue to 
enjoy his smiles and approbation, they must not be high minded 
but fear. Let it never be forgotten that while the Fathersof the 
Church believed that He could and did call men who did not 


yf eChureh requires stat thdospel' saietalae sho 
- tellig vent man. Those who do not sustain this char acter,should 
not be permitted to officiate as the ambassadors of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, for ignorant men are in danger of bringinga reproach 
upon His cause. Therefore all should be impressed with the  » 
absolute necessity of requiring, that every candidate for ordina- 
“tion shall in literary attainments. come ‘up to the spirit of the 
. discipline of the Chureh. The attainments there laid down, 
with a proper knowledge of human nature, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the sacred oracles, will render their possessor 
respectable, and enable him to be useful to society-—and they 
R 3 easily attained that the man'who has the cause.of Christ 
at heart can acquire them by dint ofindustry and perseverance 
in almostany circumstance of life. It is also important that | 
Cumberland P. Ministers should be learned, in all the languages 
and scienz>:,and we do most fervently pray that the Church will 
speedily afford better facilities to those who have capacity and 
disposition to acquire them. . Yet we trust the day will never 
come, when the Cumberland Presbyterian Chure' will require 
as a pre-requisite to the office of a Gospel minister I higher litera- 
ry attainments than are now laid down in the discipline of the 
Church. And yet shew weea more excellent way to insure the 
continuance of the approbation and blessing in Heaven. Let 
Cumberland Presbyterians, as they have heretofore done, con~ 
tinue to support all the benevolent institutions of the day; yea 
let them do tenfold more in their behalf. Letthem.not be con- «© 
formed to the maxims and customs of this world. Let them 
study how to do good. Let them strive. after high attainments 
in holiness. rene them | be ready to make any sacrifice for the 


cause of their Redee ~ Let. them cultivate a spirit of bro- 
therly love for : 2 sister churches. Let them at all times 
hold themselves reat ; for union, on proper principles, with the 


other evangelical denominations » especially with that church 
from which they have descended. Above all, let boas lie low 


- ie a 


“te 


) before God. Pais they hey cane 


h Paty daclined much to ride al ne. I felt eee 
with the immediate presence of God; my mind was clear as 
‘noon-day, that. God had and-did approbate our late act. Butt ~ * 
got into deep contemplation. We had just launched our small 
bark on a most tempestuous ocean, surrounded by wicked men, 2 
a levils; and we would be violently opposed by different secta- 
. = pecially by a part of the “Mother Church” &c. &c. The 
vide presented to my mind was truly appalling. But w I 
thus. mused, fearing and trembling,as it were, and orayin fille 
Holy Spirit presented to my mind, in the clearest and most impress- 
ive manner, that we had nothing to fear from sectaries, wicked 
men, and devils, provided we would be humble, atways uuM- 
BLE, and dependent upon God.. The clear, the deep, the abiding 
impression inspired confidence, and I went on my way rejoicing, 
under a sweetsense of the smiles and approbation of my recon- 
ciled God, anda determination to cultivate humility and depen- 
dence in my own soul, and to impress them, deeply impress them 
on the minds of my brethren... And such was and is my confi- 
dence, that these impressions were from God, that Ican safely 
declare, from that day to this, (nearly 25 years,)I never dreaded 
opposition from any, and every other quarter, so much as a 
spirit of pride and self-confidence in our own denomination. 
On this account I feared a General Assembly. On this account 
I am afraid of a great Theological Seminary, however much 
such an institution may be needed. On this account, I even 
sometimes tremble, while I rejoice z at th , almost unparalleled 
growth of our denomination. And 1 we this, and to 
all future generations of Cumberland yterians, if you 
would prosper, humble, be hess BE HU BLE.” 
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“REV. WILLIAM M’GEE; 


Rev. Wa. M?Gzx was born and raised in Randolph county, North Carolina; 
“he was educated under Dr. Caldwell, of Guilford county. We have been inform 
ed that he was at that institution during the revival which took place there, un- 
der the ministrations of Mr. M’Gready, and was one of its subjects. He was 
licensed asa probationer for the Holy Ministry about the year, A. D. 1792. 
From his first appearance in the ministry, Mr. M’Gee acquired and maintained 
the character ofa very zealous, spiritual and animated preacher. He thundered 
the curses of Sinai with awful power upon the ears of the impenitent, and was 
often successful in his. endeavors, under Heaven, to reach their hearts. He re« 
“moved to Cumberland country, Tennessee, in the year, A. D. 1794, where, on 
his arrival, he took the pastoral charge of the Shiloh congregation, in Sumner 
county. After his location in this congregation, Mr. M’Gee, for a season, re- 
lapsed from his former-zeal and spirituality. Some differences of opinion took — 
place between him and his session in relation to experimental religion, andthe 
terms of admission into the church; he insisting that none should be admitted to 
church privileges, except: those who could give a satisfactory history oftheir religi- 
ous exercises; the time when, and the place where they passed from death unto 
life; the elders of the church, were unanimously of a different opinion.— 
Owing to these differences between himself and his session, Mr. M’Gee resigned 
his office of pastor of Shiloh congregation, and took charge of the Beech and 
Ridge societies. ~ _ 
When the revival of 1800 appeared, Mr. M?Gee shook off his lethargy and 
anes with great power and demonstration of, on Spi He was a warm 
I d continued to labor 
til his death, except 
rning the system of 
e e his conscientious 
Cae, that during that time he entirely often ms th the" exercise of the 
office of a Gospel Minister. Mr. M’Gee died in the triumphs of faith, in the 
year, A. D, 1814, bis memory must ever be dear to all who bear the Cumberland 
Presbyterian name. ees 
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Ba sminia: nism and ¢ althouidighe eand theolder brethren agreed, tha 


iy to some | 


us i him Bencernive Mr. MGer ; id with interest; _—- 
€: othe Rev. Mr. M’Gce refused to aid in constituting the shy 
to joi when constitt d, not because he did not think they ae 


- to do £0: according to ecclesiastical rules; but because he had no 1 
knew of no o others that had a system of Doctrines lying between Cal 


00 ranch legality in the Arminian, yet. ; e of them 
to satisfy his mid; and to. “consti y 
pt any creed already written, and no one of their 

id had not his. mind become satisfied relative to ~ 
such a system, he, perhaps, never would have 
rch again. But in the summer after the first Pres- 
bytery was constituted, he was much interested on this subject; and made it his 
constant prayer, as well as meditation; and while thus engaged, fhe system of 
divine government opened up to his mind, which reconciled the moral a d 
reign character of God to him; he soon after commenced talking in pul 
would not preach, and had not for Sometime,) and the more he thought, reac 
said, the more clear his mind became; and although he did not live long enough to 
make outevery part of the system, yet he lived to be fully satisfied, that there was 
a system, which, if rightly understood, would reconcile all the jaring points in the 
Christian world. Of this I believe he was fully satisfied—he has often expressed 
himself thus to the writer. He wasa man of deep, penetrating, clear thought, 
and would not affirm what he did not know, and what he knew he could say, or 
make known to others. He has often remarked to me, that he had heard others 
say, that they knew, but could not communicate, but when he knew, be could 
alwaystell. In conversation he would oftenrecur to the Doctrine of Election 
and Reprobation, which many would say they knew, and would try to explain, 
but could not; he would say they did not understand it, for if they did, they 
could make it harmonize. Mr. M’Gee was ore wane atte thought soberly ; ; de- 
liberated fairly, and executed promptly—he was extremely cautious until he 
knew what to do,and then he was the man of energy. 

“It would be in vain for me to attempt an eulogy, and, therefore, I shall con- 
clude by saying, his head was clear, his he: irt was warm, his language was plain, 
his figures were striking, his doctrines were true, his arguments were unanswer= 
able, his applications were as Nathan to David. His moral character was fair, 
and his piety undisputed; the seals to his ministry were many, and some of them 
yetlive tole his organs to the Churches, and ‘by them, he being dead, yet 
speaketh. But, doubtless, while he thus speaks on earth > many are the tongues 
in Heaven that praise God, that he ever lived on earth to minister salvation i in 
the name of ee idst the throng, lies low* before the throne, and 
lower still at every note c ey in which bis voice is heard before the throne. 

“O how often have Th | preach Christ on earth, and when his pulpit 
service closed, have seen him the floor; or gronnd, sometimes exhorting all 
around him, at other times si ing, or lying in the dust, with a heart filled to 
overflowing, tears streaming down his cheeks, when hes tide of divine love rose 
ro high in his soul, that his tongue could only exclaim Jrsus, Jesus, Jzsus.”’ 
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{ adyanced i in a Hie, he oo to obi an interest in the blood 


- a igs 
field congregation 
ligion, Mr. Hodge ' ras the subject of serious impressions on the subject. of the 
Gost Mee, Fy but being in poor Te cheat with a Ve ee several chile 


oline of th e Presbyterian charem, 
natu re. 


ration he at length left his family and alec es under the tuition of Dr. 


Caldwell, “who conducted a seminary thirty miles distant from: the residence of . 


Mr. Hodge. This step exposed him to the censure of his friends, who expressed 
their opinion, that he should have remained at home and provided for his fam- 
ily; forgetting that those who are called to the work of a minister of Jesus Christ 
must forsale father, and mother, and wife, and children when required by their 
Divine Master. Having completed his education, Mr. Hodge was licensed as 

-a probationer for the Holy Ministry in the year A. D. 1789, or 90. Shortly af- 
ter his licensure he was called to the pastoral charge of the Hawfield congrega- 
tion, of which he, himself, had been for years a member. In this station he la- 
bored with great zeal and fidelity, which excited much opposition among formal 
professors, who exclaimed, “‘is not this man our neighbor, with whom: we have 

~ been long acquainted ; by what authority does he disturb our repose, and mar our 
peace? These.are hard sayings, whocan bear them?” A number of such pro- 
fessors withdrew from his ministrations; but Mr. Hodge continued faithfully and 
spiritually to preach Christ as the sinner’s only hope and refuge. The result was 
a gracious revival of religion, during which, many a heavy groan was heard in 
his church, and the enquiry was often extorted from those who before were 
thoughtless and impenitent, “What shall we do to be saved?’ And many pre- 
cious souls found redemption in the blood of the Lamb. 

__Mr. Hodge removed to Tennessee in the spring of, A. D. 1800. During the 
the summer of that year, he was invited by the Shiloh congregation to succeed 
Mr. M’Gee, in the pastoral office, which he accepted. Here this zealous minister 
of Jesus Christ had again to encounter difficulties of a very serious. nature. As 
immediately upon the appearance of the Revival, his congregation became divid- 
ed into two parties. ‘The one the warm friends of that glorious work, and the 
other its violent opposers.. Those who opposed the work, claimed to be the majori- 
ty, took possession of the church, and closed the doors against Mr. Hodge and his 
friends. The affair was taken before the Presbytery, which decided in favor of 


Mr. Hodgeand the revival party. . The other ly offended, withdrew 
from the care of the Presbytery, formed themse = a distinct society, called 


the orderly part of Shiloh congregation, and ca oma B. Craighead, the 
staunch opposer of the revival and the measures 0 ak members of Pres- 
bytery, as their pastor. 

Mr. Hodge was second only to Mr. MGready, in promoting the revival of 
1800. He-was also very active in prosecuting the measures that resulted in the 
formation of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and continued with the young 


ly useful Minister of the Gospel was a native of North Carolina. — 


pn, Guilford county, N. Caroling “Shortly after he otra FOr 
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meh until nearly the close of their difficulties ;but finally retuned € the com 
munion of the Presbyterian Church. Various reasons have’ been a igt ed for his 


_Teaving the young men to struggle with their difficulties, It is most. probable, 


that neitner Mr. Hodge, nor Mr. M’Gready had the smallest - expectation, that 
their measures would result in the seperation of the young-men, and the churches, 
under their care from the Presbyterian Church. And it must be acknowledged, 
that judging from appearances, the prospect of their final success was exceeding~ 
ly dark. Therefore, we are disposed to believe that, guided by what most meti 
would call prudential ronsgass Mr. Hodge thought it most advisable to return to 
the communion of that church, of which he had so long been a member. If we 
be correct, the result proved that he was greatly. mistaken. And, perhaps, it was 
well for the church that the young men were deprived of the conutenance and 
council of the most active and influential of the revival members of Cumberland ~ 
Presbytery. As thereby, they, no doubt, were led to greater reliance upon God, 
who effected such great things forthem. And the fact, that afew inexperienced , 
young men, some of whom had enjoyed but limited advantages in'early life, 
in spite of the flood of opposition and persecution they had to encounter, were 
enabled to form themselves into a useful branch of the Charch of Jesus Christ; 
and, in the space of twenty short years, to take a stand among the most evan- 
gelical anil useful denominations of the day, is. a clear testimony, that God plead 
their cause, and that. he designed to use them for great and glorious purposes. 

’ After Mr. Hodge returned to the communion of the Presbyterian Church he 
frequently travelled asa missionary in the frontier settlements, but he no more 
witnessed such extensively refreshing seasons as he enjoyed auniae the progress . 
of the great revival of 1800. He encountered many and disterssing difficulties im 
his congregation at Shiloh, and in the year, A. D. 1818, he resigned the pastoral 
charge of that churchand moved to Logan county, Kentucky; where he died 
in 1819 or 20. Mr. Hodge, if. we may judge from his written discourses in his 
public exhibitions, was the reverse of Mr. M’Gready, whose great excellency 
consisted in the very awful manner in which he denounced the terrors of the 
law, and his close heart searching exposures of the unsound foundations of un- 
regenerate professors. Not so with Mr. Hodge, who appears to have been a Son 
of consolation, and his sermons, when attended by the intluences .of the’ Holy 
Spirit, must-have fallen upon the ears and hearts of his hearers.as the dews of 
Heaven. Although he sometimes preached in a close and pointed manner; yet 
his great excellency appears to have been in his skill, under God, to heal the 
broken hearted, and bind up their wounds. Cumberland Presbyterians should 
alwaysteflect upon his memory with gratitude, veneration and respect. For 
although he finally became discouraged and walked no more’with them, he did 
rnuch under God to build up and sustain the churches in the dark day-of adver- 
sity, and he gave come good evidences that he loved them to the end. Peace to 
hisashes. Let the tear. of charity blot out his foibles; he was but a man, and 
who among the sons of men are perfect in the present state, 
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r REV. ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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This eminently pious and beloved Minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, was 
born in Orange county, North Carolina, A. D. 1764. : His parents being pieus, he 
enjoyed the high privilege of having been taught the scriptures from his infancy, 
and at avery early period he became deeply impressed with a sense-of his lost 
estate, and felt great anxiety for the salvation of his soul. After remaining in 
this condition for sometime; he became the subject. of the comforting influences 
of the Holy Spirit, and took great delight in reading the Sacred Scriptures. 
But being very young, and none of his youthful companions having the same 
views dad feelings-with himself, and as he lived in a neighborhood, where the life 
and power of religion were scarcely known, he relapsed into a state of coldness, 
and caught somewhat of the spirit of his associates. In this condition he re- 
mained until the period of his marriage, when he aroused from his lethargy, be- 
came aman of prayer, and spent his leisure hoursin reading the Scriptures, and 
other religious works. Forsumetime he was the subject of much perplexity con- 
cerning the reality of his change of heart; but becoming satisfied on this import- 
ant-subject, he attached himself to the Presbyterian Church, and madesuch ad- 
vances in piety, and religious knowledge, that in.a very short time his influence 
was felt by all with whom he associated. Such was hiszeal for God, that many 
of his friends were led by hisexample to forsake their sins, and to receive: the- 
Lord Jesus,Christ as their sovereign Lord; and a flourishing society was establish- 
‘ed in his neighborhood, in which he acted as ruling Elder. 

Mr. Anderson removed to’ Tennessee, in A. D. 1798, and became a member of 
the Shiloh congregation. When he heard of the strange work in progress in 
Mr. M?Gready’s congregations, he determined to see it for himself, and was one 
of those who were present, at the Camp-meeting at Gasper river church, from 
Shiloh. He was convinced that the astonishing effeets upon the people were 
produced by the mighty power of God. He returned home glorifying God for 
what his eyes had seen, and his heart had felt; and was zealously and actively 
engaged in the blessed revival that immediately after appeared in Shiloh, and 
the neighboring congregations. . Being often called upon to fray at the social 
prayer: meetings, and the Spirit within him constraining him to exhort the un- 
- converted to flee the wrath to come, it was soon discovered, that he possessed 
no ordinary gifts; in consequence of which, when the people in the neighboring 
settlements, who had no minister settled amongst them, became aroused to a 
sense of their exposure to misery, they would earnestly intreat Mr. Anderson to 
visit them, and hold prayer-meetings among them, at which he often exhorted 
. with great power, and his humble efforts were owned of Heaven, in the salvation 
of many precious souls, As the Presbyterian ministers in the country, were very 
few, they encouraged Mr. Anderson, and others, to visit the distant congrega- 
tions, with license to exhort and catechise. we 

Before his :emoval from North Carolina, Mr. Anderson labored under serious 
impressions that he ought to preach Christ, bnt he shranlx from the thought, owing: 
to his want of literary attainments, and the impossibility of procuring them, cir- 
cumstanced as he was, with a helpless family, looking to him for support | The 
exercise of his gifts at the commencement of the revival in Cumberland country, 
renewed his impressions—still, however, he could not bear the thought of devot- 
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ing himself to the ministry ; and to quiet his conscience, le continued to exhort. 
This, however, only tended to deepen his impressions, He was in this embar- 
rassed state of rhind, when he was informed, that owing to the destitute state of 
the country, the Presbytery were willing to. license those who appeared to pos- 
sess an aptness to teach, although they had not acquired the literary attaintments 
required by the book of discipline ; and that if he would present himself as-a 
candidate for the ministry, his want of classical learning, would constitute no 
serious objection. (This information deprived him of -his chief apology. And 
although he had a numerous and helpless family depending for soupport upon his - 
exertions; God having opened such a door before bim, that he could no longer - 
keep peace with his conscience; he committed his famil7 to the protection of 
Him who feedeth the young ravens, and clothes the lilies of the field ; and ke devoted 
himself to the great work to which he believed the Head of the Church was calling 
him. Immediately upon being licensed, he hired a person to superintend his 
farm, and-he acted asan itenerant preacher, travelling over a large extent of 
country, exposed to many trials and privatiOns.» In this new sphere, Mr. An- 
‘derson manifested great zeal for the cause of his Divine Master. Nor did he- 
labor in vain, and spend his strength for naught; for such a holy unction attend- 
ed his ministrations, that many, very many precious souls, through his instra- 
mentality, were savingly converted to God. He continued to’ Jabor with great 
success, and without receiving any, or very little pecuniary remuneration, until 
the time of his death, which wasin February, 1804, and while vei Ken-— 
tucky, proclaiming salvation through Christ Jesus to perishing sinners. — 

Mr. Anderson was a man of no ordinary mind, ‘he possessed very, clear-views 
of Divine truth, and a happy facility of communicating his ideas in an interesting 
manner’ to his hearers. He had a commanding voice, and a tender accent. 
While he could thunder the causes of the law like the voice of God upon Mount. 
Sinai, he could also moisten his werds with his tears... While like Peter,.he was 
a bold man, and could put scoffers and infidels to shame. He could also clothe 
his ideas in the most familiar language, and was an instructor of babes in Christ. 
He, on no oceasion, indulged in controversial theology, but uniformly preached 
Christ, ana him-crucified. He carefully cultivated a spirit of love and friendship 
with all denominations. By all parties he was beloved. By the churches under 
the care of the revival members of Cumberland Presbytery, he was idolized. 
Therefore, for good and wise purposes, he was removed from the walls of Zion; 
“and that too, immediately before that fearful storm burst upon the church, for 
whose benefit he labored, which-nearly crushed, and annihilated ‘all their pros- 
pects. Fhe approach of that storm, Mr. Anderson saw, and being a man.of a 
meek and quiet spirit, he frequently expressed his desire, that if consistent with 
the will of Heaven, he might not-witnessit. God heard and answered his prayer, 
by removing him from the evil to come. His career was- short, but bright: and 
at the resurrection of the great day, many who ph be -his crow of rejoicing , 
will arise and call him blessed. : 

The great success that attended the ministrations of Mr. Anderson, the re- 
spect with which he was treated by men of all parties, and the affectionate regard 
entertained for him by all the followers of Jesus Christ, who were acquainted with 
him, clearly prove, that some men who have not enjoyed the advantages of a 
classic and scientific cto ay be eminently useful in premoting the cause 
of Zion. 
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This eminently useful servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, was born in the State 
of Pennsylvania, on the 2d day of January, 1776. His father emigrated to this 
country at an early period and settled in Sumner county. Tennessee. About 
the commencement of the revival in Cumberland Country, ~he became deeply 
impressed on the subject of the salvation of his soul. After remaining in this _ 
condition for a considerabte-time he obtained a clear and satisfactory evidence, 
that his sins vere pardoned, and his iniquities covered. Immediately after his 
conversion, he felt it his duty to devote himself to the work of the ministry. By 
the first Cumberland Presbytery he was licensed to exhort and catechise, and hav- 
ing given satifactory evidence, that he possessed an aptness to teach, he was re-_ 
ceived as a candidate for the ministry ; and was one’ of the number who went 
through all the troubles, trialsand persecutions of the Cumberland body, when it 
struggled for existence. He was licensed as a probationer, and ordained to the 
whole work of the ministry, shortly after the constitution of tie Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, and until the time of his death he sustained the character of an 
eminently useful minister of Jesus Christ. He married and settled in Morgan 
county, Kenlucky, when he was very young, and had the happiness of “seeing a 
large and flourishing society spring up, as the fruits of his labors of love. But Mr. 
Chapman did not confine his labors to -his own vicinity, he travelled extensively 
and operated with great successin Upper Kentucky, in Indiana, and Western 
Pennsylvania; and few nien, of any denonsination, have been more useful in pro- 
‘moting the cause of Christ in the West than Mr. Chapman. Hedied in the 
triumphs of faith, at his own residence on the [5th Sept. 1834, and left, not only 
his family, buta whole denomination of Christians in tears at bis Joss. 
‘Mr. Chapman’s disposition was of the most meek and placid nature, which 
recommended him to the favor and friendship of all who. became acquainted 
with him.—From what we have Jearned of him,when he was a young man he 
treated the opinions and’ council of those who were more experienced in the min- 
istry than himself with defference and respect; and many ministers, now living, 
ean bear witness to ‘his kind and affectionale conduct to those- who were his 
juniors ; indeed ‘to all the young men under the care of the Presby tery of which 
“he was a member, he wasa prudent counsellor, an affectionate father; ihe toole, 

a deep interestin their temporal and spiritual welfare. He never lorded it omen 
_the young men under his guidance, but by his winning affability he secured the 
~ affections of all, who loved him as a brother; and revered himas a father. 

He was not what the world would calla great man, but he was far better, he 
was emphatically 4 coop man and fullofthe Holy Ghost. His human learning 
was limited, but he was deeply versed in the scriptures. His address was pecu- 
liarly cleasing, and as his communion with God was almost ae he rarely 
failed to reach the hearts of his hearers. © The character | of his discourses, espe-~ 
cially when he addressed ‘the followers of Christ ‘was generally of the most en- 
couraging and consoling nature, but to the sell’ dadetper he showed no quarters, 
He dweit much upon the necessity af knowing where, and when we are converted 
to God; “upon the new views, new joys,” and new course of conduct of the 
true believer. Hus labors were blessed to. f of thousands, who through his 
instrumentality were led to Jesus Christ; and we believe we are not mistaken 
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- when we say that scores.now in the Gospel Ministry claim him as the honored in- 
strument in bringing them from a state of sin to altnowledge of God and of his 
son Jesus Christ. The last time we had the pleasure of hearing bim was at the 
General Assembly of 1834, when he presided at the Sacramental board; he then 
appeared to have some forebodings that he would no more do this in remem- 
brance of Christ with his brethren in the ministry._-He dwelt much on the hap- 
piness of heaven—he alluded to his gray-hairs, and mentioned the probability 
that in a short time he should Jeave the walls of Zion, his words fell upon the 
hearts of his brethren like the rain upon the parched and thirsty ground. Little 
did we then think that he was addressing us for the last time, and that we should 
hear his voice no more, until we heard it among the redeemed, crying with a 
loud voice, ‘*Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive riches, and* power, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” Z 
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REV. JAMES MWGREADY. 


Mr. M’Gresdy died in Henderson county, Kentucky, in February, 1817. in 
the fall of 1816 he attended a Cumberland Presbyterian Camp-meeting near E- 
vansville, Indiaua, and preached with great power and demonstration of the 
Spirit. At the close ofa very awful discourse, viz: “The Character, History and 

“End of the Fool,” one of his published sermons. He came out of the pulpit, 
called up the anxious, and prayed for them with great fervency. When he 
closed, he arose from his knees and said with a loud voice; “O blessed be God 
I this day feel the same holy fire that filled my soul sixteen years ago, during 
the glorious revival of 1800.” At the close of the services he retired with Messrs. 
Harris and, Chapman, and gave them much encouragement. Brethren, said he, 
“Go on, God is with you; be humble, and he will continue to bless you.” 

Shortly previous to his death, he remarked to some of the leading manibere of 
one of his congregations, in what was then called Rolleson’s settlement. ‘Bre- 
thren, when Lam dead and gone, the Cumberland Presbyterians will come among 
you and occupy. this field; go with them, they are a people of God.» While 
’ Mr. M?Gready lived no Cumbetland preacher operated near his congregations 

il through respect. toward him they revered. After his death they visited the con- 

= ‘gregation mentioned songs nearly all of whom became Cumberland Pres- 
- byterians. ; 
The following is a very just exhibit of the character of this holy and eminently 
useful Minister of Jesus Christ, written by Rev. John Andrews. : 
“From the conduct and conversation of Mr. M?Gready, there is abundant evi- 
dence to believe that he was not only a subject of divine grace. and unfeigned 
piety, but | hat he was favored with great nearness to God'and intimate commu- 
nien with him. Like Enoch, he walked with God; like Jacob, he wrestled with 

God, by fervent persevering sapaligations, for a bhaie on himself and others, 

and prevailed ; like Elijah, he w: ery jealous for the Lord God of hosts, and re- 

garded his kingdom-as the ¢ i 

designs ought to be subordi 

as it were, in dust and ashes 


if bbs deeply abhotdihimeelt repenting, 
4 enabled to behold the purity of God 
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and his own disconformity to his holy nature; like the apostle Paul, he counted 
all things but Joss for the excelleney of the knowledge of Jesus Christ, his Lord; 
and, like him, he felt great delight in preaching to his fellow men the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ. - Me was remarkably plain in his dress and manners; but. 
very familiar, communicative, and interesting in his conversation. He possessed a 
sound understanding, and a moderate share of human learning. The style of his 
sermons was not polished, but perspicuous and pointed; and his manner o_ad- 
dress was unusually solemn andimpressive. Asa preacher, he was highly esteem- 
ed by the humble followers of the Lamb, who relished the precious truths which 
he clearly exhibited to their view; but he was hated, and sometimes bitterly re- 
proached and persecuted, not only by the openly vicious and profane, but by ma- 
ny nominal Christians, or formal professors, who could not hear his heart-search- 
ing and penetrating addresses, and the indignation of the Almighty against the 
ungodly, which, as a son.of thunder, he clearly presented to the view. of their 
guilty minds from the awful denunciations of the Word of Truth. Although he 
did not fail to preach Jesus Christ, and him crucified, to laboring and heavy laden 
sinners, and to administer the consolation which the gospel peoie to humble 
believers; yet he was more distinguished by a talent for depicting the guilty and 
deplorable situation of impenitent sinners, and the awful consequences of their 
rebellion against God, without speedy repentance unto life and a livi ing faith in 
the blood of riniinie. ‘There 13 reason to believe that his faithful and indefat- 
igable labors in the gospel of Christ were crowned with a grei.t degree of success, - 
and thathe was honored as an instrument in the conviction and conversion’ of 
many sinners, and more especially in the commencement and-progress of several 
powerful revivals of religion, in different places, during which he labored with 
distinguished zeal and activity. , 

“We shall conclude our remarks by observing, that some of the traits in Mr. 


_M?’Gready’s character asa Christian, which are ‘worthy of our imitation, were 


his fervant piety, bis unaffected humility, his earnest, persevering supplications at 
the Throne of Grace, his resignation to the will of God under the afflictions, 
bereavements and poverty, with which he was tried in this world, his cheerful 
reliance on God's kind and watchful providence and confidence in his great and 
precious promises, and his contem mpt of the pomp and vanities of this world, to 
which he seemed to be, ina great degree, crucified. And, asa minister of the 
gospel, he ought to be imitated in his regard to the honor of God and the salva- 


‘tion of souls, his vigorous and zealous exertions to promote these grand objects, « 


his fidelity in declaring the w bole counsel of God, and his patience in henge = “ 


the revilings of the ungodly.” ba 
= 
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*REV. SAMUEL M’ADOW.” = ges & 


Rev. Samuel M’Adow is still in life, but extremely aged and infirm. Owing 
to il] health, he has for many years declined officiating as a minister of the Gos- 
pel. Being in poor circumstances, the Gen Assembly, at a late’ session, 
passed a resolution to suj»port him whil and to aid in rendering his last 
days on earth asc fortable as possil ‘ imberland Presbyterians should 
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- feel interested in this resolution. For although Mr. M?Adow has not preached 

“extensively among the Churches for many years, yet to him under God, the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church is ina good degree indebted for the Constitution 
of its first Presbytery. 


 H—Pacréd4. ° 
CIRCULAR LETTER, ; 

Addressed to the Societies and Br ethren of the Presbyterian Church, recently under 
the care of the Council, by the late Cumberland Presbytery; in which there ts a 
correct statement of the origin, progress und termination of the difference be- 

_ tween the Synod of Kentucky, and the former Presbytery of Cumberland. 

Dear Breraren:—The time is at last come, when v.e must either sacrifice 
our religicus liberties and conscience, to what we judge unreasonuble demands, 
cease our endeavors to promote the work of God among you as we have hitherto 
done, or constitute a Presbytery separate from the Synod of Kentucky. “We 

choose the latter as the only alternative, in which we can have the answer of a 

good conscience. We therefore deem it expedient to give you a retrospective 

view of the causes, together with the progressive means, by which pues nove 
been brought to this issue. ; 

A number of you will easily recollect, that about the close of the last ntury, 
or beginning of the present, God, in a very remarkable manner, began to revive 
his work amongst the inhabitants of this western country. The first symptoms of 
which appeared under the ministerial labors of the Rev. James M?Gready, in 
Logancounty. At the first commencement of this glorious revival, as also in its 
progress, the bodily affections and exercises of a number of those who were its 
subjects, were very uncommon. ‘This soon caused a rumor to go abroad, and 
the people from every quarter came out to see. ‘The consequence of which was, 
they not only had their curiosity satisfied, but agreat number had ‘their hearts 
deeply affected. This, in the hand of God, was a blessed mean of spreading the 
work through various parts of our country: Fora while, at first, all the min- 
isters in our bounds, seemed to participate in the glorious effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, and correspondent to this, proclaimed themselves friends to the nevivaL. 
But alas! it was soon after discoverable, that some of them had changed their 

“opinion, otherwise they had never been well established. The consequence of 
this apparent change, may easily be inferred; notwithstanding the work still 
progressed. And although the few who remained friends to the revival, labored 
in the work of the Ministry night and day, yet the cries of the people for more 
preaching, were incessant; and those cries soon became so general, that they 
were heard from many parts of an extensive frontier. The ministers, in return 
could only pity, and pray for them; the congregations being so numerous, or 
in such a somppered situation, that they could not by any possible endeavor sup- 

ply them. P 
‘About this time, a venerable Father ia the ministry, Rev. David Rice, who 

was then resident in one of the upper counties of Kentucky, came down and 

attended a communion with some of our preachers in a vacant congregation ; 

a net pate oe the situation of our country, and the pressing demand 

preaching, propotei the plan of encouraging such a- 
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mongst us, as appeared to be men of good talents, and who also discovered a dis= 
position {o exercise their gifts in a public way,- to preach the gospel, although 
‘they might not have acqnired that degree of human education, which the letter 
of discipline requires. . This proposition was truly pleasing to our preachers, and 
indeed it found general acceptance among the people, as soon as intimations 
thereof were given. The consequence was, ah uncommon spirit of prayer now 
seemed to prevail throughout the societies, that the great Head of the church 
would, not only open an effectual door into the ministry, but also that he would 
raise up, qualify, and bring men into that sacred office, whose labors he would 
own and bless. And, brethren, that God who never told Israel to seek him in 
vain, evidently heard and answered the prayers of his people. Some, whose 
minds had been previously impressed with the duty of calling sinners to repen- 
tance, and of bearing public testimony to the work of God and the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and upon whom also the eyes of the church for some time had been 
fixed with a degree of expectation, now made their exercise of mind on this 
subject, known to their Fathers in the ministry. ‘The prospect was truly pleas- 
ing to the preachers, yet they considered it expedient to act with the greatest 
caution; for although the step about to be taken, was not unprecedented in the 
Presbyterian church, yet, seeing it was out of the common track, they were well 
aware that some of their brethrenin the ministry would oppose the measure. 
However, they ventured to éncourage three or four of the young men to prepare 
peeigy sotiess and present them to the Transylvania Presbytery as a speci- 
men of their abilities. They accordingly prepared discourses, and at the next 
stated session of said Presbytery, their case was brought before that reverend 
body. They met with warm opposition, arising principally, however, from a 
quarter rather inimical to the revival. Butafter a lengthy conversation on the 
subject, in which there was much altercation,a majority of the members con- 
sented and agreed, thatthe young men might be permitted to read their dis- 
courses toan-aged member alone, who should make report to the Judicature. 
We believe the report was favorable. It was then directed, as well as we can 
recollect, that those men should prepare other discourses to be read at the next 
Presbytery. They accordingly prepared, and three of them attended; but, as 
goon as the subject of their case was resumed, a warm debate ensued. At length, 


however, a majority of the members agreed to hear their discourses. After they — 


were read, the question was put: ‘Shall these men be received as candidates 


for the ministry?” The vote being taken, one of the three was received, and, 


two rejected by a majority of one vote only. This circumstance much depressed 
the spirits of a number of the preachers, who were real friends to the revival, and 
likewise the congregations generally, who had so earnestly desired their licen- 
sure; but more especially the spirifs of those two candidates were depressed. 
They were men ina matrimonial state, and could not consistently, with those 
relative duties, by which they were bound to their families, go and acquire the 
knowledge of all those forms of literature required by the book, of discipline. 
Fain would they have returned home, and solaced themselves in the enjoyment 
of their domestic cornforts, as private christians, if they could have done so, and 
kept a goodconscience; but this they could not do; nor could they with clear- 
ness become memibers of any other christian society, where the ministerial door 
was not 60 dificult, and consequently, where they might have been at liberty to 


exercise their popular talents with approbation. No: they were attached to all 
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the gusaitiad doctrines, and likewise the discipline of the Presbyterian church. 
It wasin this church they were early dedicated to God by their parents, and 
in this church they first felt the power of the Gospel upon their hearts, and tasted 
the sweetness of that grace, which bringssalvation to man, ‘Therefore, in the 
communion of this church they earnestly desired to live and die. 

By this time a number of others, who were generally esteemed eminent for gilts 
and.piety, together with those who had already offered as candidates, became 
solemnly impressed to proclaim the word of lire and salvation to sinners. Bat 
alas! the door of admittance seemed to be shut against them. 

In this dark state of matters, both the ministers themselves, and likewise the 
; ‘candidates who had already offered, and others who were looking forward to- 
wards the ministry, together with all the societiesin our bounds began now, in 
good earnest, to realize the necessity of crying mightily to that God, who has 
church judicatures in his hands, as well as the hearts of individuals. In the 
mean time, candidates, and other eminent characters, who were. assiduvusly en- 
deavoring in one way or another to promote the work of God, were encouraged 
by their fathers in the ministry to continue the exercise cf their giftsin a way of 
public exhortation, which several of them did, laboring much till the next Pres- 
bytery; at which time several! petitions were presented, with hundreds of signa- 
tures, praying the Presbytery to license and send to their relief certain -denonii- 
nated persons. The subject was again taken into consideration, after which the 
Presbytery that was personally acquainted ‘with those men embraced iu the 
petitions, knowing their piety, soundness in the faith, aptness to teach, &c. and 
taking into view the situation of ihe congregations, and the extraordinary de- 
mand for preaching, determined to hear trial sermons from three or four of them, 
(at the then present session) to be considered as popular discourses: which, ac- 
cordingly were delivered, and sustained by a large majority of the judicature. 
And after an examination on various subjects, touching the ministry, which was 
also sustained, they were “licensed to preach the gospel within the bounds of the 
Transylvania Presbytery, or wherever else God, in bis providence, | ‘might call 
them.”? 

Certain members who had always been opposed to the measure, entered their 
protest against the proceedings of the majority. But the majority were not de- 

~ terred thereby, from pursuing in their official ca pacity, that method, which they 
Le cons¢ientionsly believed best calculated to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
‘the world. 

= - The Synod not long after this, divided the Transylvania Presbytery, and form- 
* ed what was called the Cumberland Presbytery, the bounds of which included all 
the members that attended the preceding session of the Transylvania Presbytery. 
This act gave a decided majority In the new Presbytery to the promoters of the 
revival, and those who were friendly to the licensure of the aforementioned young 
men; which majority ever after continued and increased wntil the Presbytery 

were dissolved, 

The licensing of these men, on the petition of the congregations, seemed to be a 
mean in God’s hand of increasing, instead of decreasing, the demand for supplies. 
They, (the preachers,) laboring both night and day, leaving their families for a 
considerable length of time, preaching the word, planting new societies, and wa~ 
tering those that were planted, would necessarily increase such demand, if atten- 
ded with divine influence. And, brethren, we need only appeal to many of you 
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to withiesd the success that Sartently vattended those men’s labors. The feeling 
and experience of y our own hearts are better evidences to you on that subject, 
than all the reasons that could be advanced. Though you may have ten thousand 
instructors, yet you have noé miny futhers in Christ. 

~The Presbytery,in pursuing what they believed to be their duty, continued 
from time to time to license and ordain such men, both Jearned and wnrlearned, 
(whatis meant by unlearned here, is not a want of common English educath wn. >) 


as they th onght would be useful laborers in the vineyard of the Lord. And, i in 


the old maxim be a good one, (“judge of causes by their effects,”) the Presbytery 
will never have just-cause to regret that they engaged in, and pursued such meas! 
sures: for it isan incontestible fact judging by our Lord’srule, (by their fruit shall 
ye knw them) that there are multitudes of Goth men and women who will have 
cause Lo rejoice eternally that ever they heard those men preach a crucified Christ. 
The members who entered their. protest, sent a petition to the next session of 
Synod, referring them to the protest, “which they thong¢ht should have operated 
as an appeal,” in which they complained of various irregularities in the Cumber- 
land Presbytery with respect to the licensure and ordination of men to-the minis« 
try. The Synod at that time did or said but little about the matter; but at their 
succeeding session they appointed a commission of Synod to meet shortly -after- 
wards in the bounds of Cumberland Presbytery, at Gasper river, and directed 
certait: members of the Commission to cite previonsly to that meeting, all our 
preachers, licentiates, candidates, and publi ic exhorters,* who generally met in 
obedience to the citation. 
We would observe here, brethren, that although the Appokntnent of the Com. 
mission was, we hope, well intended, yet we believe it was- unhappily selected as 
toa part of it, from what appeared in the prosecation of their mission. A num. 
ber of that body, however, both preachers and elders, were meck and friendly 
disposed men, who felt themselves as brethren disposed to pursue the most pacific 
measures, according to their order from the stated Synod, to-heal the breach that 
threatened the church. But on the contrary it is notorious, that another part of 


that body were men of different tempers; and it was an unfortunate circumstance - 


that those men were the most forw ard, influential members. 

After the commission had met, and also the accused, who were then known as 
the majority of the Cumberland Presbytery, the Commission selected from the 
minutes and other sources, a number of irregularities, as chargeable against the 
majority of the Presbytery, all of which, however, were comiprised in the two. 
following particulars, viz: Ist, ‘The licensing unlearned men, or such as had not 


beenexarmined on the learned langnages, &c. 2d, That those men who were — 


licensed, both learned and unlearned, were only required to adopt the Confession 
of Faith partial}y; thatis, as far as they believed it to agree with the word of 
God. aa 
* There was much noise about so many exhorters having been authorized by the 
Presbytery. The members thought with the apostle, that it was the duty and 
privilege of ail christians to exhort insome manner; and the design they had in 
licensing such as made application was to give them more weight among the peo- 
ple, without the most distant prospect of licensing them to preach except those 


whose talents might justify such an act. a 
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As to the first ground of complaint, the Presbytery not only plead the excep- 
tion made in the discipline in extraordinary cases, but also the example of a 
number of the Presbyteries in different parts of the United States.* They more- 
over, appealed to a a higher authority than either of the foregoing, which was the 
New Testament, and inquired if there was any precept orexample in that, which 
condemned the practice of licensing what they (the Commission) called u unlearn- 
ed men to-preach the Gospel. - It was likewise asked, if God could not as easily 
catia Presbyterian: to preach, who bad not a liberal education, ashe could a 
Methodist or Baptist, a number of whom are acknowledged to be respectable and 
useful ministers of Jesus Christ. : i; 

As to the second point, the Synod had suggested that the candidates could have 
adopted the ‘+Alkoran,?? in the same manner they. adopted the Confession of 
Faith. This was acknowledged to be literally true, but not applicablein the case 
of the young men; for the Presbytery contended that the very act of the candi- 
dates receiving the Confession at all, was an evidence that they esteemed it above 
all Human creeds; and the exception, or condition, in which they are indulged, 
was only designed to meet some conscientious scruples, in points not fundamental 
nor essential, particularly the idea of rataniry, that seemed to some of them to 
be there tauglit under the high and mysterious doctrine of predestination. - - 

The reason offered by the Presbytery, on these points, did not appear satisfac- 
tory to the commission of Synod: therefore much altercation took place, during 
which time, no doubt but Christ was wounded an the house of his friends, by some, 
perhaps, of both Judicatures. Itis well recollected, at any rate, that the Presby- 
tery during the debate, were often reminded by certain members of the Commis- 


sion that they stood at the Commissioner’s Bar! Indeed, brethren, it appeared to 


us very evident, that some of the leading members of that body, assumed atti- 


* Among the many instances of this kind that might be mentioned are the fol- 
lowing, viz: Mr. Beck, who was received by the Presbytery in North Carolina; 
Mr. Bloodworth, by Orange; Mr. Moore, by Hanover; Mr. Marquis, by Redstone, 
and Mr. Kemper and Abell by the Transylvania Presbytery. Likewise, in Penn- 
sylvania, many years ago, a poor illiterate man, a native of Wales, conceiving 
that he had an internal call to preach the gospel, made his case known to the 
Presbytery. But, because he was not sufficiently acquainted with the English 
language to undergo an cxamination of it, or in any other but his nother tongue, 
the Presbytery therefore, instead of treating him without notice, sent to Virginia 
for President Davis, who was also a native of Wales, to perfurm the necessary 
examination previous to licensure, who on his return to Virginia, declared that 


he never had assisted in bringing a man into the ministry with greater freedom in 


his life. 

In short, the majority of the Cumberland Presbytery were of opinion, that the 
compilers of the Confession of Faith and discipline of our church, never intended 
to it be considered an infallible standard by which the Holy Ghost must be lim- 
ited, when he calls men to that sacred office. They had no doubt but that rever- 
end body, at the same time that they laid down those prudential rules, believed’ 
that the great Head of the church could, and actually did, when he thought pro- 
per, bring men into the ministry without the aid of those literary qualifications; 
and if granted that he might in one instance, why not in more, yea, why not in 
many? Who will limit the Holy one of Israel? 
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titudes and an authority, which but illy comported with the character of ministers 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, sent on a pacific mission. } 

After much reasonizg, as ell as positive assertion on the subject, the Commis- 
sion demanded of the Presbytery, to give up to them all those men whom they 
had licensed and ordained for re-examination. The Presbytery refused, suggest- 
ing the danger of the example, and also that such a demand was without prece- 
dent. They moreover declared, that they believed the discipline of the Presbyte- 
rian ‘churches had vested the ule power in the several Presbyteries, to judge of the 
faith and qualifications of theiv own candidates for the Ministry.* 

After the refusal of the Presbytery, the Moderator of the Commission proceeded 
to adjure the young men to submit to their authority and be re-examined, when 
one of them asked liberty for himself and brethren to retire, and ask counsel of 
God before they would give an answer. ‘This reasonable request was, at first, 
strongly opposed by one or two leading members of the Commission, but at length 
it was granted, and the young meu retired to ask counsel of nim who is all wise. 


Ina short time after they returned, when they were asked, individually, if they 


would submit as above. ‘They all, except one or two, who wanted longer time to 
deliberate, answered in the negative, for the following reasons, viz: First. They 
believed the Cumberland Presbytery, wnich wasa regular Church Judicature, to 
be competent judges of the faith and abilities of theirown candidates. Second- 
ly. That they themselves had net been charged with heresy and immorality, and, 
if they had, the Presbytery would have been the proper Judicature first to have 
called them to an account. Notwithstancing the Commission of Synod proceeded 
formally to prohibit all the men, learned and unlearned, whom the Cumberland 
Presbytery had licensed and ordained, from preaching the Gospel in the name of 
Presbyterians, and also, cited what was called the Old Members to attend the next 
stated session of Synod, to be examined on faith, and to answer for not having 
given up their young brethren to be re-examined! 

Here, brethren, we would ask, knowing that a number of you have been from 
thirty to forty years regular members of the Presbyterian church, 1f ever youknew 
an instance, either in Europe or America, of a Synod undertaking to prohibit 
preachers, who had not been accused by their own or any other Presbytery? We 
would also ask, if ever you knew an instance of any reformed church Judicature 
silencing a minister or ministers, who had not been charged with heresy, immoral- 
ity, nor even what our discipline calls contumacy? ‘This was certainly the case 
with the young men. That is, they were not charged with either of the above, 
yet, they were prohibited and the Presbytery censured because they would not ac- 
knowledge the authority by which it was done. sf 

The members of Presbytery then retired (but notin a Presbyterial capacity) 
to consult what was best to be done, and after deliberation, they agreed to encour- 
age the young men to continue the exercise of their respective functions, which 
they themselves determined to do, exceptin such business as required the act of a 


Presbytery. 


*On the principles of the Commission’s demand, no Presbytery would know 
when there was an addition made to their body by a new ordination, in as much 
as the next Synod might demand a re-examination of the newly ordained minis- 
ter, judge him unqualified, and declare he should no longer preach asa Presbyterian. 
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‘of the majority in the General Assembly, that no Syn 
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Some months after, there was a general meeting or Council, held at Shilo con 
sisting of the ministers, elders, and representatives from vacancies, which formerly 
composed a majority of the Cumberland Presbytery, At that. Council, it was 
agreed on to petition the General Assembly, and in the mean time, cease’ our Op- 
erations as a Presbytery; but continue to meet from time to tine in the capacity 
of aCouncil, and promote the interests of the church as well as we could, until an 
answer could be obtained from the Assembly. The Council, at this meeting, 
unanimous!y declared it to be theit opinion, that the Comn.ission of Synod had 
acted contrary to Discipline, which opinion was corroborated by the next Assem- 
bly, (though not officially,) according to a private letter from a respectable mem- 


‘ber of that body, a part of which is as follows. 


“The unhappy differences in your quarter, so immediately succeeding what a 
great proportion of the Presbyterian interest, in this place, believed to be a great 
revival of the work of God, has excited deep concern, aud our General As:em= 
bly have had the matter fully before them. Itappea to be the decided opinion 
ave aright to proceed 


against ministers or individuals, except the matter shall have come before them, 
by appeal from the Presbytery.—That only a Presbytery could call its members 
toan account for errors in doctrine or practice—That a man once ordained by a 
Presbytery is an ordained minister, though the Presbytery may have acted im- 
properly in not requiring the due qualification; and that even a Presbytery could 
not afterwards depose, but for cause arising, or made public after ordination; that 
licentiates are always in the power of their Presbytery to examine them and to 
withdraw their licensure at discretion: but, thata Synod may act against a Prés- 
bytery as such, by dissolving, dividing, censuring, &c. consequently, thatthe deal- 
ings with Cumberland Presbytery were legal, in dissolving them, and annexing 
them to Transylvania, but wholly impreper in suspending ordained ministers, and 
still more improper was it for a Commission of Synod to do it. But though the 
rule about the knowledge of languages in our discipline is not often fully com- 
plied with, and though the rule isnot found in the scriptures, yet it is so important, 
that though your case was an imperious one, yet they seemed to fear vou had 
gone tco far, especially in the licensures. But what the General ‘Assembly hath 
finally done, will appear very inconclusive on these points; because they wished to 
avoid offending the Synod and the Presbytery; and the minority in the Assembly 
took advantage of this, to make the business end as much as possible in such a 
manner, as not to be so construed against the power of Synods and General As+ 
semblies. ‘The General Assembly have, however, questioned the regularity of 

the proceedingsof your Synod.” atte 
You may see brethren, in the foregoing extracts, what was: the decided opinion 
of what may be called the collected wisdom of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United SenIee oF the points for which we contend. And, perhaps, in examining 
the list of Commissioners who composed the Assembly, the members will be found 
to la high for learning, integrity and piety asa subsequent Assembly, 
which differed with them inopinion. You will moreover see the reason why we 
mers not profited by the favorable opinion of the Assembly. As to the Assembly?s 
fearing we had pzone too far in the licensures,’ we will not pretend to say their fears 
et are eee neveitheless, the Presbytery that have been 
ject, ‘may cast the first stone.’—T hat is, the Presbytery that 
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have licensed as many asthe Cumberland Presbytery have done, and have licensed 
no improper person to preach the gospel.* 

‘The Assembly addressed a letter to the Synod informing them, what they 
had done “was at least of questionable regularity,” and requested them toreview 
their proceedings, and rectify what might have been done amiss. ‘The Synod we 
understood, reviewed, but confirmed all their Co:nmission had done. The Coun- 
cil, notwithstanding, were encouraged to forward another petition, after which 
they were informed by a private letter, from another influential member of the — 
Assembly, that it would be most proper for them to apply to the Synod to res- 
cind their former order, as it respected the Presbytery; and if they refused, then 
for the Council to appeal to the Assembly, which ‘‘no doubt would redress their 
grievances.” The official letter of that Assembly, not having come to hand, the 
Council thought it prudent to postpone doing any thing init, until such letter 
could be seen. After itwas seen, a number of the members of Council thought 
the prospect of a redress of grievances not flattering; and at the next Council it 
was voted by a large majority to go into a constituted state, and in that capacity, 
address the General Assembly; but by reason of the minority refusing to acqui- 
esce in what the majority had done, the Council did not still constitute a Preshy- 
tery. Aftersome time, some of those who were of the majority, felt willing to 
comply with the recommendation of the member, who wrote to us, and told us 
to go up by appeal fromthe Synod, but before there wasan Opportunity of doing 
it, we heard to our astonishment, that the Assembly had decided in favor of the 
Synod. ~ This step at once superceded the necessity of an appeal: therefore the 
Council generally thought it was now time to constitute intoa Presbytery, and 
proceed to business again in that capacity. But some of the members, wished 
to make the last effort with the Synod, which now had the businessin their own 
hands, and the wholeagreed at the Ridge meeting house in August last, to pro- 
pose their last terms, and forward them to the Transylvanian Presbytery, or Sy- 
nod, by two Commissioners to be appointed for that purpose, which was accord- 
ingly done, and the terms in substance were as follows: : 

‘We, the preachers belonging to the Council, both old and young, from a sin- 
cere desire to be in union with the general body of the Presbyterian church, are 
willing to be examined on the tenets of our holy religion, by the Transylvania 
Fresbytery, Synod, or a committee appointed for that purpose; taking along the 
idea, however, that we be received or rejected asa connected body. Also, all 
our ministers, ordained and licentiates retain their former authority derived from 
the Cumberland Presbytery. It was moreover understood, that if the Synod 
should require the preachers to re-adopt the Confession of Faith, that it should 
be with the exception of raTALITY only.” Our Commissioners were directed to 
go, and take a copy of the above minute, without any discretionary power what- 
ever, or to alter the propositions in any way, and it was unanimonsly agreed and 
determined, that if the Synod would not accede to the propositions, that on the 
fourth Tuesday in Oct, ensuing, the whole Council would go into a constituted 
state. The Commissioners accordingly went to the Synod pond after their re- 
turn, informed us that the Synod would not consider our case asa body, but as 


*The Cumberland Presbytery have reason to thank God, that every man whom 
they licensed, except one individual, continues to believe, preach and practice the 


Gospel of Christ. a 
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individuals; neither would they suffer any of our preachers to make the excep- 
tion to the Confession of Faith. The Commissioners, notwithstanding, obtained 
an erder for an intermediate Presbytery ‘‘to be held at Green Town, to consider 
the case of Mr. Hodge and others.”?> Here, brethren, we will inse-t for your in- 
formation, the Minute of the last Council, and also the preamble to the Minute 
of our first Presbytery. a ; 
» «The Council met at Shilo, agreeably to adjournment on the fourth Tuesday 

in October, 1809. Whereupon Mr. King was appointed to the Chair, and Thos. 
Donald, Clerk. The Council opened by prayer. 

“Enquiry was made, what progress the Commissioners had made at the Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery or Synod, towards bringing about a reconciliation ; and how 
those Judicatures had treated the propositions of the Council. Mr. Hodge, after 
some preliminary remarks, in which he suggested, that h thought the-Commis- 
sioners had obtained a compliance with the substance of the Council's proposi- 
tions, read a copy of a petition he had presented to the Synod and the Synod’s 
order on that petition. After the matter was discussed, and after the Minute of 
the last Council on that subject was read, and compared with the petition and 
order above; the vote was taken whether or not the Synod had complied with 
the propositions of the Council, which was decided in the negative, by avery 
large majority. The*vote wasthen taken, whether or not the Council. would 
put the resolution of last Council into execution, which went solemnly to declare, 
that unless the Synod acceded to their propositions, they would on this day, con- 
stitute into a Presbytery, which was carried in the affirmative by a large ma- 
jority; after which Messrs. Williamand Samuel Hodge, ministers, and Thomas 
Donald, elder, withdrew from the Council, virtually declaring their intention 
to join the Transylvania Presbytery. There being then only three ordained min- 
isters present, it was inquired whether they were now ready to go into a consti- 
tuted state; when it was found that one of them was embarrassed in his mind. 
The Council then adjourned and met again, waiting the decision of that mem- 
ber; who at leugth declared he could not feel free at the present time to consti- 
tute. The Council then, together with all the licentiates and candidates present, 
formed into a committee and entered upon a free conversation on the subject 
before them; when it was finally agreed to, that each ordained minister, licen- 
tiate, elder, and representative should continue inurion, and use their influence 
to keep the societies in union, until the third Tuesday in March next; and then 
meet at the Ridge Meeting House. After which, each one shall be released from 
this bond, unless previously to that time, three ordained ministers belonging to 
this body shall have constituted a Presbytery. Then, in that case, the commit- 
tee will all consider the sonp of union perpetual; which Presbytery, after doing 
such business as they may think proper, are to adjourn to meet at the Ridge 
Meeting house the said third Tuesday in March ina Presbyterial capacity.” 


SAMUEL KING, Chairman. 

“In Dixon County, Tennessee State, at the Rev. Sa i 

r - Samuel M?Adow’? 

day of February’ 1810. trie gs 
S's Samuel MAdow, Finis Ewing, and Samuel King, regularly ordained 
ministers, in the Presbyterian church, against whom no charge, either of immo- 
oi or heresy has ever been exhibited, before any of the church Judicatures 
aving waited in vain more than four years, in the meantime, petitioning the 
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Fol General Assembly for a redress of grievances, and a»restorarion of our violated 
rights, have, and do hereby agree and determine, to constitute into a Presbytery, 
known by the name of the Cumberland Presbytery, on the following conditions. 
All candidates for the ministry, who may hereafter be licensed by this Presby- 
tery ga the licentiates or probationers, wha may hereafter be ordained by this 
Presbytery, shall be required, before such licensure and ordination, to receive 


and adopt the Confession and Discipline of the Presbyterian church, except the, 


idea of fatality, that seems to be taught under the mysterious doctrine of predes- 
tination. It isto be understood, however, that euch as can clearly receive the 
a Confession, without an exception, shall not be required to make any. Moreover, 
all licentiates before they, are set apart to t) ¢ whole-work of the ministry, or or- 
dained, shall be required to undergo an examination on English Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, Astronomy, Natural and Moral Philosophy, and Church History.* The 
Presbytery may also require an exanination on all, or any part, of the above 
branches of literaturebefore licensure if they deem it expedient.” 
Thus, brethren, we have, in the integrity of our hearts, endeavored to give you 
as correct and impartial an account of the rise and progress of the cause or 
causes, that have brought us into our present situation, as justice to ourselves, 


and our best recollection would admit. We have not Dire and unjustly 


exposed or covered the conduct of any man or Judicatdre. We h:.ve only aimed 


at giving a clear, honest view of the matter, that you migh be enabled to judge 
for yourselves whether we have acted with propriety or impropriety. ' 

We think, preci pitancy or rashness cannot be justly imputed to usin the pre- 
sentcase. We have waited in an unorganized state, for more than four years, 
and in that time, have repeatedly prayed the Judicatures to redress our grievan- 
ces; and have not contended for one privilege but what we consciontiously be- 
lieve God’s word allows us. #f we had sought or desired an occasion to make a 
chism in the church, we had au excellent pretext, after the unprecedented con- 
duct of the Commission of Sy nod towards us. - instead of this, we volunta- 
rily suspended our operations at a Presbytery, and waited from year to year, be- 
set on every side, hoping the matter might be settled on principles just and equita- 
ple. We said “tbeset on every side.” Yes, brethren, a number of you know 
that various sectaries took the advantage of our forbearance and peculiar situa- 
tion, and endeavored to rend our flourishing congregatians. The swarms of here- 
tics and fanatics also, who came down from the upper counties of Kentucky, 
gave us much perplexity ; yet we determined; through grace tostand firm, and con- 

pg appeal to the reason and justice of the higher Judicatures, until we were 
assured they were not disposed to restore our rights. This assurance we have at 
length obtained, and there was no alternative left us, but either to violate our 
solemn vows to our brethren, act contrary to our reason and PERSCBAE Es or form 
ourselves into a Presbytery, separate from the Kentucky Synod. This step, at 
first view, may alarm some of you; but be assured, brethren, that although: we 
are not now united to the Presbyterian church by the external bond of discipline, 
that .we feel as much union in heart as formally; and we would further assure 
you, that we have not set up asa party, inimicalito the general Presbyterian 


es 
*Jt will not be understood that examinations on experimental religion and 


Theology will be omitted. 
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ehurch:—no: we, ourselves, are Presbyterians, and expect ever to remain 80, 
whether united to the general body or not. _ 

Permit us further to inform you what we know to be an incontestable fact. 

That i is, there are a number of ministers who are kept in the bosom of the Pres- 

byterian church, who have deviated infinitely more from the Confession than we 

‘have done. One can boldly deny the imputation of Christ’s active obedience to 

the sinner in justifieation, and published it to the world—another can deny the 

“operation of the Holy Spirit 3 nthe work Of regeneration,* and yet, we, who 

only object to the ung of ETERNAL reprobation; cannot be indulged 

in that objection! ; 

It has been said that if all ‘nel ninisters belonging to the Council, had-continu- 

ed together, and had constituted into a Presbytery, it would have been much 

better. Brethren, if individuals, fompensons best ices” themselves, and their 

God, have thought proper to change a position in which. we thought God had 

blessed them, we edmre not yet felt 2 it liberty to do so likewise. We have to ac- 
count to God, and our own consciences how we have acted in this matter. 

Some have feared because of the smallness of our number. Brethren, we have 

yet left, inthe bounds of our. Presbytery, almost as many ministers, exclusive of 

candidates, as ov ed Lord, chose to spread the gospel through the world. 

~ And whilst we acknov dee the greatest inferiority to those twelve cuampions of 

the gospel, yet, we profess to believe that neither the standing, nor reputation of 

a people depends on their numbe If this were admitted, the Roman church, 

__ when it was at its zenith of ee ak -and idolatry, would been the most 

permanent, and respectable in the world. But the Reformation and subsequent 

events have taught us that was not the case with her. But notwithstanding, 

some individuals have changed their ground, yet, as far as we have learned, but 

very few of the numerous and resp 


ctable socicties or congregations have aban- 
tloned us: and some indivi f those few, were partly constrained to do as 
they have done, from their Elation, : ot 

Some of you are afraid you cannot be supplied by the Presbytery... Brethren, 
the same Almighty Lord of the harvest, who heard your prayers on that subject 

~~ ten years ago, is willlng tohear again. Is the harvest indeed great but the laborers 
few? well then, pray the Lord to send more laborers. ‘ 

Some fear lest the Presbytery should take too much liberty in licensing andor- 
daining unlearned men. If by this you mean, you are afraid the Presbytery, in 
some instances, will dispense with the dead languages, your fears are well 
grounded. ' But if you are afraid we will license and ordain without a good 
English education, we hope your fears are without foundation. And while we 
thus candidly declare ourintention to receive men as candidates, without a 
knowledge of the languages, who are men of good talents, and who appear to be 
evidently cartep of God, believing, as wedo, that there are thousands in the 
Presbyterian church of such description, who would make more able, respect- 
able, and more useful ministers of Jesus Christ, than many who say they have 
been brought up at the feet of Gamalial: we would nevertheless recommend it to 
all parents who have sons who promise fair for the ministry, to have them taught 
the Greek Janguage, especially the Greek Testament. Some of us intend to do 


*See Mr. Davis’ publication in S, Carolina and Mr, Craighead’s of Tenn, 
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ourselves what we here recommend, rege tharsby more fally convince you of our 


sincerity. 
We would aad add, that we have | , 
make “ae proposition to the Syacn | ntucky, or some other Synod, bbe 
re-union, if we can obtain it without violating our natural and scriptural rights, 
it will meet the most ardent wish of our ns If we canuot, we hope to be | 
enabled to commit ourselves and cause’ to mm whoisableto keep us. Brethren, * 
_if we live at the feet of the Redeemér and fe staut dependence on Him, we 
* are not afraid but that he will be our God and - “And if God be for us . 
who can be against us? .We therefore entre iften: ‘to watch and be sober. 
- Cultivate friendship with all societies stians, who maintain the funda- 
: comport with their prolesion’ F 
a but av ae the maltitu utinto the world, and strike 
at the root of 
open enemies of the cross of Christ. 


Gird on the whole armour of God. Fi h a Sight Pn live in peace, 
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